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QUEER FIXES. 


By THE Rev. A. Haptey, Miss Jutia Purucker, AND Frank S. N. Dunsry. 
Some adventures, thrilling though they may be, follow stereotyped lines, while others develop in 


unusual directions, gaining added peril from their very unexpectedness. It is a collection of such 
out-of-the-way experiences that is here presented. 


VIL—THE RUNAWAY TARGET. 


By THE Rev. A. HapLry, FORMERLY ACTING MILITARY CHAPLAIN AT 
‘TRINCOMALEE, CEYLON. 


T will doubtless come as a surprise 

to a good many admirers of Mr. 
Thomas Atkins to hear that a fish 
once put a whole detachment of 
Garrison Artillery out of action. So 
far as I am aware, the circumstances are without 
a parallel, and, as I was an eye-witness of the 
whole affair, I propose to set the facts down for 
Wipe Wortp readers. Dear old “ Puffing 
Billy,” the major of the battery concerned, will 
be delighted at reading once more the story of 
his extraordinary fight with the sunfish. 

And cow for my story. It happened at 
Trincomalee, Ceylon, in 1881, when I was 
acting as military chaplain there. ‘The major 
was very proud of his battery, and was for ever 
showing the men off. Stationed as he was at 
Fort Frederick, Ceylon, with men-o’-war of all 
nations frequently calling, ‘Putting Billy ” was 
often tempted to let the foreigners see what 
British gunners could do. Every time a foreign 
warship came into the inner harbour her officers 
must, if possible, see an exhibition of the men’s 
skill. 

As good luck or ill luck would have it, just 
in the middle of the annual target practice a 
Russian man-o’-war came into ‘Trincomalee. 
The opportunity was too good to bz lost, and 
the major decided that the captain and_ his 
officers must come and see the British gunners 
fire at the floating target in the outer harbour. 
Accordingly the usual structure —a barrel resting 
on beams of wood and surmounted by a flig— 
was prepared, towed out to sea, and anchored 
about a mile away from the Mess House battery. 

Firing had proceeded for half an hour or 
more, with excellent results, when the major, 
puffing and blowing as usual, strode up, 
accompanied by the Russian officers. 


“What in the name of thunder are you up 
Vol. xix.—1. 


to?” roared the major, angrily ; for a shot had 
been fired and gone yards wide of the mark. 

“Something wrong with the powder, sir,” said 
the captain in command. 

The major was furious--as furious as dear 
old “ Puffing Billy” could be. But neither fury 
nor bad language could mend matters, make the 
men shoot straight, or drive the irritating grins 
from the Russians’ faces. “You must hit that 
target at all costs!” yelled the major in tragic 
tones, taking up a position by the gun. 

He took one peep through his glasses at the 
target and then exploded wrathfully. “Why,” 
he shouted, “the confounded thing is moving ! 
Captain Z—, your point of attack is afloat. 
You'll be knocking over the lighthouse if you 
don’t look out !” 

It was only too true; the target was adrift. 
and a boat manned by four gunners and a 
corporal was immediately dispatched to recover 
the runaway. ‘This, however, was more easily 
said than done. When the rowers were within 
about fifty yards the flag and barrel—which had 
been floating slowly backwards and forwards 
with the currents—suddenly gave a tremendous 
lurch and started out to sea as if dragged by a 
steam-tug at full speed. ‘The men were non- 
plussed at this curious manceuvre ; they stopped 
rowing and signalled for assistance. As they 
lay there staring after the target a gunner yelled 
out, “Look! look! It’s a helephant yot 
tangled up in the tackle.” 

“A helephant, you idiot?” retorted the 
corporal, shielding his eyes with his hands as 
he gazed after the vanishing target.  ‘ Where 
did you go to school? Any youngster knows a 
helephant’s a land hanimal! By Jove, though, 
it’s an ’ippopotamus! Here, pull away ; he’s 
after us! No—stop her! Lay to; let’s view the 
enemy, Can you allswim P” 
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The order to stop was promptly obeyed, and 
presently there floated placidly by something 
that looked to the excited men’s eyes like a 
floating island. 

Arming himself with the boat-hook, the 
corporal boldly made a lunge at the mysterious 
object. There came a violent upheaval of the 
water, and the next moment over went the boat 
and down into the briny depths of the Indian 
Ocean went the five gallant gunners. ‘The boat 
had run on to the back of the mysterious 
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could be seen slowly approaching. Without 
oars—they had all been lost when the upset 
occurred — the boat’s crew sat helpless, with 
bulging eyes, awaiting whatever was in store for 
them. Assistance, however, was at hand, for 
the whole exciting scene had been witnessed 
with amazement from the fort, and a_boat’s 
crew, armed with loaded carbines, were at once 
dispatched to the rescue. The first thing the 
men did was to recover their comrades’ oars. 
‘This accomphshed, both parties—now mustering 


“THE NEXT MOMENT OVER WENT THE BOAT.” 


monster, and it had wriggled with disastrous 
result when it felt the stab. 

“Mighty foine island, that,” gasped Gunner 
O’Flannagan as he rose, spluttering, to the 
surface. ‘This is too much like whale-huntin’ 
to please me.” 

“ Right the boat and clamber in,” spluttered 
the corporal, sharply. 

Fortunately the sea was calm and the men 
good swimmers, so that the order was soon 
executed. 

Once in the boat the men sat silent and motion- 
less, recovering their breath and equanimity. 

Presently the corporal spoke: “I fancy we 
were atop of a whale that time.” 

“We shall be inside him next,” said 
O’Flannagan, suddenly. “Look! Here the 
spalpeen comes again!” 

Sure enough the target was moving towards 
them, and ahead of it some vast brown mass 


ten men—went warily to work to attack the 
monster which had stolen their target. 

The unknown is frequently terrible, and it 
was so in this case. All that was certain was 
that the soldiers were face to face with some 
gigantic creature capable of upsetting a boat 
laden with five big men, and achieving the feat 
without perceptible effort. 

Having recovered from their ducking, the 
men of the boat first on the scene pulled 
cautiously towards the target. 

As soon as the blades of the oars dipped and 
the handles rattled in the rowlocks the target 
began to move—the monster was scared, and 
was towing it away. By this time the men 
snspected they had to deal with a whale, but 
the long tow-rope, or tail, or whatever it was, 
puzzled them. “Whoever saw a whale with a 
tale like a ship’s hawser, twenty yards long?” 
asked the corporal, in amazement. 
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Presently boat number two headed the fish, 
which turned tail at once, dragging the target 
with it at increased speed. 

“Fire, number two!” shouted the sergeant- 
major, and in a ragged volley the carbines 
exploded. Then up in the air went some- 
thing that looked for all the world like a 
colossal flounder. With a report like a 
big gun it came down flop on the water, 
sending the spray flying yards high. A huge 
commotion followed, the creature churning 
up the water and whirling the target about 
this way and that, to the no little peril of 
men and boats. Another volley, however, 
gave the monster its quietus, and it lay still, 
so that the men in the boats and the natives 
who had now assembled in their catamarans 
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were able to make a closer inspection. On 
examination the enemy turned out to be a 
gigantic sunfish.* Its tail had got entangled 
in the target tackles, and it had towed the 
whole structure away with it. Hence the 
silencing of the battery gun, and the chagrin 
of “ Puffing Billy.” 

The gunners, however, took it all as a huge 
joke. The fish was certainly a monster. 
Twenty-one men, myself amongst the number, 
stood—as easily as the slimy nature of the 
creature would allow—on its back, and when the 
carcass was ultimately sold to the natives the 
two boats’ crews were the richer by several 
rupees apiece. 


* It is probable that the creature was, in reality, a species of 
great sting-ray. 


VII—THE BOY AND THE EAGLE. 


By Miss Jutta PuRUCKER, OF GENEVA. 


Tue day had been close and sultry. Great 
black clouds hung low over the Alps, and were 
eagerly watched by the industrious peasants, 
whose crops were suffering severely from con- 
tinued drought. Over the little hamlet of 
Gsteig, in the Bernese Oberland, an afternoon 
stillness brooded. All—men, 
women, and children—were Be a a 
busily working in the fields . 
and mountain pastures, 
hastening to get in their scanty 
store of hay before the burst- 
ing of the storm. The birds 
were flying low. Occasionally 
one, much larger than the 
others, would wing past, utter- 
ing discordant screams ; then 
the women would cease from 
their labour, and gaze 
anxiously towards the group 
of younger children playing 
near, while the men watched 
the flight of the bird until it 
disappeared from view. They 
knew that of late several 
eagles had been seen about, 
and that inhabitants of sur- 
rounding villages had suffered 
losses from their sheepfolds. 
Rumours had also been heard 
of little children who had 
been attacked. One boy of 
six had actually been lifted 
several feet from the ground 
by an eagle which had sud- 
denly swooped down upon 
him, but happily the violent 


YOUNG ARTHUR ZINGRE, WHOSE PILUCKY FIGHT 
WITH A HUGE EAGLE 1s HERE TOLD. 


From a Photo. by Mésehing. 


struggles of the sturdy little fellow, added to his 

weight, proved too much for the bird and forced 

it to release its captive, who fell to the ground 

unharmed. 

This hot and sultry day was the 25th of July, 

1906, and it proved an eventful one to young 

Arthur Zingre, a lad of about 

=~ = fourteen years of age. Arthur 

' dwelt with his parents in a 

comfortable farm -house be- 

tween Gsteig and Saanen. 

His father is a man of some 

importance, being a_ local 
justice of the peace. 

From early childhood Arthur 
was accustomed to go out with 
the cattle to the Zubenweide 
during the long, hot summer 
days. Bred to this free, open- 
air life, the boy had absolutely 
no sense of fear. Thus, when 
it became necessary to send a 
messenger across the moun- 
tains to deliver an important 
document to a man in another 
commune, Arthur was chosen 
by his father for, the task. 
Provided by his mother with 
a stout cotton umbrella, which 
served as a walking-stick as 
well as a protection against the 
expected. rain, Arthur started 

| on his long walk, which would 
‘lead him through forests and 
over rocky fields. His heart 
bounded with the joy of youth 
as he stepped briskly along. 
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To shorten his route he made a detour from the 
road and selected a steeper mountain path. 
The way was rough and stony, and he often 
paused to rest, and at the same time to take in 
the splendid view which spread around and 
below him. 

During one of these breathing spells, at one 
of the highest 
points, he sud- 
denly heard a 
loud rustling 
behind him. 
He turned 
quickly, to see 
before him, flap- 
ping its wings, 
a huge eagle. 
Its baleful eyes 
were fixed on 
him with the 
cruel stare of a 
creature crazed 
with hunger or 
thirst. Hardly 
had the boy 
realized that the 
bird meant mis- 
chief than, with 
a shrill scream, 
the eagle flew at 
him furiously. 

Dodging with 
great agility, the 
intrepid young 
mountaineer 
struck the bird 
a violent blow 
on the head 
with his um- 
brella. The 
weapon, how- 
ever, broke in 
three pieces, 
and was hence- 
forth rendered useless. ‘Thus deprived of his 
only means of defence the lad, half kneeling, 
caught the eagle by the leg as it was in the act 
of making a second dash at him. Checked in its 
onslaught the infuriated bird struck savagely at 
the boy’s head with its beak, inflicting several 
severe wounds. ‘The blood flowed freely down 
Arthur's forehead and cheeks, momentarily 
blinding him, and the pain was great, but the 
brave youth still held tight, twisting the leg 
backwards and forwards in a vain endeavour 
to render the great creature powerless, while 
with his free hand he pommelled his savage 
antagonist vigorously about the head and body. 
Every instant the conflict waxed hotter and 
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hotter, till a vicious bite on his cheek, danger- 
ously near the eye, caused Arthur to relax his 
hold, when the eagle fell fluttering to the ground. 
Quickly recovering itself, however, it flew again 
at the panting boy, who sprang to one side. 
The impetus of the bird’s mad rush caused it 
to be carried past him, and it flew to a slight 
elevation near 
by, where it 
rested. Know- 
ing that this 
was merely a 
temporary ces- 
sation of hostili- 
ties, Arthur 
stood motion- 
less. Keeping 
his eyes fixed 
on the _ bird, 
which was al- 
ready flapping 
its great wings 
preparatory to 
a renewal of the 
fight, the lad 
now felt in his 
pocket for the 
knife which he 
always carried. 
This he opened 
and stood at 
bay, for he 
dared _ neither 
retreat nor 
advance. He 
knew that it was 
now a battle to 
the death, and 
placed himself 
in an_ attitude 
of defence. 
Meanwhile, 
crouching on 
the mound, 
rustling its wings, the creature seemed to be 
gathering force for a renewed attack. 

Suddenly, without warning, it flew towards 
the boy, but passed above him. Descending 
swiftly, it grasped his head firmly in its cruel 
talons and, bending over, thrust its beak again 
and again at the lad’s face and eyes. With 
great courage and presence of mind, for the pain 
of his wounds was intense, Arthur raised the 
hand containing the knife and drove the sharp 
blade upwards. As luck would have it the 
point struck the bird’s head, and the knife 
penetrated up to the hilt into the eagle’s eye. 
With a piercing scream, and the knife still 
buried in its eye, the bird released its hold on 
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“ET GRASPED HIS HEAD FIKMLY IN ITS CRUEL TALONS.” 


the boy’s head and flew off into the forest. The 
conflict was over, and the victor sank to the 
ground, faint from loss of blood. 

But his hardy Swiss courage soon re- 
asserted itself, for, though much exhausted 


and covered with blood, he again 
turned into the path and, as soon as 
he had somewhat recovered himself, 
pursued his way to deliver his father’s 
message. 

Arming himself with a stout branch 
broken from a tree, he kept an earnest 
look-out on all sides for the possible 
return of the bird with its mate. To his 
joy, however, he saw no more of it, and 
arrived safely at his destination. Having 
delivered his packet, he retraced his steps 
alone, in spite of the protestations of 
those to whom he related his story. They 
begged him to remain and care for his 
wounds until the next day, when, they 
assured him, he should be accompanied. 
But the thought of his anxious mother 
nerved the plucky lad to return to 
his home at once, where he arrived in 
due time without further adventure, but 
weak from excitement and suffering. 

From the boy’s description, Dr. Girt- 
hammer, of St. Gall, a leading authority, 
suggests that the bird may have. been a 
lammergeier (lamb vulture) from Pied- 
mont, searching for food. These vultures 
are even more rapacious and savage 
than wild eagles. As, however, four 
large eagles were seen the next day in the 
same direction from Gsteig, hovering about the 
/luhweide, the general opinion is that the boy 
was correct in his surmise that his assailant was 
a huge eagle. “I was so frightened,” he said, 
naively. ‘It seemed like a big black cloud 
descending upon me, and when I held it by the 
leg and it struggled above my head it almost 
covered me with its huge body. I think if it 
had succeeded in fastening its claws into my 
clothes it could have lifted me, and Iam cer- 
tain, had I been without my knife, that it would 
have killed me.” 


IX—EIGHT DAYS ON A SHIP’S KEEL. 


By Frank S. N. Dunssy, MissioNER OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, DaANziG, GERMANY, 


Durinc the month of August, 1906, Captain 
Hans Messer, of the galliot Anna Kebecca, 
was loading a cargo of deals at Memel for 
Oldenburg. On Monday, the 27th, the cargo 
being completed, the vessel moved slowly out 
of port for her destination. 

A strong north-west wind was blowing, and 
when the Anna Rebecca was some forty miles 
off the coast, without the slightest warning she 
suddenly “turned turtle.” The masts were 
broken clean off as they struck the water, and 
the startled crew were flung into the sea. By 
good luck, however, all were thrown clear of the 


wreck, and they were enabled to save themselves 
—temporarily at least—by swimming to the 
capsized galliot and finding safety on its keel. 

The crew of the little vessel were three in 
number—Captain Hans Messer, aged thirty-five ; 
Rudolph Wischemann, sixteen, sailor ; and Fritz 
Meyer, fifteen, cabin-boy. The trio immediately 
sought to make their position as secure as 
possible, which proved to be very difficult. A 
heavy sea was running, and they possessed only 
a small quantity of rope and string with which 
to lash themselves. 

Presently thetwo lads were both washed into 
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“THE POOR WRETCHES CLUNG TO THE WAVE-WASHED WKECK.” 


he sea again, but the captain pluckily succeeded 
n saving them once more, though it was only 
vith great difficulty that he was able to drag 
hem back on to the slippery keel. 

The position in which the three found them- 
selves was wellnigh hopeless. ‘The wreck lay 
o deep in the water that nearly every wave 
vashed clean over it, not only threatening to 
sweep the castaways off, but making the hulk 
practically invisible to any watcher on the shore 
Great was their joy, however, when, some time 
ater, they saw a steamer apparently bearing 
Jown on them. But their joy turned to deepest 
Jespondency when they slowly became con- 


vinced that she had not 
seen them. They yelled 
and waved their arms 
wildly, but all in vain; 
the steamer held on her 
course and finally dis- 
appeared. 

Then ensued a time of 
terrible suffering. The 
three men were, of course, 
entirely without food and 
water, and as day suc- 
ceeded day and no vessel 
was sighted the acute 
-mental anguish of hope 
deferred was added to 
the ever-increasing tor- 
tures of hunger and thirst. 
Five days dragged them- 
selves slowly by in this 
fashion, while the poor 
wretches clung to the 
wave-washed_ wreck, 
straining their aching, 
salt-crusted eyes for signs 
of rescue. But none 
came, and their minds 
began to wander owing 
to the terrible strain and 
their growing physical 
weakness. 

Fritz Meyer, the 
youngest of the sad trio 
on the Anna Rebecca’s 
keel, had swallowed a 
considerable quantity of 
sea-water during his im- 
mersion, and by Saturday 
—the sixth day of their 
awful ordeal—he showed 
unmistakable signs of 
exhaustion. The time 
dragged slowly by, and 
hour by hour the poor 
lad grew worse, till on 
Sunday it became evident to his anxious com- 
panions that his mind had given way. He 
raved terribly all day against his ill-luck, but the 
captain’s encouraging words at length seemed to 
soothe him, and he dropped asleep, though he 
still muttered deliriously at intervals. 

Still the wreck drifted on, and never a sight 
of a sail came to gladden the straining eyes of 
the castaways. 

On Sunday the wreck had drifted so close to 
the coast near Schwarzort that, as subsequently 
transpired, several people saw what appeared to 
be a large dark object some miles off. As, how- 
ever, it seemed to bear no signs of life or any 
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signal of distress, the watchers on shore did not 
deem it necessary to call out the lifeboat. On 
the Monday also many eager eyes gazed at the 
wreck from various points of vantage as it 
drifted slowly down the coast, though they did 
not dream that hapless castaways clung despair- 
ingly to its keel. 

Meanwhile, what of the three seamen? 
Rendered desperate by their sufferings, and 
seeing the coast apparently so near, Meyer and 
Wischemann decided to throw themselves into 
the sea and to risk everything, in one supreme 
effort to reach the shore. Imagine how mad- 
dening it must have been to these poor fellows 
—who had already faced the horrors of starva- 
tion and thirst for a week—to be so close to 
land that they could clearly discern the red roof 
of the lifeboat station and could make out 
vehicles on the roads and fishing craft off the 
shore, and yet be unable to obtain assistance ! 
These two brave young lads naturally thought 
they could reach shore, but the captain knew 
better. He decided that in their starved and 
exhausted condition they were not fit to attempt 
it, and would only be drowned. And so, though 
very reluctantly, they gave up the attempt. 

Despair was now fast overwhelming them. 
They had already been chewing rope and shoe- 
leather to appease their ravenous hunger, and 
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(OTHE TWO CASTAWAYS AWOKE AND JUMPED UF 
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failing to satisfy their thirst with rain, caught in 
their hands, they yielded to the ever-present 
temptation to drink the sea-water washing up 
around them. 

Monday morning dawned, and Fritz seemed 
so quiet that the captain called him, thinking 
he slept. Yes, he slept right enough, but it was 
the sleep that knows no waking—the poor boy 
was dead! 

Meyer’s death seemed to the two survivors a 
foretaste of what was in store for themselves. 
To add to their anguish at this juncture the 
wind suddenly veered and began to carry the 
wreck out to sea. That was the final blow— 
the castaways gave up all hope and began to 
write, or rather carve, their own obituary notice 
on the ship’s bottom. The sense of the 
German was as follows :— 

“We have died of starvation and exposure, 
after having endured countless agonies for eight 
days on the keel of this wreck. 

“Hans MESSER, RUDOLPH WISCHEMANN.” 

This melancholy task accomplished, and over- 
come by despair and their growing weakness, 
the two castaways fell asleep. 

Meanwhile, some men on shore, observing the 
wreck, vowed that they could see several persons 
on it. This being so, a lifeboat-man called for 
volunteers to go to the rescue. Manning an 
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’ little food, and then 
the body of poor 
Fritz was unfast- 
ened from its lash- 
ings and taken on 
board. Next the 
rescuers turned 
about, reaching the 
shore again about 
one o'clock, where 
they were accorded 
a great ovation by 
the assembled vil- 
lagers. | A doctor 


From a) THE “ ANNA REBECCA" KEEL UPWARDS IN MEMEL HAKUOUR. (Pot. took charge of the 


ordinary boat the life-savers pulled away with a 
vill. Their task, however, was no easy one, for 
he sun’s rays, reflected from the water, blinded 
hem, and they lost sight of their half-submerged 
»bjective. ‘They were finally compelled to pull 
once more to the shore, and landed near 
?erwelk. From the downs there they located 
he wreck some ten miles off the coast. 
Re-entering their boat they rowed swiftly 
way, and in about ninety minutes were close 
nough to the hulk to recognise that the wreck 
vas a capsized ship, with what appeared to be 
lifeless body firmly secured to the keel and 
wo apparently sleeping men lying beside it. 
‘he fishermen shouted at the top of their voices, 
nd presently the 
wo castaways 
woke and jumped 
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For some mo- 
rents they stared 
acantly at their 
2scuers, appar- 
itly thinking that 
ieir eyes must be 
eceiving them. 
urely help was 
ot at hand now, 
hen they had 
bandoned all 
ope, after eight 
ays of untold 
iffering on the 
ink of - death ? 
hen, like a flash, 
alization came to 
em, and _ their, 
untic joy baffles 
sscription. * 

The living men 
sre first tenderly 
:Iped into the 
vat and given a 
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sufferers and com- 
menced the work of coaxing them back to 
health and strength. 

It is thought the Avnza Rebecca had sprung a 
leak, and that it was this which caused her 
to capsize so easily. The wreck was towed into 
Memel by the tug Xo/and, where it was visited by 
crowds of people. The places on the ship’s bottom 
where the three men had lashed themselves to 
the keel were distinctly visible, the perpetual 


slipping backwards and forwards of their bodies * 


as the vessel rolled having polished the oaken 
boards till they positively shone—a mute testi- 
mony to the length of their ordeal which greatly 
impressed the sightseers. The Anna Rebecca has 
since been righted and made fit for sea again. 
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An Amateur Crusoe. 


By Ernest R. SUFFLING. 


Wishing to obtain realistic ‘local colour’ for a book, the author took the drastic step of volun- 
tarily marooning himself on an uninhabited island. Here, absolutely alone, he spent a long summer. 
His curious experiences are set forth below in chatty fashion. 


OME years ago, when planning a 
book for boys appertaining to adven- 
tures of the Robinson Crusoe order, 
I took it into my head first to 

" undergo a period of solitary exile on 

an island, cut off from all communication with 

civilization, in order to see for myself just what 
such a life was like. 

At that time Sir Austin Lee, Secretary to the 
British Embassy 
in Paris, was 
proprietor of the 
rocky little island 
of Jethou, which 
lies some three 
or four miles 
from St. Peter 
Port, Guernsey, 
between that 
island and 
Herm. 

He kindly 
gave me permis- 
sion to occupy 
the istand for as 
many weeks or 
months as I 
wished, and to 
make use of the 


house, cottage, — Ad nee 
store, boat; fish. THE AUTHOR (ON LEFT) AND © JEAN 
ing appliances, 


and other gear in any way I desired. I knew 
the fine climate of the Channel Isles, and was 
aware that if I went over in May there was 
every probability of months of fine weather 
before me, for I knew that without fine and 
warm weather life as an amateur Crusoe would 
not be enjoyable. The castaways one reads 
of usually choose a pleasant island within 
the tropics to be wrecked upon, where flesh, 
fish, and fruits of all kinds may be obtained 
with little labour, and I had it in mind to follow 
their example as closely as possible. 

Jethou in summer is quite as warm as one 


wants it; its surface is overrun with rabbits, it 
has plenty of wild-fowl, and the sea around 
teems with fish. What could a Crusoe want 
more? Beside these things I took over a 
supply of flour, baking powder, dried fruit, tea. 
coffee, and other groceries, tinned goods, oil for 
the lamp, sewing kit, a few tools, a gun, line 
and hooks, copper wire for rabbit snares, etc. 

One fine morning, with all my traps placed ir 
a boat, we sailec 
across the broac 
channel of rush 
ing sea whicl 
for a long tim 
was to part m 
from the worlc 
The “we” wer 
a Frenchman 
one Jean Lucar: 
who had _ live 
on the islan 
with bis fami’ 
as caretaker 
and myself. Jea 
was a goo 
sailor, and ul 
mately lande 
me safely, thous 
I more tha 
once wished t 
boat had ber 
larger, for 
sweeping sea was running; and when, aft 
nearly two hours’ tossing about, we land 
with as much water as cargo in the boat, 
think both of us were glad to put foot on so 
earth again. 

Jean stayed the rest of the day with n 
showing me over my new domain, and givi 
me hints as to the best fishing spots, the r 
and set of tides, and many other useful wrinkl 

We cooked a meal together to see that eve 
thing was in working order; then Jean int 
duced me to the three goats, the cock and he 
and a semi-tame, one-legged seagull nan 


WHO TOOK HIM OUT TO THE ISLAND. 
From a Photo, 
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From a) THE AUTHOR'S HOUSE ON JETHOU. 
‘ Gripper.” After that we sat for an hour by an 
Id iron cannon at a spot overlooking the sea 
nd concocted a means of letting him know that 

was well and required no help. ‘This was by 
reans of a large red flag which I was to hoist 
n rising every morning and haul down at dusk. 
Vhilst that flew it meant “All well.” If I 
-anted aid a white flag was to be placed over 
ye red, and if a doctor was needed a blue flag 
‘as to be raised under the red. On a fine day 
rese signals could be seen from St. Pierre by 
reans of a telescope, but if hazy there was no 
{ternative but to wait till the weather cleared. 
: was, therefore, necessary for me to avoid 
ling ill or meeting with an accident when fog 
revailed. 

In the gloaming Jean bade me farewell and 
vok his departure. With somewhat mixed 
elings I watched him crossing till the mists of 
-ening hid him from view. My period of exile 
. an amateur Crusoe had begun. 

I lighted a fire, brewed some tea, opened a 
1 of meat, boiled some eggs, and enjoyed a 
vod meal. Then I put my stores in two 
ipboards and made my bed, a truckle affair 
1 three good legs and a crippled stump. ‘Tired 
th the day’s exertions and excitement, I was 
leep in five minutes, and awoke early next 
orning wondering where I was. 

Let me say a few words as to the kingdom of 
iich I had suddenly become possessed, for, 
e the immortal Crusoe of Defoe, I could 
yi 
Iam monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute, 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
Tam lord of both fowl and of brute. 


Fowl and brute were, in my case, a cockerel 


and six hens, a “ billy ” and 
two “nanny” goats, and 
the rabbits, not to mention 
the one-legged gull. 

The island of Jethou is 
about a quarter of a mile 
long by some three hundred 
yards broad, rising from the 
sea in the form of a dish- 
cover to a height of three 
hundred feet. In the way of 
buildings it possesses a stone 
house of five or six rooms, 
a cottage of two rooms, and 
a store-house, all with stone 
walls thick enough to with- 
stand a siege. The whole 
island is a mass of rocks 
from base to summit, but 
with a covering of earth 
deep enough to grow pota- 
toes and other vegetables, and to sustain a 
number of walnut trees and some scrub. 

At each end of Jethou, cut eff from it at high 
tide by a turmoil of water, are two large, rocky 
isles called La Fauconnaire and La Crevichon, 
each surmounted by a white-painted beacon to 
warn mariners, and not without need, for at 
certain states of the tide the “rip” is dreadful 
even in ordinary weather. 

Around the main island, Jethou, there are 
three rugged paths—the lower, a mere placing of 
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AN AMATEUR CRUSOE. 3 


rocks to make it possible to walk along it in 
daylight, but a trap for broken limbs after dark ; 
the middle path, from one hundred to two 
hundred feet above the water, a goodly track 
that with care might be used on a dark night ; 
and the upper one zigzagging in all directions. 

On my rambles around the rugged paths, 
“Gripper,” the one-legged gull, used to follow 
me sometimes for a long distance, half hopping 
and half flying, and would seldom leave me 
until I had shot a rabbit or bird for his delecta- 
tion. He could eat an entire rabbit in two 
tussling gulps. I would skin it and cut it in 
two, throwing the pieces on the ground, when 
he would fly at 
them with the 
grotesque avidity 
of a hungry vul- 
ture, and grip- 
ping the pieces 
in his strong 
beak would, at 
imminent risk of 
choking, gulp 
until the pieces 
disappeared ; 
then he flew off 
to his roost at 
the cottage, 
scuttling out of 
view along the 
rocky path with 
ludicrous — haste 
and strange 
gait. 

At the end 
of the island farthest from the house, a plot 
of sloping ground, approachable only by 
a zigzag path, had been planted with pota- 
toes, and these formed a very welcome 
addition to my usual fare of tinned meat and 
bread. I say usual fare, but that is hardly the 
case, for after the first fortnight I could, with 
lines and gun and my rabbit snares, have kept 
myself in food comfortably, providing I had 
plenty of flour. My attempts at bread-making, 
by the way, were at first hardly successful. I 
fancy I was too chary of baking powder, for 
lightness was by no means a characteristic of 
my loaves. Once, when I forgot to add the 
baking powder at all, the result was a couple of 
chunks exactly the shape of bricks and just 
about as toothsome. Indeed, they lay where I 
flung them for weeks; even the iron-beaked 
gulls could make no impression on them until a 
soaking rain of two days’ duration so softened 
them that they disappeared, picked to pieces by 
a flock of hungry shags. 

After a few weeks I became quite a proficient 
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A MORNING DRAUGHT OF GOATS MILK. 


cook and made dishes such as no French chef 
ever dreamed of—even in a nightmare. Fish, 
flesh, and fowl entered into the list of my 
materials, but always with the addition of flour 
and potatoes in some form or other. Some of 
my dishes were only fit for a very robust man ; 
many of them, I have since been informed, 
would have killed a dyspeptic in less than a 
week. But I was very robust, and leading a 
healthy outdoor life, and therefore enjoyed my 
nameless concoctions (I had nearly written 
abominations) heartily. 

One night I went to bed and to sleep after a 
rather free indulgence in a meal—I can see the 
gourmet = shud- 
dering —com- 
posed of fried 
dog - fish and 
stewed gulls. 
Presently I heard 
a peculiar noise 
in the little pas- 
sage outside my 
door. Had some 
intruder landed 
on my _ lonely 
isle? I lay still, 
listening intently. 
Again I heard 
the sound—a 
strange scraping 
at the door, 
which, being 
lockless, I had 
propped with a 
long stick, so 
that the wind might not blow it open in the 
night. By this time I was all ears and eyes. 
From my bed in the corner farthest from the 
door I could, in the dim light, just discern the 
stick, still in its place. 

The noise ceased, and I turned over and fell 
asleep again, but was suddenly awakened by the 
stick falling with a great clatter. I flew upright 
in the bed and fastened my eyes on the slowly- 
opening door. Then, to my horror, I beheld a 
great hairy face looking at me, with glittering 
eyes and a swarthy complexion, set off with a 
pair of horns ! 

For a moment I was frozen stiff, spellbound 
with terror at the sight. Had some fiend come 
to visit me? I asked myself, aghast. I had a 
revolver beneath my pillow, but I could not 
move. Then the face disappeared, the door 
flew open with a shock, and in bounced Billy 
the goat! In a moment I had recovered my 
wits, and, flying out of bed in my night-shirt, I 
seized the stick and> chasedythe intruder along 
the star-lit)pathhalf-way tothe other end of the 
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sland. It was a lovely night and very warm, 
so that I strolled about for some time just as I 
was, with my stick over my shoulder. 

When I awoke long after daylight the 
incorrigible Billy was lying at the foot of my 
bed, looking as innocent as if he had never 
scared anyone in his life. Indeed, to make sure 
[ had not dreamed the whole affair, I went 
along the pathway to look for the prints of my 
naked feet in the dust, and so corifirm the facts 
of my night alarm. 

Talking about night alarms, I have often 
been asked, “What were your thoughts and 
sensations during your solitary life, especially 
juring the long, lonely- nights?” They were 
certainly rather different from what one might 
2xpect. 

I had no one to speak to, of course, except 
my goats and gull, but there was a weary 
monotony in that, as with them I could ex- 
change no ideas, and that in time gave me a 
sreat longing to talk to someone, if only fora 
‘ew minutes. I wanted to tell those at home 
how I was progressing in my strange life, how I 
cooked and fished, shot and snared rabbits, 
now bronzed I had become, and a hundred 
other things, but I could not. 

One thing which gave me the same pleasure 
chat it would a savage was to hear my own 
voice. On the shore opposite La Fauconnaire I 
discovered a remarkable echo, and almost daily 
[ repaired to the spot and yelled like a Navahoe 
or cooeed like an Australian — black-fellow, 
simply to hear my voice given back again and 
yain in strange cadences. There was another 
inconscious touch of the savage ! 


“POR A MOMENT 1 WAS FROZEN STIFF, SPELLBOUND WITH TERROR AT THE SIGHT.” 


My only, or nearly 
the only, sad days 
were the wet ones. 
One was bad, two a 
period of dismal 
melancholy, and on 
one occasion three 
consecutive wet and 
stormy days nearly 
drove me mad. 

I had no nervous- 
ness at night, except 
that someone might 
land and try some sort 
of practical joke on 
me, in which case I 
should not have 
scrupled to use fire- 
arms, when I might 
have hurt someone 
and got into trouble. 

It was quite possible 
foranyone toland from 
a vessel while I slept, knock me on the head, 
and fling me into the sea for the sake of my 
belongings ; but that, strangely enough, did not 
enter my head till after my return to England. 

I did not want a companion at any time— 
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that would have spoiled the romance of the 
whole thing—but, perhaps, after another six 
months I should have sung a different tune. 

My adventure with the goat was a very small 
affair to one which occurred less than a fortnight 
later, at a place called La Creux Terrible. This 


is a long cave hollowed in the rocky cliffs by the 
sea, and is made more peculiar by the fact that 
the roof at the termination of the cul-de-sac has 
fallen in, so that when one stands on the cliffs 
and looks downward it is like looking into the 
The sides of this crater- 


crater of a volcano. 
like cone are too steep 
either to climb up or 
to scramble down, the 
only means of ingress 
or egress being the 
entrance on the beach 
below, and that is only 
available at low water, 
for when the tide is up 
the whole crater is a 
seething maelstrom of 
roaring water, driven 
in by the rising sea. 
During the morning 
I had been occupying 
myself by _ pulling 
round the island in 
my boat, landing here 
and there to explore 
the caves and ledges 
of rock, raking out 
birds’ nests, etc. After 
dinner I took a stroll, 
and, coming to La 
Creux when the after- 
noon was very hot, 
decided to scramble 
down the cliff to the 
beach, enter the cave, 
and sit and smoke for 
a while in its cool 
shade. This I did, 
reclining — luxuriously s 
and wondering if it would be possible, if one 
were trapped by the rising tide, to climb up 
through the Creux to the ground above. I came 
to the conclusion that if hard pressed, in spite of 
the overhanging rocks, I could manage it, though 
it would be a terribly risky undertaking. 
Presently I laid my pipe aside and, placing my 
back against the rocks at the highest end of the 
cave, sat enjoying the delicious coolness of the 
place after the sweltering heat of the granite 
rocks above. Looking out dreamily through the 
vault-like opening at the glittering sapphire sea, 
I dozed off, woke, and then dozed off again. 
Suddenly I awoke once more—to find the 
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scud of the waves lapping my feet. Startled, I 
sprang up, but too late. I must have been 
asleep for quite a couple of hours, and was now 
a prisoner without the least possibility of swim- 
ming out of the trap, for the roof of the lower 
part of the cave was now under water. The 
tide during my slumber must have risen some 
twelve or fourteen feet—not very far, when one 
considers that in these islands the difference 
between high and low water is at least thirty 
feet, and that the tide frequently rises as much 
as ten feet in a single hour! 

There was only one 
way out of the terrible 
trap, and that was to 
climb out through the 
great opening above 
my head. ‘This at- 
tempt I at once set 
about making, but 
what had appeared to 
me a couple of hours 
before a feasible, if 
difficult, task I now 
found an utter im- 
possibility. Try as I 
would, I could only 
reach a point some ten 
feet above the floor 
of the cave, and I 
knew if I escaped with 
my life it would only 
be by hanging to the 
face of the rock for at 
least ten hours. I 
found rests for my feet 
on two ledges and a 
third jagged projec- 
tion gave me a partial 
and very uncomfort- 
able apology for a seat, 
while with my hands 
I clung to other tiny 
crevices. In this 
position I hung to 
the rocks as well as I could, but in a couple 
of hours my feet and hands were aching 
acutely, and I began to doubt my ability to 
maintain my position till the roaring, eddying 
waters below me again retreated. Intently I 
watched the rising tide creep higher foot by foot, 
until it was above my feet; then a spasm of 
horror filled me as I speculated whether it would 
rise and overwhelm me. Should I loose my 
hold and endeavour to swim round and round 
my prison till the waters fell? I was afraid to 
essay the task for fear my strength might give 
out and so prevent my securing another foot- 
hold, besides, which, the} force of the swirling 
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water, boiling upward from the floor, made me 
doubt the possibility of swimming without being 
sucked beneath the surface by the reflex of the 
vortex. 

My limbs trembled and I felt sick as, spell- 
bound with terror, I looked at the whirling flood. 
Something must be done—but what? Vainly I 
tried to climb ; if only a foot higher it would be 
something, but, with bleeding hands and bruised 
knees, I had to desist ; my efforts only spent my 
little remaining strength in vain endeavours. 
By this time the flood was above my knees and 
I felt 1 must soon relinquish my hold. Then, 
suddenly, an idea 
came to me. Slowly, 
and with great efforts 
at balancing myself, 
I managed to remove 
my shirt—I had no 
coat on—by tearing 
it down the front and 
pulling it into three 
pieces. Then I tied 
and twisted it into a 
kind of loose circle, 
like a jack-towel, one 
loopof which I placed 
by much exertion over 
a jutting spur above 
my head and theother 
end round my chest, 
under the arms. This 
accomplished, I hung 
half dead with sus- 
pense and fatigue, as 
the water rose inexor- 
ably to my chest and 
occasionally dashed 
its foamy spray in my 
face. Should I be 
drowned as I hung 
there? I wondered. 
If so, would my body 
ever be found, or 
should I drop and 
drift out to sea? 
Would my friends 
ever know my end? 

But I was not to 
die just then, for 
after reaching my 
chest the tide rose no higher, but swirled 
so strongly in the confined space that I had 
great difficulty in maintaining my _ position. 
The hours seemed days, but as the tide began 
to fall hope returned to sustain me. Finally, 
though the time of my imprisonment seemed 
an eternity, the tide ebbed sufficiently by sun- 
rise for me to wade out—cold, battered, and 
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trembling with exhaustion. I staggered home 
and made myself the finest cup of tea I have 
ever tasted, before or since, ate a little food, 
and went to bed, nor did I wake till dusk. 
I must have slept some fifteen hours! In a 
week my cut hands and bruised limbs were well 
once more, but never again did I enter the Creux 
Terrible during my sojourn on the island. 

The sea around Jethou teems with fish, 
but, as everywhere else, it takes some skill 
and patience to capture them. I caught 
several congers—each as much as I could 
stagger up the cliffs with—and weighed them 
on the old steelyards 
hung in the store. 
Several of them scaled 
more than half a 
hundredweight, but 
the two largest I 
caught the same night 
on a long line of forty 
hooks baited with 
pieces of mackerel. 
They were so large 
that I had great diffi- 
culty in getting the 
first one into the boat. 
In fact, it made such 
a husky, _ barking 
noise when I hauled 
its head above the 
water, and plunged 
about in such a 
desperate manner, 
that to tell the truth 
I was more than half 
afraid of it. After an 
hour’s tussle, in which 
my hands were much 
lacerated with the 
sawing of the line, I 
was fortunate enough 
to hitch the head of 
the monster close up 
to the side of the 
boat, by taking a turn 
of the line round the 
tholes, and after kill- 
ing it by beating its 
head with the tiller I 
ran ashore with it by 
the boat’s side. The other I drew to the beach 
and dispatched by shooting it! I had a third 
on the line, but he broke away and escaped with 
a dozen hooks. I weighed the two landed, 
which totalled together just one hundred and 
sixty-nine pounds. 

Rock-fish of every conceivable variation of spots 
and colours I caught in plenty, and many large 
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dog-fish, of which I became rather fond. I cut 
slices out of the thickest part and fried them in 
fat, and with a good boiled potato such food is 
excellent—better than hake and almost as good 
as cod. 

I have said Jethou is very rocky, and it used 
to be one of my delights to go to a point near 
the top of the 
island, detach a 
large boulder, and 
set it hurtling on 
its downward 
course, dashing 
into other granite 
masses and com- 
pelling them to 
join its mad career 
and go volleying 
like thunder into 
the sea, three 
hundred feet be- 
low, where the mis- 
siles would make 
a turmoil of foam 
as if an explosion 
had taken place. 

One day I had 
tired of this child- 
ish amusement — 
no doubt lonely 
persons do perform 
stupid things to 
keep thejmselves 
alive—and I 
climbed a_ huge 
rock, weighing 
scores of tons and 
as large as a cot- 
tage. Here I sat, 
looking out to sea 
and thinking of my 
friends in England. 
Suddenly I slipped 
and pitched over 
the shoulder of the 
tock. Instinctively I put my arms up, and that 
action probably saved my skull from being 
asmashed, for I fell sheer about fifteen feet, 
rolled another fifty feet, and then brought up 
against a second boulder with a mighty crash. 
There I laid for a time insensible, bruised and 
bleeding in many places. 

Directly I came to my senses I knew I was 
badly hurt, and my first thoughts were as to 
signalling to St. Peter Port for a doctor, but 
somehow or other I could not recollect which 
was the particular “hoist ” Jean and I had agreed 
upon. Moreover, I could not stand.’ So I lay 


where I was to collect my scattered wits, trying 
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to move my limbs to ascertain if my bones were 
broken. I was pleased to find that my founda- 
tions were still sound; it was only a matter 
of strains, bruises deep and large, and sundry 
superficial cuts. I crawled to a pool of rain- 
water, drank some, and then, sitting completely 
in it in my scanty attire, I took my cap and 
douched myself all 
over, feeling much 
better for the opera- 
tion, so much so 
that I crawled 
along the middle 
path to the house, 
completely wearing 
through the knees 
of my trousers in 
doing so. Arrived 
at my castle I put 
myself to bed, and 
by next day was 
able to get up, sit 
on a stool, and do 
some cooking. 

I must have 
looked a very 
woebegone object. 
Fancy a Crusoe 
with a black eye! 
I had a blue-black 
nose to boot, 
besides enough 
bruises to give me 
a piebald appear- 
ance, so that I 
might have exhibi- 
ted myself as the 
“Magpie Man,” 
only I had no one 
to attend my show, 
except my goats 
and fowls, all of 
whom were utterly 
callous to my 
sorrows. 

But bruises die out and cuts heal, and in a 
week I was able to limp about all over the 
island. 

The room in which I slept was the one in 
which, a year or two before my sojourn, two 
men from Guernsey met with a peculiar ex- 
perience. They came over to paint the wood- 
work, strip the walls and re-paper them, and 
knowing there was sport to be had on the island 
as well as work, they made the job last several 
days. One evening they were sitting, after tea, 
smoking and burning the six coats of paper 
they had stripped from the walls, when, just 
before bed-time, one of them remarked, “ One 
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more pipe and then off to bed.” He had 
picked up a piece of paper trom the floor 
for the purpose of obtaining a light, when, 
as he rolled it between ‘his fingers, he 
caught sight of some printing upon it. He 
examined it more closely, and, observing that it 
looked something like a bank-note, handed it 
to his companion for inspection, with the result 
that he pronounced it to be part of a one-pound 
note. Then came an excited overhauling of 
the remaining portion of the old wall-paper, the 
bulk of which had already been burnt. In the 
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Weeks rolled on, happy weeks of fishing, 
shooting, rabbiting, swimming, and general loaf- 
ing, during which I would lie sometimes for an 
hour with my face over the stern of the boat 
moored in a placid little bay and watch the 
long fronds of weed waving upward from the 
bottom, and deep down in the clear water note 
the antics of the spotted rock-fish as they 
sailed about the intricacies of their fairy home, 
and so dream my time away. Then one day, 
after a glorious long holiday, Jean made his 
appearance, having sailed over from St. Peter 
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end, among many tattered fragments, they 
found the pieces of five notes, which, on being 
tendered at the Guernsey bank shortly after- 
wards, were paid for at the rate of ten shillings 
each, being half the face value of the out-of- 
date notes. These notes had probably been 
placed there three generations previously by a 
former owner of the island, who was a well- 
known smuggler. 


Port with a letter marked “ Urgent. Deliver at 
once.” Sickness at home was the message it 
conveyed, and I was forced to return to England, 
much to my regret, but with ample store of 
material for my book. I have had many enjoy- 
able holidays both at home and abroad, but 
none that have left a more pleasant remem- 
brance in my mind than the one I spent on 
Jethou as an amateur Crusoe. 


How Thompson Lost His Scalp. 


By T. R. Porter, oF OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


There are very few cases on record of a man being scalped by Indians and living to 


tell the tale. 
recovered it within the space of a few hours. 


Here is one of them—the story of James Thompson, who lost his scalp and 


The scalp itself reposes in the museum at 


Omaha, Nebraska, as witness to the authenticity of the narrative. 


OW does it feel to be scalped by a 
Red Indian ? 

That is a question few men in the 
By) world have ever been in a position 
to answer from personal experience, 
because when a North American Indian gets far 
enough advanced in an argument to scalp his 
victim, the loser of the scalp is usually dead. How- 
ever, there are two or three instances on record 
wherein the men who lost their hair were not 
dead, and later recovered consciousness and got 
well. But to one man only has it ever been given 
to experience the loss of his scalp while fully 
conscious, and yet live to tell the tale to others 
years afterwards. 

That man is James 
Thompson, and he is an 
Englishman. He is still 
alive, so far as I know, 
and_ lives somewhere 
in his native country, 
although the scalp which 
he lost to Black ‘Thunder, 
the Sioux chief, is in the 
public library in Omaha, 
Nebraska, where it has 
been for many years. 
Thompson sent it to the 
State in which he origin- 
ally lost it—asking that 
it might be kept in the 
museum in Omaha for 
ever, as a remembrance 
of him—surely one of— 
the strangest memorials 
in existence. 

Thompson was a line- 
man in the employ of 
the Pacific Telegraph 
Company, and he was 
assisting in the building 
of the first overland 
telegraph line from the 
Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean. This 
was during the construction of the Union 
Pacific Railroad across the great plains in 1867. 

During the four years of the Civil War the 
Government had not paid so much attention to 
the Indians as the latter needed, and conse- 
quently the frontier had suffered from outbreaks. 
Massacres had been perpetrated by the tribes, 
and when the building of the great steel high- 


THOMPSON'S SCALP AS IT IS TO RE SEEN TO-DAY IN THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY AT OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 
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way was being carried out it was found 
necessary to send a guard of soldiers to 
protect the railroad workmen while they graded 
and blasted and laid the tracks. And after the 
trackmen came the telegraph linemen, erecting 
the poles and stringing the copper wires. 

Sometimes the skulking Indians got round 
the flank of the soldiers and, swooping down 
upon the railroad miles and miles in their rear, 
burned down the telegraph poles, prised up the 
rails, tore up the cross-ties, and occasionally 
wrecked a train. Then they rode like the wind 
for the far prairie or the mountains, and before 
their raid was known of at army head-quarters 
they were out of reach of 
a pursuing party. 

‘Thompson was in the 
repair gang of the tele- 
graph company, and 
whenever there was a 
break or an interruption 
of any kind he was sent 
out on a hand -car, to- 
gether with half-a-dozen 
other men, to locate and 
repair the trouble. 

In the early summer 
of 1867, when the prairie 
was covered with grass 
and weeds so high that 
a man_ standing erect 
could scarcely be seen 
among them, there came 
one day a sudden break 
in the telegraph wires 
somewhere west of 
Omaha. Every wire 
failed, until there was no 
communication westward 
at all. 

The chief dispatcher at 
Omaha got busy. Tele- 
graph stations, as well as 
railroad depéts, were few and far between. How- 
ever, the stations each “grounded” their wires, 
and as the chief succeeded in raising the nearest 
station to him, and ordered off the “ ground,” 
he gradually worked westward until it was found 
that the wires were all “open,” or down. 

In those days the Union Pacific was the only 
railroad to the West, and the telegraph wires 
along its line, wete’ the .onlyones west of the 
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Missouri River. There was thus no way of 
getting news of the events transpiring beyond 
the break in the wires; but as the railroaders 
were several hundred miles beyond Kearney, it 
was not even suspected that Indians were the 
cause of the wire trouble. 

So Thompson and five other repair men were 
loaded on a hand-car and started West to look 
for the breakage. Late in the afternoon they 
came to it. Every wire on a single pole had 
been broken, the cross-arm knocked off, and 
the pretty glass insulators taken. In itself, the 
trouble immediately looked like “ Indians” to 
the linemen. Squaws were very fond of the 
green glass of which the insulators were made, 
and whenever possible the men would get them 
and take them to their tepces. 

The linemen were suspicious and made a 
cursory search up and down the track, but failed 
to find any trace of the red men, ‘They accord- 


ingly determined to repair the break and get 
away as soon as possible. 
Thompson donned his “climbers” and started 


“EVERY WIRE ON A SINGLE POLE HAD Bi 
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up the pole. He carried a rope around his 
waist, one end of which he let down, and to 
this his companions tied a cross-arm which 
Thompson pulled up to the top of the pole, 
put it in place, and bolted it on. 

While he worked his companions went back 
with the hand-car a few hundred yards to 
strengthen a telegraph pole which was leaning 
somewhat. 

Suddenly Thompson heard a yell, and glancing 
in their direction saw the car making off across 
the prairie as fast as four pairs of arms could 
“pump,” while the fifth man was making wild 
gesticulations towards himself. As Thompson 
looked a rifle-shot rang out and the men pumped 
still harder. 

Thompson was bewildered and at a loss to 
know the reason of the action of his friends 
until he heard a grunt somewhere below him. 
Glancing down, he saw a sight which nearly 
caused him to drop from sheer fright. 

At the bottom of the pole on which he was 
perched, looking up into his face and grinning, 
was a Sioux brave, 
painted in all the 
fantastic colours and 
patterns that charac- 
terized an Indian on 
the warpath and 
hunting for scalps. 
And while the help- 
less white man 
stared at him, fasci- 
nated with horror, 
out of the long grass 
there crept a score 
more of the war 
party. They sur- 
rounded the telegraph 
pole and looked up 
chuckling, apparently 
taking huge delight 
in the predicament 
of the white man 
sitting so high above 
them. 

It was now evident 
to Thompson that the 
redskins had deliber- 
ately destroyed the 
telegraphic connec- 
tion and waited for 
the coming of the 
repair party. They 
had learned, from 
hanging round the 
railroad construction 
camps with meat 
and trinkets for sale, 
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that if the wires were cut white men would come 
and repair them. Then they would get scalps. 
Presently the painted warrior at the base of 
; the telegraph pole grew impatient. “White 
‘ man come down,” he grunted. 
t “Guess I'll stay where I am,” 
Thompson, emphatically. 


replied 


i The Indian did not understand 
enough English to make out just what 
Thompson said, but the actions of the 


white man spoke louder than his words. 
The Sioux did not attempt to argue 
the matter at all; instead, he raised his 
rifle and took a pot-shot at Thompson, 
who promptly fell off his pole to 
the ground, fifteen or twenty feet 
below. 
Up the railroad track, a mile 
) or so away, the hand-car had 
come to a stop on top of a grade. 
The five men on the car, looking 
back, saw the raised rifle, the white 
puff of smoke, and saw Thompson 
fall. They saw the chief of 
the party reach down, work 
a moment over the prostrate 
body at his feet, and then, 
straightening 
himself to his 
full height, 
wave aloft 
something 
which the 
hand-car 
party, shud- 
dering with 
horror, knew 
to be Thomp- 
son’s scalp. 
With a savage 
gesture the 
Indian shook 
the grisly thing 
at the other 
white men, 
who promptly 
started _ their 
car down the 
opposite side 
of the grade and disappeared in the distance. 
But Thompson had not been killed by the 
bullet nor by the fall. In fact, although dazed, 
he had lost consciousness only for a moment. 
And that moment saved his life. This is how, 
in after-days, he told the story of what followed. 


When that buck took aim at me I thought my 
last moment on earth had arrived. The bullet 
hit me in the head and I dropped at once. My 
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arm was broken in the fall, and for a moment I 
was unconscious—whether from the shock of the 
fall or the pain of the bullet, I don’t know. 
The bullet had ploughed its way through the 
flesh of the forehead and on across the scalp, 
and the blood, it seemed to me, flowed in 
torrents. 

It was the 
blood that fooled 
the Indian. He 
thought I was 
dead, and, in- 
stead of brain- 
ing me with his 
tomahawk or the 
butt of his gun, 
he made no 
further efforts 
along those 
lines, but, — in- 
stead, reached 
over with his 
knife in his hand, 
grabbed the hair 
on the crown of 
my head with 
his left hand—I 
wore it long, as 
was the fashion 
on the plains— 
and ran that 
knife blade 
around my scalp 
in a circle. 

The blade felt 
as if it was red- 
hot. I was still 
a little dazed, 
but was — fully 
conscious, and 
I had - sense 
enough left to 
know that if I 
made any outcry 
or movement 
whatever I was 


doomed. So, 
somehow or 
other, I con- 


trived to keep silent and hold still while that 
bloodthirsty savage passed his knife round 
three or four times and then gave a mighty pull 
with his left arm, using his strength and my 
weight in opposite directions. — * 

I thought the whole top of my head had come 
off when the scalp-lock gave way. Only by the 
greatest effort was I able to keep from screaming 
with the pain. ‘hen the warrior held the scalp 
high above his head and gave a war-whoop that 
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often wakes me up even now when I get to 
dreaming. 

Next moment, far in the distance to the west 
and in the opposite direction from which the 
hand-car had taken, came a faint whistle. It 
was a train coming. 

Leaving me lying on the ground the Indians 


“THEN THE WARRIOR HELD THE SCALP HIGH ABOVE HIS HEAD AND GAVE A WAR-WHOOP.” 


began working on the track, and by hook and 
crook removed a rail or bent it in such a 
manner that it would derail the train. I had 
to lie there on the ground helpless and watch 
them do it. I also watched that villainous 
chief and saw him stick my scalp in his belt 
before he got to work. 

In a few minutes the train came into sight. 
It was a freight, and was making good time, 
bowling along fast. Presently it struck the 
broken rail, and the engine left the rails with a 
fearful crash, the freight cars piling up behind 
it in a big wreck. 

Then those red devils lurking in the grass 


jumped out upon the shaken train crew, killing 
and scalping every one of them. The engineer 
and fireman had been killed in the wreck of 
their engine, but they were scalped too. 

Next the Indians went searching through the 
wreckage and soon found several barrels of 
whisky. Amid much excitement a barrel was 
rolled out, the head knocked 
in, and every buck proceeded 
to get drunk as fast as possible. 

All this time, which was 
not very long, I had kept an 
eye on that chief with my 
scalp at his belt (I afterwards 
found that his name was Black 
Thunder). I had remained 
in the same place where the 
chief had left me, although 
my head and broken arm 
pained me terribly. 

Night came on, and the 
drunken Indians set fire to 
the wreckage and danced 
around the burning _ pile. 
While they were doing this 
I saw old Black Thunder 
staggering around, and while 
I looked my scalp dropped 
from his belt to the ground. 

Best of all he didn’t notice 

his loss, but went on with 

his dancing. 

But my pleasure was 
short-lived. He soon saw. 
that he had lost his precious 

scalp, and instead of search- 
ing very long for it he came 
over to where I lay and pro- 
ceeded to take another piece 
of my hair! (The scalp, as 
taken by the Indians, con- 
sisted of only a small piece 
frofa the crown of the head, 
so I had plenty left for a 
‘ second scalping). 

Again the pain was terrific, and I shuddered 
under his hands, but fortunately for me Black 
Thunder was then too drunk to notice my 
movements. Having got the second scalp, he 
joined the drunken circle once more. 

Gradually the fire burned down, and the 
Indians became too drunk to dance; they 
simply dropped in their tracks as they became 
exhausted and fell asleep. 

Finally the last one was snoring, and then I 
thought my time to act had arrived. Crawling 
over to where the scalp that old Black Thunder 
had robbed me of lay, I picked it up, put it in 
my pocket, and then stole into the tall grass and 
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and placed in the 
hospital, where I re- 
mained for more than 
amonth whilemy head 
and arm were healing. 


Thompson had had 
enough of the West 
also, and very soon 
left Nebraska, going 
back East, and ulti- 
mately, I believe, to 
England. Before 
going, however, he 
presented the little 
piece of skin and hair 
which had_ been his 
—and, after belong: 
ing to the Sioux chief, 
Black Thunder, for 
an hour or so, had 
again returned to its 
original owner — to 
the Omaha Public 
Library Museum. 
After a lapse of almost 
forty years that scalp 
rests in a glass case. 
Thompson’s story is 
often told by attend- 
ants of the museum 
to visitors seeking 
information concern- 
ing the strange curio. 
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moved swiftly away. As soon as I got beyond 
the range of the firelight I rose, circled around, 
and struck the railroad track about a mile east- 
ward. Then I started off as fast as I could walk. 

About daylight next morning I saw a train 
coming and managed to stop it. It proved to 
be a relief train which had been sent out to pick 
up my body, which my companions on the 
hand-car had reported was lying out on the 
prairie with its scalp lacking. 

After picking me up the train kept on to the 
scene of the wreck, but the Indians had re- 
covered from their drunken stupor and had all 
bolted. 

The track was repaired, and before the work 
was done a special train, containing soldiers 
from the fort at Omaha, arrived, and the chase 
was taken up there and then. But the Indians 
got away, and to my knowledge I never saw 
any of them again. I had saved my scalp, 
which was something, but it was in my pocket 
instead of being on my head, where it belonged. 
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THE DINGO. 


By WaLTER H. Bone. 


One of the pests of Australia is the dingo, or native wild dog. 


In this breezy article the author tells 


some interesting anecdotes of the brute’s cunning and ferocity, and describes the hunting-down of a 
particular pair which caused a regular reign of terror throughout a large district. 


vy T doesn’t speak well for the moral 
Aen fea) character of the Australian dingo 
= (I I; that there should be a bounty upon 
a 


his scalp ranging from a sovereign to 

ten pounds, according to the district 
in which he earns his living ; but he deserves 
it, for “Jack Warrigal,” as he is called, is the 
incarnation of wiliness, bloodthirstiness, and 
wanton destructiveness. It is difficult to find 
anything good to say of him, yet one cannot 
help admitting a sneaking regard for him owing 
to his sheer cleverness and devilry. You spend 
days and nights watching for a glimpse of his 
yellow hide to put a bullet through him; you 
exercise your utmost skill and ingenuity to 
entrap him; and when you’ve got him and 
knocked his brains out with a bludgeon or a 
pistol-shot, upon my word you're almost sorry 
you've done it. 

Where he came from originally, nobody 
knows. He was all over the continent when 
Captain Cook arrived, and the only existing 
doubt as to his being indigenous lies in the fact 
that he is the one Australian animal that is 
non-marsupial, though it is stated that the fossil 
remains of a marsupial dingo have recently been 
discovered. Anyhow, there he is, and there he 
is likely to remain while there is a sheep to be 
murdered or a kangaroo to be hunted down. 

In appearance he is a handsome, wolfy-look- 
ing dog about the size of a collie, with wide 
prick-cars and a full brush. His coat is bright 
orange, fading into white underneath, while in 
the big males a dark stripe runs along the spine. 
Asa rule he raids in small packs, from a family 
party of half-a-dozen to perhaps a score, though 
occasionally a warrigal and his wife will select a 
hunting ground and make things cheerful for 
the squatters all by themselves. More seldom 
still a single dingo, generally a ferocious old 
veteran, will match himself against the stock- 
owners and trappers and run the value of his 
scalp steadily up until his violent demise is worth 
a small fortune to the lucky hunter who com- 
passes that end. If the dingo confined himself 
to killing only what he could devour one could 
find some excuse for him, but that is not his 
nature. I know of one instance at Mittagong, 


New South Wales, where a single dingo got 
among a flock of merinos and tore the throats 
out of twénty-seven sheep in one night. In 
another case a notorious pair, for whose destruc- 
tion I am partly responsible, as related herein- 
after, killed over four hundred sheep between 
them before Nemesis came along! Every year 
the loss in stock—sheep and calves—from the 
ravages of dingoes is enormous, especially 
during the lambing season, and some station- 
owners keep a regular staff of trappers to cope 
with the pest. 

Usually the dingo’s lair is the interior of a 
hollow log in some wild gully, though in scrub 
country a hole dug in a clay-bank serves the 
purpose. Here the puppies—from two to eight 
of them—are born. At the age of four months 
they run with the pack, and at nine months are 
able to killa sheep. They generally commence 
business with enthusiasm and promptitude at 
that age. ‘Though reported a coward by those 
who don’t know him, the dingo will fight any- 
thing on four legs when men are not in sight or 
scent; single-handed few hounds are a match for 
him ; and when he is trapped or cornered he is 
a dangerous beast indeed. Some idea of his 
fighting capabilities may be gained from the 
following incidents. At Zardia Station, South 
Australia, in 1903, a party of aboriginals brought 
in an albino dingo pup, a beautiful little thing 
like a’ ball of woolly snow. We acquired him 
as a pet, and he soon became friendly with all 
hands, especially the cook. As he grew up, 
however, his predatory instincts began to show ; 
fowls disappeared mysteriously one after the 
other, and the station hands concluded that the 
blacks were responsible. Consequently the 
natives had a bad time, until one afternoon 
Snowy was seen to deliberately kill a fowl (out 
of devilment, pure and simple, for he didn’t eat 
it), dig a hole, and bury it ; then carefully scrub 
his face on the grass to remove any trace of his 
crime, and trot home looking a model of purity 
and innocence. After that he was chained up 
during the day, and only allowed out at night 
when the poultry had gone to roost. A week 
or so later a sheep was found dead in the home 
paddock—killed by a dingo, for its throat was 
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torn out. A second and a third followed, so 
traps were set, and the following morning Snowy 
was found caught by the forefoot—and there was 
another dead sheep on the grass. Had it not been 
that he was such a general favourite he would 
have been summarily shot, but he was reprieved 
on the understanding that he should never be 
off the chain. Nevertheless he picked quarrels 
with every dog about the place, and fought any 
that came within the length of his chain, with 
unvarying success. In a short time there was 
scarcely one that did not carry the scars of 
Snowy’s murderous fangs on his person, and the 
boundary-riders’ delight was to let him off the 
chain and match him against all comers. He 
never refused a fight and always won. But the 
battle of his life 
occurred when a 
teamster brought 
up a huge German 
boarhound and 
put him at the 
dingo while the 
latter lay asleep in 
his kennel. Dis- 
turbed at their 
dinner by the 
growling and 
snuffling of the 
boarhound, the 
men streamed out 
of their tent and 
found Snowy en- 
tangled in his 
chain and jammed 
into a corner of 
his kennel, with 
the big hound on 
top of him. The 
dingo fought for 
his life with never 
a whimper, but he 
had no earthly 
chance, and was 
being worried to 
death. The hound 
was dragged back 
and held with 
difficulty while the 
dingo was released 
from his chain. 
Snowy stood quietly while the swivel was un- 
hooked, licked his owner’s hand affectionately, 
and then flew straight at his enemy. He never 
allowed the latter to close with him, but darted 
in and away, making quick tearing chops at the 
throat or across the loins, leaving crimson gashes 
wherever his teeth struck. The dingo won out 


and out; in three minutes the great boarhound 
Vol. xix.—4, 


“SNOWY FLEW STRAIGHT AT HIS ENEMY.” 


was a fugitive wreck, and Lambert, the fence- 
repairer, fought and severely man-handled the 
teamster for his treachery. Snowy ultimately 
found his way to the Adelaide Zoo. 

About twelve months ago, while two of my 
friends were wallaby-shooting in the ranges at 
the back of Gosford, New South Wales, their 
two dogs started a solitary dingo in a deep 
gorge. He was out of range when the hunt 
began, but they had intermittent glimpses of the 
chase as it went up the side of the opposite 
mountain. The dingo was well ahead and could 
easily have lost the dogs, but they saw him 
deliberately pull up and wait for his pursuers. 
He met the first half-way in his rush, ripped 
the side out of his neck with a_ single 
snap, and was on 
the second like 
a flash. The two 
met with such vio- 
lence that they 
both went sprawl- 
ing, but the dingo 
recovered himself 
first, dashed in and 
killed the unfortu- 
nate animal before 
it could rise, and 
then trotted un- 
concernedly over 
the crest of the 
ridge and disap- 
peared. 

These two inci- 
dents will, I think, 
sufficiently prove 
that the dingo is 
not the abject 
coward he is fre- 
quently painted. 

Personally I 
have on two occa- 
sions felt unhappy 
in the presence of 
dingoes. The first 
was rather funny. 
A party of us were 
camping at Stony 
Creek, High 
Range, and I 
quitted camp at 
daylight one morning, without weapons, to 
recover my tobacco-pouch, which I remem- 
bered having left about a mile along the 
creek the previous day. On my way back I 
struck through the dense scrub to make a short 
cut from one elbow of the creek to another, and 
came upon a huge prostrate log. Being some- 
what doubtful of my direction, I jumped on to 
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the log to get my bearings. There was a low 
yelp under me, and out came an old dingo. He 
was as much surprised as I, and, instead of 
scampering off, stood and looked at me. While 
we were staring at each other a second dingo 


man, but these did not, and there were six full- 
grown, healthy animals all standing in a row, 
lifting their lips and making remarks about me 
one to another. I threw up my arms and 
shouted, and they shrank back, snarling and 


“1 THREW UP MY ARMS AND SHOUTED. 


came out of the log and stood beside the first, 
then another, and another. I began to feel 
chilly. When a fifth appeared my hair lifted, 
and it seemed to me it would never lie down 
again if that log did not stop vomiting dingoes. 
Finally a sixth came out and took his place in the 
line. I was really frightened. You naturally 
expect a dingo to run for his life when he sees a 


looking at each other, so I sprang off the log 
and rushed at them, waving my arms and yelling 
likea fiend. Then they scattered into the scrub, 
but I saw them sneaking after me among the 
trees until they sighted the camp. 

My second scare occurred on the Cataract 
River, New South Wales. Running short of 
meat, I left my tent about. three o’clock in the 
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afternoon, taking only a shot-gun and half-a- 
dozen cartridges, intending to knock over a rock 
wallaby. Game was exceedingly scarce, and 
during the whole afternoon the only thing I 
came across in the shape of meat was a native 
bear. It takes an aboriginal or a starving man 
to eat native bear, but as it was growing dusk I 
concluded to have him in default of something 
better. The bear was perched high up in the 
fork of a red-gum, and it took five shots to bring 
him out. Even then he hung by his claws for 
some time before 
he fell. With one 
cartridge left in 
my gun, and the 
hind-quarters of 
the bear, I started 
back to camp. 
But I had tra- 
velled a long way, 
and the country 
was extremely 
wild and rugged, 
therefore my pro- 
gress, on account 
of the danger in 
climbing up and 
down the gorges 
in the bad light, 
was slow. As 
night fell I 
entered a dry 
creek with preci- 
pitous banks on 
either side, and 
before 1 had pro- 
ceeded half a mile I heard the footfall of some 
creature following me. I dropped behind a 
boulder and waited, but it was too dark to see 
anything, so I went on again, rather sorry that I 
had only one cartridge. Presently, ahead of 
me, on the top of the bank to my left, a dingo 
came out, sharply defined against the sky, and, 
squatting down, threw back his head and 
howled. Dingoes can’t sing, although they 
think they can, and I was strongly tempted to 
shoot the brute to stop his noise. A moment 
later another appeared on the opposite side and 
answered him, and as I advanced more joined 
them. They would sit and howl in concert 
until I came abreast of them, then run forward 
and wait for me, howling hideously. All this 
time the pattering feet of those following me 
were quite audible amongst the scrub, and after 
awhile these, too, added their quota to the music. 
It would, perhaps, have been easy to rid myself 
of them by throwing down the meat, but I 
wanted that meat myself. By and by the 
fatigue, the darkness, and the weird howling 
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around me got on my nerves, and I decided to 
camp where I was till daylight. Having started 
a fire and collected a quantity of dry wood to 
keep it going, I felt more comfortable, and 
roasted a piece of the bear-meat, but it was too 
tough and tasteless to eat, so I threw it away 
and pitched the remainder after it into the 
bushes. There was a slight scuffling and snarl- 
ing as the dingoes got away with it, and, fancy- 
ing I had seen and heard the last of them, I lit 
my pipe and smoked until I felt sleepy; then, 

piling up the fire, 


comfortable as 
circumstances 
would permitand 
went to sleep. 
About mid- 
night I awoke, 
feeling cold. The 
fire had gone 
down, and dotted 
about me in the 
semi-darkness 
were a dozen 
dingoes, all  sit- 
ting solemnly in 
a circle. They 
vanished like 
ghosts as I rose, 
and I was 
almost con- 
vinced I was still 
dreaming, so 
noiselessly and 
quickly did they 
disappear. Kicking the embers together, I put 
more fuel on the fire and took to my pipe again. 
By and by, as the fire died down, I felt myself 
nodding, nodding, my head getting closer to my 
knees every second, and then a dingo came 
softly out of the blackness and squatted just 
beyond the circle of firelight opposite me, 
staring fixedly at my face. Soon another stole 
out, then another, and another, and another, 
until the brutes were again squatting in a grim 
circle, all staring at me without moving a muscle. 
Presently one got up, shifted a pace or two 
nearer, and squatted down again. One by one 
the others followed his example, and the circle 
grew narrower. I sat perfectly still, watching 
them; the thing was done so silently and 
uncannily—the brutes didn’t seem even to wink 
—that I really doubted whether it were not a 
nightmare after all. Again they shifted their 
position, and again, till they were quite close. 
I could stand the strain no longer. Springing 
to my feet I grabbed my gun,|but they slid out 
of sight on the instant, so [rushed about shout- 


I made myself as ~ 
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ing and banging sticks on the ground, making 
row enough to scare a menagerie. In about two 
minutes I had a white man’s fire going—you 
couldn’t get near it—and, satisfied that I had 
frightened everything into the next State, I lay 
down and went to sleep once more. I woke 
again with a start ; something cold had touched 
my face. Sitting up instantly, my heart thump- 
ing like a steam-pump, I saw that the fire had 
burned down, and caught sight of a big dingo 
slinking away into the scrub, while the indistinct 
outlines of a number of others were discernible 
here and there. Before the big fellow could get 
away he rolled over yelling with a charge of 
No. 2 in his stern ; but 1 had had as much as 
my nerves would stand; my last cartridge was 
gone, so I spent the remainder of the night in 
a tree. 

Early last year an old hunting companion, 
Mr. Arthur J. Gadson, called upon me with 
news of a pair of dingoes that were committing 
desperate havoc amongst the stock at Eudnapena, 
west of Port Augusta, South Australia, defying 
all efforts by the trappers and _ kangaroo- 
shooters for their extinction. Gadson I knew 
to be an experienced trapper and a dead shot, 
and when he suggested that we should try our 
hands on the redoubtable pair I agreed to 
accompany him, being quite ready for a holiday. 
In due time, therefore, we found ourselves in 
the granite and “porcupine” country about 
five miles out of Eudnapena, with traps 
out in all directions, ambushes built in likely 


places and left to get ‘set ”—that is to say, left . 


severely alone until the newness had worn off 
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and the game grewaccustomed 
to seeing a heap of bushes in 
open ground—and the hunt 
seriously entered upon. A 
number of dingoes howled 
round the camp that night, 
which surprised us somewhat, 
as we understood that the 
two we were out after were 
* the only ones in the district, 
but we afterwards learned 
that, though several packs 
were out, our two invariably 
hunted by themselves. As it 
happened, the very next morn- 
ing we were favoured with a 
sight of our quarry. We left 
camp before dawn to visit the 
traps, and just as day broke 
reached a “dog-leg” fence 
enclosing a small paddock of 
perhaps twenty acres, on the 
farther side of which a cow and 
a calf were grazing. We were 
about to cross the fence when Gadson touched 
my arm and dragged me down beside him, at the 
same time pointing towards the cattle. The calf 
had run up beside its mother, and both were 
looking intently towards the bush. In another 
moment a big dingo bounded clear over the 
fence, while a second and smaller one sprang on 
to the logs a few yards to the right, ran along the 
top, and jumped down beside its mate. We at 
once identified the pair, from the white blaze 
down the face of the female, as the outlaws we 
were looking for. They sat nose to nose for a 
minute or two, then together advanced towards 
the cow. They were about three hundred yards 
from us, and Gadson rested his rifle in the fence 
to fire, but at my request refrained from doing 
so, as I wished to see what the animals would 
do. The big fellow rushed straight at the cow, 
who lowered her horns and charged him. 
Instantly the smaller one made a dash at the 
calf, and an agonized “ba-a” told that her 
teeth had gone home. The cow at once 
returned to her offspring, with the big red dingo 
snapping at her hocks, only to be deluded into 
another charge. In this way the cunning brutes 
inveigled her into charging time after time, and 
each time the bellowing of the calf brought her 
back. At last she refused to move, but stood 
watching them beside the youngster ; then Mrs. 
Warrigal sat down while her big husband walked 
round and ostentatiously threw himself on his 
back a few yards from the cow’s nose. The 
latter thought she saw a good thing and went 
for it immediately. From where we were 
hidden her horns appeared to; touch him, 
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but he sprang out, apparently between her 
forelegs, and he and his mate went for the calf 
together. They bowled him over like a shot 
—one by the hock, the other by the back of 
the neck—but did not get time to finish him. 
We saw the smaller dingo go up in the air, turn 
over gracefully, 
and we heard the 
thump as she hit 
the ground, but 
before the cow 
could complete 
the job the big 
dingo fastened 
to her flank and 
held on until he 
was kicked off. 
Then Gadson 
gave the word 
and we fired. As 
it happened, we 
both aimedat the 
big fellow (value 
ten pounds) and 
both of us 
missed. But the 
joke came in 
when we went to 
see if the calf 
was seriously 
injured, The cow 
came for us tail 
on end, and we 
invited ourselves 
out of the pad- 


dock at top 
speed. Talk 
about grati- 
tude! 


The round of 
the traps showed 
one missing, and 
we followed the 
signs for a couple 
of miles before a ; 
snarl, coming from the shelter of a dense 
patch of scrub, indicated where the dingo had 
carried the trap to. It was impossible to see 
him, as the interior of the clump was as dark 
as midnight. He had torn a regular tunnel 
among the interlaced stems and was hidden 
away in the black heart of the bush, so, as his 
scalp was worth one pound, I left my rifle with 
Gadson and crawled in after him, guided by the 
sound of his struggles and angry snarls. After 
a while these ceased, and having crept a little 
farther I struck a match and found myself 
almost on top of him. He made desperate 
efforts to get at me, but the short log to which 
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the trap was attached had become entangled 
among the stems and bushes, so I struck another 
match and by its light pistolled him and dragged 
him out by the hind legs. 
In the course of a week or two we thinned 
out the dingoes considerably, but the dauntless 
two ignored our 
—— : efforts on their 
‘ zs behalf, and at 
last it became a 
point of honour 
with us to outwit 
them. We fre- 
quently heard 
them howling, 
the big male’s 
deep - throated 
bay in sharp con- 
trast to his mate’s 
lighter and 
shriller tones, 
but never sighted 
them. At last a 
boundary - rider 
told us that he 
had noted their 
tracks ona 
cattle-path lead- 
ing through the 
scrub to a dam 
where they 
drank. At first 
he gave himself 
no trouble about 
the matter, but 
when the pair 
got away with his 
dog he procured 
some traps and 
endeavoured to 
securethem. The 
killing of the dog 
was another in- 
stance of their fe- 
rocious cunning. 
The man was sitting outside his hut one morn- 
ing repairing his saddlery when he saw the two 
dingoes emerge from the bush and sit down on 
the edge of the clearing a couple of hundred 
yards from the hut. His only weapon being a 
shot-gun, they were entirely out of range, so he 
set his dog at them. The dog rushed towards 
them, barking, and they retired slowly towards 
the bush, but the collie refused to pursue them, 
and returned to the hut, whereupon the dingoes 
resumed their position in the open. Several 
times the rider put the dog at them, with the 
same result, and, finally, tried to sneak up fora 
shot, but the beasts immediately took to the 
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bush. Next day, almost at the same hour, the 
animals re-appeared. Again the dog ran bark- 
ing towards them and stopped half-way, but this 
time the dingoes began to play with each other, 
frolicking about the ground, rolling over, and 
scampering round like two puppies. ‘The dog 
stood looking at them suspiciously for some 
time, and by and by they came towards him, 
still frisking as though inviting him to join them. 
Growing more confident, the collie advanced a 
little, and presently the female warrigal gambolled 
up to him, alternately advancing, retreating, and 
pawing playfully, while the big fellow lay on the 
grass watching them. Gradually the blandish- 
ments of the female prevailed, and the poor 
collie entered into the fun. Little by little he 
was lured towards the bush; then, before he 
knew what was the matter, the treacherous pair 
pounced on him and tore him to pieces. 

The boundary-rider showed us where his 
traps were sect. The small tracks of the female 
were plainly observable where she had walked 
round and round them, though it was impossible 
to see where they were placed by the appear- 


following morning found a dingo caught by all 
four feet—each pair in a different trap. He 
might have used the third trap of the bunch to 
put his head in, but he didn’t. His teeth were 
all broken in trying to free himself. We reset 
the traps and dropped poisoned baits here and 
there, but the couple we were after left the traps 
severely alone, scratching dirt and filth upon the 
baits in derision. 

For several nights we lay in ambush at the 
dam where they came for water, and on two 
occasions, just at dusk, saw the pair come 
towards us from the scrub, the male trotting 
behind the female, but they never ventured 
within shot; their scenting power was simply 
marvellous. 

At last luck came our way. We had been 
out all one morning looking after the traps—in 
one of which, by the way, we found a seven-foot 
carpet snake—and were resting among the 
bushes on the steep bank of a dry creek. 
Farther along there was a sandy breakaway 
sloping down to the bed, and from our position 
we could see for a long distance on the scrub 
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ance of the ground. Farther out could be seen 
the great pads of the male, and in most cases 
he had squatted down while his more venture- 
some or less experienced mate had recon- 
noitred the dangerous places. We at once 
set to work, placing our traps in threes, and the 
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opposite. We had not been sitting long when 
we saw three dingoes coming through the low 
porcupine scrub on the farther side towards the 
crossing, and as they neared us we recognised 
the blazed face of the female jogging along in 
front, then her mate by his huge size, and lastly 
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a strange dog-dingo. Every hundred yards or 
so the big male would turn threateningly on the 
interloper, and the procession stopped while 
they exchanged compliments. then all three 
came steadily on again. They trotted down 
the bank, crossed the creek, and reached the 
breakaway, while we waited breathlessly for 
them to come within range. As they climbed 
up the sandy hillock the stranger must have 
said something especially offensive, for the big 
fellow suddenly turned upon him, and in a 
moment they were fighting like tigers. Gadson’s 
bullet took the female in the ribs and threw 
her down ; I shot the strange dingo dead, and 
we fired again at the big one as he galloped 
away across the creek, but both of us missed. 
When we got down to the sand the female 
had disappeared, but knowing from the blood 
on her trail that she was badly wounded we 
skinned the 
strangerand then 
tracked her to a 
long hole in the 
side of a clay- 
bank. She had 
gone home to 
die, and was 
quite dead when 
we dug her out. 
After the death 
of his mate the 
big warrigal ap- 
peared to grow 
utterly reckless. 
He got into a 
pen of eight stud 
ewes behind a 
shepherd’s hut 
and killed every 
one of them. 
The following 
day he pulled 
down and killed 
a yearling heifer 
while two men 
were ring - bark- 
ing in the same 
paddock. 
Several times 
we heard him 


howling in broad daylight; and once, when 
following the edge of a gorge, we saw him 
picking his way sullenly along the rocks on the 
farther side, stopping now and then to howl 
dismally. We were downright sorry for him— 
he presented such a mournful picture, but he 
livened up wonderfully when the bullets chipped 
the rocks round him ; the excitement really did 
him good. 

We noticed that at night his lugubrious howl- 
ing came chiefly from the direction of the clay- 
bank lair, and on revisiting it we found that 
he made a practice of marching up and down 
before the place where his wife had died, for the 
ground was covered with his tracks in parallel 
rows. We set four traps in front of the den, 
carefully replacing the earth after burying them 
and dotting it lightly with a foot from one of 
our victims. We felt pretty mean in taking 
advantage of his 
affection for his 
mate to bring 
him to his death; 
nevertheless, on 
visiting the traps 
at daybreak next 
morning, we 
were delighted 
to find one of 
them gone, After 
following his 
trail for half an 
hour we came 
upon him lying 
dead under a 
bush, with the 
trapstill attached 
to his forefoot. 
He had torn the 
bush to rags and 
scratched up the 
ground in all 
directions, —_ be- 
sides digging a 
hole that almost 
served him for a 
grave, before he 
expired. I think 
he died of a 
broken heart. 
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OUR PEACEFUL PICNIC. 


By Mrs. FreD Marturin. 


The setting of this story is among yellow cornfields, scented haystacks, and everything 


rural and calm. 


That the picnic amid such surroundings was by no means uneventful, 


however, Mrs. Maturin's diverting narrative abundantly proves. 


vy CAME back to England from many 

ry fs a blood-curdling adventure i in Africa 
NL to enjoy a happy, buttercup-and- 
daisy English summer, and it was 
agreed in the family, who had not 
seen me for four anxious years, that only calm 
and nerve-soothing amusements were to be 
organized for my enjoyment during the short 
ten weeks I was to spend on English soil. 

Said mamma, fondly, “ The poor darling 
lives on the edge of the grave in Africa. If it 
isn’t crocodiles it’s Chinese, and in the towns 
those Ojibways of Zulus are rising; and on 
the veldt she’s chased by herds of ostriches, 
whose talons, I hear, as they give you one whack 
on your skull, a ten-inch nail isa joke to. She 
insists on going back to it all soon, so, my 
darling” (turning to me), “be content, whilst 
amongst us now, to eat strawberries and cream 
on the lawn and help make the hay, and thus 
get back your confidence and your nerves. No 
kind of danger can attend those two delightfully 
rural amusements, and you will return to the 
forsaken country you have come from better 
primed to face what awaits you there.” 

“Y’ve heard,” said I, mischievously, ‘of 
people making hay and going to sleep in it and 
then having their brains skewered with some- 
one’s pitchfork.” 

“Death dogs our footsteps 
replied mamma, solemnly. 

“ All the same,” said I, “I don’t want to sit 
on a lawn eating strawberries and cream the 
entire ten weeks. I want to see beautiful 
England. Before we do anything else, let’s 
have a peaceful family picnic—no outsiders, no 
lovers, no flirtations; in fact, no disturbing ele- 
ments at all. We'll keep it to the family, and 
try and imagine we are all children again.” 

Thus it was settled, and the morning of the 
3rd of August, 1906—the day appointed for 
the picnic—saw each of us as happy as a grig, 
whatever animal that may be. 

We were all up at sunrise. The house was 
in an uproar, and the servants, who had been 
promised a lovely holiday, were worn out 
long before breakfast time. In fact, the cook 
collapsed entirely, having a clot in her brain 
that invariably stuck when any excitement was 
on, a fact so well known in the family that when 
plans were being made an almanac was always 
got out to see when ‘“‘cook’s clot” was due to 
stick again (it kept to some kind of system), and 
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everywhere,” 


that date was avoided if possible. On this 
occasion the family doctor, who had been sent 
for in view of the disturbing fact that the cook’s 
clot and the picnic must come off the same day 
or not at all, gave forth the decree that if all the 
cook’s work was done the day before the picnic 
all would be well, but, unfortunately, he proved 
a false prophet. 

At last, however, we got away, and were soon 
spinning through Esher, past Sandown Park, 
Claremont Woods, Ripley, and Guildford, and 
in an incredibly short space of time Hankey, the 
chauffeur, announced, ‘We're now close to 
Godalming, ma’am, and where will the picnic 
be held?” 

Nothing more silent and divine than the 
country around us can be pictured, The day 
was such as you can only get in England in the 
summer. ‘Two tiny clouds, like sleepy lambs, 
flecked the blue fields of heaven above us and 
hardly moved. Hundreds of birds sang in the 
deep green woods. Here waved golden corn, 
whispering to the scarlet poppies and blue-eyed 
cornflowers. A wee brown brook gurgling over 
stones between watercress and forget-me-nots 
nearly made me cry. It was so different to 
Africa, where the brooks either have no water or 
else drown you. When a cuckoo called from 
down a shady, ferny lane I said, impulsively, 
“Tet’s follow the cuckoo,” and we did, the 
motor puffing slowly up the steep lane and the 
cuckoo leading. 

It landed us opposite a five-barred gate, and 
over this we could see a lovely field of golden 
corn, all cut into sheaves, and a delightful green 
bank to sit on. It was quite evident that the 
cuckoo had good taste, and intended us to 
picnic here. ‘To make matters still more 
delightful, haystacks, for which we have a 
special predilection, could be seen not far off, 
and a red-faced farmer in the distance with a 
long whip lent the necessary touch of excitement 
and brought back one’s childhood’s days, when 
no adventure was complete unless it ended by 
an indignant farmer chasing us We all agreed 
that this was the spot ; on the other side of that 
five-barred gate should our picnic take place, 
and nowhere else. 

“«¢Trespassers will be Prosecuted,’” said 
mamma, from the motor, reading it out aloud 
through her spectacles. ‘ How can we picnic 
here, children ?” 

This was almost too/ absurd .a/ question to 


OUR 
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TRESPASSERS WILL BE PROSFCUTFD,’ SAID MAMMA,” 


reply to, but we remembered that mamma had 
forgotten her youth and the unholy joy which 
that particular announcement inspires in one’s 
breast when seeking adventure. 

“The country would be tame indeed, 
mamma,” said I, “which you were allowed to 
roam at will. It would be like a hunt without a 
fox, a shoot without a partridge——” 

“Or an egg without salt,” added L——. 

“Come along, grannie,” yelled the boys, 
wickedly ; “we'll hoist you over the gate.” 

“Ts the gate locked?” said mamma, not 
moving. “If so, we must lay our tablecloth 
elsewhere, for I cannot possibly get over it. 
Nor will I.” 

“No other place will do,” said I. 
leave yourself to us, mamma, 
and we'll get you over that 
gate. Try and imagine you’re 
sixteen again.” 

“It is guste impossible,” said 
mamma, frigidly, “that I can 
imagine myself sixteen or get 
over that gate. I decline even 
to try. My heart is not strong. 
No, Hankey, the hampers piled 
up this side will sof assist me, 
for there is the other side.” 
Hankey touched his chauffeur 
cap (a cross between a yachts- 
man’s and a demon’s), but at 
a glance from L—— con- 
tinued unloading the motor. 

Never before, probably, was 


that peaceful green lane the 
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scene of such a to-do 
and such a noise as took 
place getting mamma 
over that gate. Mamma 
was once as slim as I 
am, but is now what is 
known as “comfortable,” 
and I thought my spine 
would break as I helped 
to hoist her on to the 
top bar. Hankey was 
somewhere underneath, 
generously giving the 
whole lengthand breadth 
of his back to the job. 
The boys, hugely 
delighted at this pleasant 
commencement of the 
fun, shoved too, every- 
one holding their breath 
and counting one, two, 
three, and away, when 
up poor mamma would 
go, but always short of 
the top bar. Seeing she was likely to fall heavily 
on the other side, L—— and I ran for some of 
the corn-sheaves and piled them up into a kind 
of soft mattress, and mamma finally landed 
plump on to this, and was so indignant, on 
finding that there was a broad gap at one side 
through which she could easily have walked, 
that not till lunch was spread on a mossy bank, 
a cool breeze fanning us, two birds singing, and 
everything beautiful, did she recover and consent 
to begin to enjoy herself. 


Vi 
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Some people say they don’t really enjoy pic- 
nics—it’s so uncomfortable sitting screwed up 
and picking caterpillars out of your food, and 
balancing your plate on your knee and sharing 
tumblers with others. But I love them, and 
would like never to eat any other way. 1 got 
so used, in the wild parts of my life in Africa, 
to eating flat on the ground and having to cook 
everything first oneself, and then wash up, that 
an English picnic — with viands beautifully 
cooked at home and packed into luxurious 
hampers with crested silver tops to the dishes, 
and cushions and corn-ricks for your back, and 
the chauffeur to wait, and all the rest of it—was 
to me a very luxurious affair. 

“ Now,” said mamma, who has the sweetest 
and most forgiving nature in the world, and had 
already quite forgotten the gate incident, 
“now, my darlings, lunch being over, I will 
stay here in this peaceful spot and take care of 
the things, and have the kettle boiling for a 
nice tea at four. You are all sure to want to 
have a ramble. I will have my afternoon nap. 
Hankey can go in the motor to Godalming, and 
have a little outing. There is a circus per- 
forming in Godalming, Hankey,” said mamma, 
graciously (as if Hankey were some small boy). 
“Go and see the elephants and the bears, and 
come back for us about five.” 

A holy calm now fell upon the scene, or 
upon that part of it where we left mamma 
propped against a yellow corn-rick, We 
others all set off in quest of a nice haystack, 
mamma sleepily entreating us, as we departed, 
“to be careful of the farmer,” as if every hay- 
stack had a vigilant farmer in the middle of it. 
Refreshed with our meal, washed down with 
claret-cup, we all felt in roaring spirits, and we 
started swarming up the beautiful upland behind 
the woods, and were soon on the top admiring 
the kind of view which you get in England in 
summer time, and nowhere else in the wide 
world. 

Little thatched cottages with roses and honey- 
suckle smothering them, and pale blue smoke 
curling from their chimneys, broad meadows 
and cornfields basking in the August sunshine, 
here green, here golden, purple hills beyond, and 
the heat lying over it all like a thin, quivering 
gauze veil. Even our haystack was there—a 
beauty—up on the crest of the hill, and we all 
made a run for it. 

It was one of those ideal haystacks. A bit 
had been cut out of one corner like a clean 
wedge out of a cake, and all round it lay masses 
of the soft hay as if spread by the farmer’s kindly 
hands all ready for us to enjoy ourselves on. 
We threw ourselves down into it luxuriously— 
that is, all the girls did, while the boys were hang- 


ing each to the other one’s leg, swarming up the 
cut section with a view to reposing on the top, 
albeit the top was all stacked and pinned with 
long wooden skewers and was exceedingly 
slippery. 

There we lay on our backs and watched a 
skylark in the blue, and the bellowing and 
yelling of the excited boys over our heads held 
somehow no discordant note at all. 

One boy now stood acting as ladder to the 
others. ‘They were most persevering. ‘I'he hay- 
stack was very high, about ten feet, and as fast 
as the top boy got near the summit the hay 
gave way and down he and the rest came with 
a crash. The top boy occasionally reported 
that, a long way off, a stout male being could 
be seen superintending the loading of some 
carts with corn. He had not yet, however, 
perceived the desecration of what was presum- 
ably his property. 

Presently, the last boy having landed on the 
top, nothing would satisfy them but that we 
below should follow. 

We objected that we could never do it, but 
they declared we could. It was further intimated 
to me that not a single one of my African 
adventures would in future be believed if such a 


- simple feat as ascending an English haystack 


proved to be beyond me. 

This put me on my mettle. My position 
as the family heroine was at stake. I felt 
extremely nervous, of course, for my adven- 
tures in Africa had not included haystack- 
climbing. At that moment I would rather 
have tackled an ostrich, a crocodile, or even 
a Chinaman, but those inexorable boys were 
yelling and jeering, and so I arose and, com- 
mending my soul to Heaven, stretched up 
my wrists. My tormentors promptly seized 
them, and next instant I was dangling in the 
air, feeling that my arms mus? part from their 
sockets. When one boy in his excitement got 
me by the hair of my head and a hatpin, the 
better to haul, the physical torture which I 
silently endured was equal to anything I have 
ever suffered in my life. 

More dead than alive, I was at length landed 


- on the summit, and left to recover, while my 


other hapless female companions underwent the 
same ordeal. By this time the noise we made 
was sufficient to wake the Seven Sleepers, and 
the stack itself was beginning to look very 
dishevelled. 

Presently two more half-inanimate heaps of 
femininity were duly landed on the top, and an 
ominous heaving, like that of a monster kettle 
about to boil, seemed to be agitating the 
interior of the haystack. Up came the last 
lady, and as she appeared there was;a ghastly, 
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slipping, land-slidy feeling, and the next minute 
the whole structure collapsed. We, of course, 
started sliding with it—down, down, down. 
Mountains of hay closed over our heads, and 
without a sound or a cry we sank, the whole 
stack atop of us. Not, however, before we 
had all seen the male being aforesaid making 
towards us in a kind of volcanic way that was 
unmistakable. 


Mamma, snoozing over the half-prepared tea, 
could hardly collect her wits as we suddenly 
came running and tumbling down towards her, 
panting, “ The farmer!” 

In a few hurried words we related what had 
happened. An expensive haystack demolished 


“WE SUDDENLY CAME RUNNING 
AND TUMBLING DOWN TOWARDS 


HER, [ANTING, ‘THE FARMER !'” peer 


—the owner after us. 


The penalty, if we were 
caught, would bea hundred pounds, or imprison- 


ment, at the least. There was nothing for it 
but to hide before the owner discovered us. 

“No,” said poor mamma, firmly, yet pale as 
death. “I decline to hide. Nothing shall 
induce me.” ; 

No one paid any attention to her, however, 
and a general scramble took place as we threw 
tugs, shawls, hampers, stove, and kettle into the 
brushwood. Meanwhile mamma sat fast, wailing 
something about “ Poor innocent me,” till two of 
us seized her by the arms and dragged her into 
the wood, where she was hurriedly thrust into 
the centre of a wild rose-bush and told ‘not to 
breathe.” The boys swarmed silently up the 
trees, and we others threw ourselves into a deep 
bed of nettles in the wood—only just in time. 


in FRO we 


Crack! went the irate farmer’s whip, and he 
stood (we could see him) glaring ferociously 
round and calling to us to “Come out of that, 
or: ” Tve forgotten what threat he used, 
but it was something most unpleasant. He 
knew, of course, that we were somewhere near, 
for in the scrimmage we had left plenty of 
evidences of our late picnic—bits of torn paper, 
one of the boys’ school caps, a half-eaten 
sandwich, and so on. 

Just then I sincerely wished myself back in 
Africa. A furious man terrifies me more than any- 
thing on four legs. The peaceful English picnic 
wasn’t turning out quite as we had intended. 
Mamma moaned from under her bush in a way 
that might mean she would have a fit there. 
The nettles made an 
excruciating couch for 
one’s face, hands, and 


ankles. Overhead, 
arms and legs were 
to be dimly seen 


. clinging to branches 
in desperate positions. 
All of us now kept 
still as death, and 
escape seemed not 
so wholly impossible, 
when—oh, heavens ! 
—from afar off, be- 
twixt the high banks 
of the lane, we heard 
the motor and Han- 
key approaching, 
obedient to the 
behest to fetch us 
at five. 

Would Hankey 
guess that something 
was amiss, we won- 
dered, when he looked 

over the gate, beheld the farmer, and saw that 
we had all vanished? Or would he somehow 
give the whole show away? Earnestly, with my 
face nettlewards, did I hope that the worthy fellow 
might, knowing the family, be inspired to motor 
away, disclaiming all acquaintance with us. 

But Hankey’s devotion was destined not to 
be put to the test this time. On came the 
motor, puffing heavily—and then something 
happened. Yells, shouts, and some general 
stampede filled the lane. Then there came a 
trampling and crushing noise, the hedge close to 
mamma’s bush was rent asunder, and — oh, 
horrors !—a whole herd of coal-black, ferocious- 
looking bullocks, with curved white horns that 
seemed yards long, burst through one after the 
other, their great heads down, their tails in air, 
and their angry bellows positively deafening us 
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Hankey and the motor had driven into them in 
the narrow lane below, and they had stampeded, 
plunging through the hedge and straight into 
the midst of us. 

Two horns went clean into mamma’s bush, 
and with one dismal yell she struggled forth into 
the open, where she collided with the bailiff (as 
he later turned out to be). He, pursued by 
another bull, forgot his dignity and his rage, and 
flew for his life, but found himself encircled by 
mammia’s clinging arms. I could not (terrified 
as I was) help a dim feeling of amusement at 
the sight of mamma and the bailiff clutching at 
each other on the edge of a decp gravel-pit, and 
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“ME FOUND HIMSELF ENCIRCLED BY 
MAMMA'S CLINGING ARMS, 


also at the spectacle the peaceful corn-field now 
presented, as we all bolted in different directions 
pursued by the bulls. The boys had pluckily 
scrambled from the trees to our rescue, but soon 
found that sanve gui peut was the only thing to 
be done. L—— got on to a gate, hung to 
an overhanging branch, and yelled. Others, 
brought to bay against some obstruction, twirled 
open umbrellas in the monsters’ faces. As for 
myself, I tried to wriggle bodily under a heap of 
sheaves, but fearing to be trampled to death, I 
finally, after twice scudding round the field with 
three bellowing brutes behind me, made for 
mamma and the bailiff with such impetus that 
the edge of the gravel-pit gave way, and we all 
three slid down it and landed at the bottom in 
a sitting position in a pool of dirty water. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin. If two duellists on murder bent were sud- 
denly chased by bulls at the critical moment, 
that duel would never come off. 

“ Please, bailiff,” I sobbed, as we sat there, a 
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sight to see, and could hear by the sounds 
above that the drivers of the bullocks must 
have arrived and were now trying to get 
them out of the field again—“ please, bailiff, 
forgive us for the haystack. Don’t put us into 
prison ; we're sorry.” 

The bailiff looked sorry too, very sorry. His 
hat was a pulp, his nose the size of a cricket- 
ball, his clothes torn. 

“We do not often,” put in mamma, plain- 
tively, sitting in a quagmire of red clay, her 
bonnet on one side and a deeply injured 
expression on her face —“we do not often 
get a quict day in the fresh air.” 

This remark seemed 
to puzzle the bailiff, 
whether by its peculiar 
appropriateness or the 
impression conveyed 
that we habitually lived 
in the slums, I don’t 
know. 

Still, he looked a 
kindly man, and 
seemed inclined not to 
be too hard on anyone 
after our recent experi- 
ences, He assisted 
mamma and me out of 
the gravel-pit, and at 
the top we found the 
test of our party, who 
helped to haul us up. 

We made some at- 
tempt at introducing 
the bailiff, with a view 
to soothing his ruffled 
feelings, but after a pause it ended in explosions of 
laughter, the bailiff joining in, and declaring, as 
he slapped his knee, that he “hadn’t had such 
a stir-up for many a long year. But, of course, 
the damage to the stack must be paid for, and 
it would take six men three days to re-stack it, 
which would cost in wages——” 

Well, it wasn’t a hundred pounds, but it was a 
stiff amount for half an hour's fun andagood many 
scratches and bruises, but we were all glad to get 
it over and sit down and have our tea at last. 

The bailiff drank our health in a steaming 
cup, and was interested to hear, as he stood 
respectfully by, that I had come from Africa, 
and it was plain he considered that fact went far 
to explain our conduct, for he inquired politely 
whether out there we were all Hottentots, wore 
clothes, or only painted our bodies. 

Afterwards he imparted to Hankey “that 
more taking ladies and gents than we were he’d 
never seen.” 

And so ended Our Peaceful Picnic. 
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WIDE WORLD PICTURE TOURS. 
II.—ROUND INDIA. By Victor Pirt-KETHLEY. 


Our latest departure—chatty descriptions of interesting journeys, each illustrated 
by at least a hundred photographs of the route traversed. By the aid of these articles 
and pictures you may make “ personally-conducted tours” all over the world without 
quitting your arm-chair. This month our trip is a circuit of the great Indian Empire. 


T is not our purpose in this article 
to deal with all the places of 
interest in India; a task of such 
magnitude would be beyond 
our scope. Nor do we propose 

to indicate the most practicable and expe- 
ditious route for the intending tourist to 
follow ; we merely wish to show the stay-at- 
home reader some of the principal cities and 
sights of our great Eastern dependency, and 
give him as vivid an idea as possible of its 
wonders in the space at our disposal. India 
is far too little known and its attractions 
too little appreciated in this country, so that 
if our “picture journey” conveys to WIDE 

Wortp readers some conception of its 
fascinating interest, it will have achieved its 
object. 

Our tours start at the stately, teeming city 
of Calcutta, where we shall find something 
to interest us at every turn. Chowringhee 
Road, wide and tree-bordered, will take us 
to Government House, the official residence 


This map shows the route round India, the numbers corresponding 


with those on the photographs. 


Our illustrations are from photographs supplied by the well-known firms of Messrs. Underavod & Underwood, of London and 
‘New York; and Messrs. F. Frith & Co., Ltd., of Reigate) Suxrey, 
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of the Viceroy. Another 


point to be visited is his- 
toric Dalhousie, Square, 
where, on the north side, 
we see the site of the terrible ‘Black Hole 
of Calcutta” marked by a tablet. . Con- 
tinuing our wanderings, after inspecting 
the imposing General Post Office, we view 


the bustling Strand, with its warehouses 
and throngs of native labourers, while 
beyond the shipping in the Hooghly dis- 
plays a scene of great animation, and 
gives us some idea of the importance of 
Calcutta’s commercial interests. A charm- 
ing place that must not be missed is Eden 
Gardens, with its graceful 
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pagoda and umbrageous 
vegetation, and within easy 
reach are numerous other 
points of interest. We can 
inspect what is described as the strangest 
Mohammedan mosque in the world, built 
in the hollow of a great tree, or view the 
magnificent Jain Temple, the richest place 
of worship in Calcutta. In the streets, too, 
we shall encounter many queer sights— 
snake-charmers, fakirs, and all the curious 
types of the East—-while if we are lucky 
enough to 
have arrived 
about the 
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time of a religious festival, 
we may witness thousands 
of devout natives bathing 
in the sacred Ganges. “Leaving C alcutta 
with regret, having seen but a tithe of its 
points of interest, we take train to Benares, 
one of India’s holiest cities, and a great 
place of pilgrimage. Here we see the 
stately Mosque of Aurungzebe, with its 
slender minarets, the burning ghats, and 
the animated scene by the river-side, with 
its closely-packed boats, their occupants 
protected 
from the 
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24. Taj Mahal. Agra 


sun’s rays by huge um- 
brellas. We may gaze, 
too, upon the state chariot 
of a bloodthirsty Hindu deity—Jugger- 
naut, whose festivals are nowadays, how- 
ever, under British rule, shorn of all their 
old-time horrors. 

Continuing our course, we come to a 
place with the name of which every school- 
boy is familiar—Cawnpore, where we pay 
a visit to the historic well, with its 
beautiful memorial, a veritable triumph 
of the sculptor’s art. A short journey 
farther brings us to Lucknow. Here the 

ruins of the Residency, where 
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the celebrated Aitken’s Post 
is pointed out to us, claim 
our deep attention. Stirring 


‘ stories of the dark days of 


the Mutiny may be gleaned 
from the guardians of the 
place, and all around are 
mute reminders of that 
anxious time. 

Moving on, we reach the 
ancient city of Gwalior, 
where we can view the cele- 
brated Man Singh Palace, 
covered with carvings and 
tiles, and, if specially 
favoured, get a peep at the 
Great Durbar Hall in the 
Maharajah’s palace, furnished 
with Oriental magnificence. 

We next arrive at Agra, 
where our steps are bent at 
once to the Taj Mahal, 
which has been described 


— 


9. Carved Temple. Delhi 


as the most beautiful building 
in the world. A visit is also 
paid to the grim-looking fort, 
with its battlements and gate- 
ways, and to the imposing 
mausoleum of Akbar. We 
notice with curiosity the teem- 
ing crowds in the streets and 
the queer, ramshackle bullock- 
carts. Perhaps, also, we catch 
a glimpse of some native 
potentate visiting in state in 
his gorgeously-betasselled litter, 
escorted by a large retinue of 
servants. 

A journey of something 
under two hundred miles brings 
us to Jaipur, where dwells His 
Highness the Maharajah, one 
of the proudest and richest of 
all the Rajput princes. Jaipur 
is a well-laid-out city, and 
the Maharajah’s palace itsélf, 
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which occupies an immense area, 
is well worth a visit. Particularly 
noticeable is the “Palace of the 
Winds,” a beautiful creation of 
pink and cream-coloured stucco. 

Our next halting-place is the 
old walled town of Alwar, in North- 
Central Hindustan. The town 
offers many quaint sights, and as 
we pass along its crowded streets 
we may see a “reet,” or bullock- 
carriage, taking a lady of rank out 
for an airing. 

Pushing onwards, we come to 
historic Delhi, a city of mosques 
and palaces. After viewing the 
Kashmir Gate, with its battered 
masonry, we stroll down Chandni 
Chouk, one of the richest and 
busiest streets in the Orient, and 
visit Jummi Musjid, India’s greatest 
mosque, where at certain seasons 


thousands of devout 
Mohammedans may 
be seen prostrated in 
prayer. The palace, 
with its wonderful de- 
Corations, and the great 
Carved Temple also 
claim our attention 
before we continue on 
our way northward to 
Simla, India’s “sum- 
mer capital,” whither 
officiaidom migrates 
when the blazing heat 
renders life in the 
plains unendurable. 
The Viceregal Lodge 
is an imposing build- 
ing, and the town is 
pretty and well-built, 
while beyond the 
rugged Himalayas rear 
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themselves 
protecting. , 
ly, the moun- 
tains, nul 
lahs, and 
valleys 
offering 
plenty of} 
game to 
tempt the | 
many sports- | 
men who 
visit this 
region. 
Westward 
we turn now, 
bound for 
the city of 
Amritsar, with its Golden 
Temple ‘approached 
by ‘a* wonderfully - sculp- 
tured bridge leading out 
across the placid’ water. 
The whole scene reminds 
One irresistibly of the 
“Arabian Nights.” 
Lahore is-our next ob- 
jective, a magnificent city 
indeed, with its picturesque 
streets and_ stately build- 
ings, among which must 
be mentioned Ranjeet 
Singh’s tomb. We are not 
very far from fertile Kash- 
mir here, and as time and 
expense are of no account 
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to us we will 
take a flying 
trip into that 
beautiful 
country, tra- 
velling over 
the moun- 
tain roads in 
an “ ekka,” 
or occasion- 
ally, per- 
haps, mak- 
ing a side 
trip in a 
rickshaw 
borne by 
sure - footed 
coolies. The 
scenery is charming almost 
everywhere, the profusion 
of vegetation being par- 
ticularly noticeable. There 
are numerous poplar trees 
in Kashmir; a thirty-mile 
stretch of road from Bara- 
mula to Kashmir is lined 
with them, providing grate- 
ful shade from the glare 
of the sun. The Vale of 
Kashmir itself, of course, 
is world-famous as an 
earthly Paradise; it is 
watered by the winding 
Jhelum River, whose 
waters are crossed in 
places by nerve - trying 
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native bridges 
of rope and 
twigs — crazy 
structures cal- 
culated to give 
the timid 
tourist who 
essays to tra- 
verse them a 
distinctly un- 
pleasant time. 

Leaving this 
favoured coun- 
try and “rough. 
ing it” for the 
nonce, we push 
onto Peshawar 
and India’s 
farthest out- 
post in the rugged Khyber 
Pass, the gateway to Afghan- 
istan. 

Then we turn southwards 
again, to Quetta, where we 
may meet some of the fierce- 
eyed, bewhiskered followers 
of the Khan of Khelat. 
Continuing, we reach Ba- 
roda, whose Maharajah 
occasionally gives elephant- 
fights for the amusement of 
important visitors. 

Our next halting - place 
is Bombay, the western 
metropolis of India. Leav- 
ing the magnificent Vic- 
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toria terminus, 
we pass along 
the broad, 
well-kept 
streets to the 
harbour, where 
vessels of all 
nations lie 
awaiting or dis- 
charging — car- 
goes. Having 
viewed Cotton 
Green, where 
voluble — mer- 
chants are 
buying and 
selling vast 
stocks of cot- 
ton, arranged 
in symmetrical piles on 
every hand, we visit beau- 
tiful Malabar Hill, of 
which the city is justly 
proud, and snatch a 
glimpse of the well-known 
Byculla Club, the centre 
of much social activity. 
Bombay is a city of con- 
trasts; after palatial ter- 
races of modern buildings, 
such as Elphinstone 
Circle, one encounters 
streets of quaint old native 
houses, while in the wake 
of an up-to-date motor-car 
a primitive “ hackerry ” 
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PCE es largely a matter of pots and 


plods along. Now that we are so close we \~ 
must pay a visit to the world-famous caves of 
Elephanta, situated on an island seven miles 
from Bombay. Here, cut in the solid rock, 
are wonderful cavern temples of unknown 
antiquity, a constant source of interest to the 
sightseer and the student. 


The next point in our itine- 
rary is Poona, picturesquely 
situated by the river - side. 
Here we may inspect Govern- 
ment House, the Temple Hill, 
and the Bund Gardens, where, 
owing to the exigencies of 
climate and site, gardening is 


tubs. A long southward run 
through the fertile interior shows us irrigation and freight 
canals, and affords us interesting glimpses of native life. 
At length we reach historic Trichinopoly, where long 
ago English and French fought for supremacy. The 
jewels of the idol in the principal temple here are worth 
millions. Leaving the mainland for a while we next 
cross the Straits to Ceylon, landing at Colombo. From 
Colombo we travel up-country to Kandy, the ancient 
capital, where we inspect the Temple of the Sacred 
Tooth. At Peradeniya the Botanical Gardens provide 
a feast of beauty, and the well-wooded mountains and 
valleys are charming indeed. Groups of tea-pickers 
remind us that Ceylon produces some of the finest tea. 
Northwards we come to Madras. Leaving the railway 
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~j]} station, we make a tour of the town, viewing 
Government House, the imposing Law Courts 
buildings, and the beautiful Chepank Palace 
In the People’s Park we may hear the band 
cr go down to the beach for a breath of sea 
air. A trip to the wonderful Pagoda Temple 
at Triplicam winds up our survey, and we 


are bound for Hyderabad. We 
enter the imposing city gate and 
find a well-built and picturesque 
town, famous throughout India 
for itsembroideriesand lacquers. 
While in Hyderabad we must 
visit the caves of Ellora, not far 
off, and as wonderful in their 
way as those of Elephanta. 
Still northward we travel, 
pausing at Jabalpur to visit 
the wonderful gorge with its famous Marble Rocks ; thence 
we travel on to Calcutta once more. From here on to the 
hill-station of Darjeeling, in the mighty Himalayas, with 
Kinchinjanga towering high in rear, There is a mountain 
railway here, and the scenery is sometimes quite English- 
looking. The Runjeet River is very beautiful, amd upon 
it we may see an awe-inspiring native bridge. Another 
excursion will take us into Assam and show us the native 
villages ; and yet another to Mandalay, in Burma, where 
strange ceremonies take place on the death of high digni 
taries of the Buddhist priesthood. This last journey 
accomplished, we may return to Calcutta, filled with the 
pleasing consciousness that we have seen at least some- 
thing of the manifold attractions of India. 


Our Fight With the Devil-Fish. 


Toip By PIERRE GOULVEN AND SET Down by FREvERIC LEEs. 


Those of our readers who are acquainted with Victor Hugo's celebrated story, ‘‘The Toilers of 

the Sea,’ will have a vivid recollection of the well-known chapter in which the great novelist 

describes a fight with an octopus. To show once more that the romancist, even in his wildest flights 

of imagination, often draws on the world of fact, we publish the following story of an encounter 
with cuttle-fish, as told by a French sailor to our Paris Correspondent. 


A Gouesnitre-Cancale! Voyageurs 
pour Cancale descendent!” shouted 
the lusty - voiced porter, as the 
train steamed into the bare and 
dreary French station. Half-a- 
dozen passengers who were bound for the same 
destination as myself got out, and with them I 
passed through the waiting-room to the diligence 
which was to take us to the famous oyster 
village—a shaky, rumbling vehicle which has 
made the six miles journey there every day 
these fifty years back. Some of the seats inside 
being already occupied, and the vacant ones 
being rapidly filled 


myself once upon a time, before I became a 
driver, and I’ve seen devil-fish bigger than those 
of Erquy. Owl, monsreur, seen them with these 
very eyes. And so you've come to Cancale, 
monsieur, to hear the story of the devil-fish of 
Erquy? Well, let me advise you to find Pierre 
Goulven when you get there. He’s one of the 
fishermen who took part in the fight, and if you 
say you're a friend of mine he’ll be sure to give 
you all the details. Have another cigar? Well, 
I don’t mind if I do, sir, for you do get good 
cigars in Paris. Aferct bien 1” 

The proprietor of the Hotel des Voyageurs 


by my fellow- 
travellers, I took 
the only place that 
remained free, next 
to the driver on the 
box. A place on 
the box had a 
double advantage 
over any other : one 
was in the open air 
and by the side of 
a man who generally 
loves to talk ; and 
from this particular 
driver I might, I 
thought, be able 
to obtain some 
information on the 
subject which had 
brought me all the 
way from Paris—a 
weary journey of 
ten hours. 

“Heard of the 
devil-fish of | 


Erquy, monsieur ?” 
repeated the 
driver, when we were well on our way and 
the ice had been broken by the offer of a 
cigar. “I should think I have! All the 
countryside is talking about them. Believe the 
story’s true? Ofcourse Ido. I was a seaman 


“HE WAS SITTING READING A NEWSPAPER, AND LOOKED UP AS | ENTERED.” 


told me where I should be most likely to find 
Pierre Goulven—in a small wine-shop in the 
neighbourhood of the port, almost opposite the 
semi-circular bay of Cancale. There, indeed, I 
found him. He was-sitting reading a news- 
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Paper, and looked up as I entered. And this 
was the tale that he told me. 


There are eight of us, monsieur, on board the 
ferle, and I’m the youngest of them all. 
‘Twenty-two last birthday. Look older, do 1? 
Then that’s because of the hard life we lead, 
and I can assure you that life on board a 
chalutier is hard ; “A lot of work for very little” 
might well be our motto. Next to nothing in 
our drag-net at times, at others but a fair 
quantity of fish; only now and then a good 
catch. Putting good and bad times together, 
the average is nothing wonderful. However, 
we've got used to 


prophesied we should have a good catch. 
“Now, my boys,” he said, when we’d got well 
out of the harbour, “throw out the cha/ut and 
let’s see what St. Simon will bring us. <A 
miraculous draught of fishes, I wager you a 
chopine all round.” 

So we got to work with a will, threw the 
net into the sea, and waited for what the 
fishermen’s saint would send us. The wind 
took us, as I saw it would, in the direction 
of Besnard Island, well out into the Channel. 
There we hove to for the first time, just to see 
if we were in for a good thing. But on pulling 
in the drag-net we found that there was practi- 


bad luck, and I 
don’t think you'll 
find a more philo- 
sophical lot of men 
anywhere than those 
who work on board 
chalutiers. 

The Perle is a 
stout little boat of 
twenty tons. You'll 
be able to see her 
for yourself soon, 
when we go down 
to the harbour. She 
takes no part in the 
caravane, or annual 
oyster - fishing, but 
devotes herself ex- 
clusively to drag-net 
fishing, wherever 
she may chance to 
be. When we set 
sail from her port 
here we never know 
where the wind will 
take us. Down 


goes the net and off 
we go, generally in 
thedirection of Cape 
Grouin. At another time we may find ourselves 
opposite St. Malo, or in the neighbourhood of 
Cape Fréhel ; or, yet again, facing Erquy. From 
time to time as we speed along we pull in the 
net, empty it of its contents, and then throw it 
back into the sea, repeating the operation as 
many times as we think necessary. And to be 
certain of even a fair catch the Fer/e has to 
make a good number of knots an hour, as any 
sailor who works a cha/u? will tell you. 

But to get to the story of our fight with the 
devil-fish of Erquy. One day early in November 
last we set off as usual, with a good wind. The 
weather was splendid, everything was in our 
favour, and Kurdoncuff—he’s our patron— 


THE FRENCH FISHING-BOAT, 


“PERLE,” WHICH WAS ATTACKED BY A SCHOOL OF DEVIL-FISH. 
From a Photo. by Laurence, Paris. 


cally nothing in it—merely a few flounders and 
some smaller stuff fit only for bait. 

“We want to be farther out into the Manche,” 
said our optimistic a/ron, “and then we shall 
see what we shall see.” So out we went, the 
wind still filling our old patched sails in a 
manner that was good to look on. Better luck 
attended us the next time we drew in the chalwt, 
and we had another fair catch when we had got 
well round Cape Fréhel. Kurdoncuff was, how- 
ever, not at all satisfied, for he’d set his heart on 
a good haul, and being rather a superstitious 
man—which I’m not, allow me to tell you—he 
placed great faith in his appeal to St. Simon, 
Well, feelingysure, ashe, did, that we should 
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have something better to show for our day’s 
work than the small heap of fish at the bottom 
of the Perde, he ordered us, after we had had our 
midday -meal, to make for a favourite fishing- 
ground of ours, the Banc des Ruinais, in the 
Bay of Erquy. 

As we came into 
those waters our 
(patron took a seat 
aft, with his hand 
on the cable to 
which the drag-net 
was attached and 
his eyes on the 
sea. I can see 
him as plainly 
now as though the 
whole scene was 
before me, staring 
dreamily into the 
frothy water. Sud- 
denly I saw his 
statuesque figure 
give a quick start; 
and his hand on 
the rope, I could 
almost swear, 
tightened ex- 
citedly. One of 
my companions— 
Louis Cadderuc, 
I believe, though 
it may have been 
Nedellec—-noticed 
him, too, and re- 
marked :— 

“The patron 
thinks that there’s 
something in the 
net—a good haul 
this time, perhaps. 
I do believe, too, 
that we've slack- 
enedspeed. Didn't 
you feel the boat 
give a shiver just 
now, as though 
she’d struck some- 
thing? Mark my words, we shall be called on 
to get to work shortly.” 

Sure e1 ough, at that very moment, Kurdon- 
cuff’s gruff voice rang out with a sharp com- 
mand. ‘Come along, boys,” he cried. ‘“ Down 
with the sails, and then all hands to the drag- 
net. We’ve got a haul this time, and no 
mistake!” 

Our canvas came down amidst much flapping, 
creaking of blocks, and the tramp of heavy sea- 
boots, while the Per/e slowly lost her impetus 
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and lay without motion, save for her slow rolling 
on the waves. In a few moments we were 
hastening aft, every man to his post. 

Hauling away at the heavy pole to which the 
net is attached, we gradually pulled it out of the 
water. Judging by 
the strength we 
had to exert, it 
was evident that 
we had got an 
extraordinarily 
large catch, and 
one that would 
need a good deal 
of landing. Kur- 
doncuff, who had 
already noticed 
the danger of an 
accident—the 
ropes attaching 
the net were as 
taut as fiddle- 
strings, and the 
first meshes of the 
net that came into 
view were strained 
to breaking point 
by the tremen- 
dous weight they 
were being made 
to bear— gave a 
warning shout. 

“Steady, boys, 
steady, when you 
bring her in,” he 
cried, a great 
satisfaction in his 
voice ; “for we’ve 
got the very 
biggest catch I’ve 
ever had. There’s 
more than your 
money in this job 
if we land it high 
and dry.” 

Just as he 
spoke I chanced 
to glance at his 
face. As I did so I saw a distinct change come 
over it, and he uttered a sharp cry of ‘‘Mon 
Dieu! what’s that?” Instantly, without another 
word, he dropped one end of the freui/ into 
the sea. Nedellec had also seen something 
extremely unpleasant, and had likewise started 
back terror-stricken, otherwise I should have 
been inclined to think the patron had suddenly 
gone crazy. 

The next moment I and the others saw 
the thing that had alarmed them..| It consisted 
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of a pair of very large eyes—strange, weird eyes 
in a hideous head bearing a crown of long arms. 
‘These waved menacingly for a few seconds at the 
side of the boat and then disappeared. Cadderuc 
says that one of the tentacles actually twined 
over the bulwarks and touched him on the arm. 
However that may be, I know for certain that 
the huge frewvre disappeared with as great a 
rapidity as it had appeared, and that as soon as 
it had sunk into the sea Kurdoncuff sang out, 
“ All right, boys! It’s only a devil-fish that’s 
been attracted by our catch. Come along, let’s 
get to work, and if need be we'll haul him in 
with the rest.” 

Personally I didn’t feel so optimistic as the 
patron, and 
some of the 
others were also 
a bit scared ; 
but we did as 
we were told 
and once more 
hauled away at 
the net. 

This time we 
got it well 
within reach, 
but just as we 
were preparing 
to pull it on 
board the devil- 
fish appeared 
again, and _fix- 
ing one of its 
eight horrible 
tentacles on the 


either to the net-pole or to the side of the 
vessel. Some succeeded, and these we beat off 
as best we could, in a frenzy of excitement, with 
anything that came nearest to our hands. But 
as soon as we had rid ourselves of them others 
took their places, and soon the fight became 
general. It was evident that we had captured 
an entire family or school of devil-fish, and that 
these, finding they were partly imprisoned in 
the drag-net, were making a concerted attack 
upon us. 

The fatron, now quite disillusioned, shouted 
out an order to defend ourselves and never 
mind the net. It was given none too soon, for 
the hideous, slimy-looking creatures were by 
this time affix. 
ing their ten- 
tacles round the 
bulwarks and 
coming upon us 
by dozens. 
Some of them, 
to our intense 
horror, actually 
succeeded in 
getting into the 
boat, where they 
would — without 
doubt have 
strangled Ne- 
dellec and 
another of my 
mates named 
Poullaouec, 
around whose 
legs and arms 


side of the Per/e, 
while it twisted 
another round 
the net-pole, hoisted itself with truly marvellous 
agility almost into the boat. Had you told me 
that such a feat was possible I should never have 
believed you, for it was more like the trick of a 
trained gymnast than the work of a mere fish. 
Quick as lightning the patron, who had seized a 
hatchet, gave a cut at the creature’s head and 
succeeded in detaching its arms from the pole. 
Then we witnessed the most terrifying sight 
we poor fishermen had ever set eyes on. As 
though acting on a signal from the wounded 
devil-fish, scores and scores of fierce-eyed 
monsters rose from the sea, their arms writhing 
in the air, some of them six feet in length. For 
a distance of twenty yards the surface of the 
water was alive with them. Throwing out jets 
of water from the front of their bodies, the 
octopuses dashed hither and thither with in- 
credible swiftness, seeking all the time, by 


means of their suckers, to attach themselves 
Vol. xix.—7. 


PIERRE GOULVEN, ONE OF THE FISHEKMEN WHO FOUGHT THE DEVIL-FISH, 
From a Photo. by Laurence, Paris. 


they twined 
their: waving 
tentacles, had 
we not killed them with our fish-spades and 
hatchets. In addition to this hand-to-hand 
struggle, picture to yourself the danger we 
ran of capsizing the /er/e, which was all the 
time almost on her beam-ends, owing to the 
weight of the four to five hundred devil-fish in 
the net. We came to the conclusion that there 
must have been quite that number of them. 
They weighed down the boat so much on one 
side that, as I say, there were nine chances to 
one we should find ourselves in the water unless 
something was done. At last, therefore, Kurdon- 
cuff, with a few well-directed blows of his hatchet, 
severed the cable attaching the cha/ut to the 
boat. 

Relieved of the strain, the vessel swung clear 
of the heavy pole, which, heavily weighted as it 
was, sank almost immediately with the net and 
its repulsive contents. It was then possible for 
us to get rid off the)deyil-fish that still clung to 
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“SOON THE FIGHT KECAME GENERAL.” 


the sides of our vessel with a muscular power 
which I should say is without equal amongst the 
creatures of the sea. 

We were utterly exhausted when we had 
finished our fight with the devil-fish of Erquy— 
exhausted in body and mentally depressed more 
than I can tell you. The fafron especially 
was hard hit. The disappointment over his 
miraculous catch was bad enough, but the loss 
of his net was worse, and, as one of my cama- 
rades afterwards remarked, he must have felt 


annoyed with St. Simon for serving him such a 
scurvy trick. 

On our homeward voyage we fell in with 
one of the Newfoundland fishing vesselsy the 
Consonne, and exchanged the bodies of the 
devil-fish which still remained on board—they 
make an excellent bait—for a drop of cognac 
all round, which we sorely needed, and the 
privilege of telling the crew how we came to kill 
them. That was the one bit of happiness we had 
on that black and never-to-be-forgotten day. 


The Burning of the Car. 


A QUAINT EASTER CUSTOM IN FLORENCE. 


By ArtTHUR Hawes. 


A description of one of the most interesting festivals to be seen on the Continent. 


It dates back 


to the Crusades, and is to-day more popular than ever. 


sa N a little white dove the hopes and 

WA fears of Florence are yearly centred. 
Truth, however, will not allow us to 
say that the dove is real. It is 
artificial, but so nearly like the real 
thing that everyone is quite content. It is pure 
white, this pretty coloméina, and carries in its 
bill a light which arouses the enthusiasm of the 
city, yet stirs the peasant heart with doubt. 

This dove and the massive wooden car which 
it sets aflame are the principal features in one of 
the most interesting semi-religious festivals to be 
seen on the Continent. It takes place on the 
Saturday which precedes Easter Sunday, and 
dates back historically to the Crusades. To 
understand its real meaning, therefore, we must 
turn to the exciting days when Godfrey of 


Bouillon stormed the walls of Jerusalem. The 
story goes that the great Crusader was accom- 
panied by a youthful Florentine who, with con- 
summate bravery, planted the Christian banner 
on the city walls. To him, by way of reward, 
his chief presented three stones from the Holy 
Sepulchre which possessed the marvellous gift 
of emitting fire on Holy Saturday. In other 
words, the stones were flint and possessed the 
properties of flint. 

The name of this valiant Florentine has been 
lost, if the various versions of the story in 
which his name appears are to be accepted at 
their proper value. One version, for instance, 
says that his name was Raniero, and that, in 
order to preserve his holy relic intact and to 
keep its miraculous light aflame, he enclosed 


THE GREAT CAR, FESTOONED WITH FIREWORKS AND DRAWN BY GAILY-DECORATED OXEN, ON ITS WAY TO THE CATHFDNAL. 
From a Photo. by G. Brogi. 
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THE SCEXE IN THE DUOMO—THE OXEN HAVE BEEN REMOVED, AND THE THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE ASSEMBLED ARE WAITING FOR THE 


From a Photo. by) COMING OF THE 
it in an iron ball which he rolled before him 
with his foot — earning, because of his 
singular action, the name of “pazzo,” or 
fool, from which source came the celebrated 
Italian name of Pazzi. Another version scoffs 
at this origin of the name, and says that it really 
was a Pazzi who brought back the stone from 
Jerusalem. Whatever be the truth of the matter, 
it is known that the young Florentine’s passage 
home was beset with difficulty, and that, mounted 
on a car, he made a triumphal entry into Florence 
and placed his holy relic in the church of San 
Biagio, from which, later, it was removed to the 
Church of the Holy Apostles. 

In memory of the deeds of this noble 
Crusader the Florentines instituted a popular 
féte, which has long since gone by the name of 
“Lo Scoppio del Carro,” or ‘The Burning of 
the Car.” At that time the féte consisted in 
arranging in front of the cathedral a dicher, 


DOVE,” WHICH WILL IGNITE THE COMBUSTIBLES, (G. Brogi. 


or pyre, which was set aflame by means of the 
light from the Holy Sepulchre, just as at the 
present time in the Orient and in other places it 
is an Easter custom to light bonfires on the eve 
of Easter Sunday. In the ceremony as now 
carried out the mystic stones have long dis- 
appeared and the light which they gave forth has 
died. That which seems immortal, however, in 
connection with the festival is the deep-rooted 
belief among the peasants near Florence that 
on the flight of the dove which carries the 
sacred flame from the church to the car depends 
the success or failure of the forthcoming harvest. 
If, for instance, the fire fails to do its work, then 
the grain and fruit will also fail. If, on the 
other hand, the torch carried by the little 
colombina acts effectively, then there will be an 
abundant harvest and prosperity to all. 

It will thus be seen that the “Scoppio del 
Carro” has altered from a purely religious festival 
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THE BURNING OF THE 


to one ofa more popular character, and in some 
details it has changed considerably. The dove 
is now a modern contrivance—in reality a sort 
of rocket—which, lighted by the priest at the 
church altar, travels along a wire leading from 
the altar to the car outside, and there sets fire 
to a lot of combustibles, mainly fire-crackers, 
with which the car is prettily decorated. When 
the fuse has done its work the dove flies back 
to the altar and the ceremony is practically 
over. 

The car is an old-fashioned affair, made of 
brown wood, and is a more or less faithful 
reproduction of the chariot of Pazzo dei Pazzi. 
It dates from the seventeenth century, and is an 
exact copy of one constructed about the year 
1100 by a Florentine carpenter. It bears upon 
one of its sides an inscription which reads: 
“This car on the anniversary of every Holy 
Saturday will be carried through the square of 


CAR. ‘ 


Santa Reparata by four oxen ornamented | 
olive branches and ribbons, to take part | 
Mass during which a dove will set off the 
works provided by the community in hor 
of religion and of Pazzo dei Pazzi. Any 
causing damage to it or inflicting degrada 
on it will be seized by the official guards 
will receive five lashes from a whip.” 

No one, however, thinks of doing harn 
the well-beloved car, and punishments | 
been few and far between. It may be imag 
how summarily any depredator would be d 
with by the thousands of people who be 
noon on Holy Saturday gather before 
Duomo to witness the burning of the car. 
word “thousands” but ill expresses the 
mensity of the gathering, for, should the day 
fine, the people are packed together in 
square and side streets like sardines in a_ 
the gay head-dresses and clothes of the peass 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE “ DOVE” —“‘NO SOONER DOES IT TOUCH THE CAR THAN THE EESTOUNED SIDES LEAP INTO FLAME, WI 
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BANGING OF CRACKERS, WHICH SETS THE PEASANTS WIUD WITH DELIGHT.” 


[G. Bre, 
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who have travelled long distances from the 
countryside during the preceding night, contrast- 
ing prettily with the sombre costumes of the 
Florentine shopkeepers and merchants, who here 
mect with them on common ground. ‘Those 
who are more privileged may obtain a coign of 
vantage in one of the houses abutting on the 
square, but as the accommodation of these is 
limited the occasional sightseer is forced to 
stand. Only once in the year does Florence 
witness this inspiring sight, and he who would 
stand near the burning car must take his place 
in the square at an early hour. 

The clergy, likewise, rise early, At nine 
o'clock, before the altar of the litthe Church of 
the Holy Apostles, the priestly head of the parish, 
surrounded by his canons and deacons, performs 
the ceremony of drawing from the stones of St. 
Sepulchre the holy fire. In a silken purse he 
breaks a stone, and having knocked it against a 
piece of steel sets fire to a bit of tinder, with 
which he lights a stick of sulphur and then a 
little lantern, When this ceremony has been 
completed a procession is formed and marches 
towards the Duomo, the object being to deposit 
the light on the altar of the famous old church, 
where it will burn throughout the year. 

It is from this altar that the dove-like rocket 
starts on its rapid flight to the car outside. 
‘That portion of the festival needs but the 
presence of the Archbishop and the arrival of the 
car itself to begin. ‘The oxen and the car make 
their appearance shortly before twelve o'clock, 
their advent being greeted by much cheering. 
It creaks noisily as it makes its way along, and 
presents an imposing spectacle, festooned as it 
is with fire-crackers and red, white, and green 
bunting, the national colours of Italy. ‘The 
passage of the car through the streets of 
Florence has been slow and peaceful, as if the 
silent, big-eyed oxen were fully aware of their 
dignified burden and of the part which their 
ancestors have played in the festival for many 
hundreds of years. With stately step they are 
guided through the mass of humanity outside 
the cathedral and are unyoked, to be led into a 
byway near the square, where they quietly wait 
the completion of the ceremony. ‘The oxen are 
pure white, Each carries a wide ribbon around 
his body, and his horns are tipped with gold. 

The car is now placed directly in front of the 
cathedral door, with a cordon of police around 


it to keep off the surging crowd. Soon, from 
the baptistery, the Archbishop emerges, and a 
solemn procession passes into the cathedral, 
where the priest pronounces a blessing over the 
mechanical dove. ‘The minutes before midday 
seem to be hours, and all wait impatiently for 
the sound of the midday gun. Another half- 
minute, and still another moves tediously on, 
and the crowd fidgets impatiently. No one who 
has not witnessed the burning of the car in 
llorence knows the feeling of those wearying 
moments. A sudden stillness settles upon the 
throng: the thousands of people scem to hold 
their breath in suspense. 

Ah! the midday gun booms out. ‘The fuse 
is lighted—an operation which the populace 
does not see - and in a flash the dove darts 
swiftly from the cathedral door and along 
the wire towards the car, leaving behind it a 
trail of smoke. No sooner does it touch the 
combustibles on the car than the festooned 
sides leap into flame, with a banging of crackers 
and a crackling fusillade of fireworks which set 
the peasants wild with delight. The people dodge 
each other and the burning wood and paper 
flying upwards, which suddenly falls in a bright 
shower among the crowd. ‘The bells in the 
towers ring with happiness, and the flapping 
pigeons burst from their cotes, startled by the 
unexpected noise. ‘he car by this time is well 
ablaze, for the dove’s work has been performed 
to the satisfaction ofall. A fireman stands near 
to see that no particular harm shall be done to 
the body of the car by a sudden conflagration 
‘The dying light, however, quickly proves that all 
is well, and the peasants go their way rejoicing. 

Again the oxen are harnessed to the big 
vehicle and proceed with it through the streets 
to the place where the car is housed until the 
following year. ‘The square empties gradually, 
some people resuming their interrupted work, 
while others proceed to the palace of the Pazzi, 
where honour is done to the great Crusader by 
another explosion of fire-crackers. The peasants, 
or contadine, for whom the festival has a special 
meaning, lose no time in turning to their labours. 
The day has been auspicious and a benison has 
been placed upon their work. With happy 
hearts they trudge homewards from the beauti- 
ful city to their fallow farms, and there await the 


-bounteous harvest presaged by the successful 


burning of the car. 


Mehmet the Brigand. 


By THE Rev. F. CowLEy WHITEHOUSE. 


The author is chaplain to H.B.M. Embassy at Constantinople, and in the following engrossing 
narrative sets forth some of the adventures of Tchakidji Mehmet, a brigand who has probably 


given the Turkish authorities more trouble than all the rest of his fraternity put together. 
is a sort of Oriental Dick Turpin—“ a scoundrel, no doubt,” 


Mehmet 
writes the author, ‘but an uncommonly 


picturesque one, of a courage literally lion-hearted, and chivalrous to women.” 


wera CHAKIDJI MEHMET is a 
brigand, the son of a brigand, and 
very probably the grandson of a 
wea brigand as well. His father, 

Mehmet, was a Yourouk, or wan- 
dering mountaineer of Asia Minor, who cast in 
his lot with a celebrated band of brigands under 
the leadership of Yourouk Osman. For years 
the outlaws succeeded in evading or defeating 
the expeditions sent out to capture them, and 
at last they became so daring and so powerful 
that the military police at Smyrna received 
instructions to put an end by some means to a 
state of things which was becoming intolerable. 

The Vali (Governor) of the Smyrna vilayet 
took the matter in hand. He sent an offer of 
pardon to Yourouk Osman, and proposed that 
he should become chief of the police in the 
district, and should enrol under him such of 
his men as he chose. ‘Io Westerners this may 
seem akin to the style of procedure in comic 
opera, but a similar policy has been adopted on 
several occasions in the Near East and the 
results have been surprisingly felicitous. Re- 
formed brigands have invariably proved most 
trustworthy guardians of the public peace, and 
the country-side has submitted to their rulings 
without a murmur. 

After long deliberations with his band, Osman 
at last graciously consented to allow the Govern- 
ment to pardon him, and was invited to go to 
the Konak (Governor's palace) in Smyrna with 
his band to receive his formal appointment to 
his new official post. 

A week or two later Osman and most of his 
men passed through the streets of Smyrna on 
their way to the Konak. On their arrival at the 
palace they were invited within the big gates. 
On entering, they found themselves in a huge 
quadrangle. Opposite them was a broad flight 
of marble steps leading to the chief entrance. 
As they ascended the steps officers came forward 
and informed them that they could not go into 
the presence of the Vali armed with their 
revolvers. Whether Osman suspected treachery 
or not it is impossible to say, but he roundly 
refused to lay down his arms, and bade his men 
follow him closely. In the hall no one was 
to be seen.. The officials say that at this 
moment Osman and his men drew their revolvers, 
but this is clearly a fabrication of the authorities 


to excuse their own hateful treachery. Then, 
without the slightest warning, pandemonium 
broke loose. A crowd of zaptiehs or military 
police dashed out from the passages and rooms, 
and directed a terrific fire from revolvers and 
rifles upon the unfortunate Yourouks, who fought 
with magnificent bravery. Osman himself shot 
down five or six of his assailants, and fell dead 
as he burst open the door of the chamber in 
which the Vali was sitting. Only one man 
escaped from the slaughter, and he, grievously 
wounded as he was, made his way back to the 
mountains from whence he had come, and is 
living to this day. 

It so happened that the father of Tchakidji 
Mehmet was one of the few members of the 
band who had been left behind when the brigands 
made their last march. He settled down in a 
village near Odemish, and commenced to 
live the ordinary life of the ‘Turkish peasant. 
One of the local zaptichs thought he saw 
an opportunity of recommending — himself 
to the authorities, and he accordingly 
determined to kill Mehmet. He went to the 
field in which the ex-brigand was working, 
engaged him in conversation, and in cold blood 
shot him down from behind. After this vile 
murder he was promoted to the rank of 
chaoush, which corresponds to our sergeant, 
and eventually became the chief of police at 
Odemish. His conscience, however, would not 
suffer him to rest, and his soul became 
possessed with guilty fears; he firmly believed 
that Tchakidji Mehmet, now in his eighteenth 
year, was meditating revenge for his father’s 
death. The chaoush accordingly determined to 
render himself safe from attack. An oppor- 
tunity soon presented itself A man was found 
lying dead outside the village where ‘I'chakidji 
Mehmet lived, and the chaoush promptly 
fastened the guilt on the young fellow without 
a shred of evidence to support the charge. He 
arrested his victim and succeeded in having him 
imprisoned without any trial. It is possible 
that Tchakidji had already determined to be 
revenged on the soldier, but now he was con- 
firmed in that resolve, and swore a great oath of 
vengeance. 

“Tnshallah!” he said. “T will kill him even 
as he killed my father, and over my father's 
grave shall he fall-dead.” 
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“HE UNFORTUNATR YOUROUKS FOUGHT WITH MAGNIFICENT 
BRAVERY.” 


The oath was kept to the letter. For eight 
months the young man endured the horrors of a 
Turkish prison, and the iron entered deep into 
his soul. He had no means of alleviating the 
rigour of his confinement, no money with which 
to bribe his jailers, nor friends to bring him food 
and tobacco. In such cases the lot of a prisoner 
is indeed pitiable, and Tchakidji Mehmet suffered 
deeply before he was fortunate enough to succeed 
in making his escape. Then, with the avowed 
intention of killing his enemy, he betook himself 
to the mountains and patiently awaited his oppor- 
tunity. Either by accident or design he eventu- 
ally met the chief of police just outside the 
cemetery where his father was buried. The 


officer was ac- 
companied by 
one of his sub- 
ordinates, a man 
named Husni. 
Tchakidji con- 
frontedthem,and 
called upon 
Husni to stand 
aside as he had 
no quarrel with 
him. Husni, 
however, was not 
wanting in pluck, 
and attacked the 
assailant. 

“On your head 
be it,” ejaculated 
Tchakidji, and 
shot him in the 
leg. At this the 
chief of police 
fled in a panic, 
but was pursued 
through the 
cemetery and 
shot through the 
body. In his last 
agony, Curious to 
relate, he fell 
headlong across 
the grave of the 
man he had so 
foully murdered. Husni died 
shortly after in the Turkish hos- 
pital at Smyrna, and Tchakidji, 
hearing that a price was offered 
for his head, set up as a brigand. 
He commenced by getting together a band of 
five men, and was induced by an Armenian 
named Davitian to take service under the 
brigand Kesselogiou. ‘his arrangement, how- 
ever, soon proved unworkable. Tchakidji, a 
magnificent shot and a born leader of men, 
could rule, but could not submit to discipline. 
For a time no rupture took place, but at last a 
scrimmage occurred in which one man from 
each band was killed. Davitian was greatly 
perturbed at this, and thought he would try to 
reconcile the two leaders. He therefore invited 
them and their followers to a feast at his house, 
but was foolish enough to do so without informing 
the two parties that they were to meet each other. 

Tchakidji was the first to arrive. While 
seated in the house he saw Kesseloglou 
approaching with his band. He jumped to the 
conclusion that a trap had been laid for him, 
and snatching up his rifle he rushed to the door 
and called upon his rival to stand. 
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“Put down your rifle,” he cried, “and let us 
two fight it out with our knives.” 

Kesseloglou made no reply, so Tchakidji 
flung down his rifle and drew his knife. His 
opponent levelled his gun hastily, but before he 
could pull the trigger the knife was buried in his 
heart. His men made a gallant stand, but were 
shot down one after another. 

A certain Kamali, who was not with Kesse- 
loglou on this occasion, was now the only 
surviving member of the band, and he set to 
work to form another 
band to revenge his 
chief. He erroneously 
believed that Davitian 
had acted the part of a 
traitor, and his first care 
was to kill him. He ac- 
cordingly sent word to 
the unfortunate Arme- 
nian that he wanted 
food and other supplies, 
and directed him to 
bring the articles to a 
rendezvous which was 
one of the brigands’ 
rallying-points in time of 
danger. The unsuspect- 
ing Davitian obeyed the 
order and was rewarded 
with a bullet through the 
brain. From that time 
onward Tchakidji Meh- 
met has been a power in 
the land. He gathered 
together nearly thirty . 
adherents, being careful 
to choose young, un- 
married men, every one 
of whom had to prove 
that he was a good shot 
before being enrolled. 
‘To this day the brigand 
and his men sedulously 
practise their shooting. 
The marksmanship all 
round is extraordinarily 
good, the favourite mark 
being a china coffee cup 
set up on the pinnacle 
of a rock. Tchakidji 
rules his men with a 
cold, even justice which 
they evidently appreci- 
ate. He realizes wherein 
his power lies, and has 
made himself popular 
amongst the villagers 


of the province. Many 
Vol. xix.—8, 


tales are told of the benefits he has conferred 
on the districts he has frequented. He has 
built roads and restored ruined bridges; he 
has given handsome gifts to individuals over- 
taken by misfortune ; and he has been the means 
of putting down cattle-lifting for many miles 
around his particular sphere of operations.- 
Above all, he has never been known to ill-treat 
a woman, and this, in a country like Turkey, is 
a great recommendation. On one occasion his 
second in command announced his intention of 


“BEFORE HE COULD PULL THE TRIGGER THE KNiRE WAS BURIED IN HIS HEART." 
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carrying off from a village they had just visited 
a woman who had taken his fancy. 

“ Yasak !” (“¢ Forbidden !”) said his leader. 

The recalcitrant young man averred that he 
was going back to carry out his intention, 
whether Tchakidji liked it or not. 

“You go at your own risk ; I forbid it,” said 
Tchakidji. | Nevertheless, the youth turned 
back. Slowly his chief raised his rifle. 

“You are a dead man if you take another 
step in that direction!” he said, sternly. 

‘The other laughed and proceeded on his way, 
and the next moment was lying dead on his 
face in the public highway. 

The villagers, knowing from such incidents as 
these that they are safe from oppression and 
outrage, give the brigand timely notice of the 
coming of the soldiers, and are always ready to 
send him supplies up into the mountains when 
he has to hide from his pursuers. ‘Thus it is 
that Tchakidji is as safe as if he were living 
the life of an inoffensive peasant in his native 
village, and is able to laugh at all attempts to 
take him 

The people love to tell such tales as the 

* fullowing about their hero. 

One day an old man came riding along the 
track on a mule. He looked sad and dispirited, 
and failed to answer the salutation of a man 
sitting by the wayside. ‘The latter called to him 
again. % 

“Gel bakaloum, baba ” (“Come here, father”), 
he said. ‘The old Turk obeyed, but without 
alacrity, and the stranger interrogated him as to 
his evident sadness. 

* Have I not reason to be sad?” responded 
the old man. “This mule is all I possess in 
the world, and, as my son is about to be married 
and needs money for the wedding, I am going 
to Barsa to sell the animal to pay the expenses. 
Have I not good reason for my sadness ?” 

Without hesitation the stranger, who, of 
course, was Tchakidji Mehmet, drew out ten 
liras (nine pounds) from his crimson waist-sash, 
and bade the old man keep his mule and be 
happy once more. 

Many of the big landowners and farmers pay 
a fixed amount every year to the brigand. They 
do so in many cases not unwillingly, for they in 
return are protected from cattle robbers and are 
safe from molestation so long as Tchakidji 
remains the uncrowned king of the district. 
The brigand has also other sources of income. 
He will carry off some well-known man and 
hold him to ransom, and he takes special 
delight in swooping down upon those notorious 
for oppression or meanness, and extracting from 
them sums of money varying from hundreds to 
thousands. 


With the Turkish Government Tchakidji is 
always at enmity. With the zaptiehs he has a 
blood feud, and shoots them down without 
mercy whenever he has an opportunity. He 
hates all Albanians, who he considers ought not 
to be allowed to overrun the country in the way 
they are doing ; and there is also another reason 
for his hatred of this race—a reason which will 
be made apparent later on in this account of his 
life. 

Having spent some time in gathering together 
and disciplining his men, ‘I'chakidji started opera- 
tions on an extended scale. His first big coup 
was typical of his subsequent methods, and 
affords a good example of his cool audacity and 
unwavering courage. He entered Thyra, a town 
of over thirteen thousand inhabitants, and pro- 
ceeded to the house of a wealthy Turk, where 
he forced the terrified owner to open his safe. 
In it he found three thousand five hundred 
liras; the brigand appropriated the three 
thousand and left behind him the odd five 
hundred. He then retreated to the plain of 
Adagidé, near Odemish, to await the attack of 
three hundred soldiers, who he knew were in 
hot pursuit. ‘he soldiers came across three of 
his men who had got separated from their com- 
rades, and after mortally wounding one of them 
surrounded a hut into which the trio had 
retreated. But ‘Tchakidji was not far off, and 
came hurrying eagerly to the rescue. With 
reckless bravery he attacked the soldiers, killed 
the commandant, Lazi, and eleven of his men, 
and drove the rest in disgraceful flight from the 
plain. After this ‘'chakidji thought he had 
better retire into his mountain fastnesses, and 
took refuge in the Boz Dagh (Mount Tmolos), 
where he was hunted by a hundred soldiers and 
Albanians, of whom he killed twelve. ‘The 
outlaw was greatly incensed at the idea of 
Albanians being called in to assist the authori- 
ties, and it was from this date that he gave no 
quarter to any who fell into his hands, 

‘The pursuit was so vigorously followed up 
that Tchakidji was compelled again to move his 
quarters. This time he passed into the Moughla 
district beyond Aidin, where he held up a Greek, 
by name Stavro Baroutzi, obtaining from him a 
ransom of five hundred liras. This Stavro had 
a brother named Nicolaki, who induced the 
Government to increase the number of soldiers 
out after the brigand. The latter, on hearing 
this—to punish Nicolaki and to show his con- 
tempt for the efforts of the authorities—crossed 
over to the Mandran Dagh above Tchina, and 
took up his post on the road leading to Ak 
Tchova, to which town, as it was market-day, 
he expected Nicolaki to go. He stopped all 
passers-by, to prevent them giving warning, 
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and had collected quite 
a crowd of involuntary 
spectators by the time 
that Nicolaki came along 
with his friend Haji 
Nicoli. The brigand 
saluted them with marked 
politeness, and invited 
them to have coffee with 
him at the roadside inn. 
It can be imagined with 
what feelings the two 
luckless men accepted 
the courtesy. Tchakidji 
entertained them, and 
extended to them a fur- 
ther invitation —to ac- 
company him across the 
Mandran Dagh to a mill 
owned by Haji Nicoli. 
The luckless captives 
had no choice but to 
obey, and on arriving at 
their destination Tcha- 
kidji_ mulcted Nicolaki 
in the sum of one thou- 
sand liras, and Haji 
Nicoli in the sum of five 
hundred. From that time 
onwards sufferers have 
been very careful about 
applying to the Govern- 
ment for assistance to 
revenge themselves on 
Tchakidji Mehmet. 

Leaving the Mandran 
Dagh the outlaw crossed 
over to the Magnesia 
Mountains (Mount Sipy- 
lus), and from there he 
sent word to a rich Bey, 
living outside the village 
of Ingezik, to remit him 
five hundred liras with- 
out delay. 

The Bey sent the brief 
reply: ‘Were you my 
partner when I made my money?” ‘Thereupon 
Tchakidji sent to inform him that within four 
days he would come in person to collect the 
money, and gave him leave to notify the 
authorities of his contemplated visit. The Bey 
took the precaution of doing so, and also armed 
all his retainers to resist the brigand. On the 
fourth day Tchakidji, according to his promise, 
came coolly strolling into the village. The 
greater part of the band remained outside, while 
their chief, accompanied by only two or three 
men, walked leisurely through the main street. 


‘NICOLAKI CAME ALO: 


G WITH HIS FRIEND HAJE NICOLL,” 


They did not even take the trouble to 
unsling their rifles. They met a number 
of armed men, and Tchakidji, introducing 
himself to them, suavely inquired if the warlike 
preparations were intended as a reception for 
him. Overawed by the presence of the famous 
outlaw the villagers did not fire a shot, and it is 
said that they were not really sorry to hear that 
the Bey was to have toll levied on him, he being 
known as a miser and an oppressor of the poor 
and helpless. The brigand next demanded to 
be shown the way/to the Bey’s house. ‘There he 
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found that the owner had departed, leaving 
behind him instructions that ‘Tchakidji was to 
be shot as scon as he put in an appearance. 
Tchakidji found no money, and so he took the 
sey’s young son as a hostage until the ransom 
should be paid. 

On leaving the village the young captive was 
led to a hill hard by, but after a short time 
‘Tchakidji sent the child back with a con- 
temptuous messaze to the effect that he was 
already tired of acting as dry nurse, but that he 
expected the immediate payment of the sum 
demanded. Tle also bade the villagers inform 
the soldiers on their arrival that they would find 
him awaiting them on the hill. 

A few hours later the Souvaris, or mounted 
police, came galloping into Ingezik. The 
villagers told them what had happened, and 
offered to show them where the brigands were. 
The soldiers, however, said that their horses 
needed fodder and a rest, and called upon the 
village to furnish them also with food. ‘They 
took not merely a supply for present necessities, 
but each trooper went off with as much as his 
horse could carry besides. Instead of following 
the brigands, they suddenly discovered that their 
horses were too tired to go farther, and they 
trotted back in the direction from which they 
had come. ‘The close proximity of the redoubt- 
able Tchakidji and his confident message to 
them had sapped their courage and made them 
decline the encounter. ‘The Bey, seeing that 
Tchakidji was not to be trifled with, hastened to 
pay up the five hundred liras. 

Tchakidji was next heard of within a few 
hours’ ride of Smyrna in the Mamout Dagh 
above the town of Barsa. There he remained 
quietly for a lengthy period without attracting 
the notice of the authorities, but, tiring at length 
of an inactive life, he returned to his old haunts 
in the Boz Dagh, where the second period of 
his life of brigandage may be said to have com- 
menced. The developments were curious and 
interesting. Back once more in his former 
hunting - grounds, ‘Tchakidji was soon called 
upon to exercise his informal authority. A negro 
had abducted a Yourouk woman. Tchakidji 
set himself the task of punishing the miscreant. 
He went off alone, tracked the offender down 
with sleuth-hound sagacity, and shot him at 
sight. ‘This act of summary justice was greatly 
appreciated in the neighbourhood, and was 
seized upon by Kiamil Pasha, the present Vali 
of the Smyrna vilayet, as a good excuse for 
opening up negotiations with the brigand. This 
Kiamil Pasha is a tactful and enlightened man, 
who has done all in his power by careful 
administration to improve the state of the 
Provinee over which he rules. 


The Pasha sent word to Tchakidji Mehmet 
to surrender, promising him a full pardon. The 
outlaw wrongly decided that he could not trust 
the word of the Vali. He remembered how his 
father had been treated, and so he returned 
answer that he would not surrender unless an 
Englishman would stand surety for his safety. 
He mentioned a certain Mr. Edward Whittall, 
a member of a family very well known through- 
out the Near East, and said he would accept his 
assurance that the pardon would be extended to 
his whole band. He informed Mr. Whittall of 
his decision through one of the latter’s bulb- 
pickers, who was at this time collecting speci- 
mens on the Boz Dagh. With the consent of 
the Vali, Mr. Whittall entered into negotiations 
with Tchakidji. The brigand was inclined to 
be suspicious at first, and the envoy sent up 
from Smyrna was not admitted to his presence, 
but had to be content with interviews with some 
of ‘Tchakidji’s relatives. However, at last’ it 
was arranged that the brigand’s brother-in-law 
should come down to Bournabat, a suburb of 
Smyrna, and interview Mr. Whittall. 

The meeting took place, but, unfortunately, 
when everything was on the point of being 
settled, an unexpected hitch occurred. 

A band of Albanians carried off a man called 
Photi from Bagarassi, a village close to the town 
of Sokia, and, althoug h they received the stipu- 
lated ransom of eight hundred liras, murdered 
their prisoner in cold blood. ‘Tchakidji_ was 
informed of this, and was furiously enraged at it. 
He looked upon this act of the Albanians as 
contravening all the laws of brigandage, and he 
announced that he would make it his business 
to deal out exemplary punishment upon the 
offenders. Soon afterwards news came to 
Smyrna that Tchakidji had kept his word. He 
had not only surprised the offending band when 
seated around their camp-fire, but had also 
attacked an Albanian village and killed a large 
number of the men who, so report said, had 
been implicated in the doings of the band. The 
Albanians, hearing of the death of their country- 
men, turned out in large numbers to avenge 
themselves on Tchakidji. ‘They obtained arms 
from the Government, and were promised five 
hundred liras for ‘Tchakidji’s head. 

The famous brigand was now in a difficult 
position. He had many enemies to meet. The 
Government was setting a price on his head ; 
the Albanians were thirsting for his blood ; 
and Kamali, the only survivor of Kesseloglou’s 
band, was still lurking about to get an 
opportunity of putting a bullet into his 
back. At this juncture orders came from the 
Sultan that ‘Tchakidji’s family were to be 
removed from their yillage near Odemish and 
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transported to one of the islands in order that 
they might no longer assist the brigand to evade 
capture. 

This was in the autumn of 1903, and Mr. 
Whittall suggested to the Vali that another effort 
might be made to get the brigand to surrender. 
The Vali agreed, and the Englishman sent up a 
messenger to Tchakidji’s village. For some time 
no meeting could be arranged owing to the fact 
that Kamali was in the neighbourhood, and 
Tchakidji was keeping away so as to avoid 
being surprised and shot by him when off 
his guard; but at last ‘the messenger was 
informed that if he went to Kenefkeuy, a 
village in the Boz Dagh, be would be granted 
an interview. On arriving at this village the 
envoy was kept waiting for a day or two and 
was then conducted to. a house on the outskirts 
of the village, where Tchakidji and six of his 
men were awaiting him. On being admitted to 


“HE FOUND THE BANDITS SITTING IN A SEMICIRCLE.* 


the house he found the bandits sitting in 
a semicircle, dressed in richly - embroidered 
clothes, and each with his rifle lying across his 
knees. Fruit, coffee, and cigarettes were served, 


and after the usual courtesies Tchakidji took a 
lamp and asked the visitor to accompany him 
to an inner room, where they might discuss the 
situation in private. 

As soon as they were alone the envoy frankly 
recounted the orders which had been received 
from Constantinople with regard to Tchakidji’s 
family. 

“But,” he continued, “the Vali is most 
unwilling to enforce this order, and he begs you 
to surrender and to accept the pardon offered 
you by the Sultan.” 

Tchakidj: thought a while, and then replied, 
“Of what value is my life to me? The 
Government has taken from me all that I value. 
I am prevented from seeing my family, so what 
difference does it make to me personally if they 
are exiled ?” 

The envoy again urged him to accept the 
offer, and finally ‘Tchakidji agreed under the 


following conditions. Firstly, 
that the armed Albanians 
should be withdrawn for two 
months, and permission be 
given to him to settle his feud with Kamali 
without any outside interference. Secondly, he 
demanded that he should be made a Krissadar, 
or mountain policeman, in the employ of the 
Government. If this were done, he guaranteed - 
to keep the whole district clear of brigands. 

Mr. Whittall communicated the terms of sur- 
render to the Vali, by whom they were promptly 
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accepted ; but before the Albanians could be 
withdrawn, news came down from Odemish 
that the irrepressible I'chakidji had broken out 
in a fresh direction. He had shot his father-in- 
law, mother-in-law, brother-in-law, and sister-in- 
law. The reason of this slaughter was as follows. 
One of Tchakidji’s brothers-in-law was a man 
named Mahmoud, who had thought fit to join 
Kamali. In one of the numerous encounters 
between the two bands, T’chakidji, in fair fight, 
chanced to kill Mahmoud. Desiring to avenge 
their son’s death, the parents of Mahmoud 
invited Kamali to use their house when he 
wanted to spy upon ‘T’chakidji, who, whenever 
he deemed it safe, used to come to the village 
to visit his wife. ‘he plan was that Kamali 
should shoot his rival when entering or leaving 
his house, which was close by. ‘The plot failed 
by reason of Tchakidji becoming cognizant of 
it. He determined to punish the treachery of 
his relatives in so terrible a way that others 
would hesitate before interfering with him. 
He and his band came unexpectedly into the 
village one day, surrounded his father-in-law’s 
house, and shot the whole family. Fortunately 
for himself, Kamali happened not to be in the 
village that day. 

A garbled account of this deed was carried 
down to Smyrna, but the Vali took the trouble 
to obtain the particulars, and, sceing that the 
brigand was in some degree justified in acting as 
he had, again offered the pardon on the same 
terms. Tchakidji accepted it, and was at once 
installed as a Krissadar. 

For six months ‘Tchakidji Mehmet served the 
Government well. Under his superintendence 
the vilayet was freed from the unwelcome 
presence of several bands of brigands. A big 
fight took place between the Krissadars and 
Kamali. ‘The latter was killed and his men 
dispersed, but one of them, a-man named Mus- 
suloglou, retired to the mountains above Nazli, 
and, having collected a band of seven brigands, 
terrorized the district until he was pardoned and 
also made a Krissadar. On his appointment 
he made the fatal mistake of trying to shoot 
Tchakidji. The consequence was that he and 
his men were wiped out of existence. ‘Tcha- 
kidji, however, thinking that the Government 
would call him to account for killing some of 
their officials, deemed it expedient to vacate his 
post. He accordingly disappeared into the 
mountains, but refrained for a long time from 
any act of brigandage. His withdrawal from 
Government employ was signalized by an aston- 
ishing outbreak of crime all over the vilayet. 
Robberies, murders, and cattle - lifting were 
reported from every quarter, and the Govern- 
ment realized how useful Tchakidji had been 
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as guardian of the peace. Some months later 
the name of Tchakidji was on everyone’s lips 
through the following romantic incident. 

The headman of Caimakdji lives in a com- 
fortable dwelling on the outskirts of the village. 
He possesses a good deal of land, and passes as 
a wealthy man among the simple country folk. 
He has a beautiful daughter, of whom he is 
extremely proud. One day the girl mysteriously 
disappeared, and the distracted father had no 
clue to tell him what had happened to her. 
Had she fallen into the hands of the wandering 
Cziganis (gipsies)? Was she alive or dead ? 
Revolving such thoughts in his distracted brain, 
the unhappy father was roaming about his 
property when he was accosted by a man who 
suddenly confronted him. 

“I am Tchakidji Mehmet,” announced the 
man. “I am ‘I'chakidji. I have carried off 
your daughter, and I hold her to a ransom of 
sixteen hundred liras.” 

“Sixteen hundred liras!” echoed the head- 
man. “And where am I to find sixteen 
hundred liras ?” 

“Do I know where you are to find it?” 
responded the stranger. “ This only I know— 
bring me sixteen hundred liras within a fort- 
night, or never hope to see your daughter 
again.” 

‘The heart-broken father begged and implored 
the brigand to have mercy on him, but his 
entreaties were in vain. 

“Bring the money within a fortnight,” re- 
peated the brigand, ‘or —I swear it on my 
father’s beard—your daughter is lost to you for 
ever.” He proceeded to give the father instruc- 
tions where to take the money-—to a hill some 
distance away, where he was to light a fire at 
sunset and await ‘T'chakidji and his band. 
This done, the brigand turned on his heel and 
departed, unheeding the cries for mercy from 
the unfortunate headman. 

Several days passed, and the headman, by 
selling his property, succeeded in getting 
together about a thousand liras, but he had 
no hope of making up the remaining sum. 
Once again, sick at heart, he was roaming about 
his land, and again he was accosted by a 
stranger. 

“Are you the headman of Caimakdji ? ” 
inquired the new-comer. 

“Tam.” 

“Ts it true that your daughter has been 
carried off by Tchakidji Mehmet?” 

“ Allah, Allah !” replied the poor fellow, “it is 
indeed true.” 

“ And what are you doing in the matter?” 

“What can I do? I have to take sixteen 
hundred liras to redeem, her, and I can, alas, 
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only raise about FETT "eae 
a thousand. I | Pine Ca zs 4 
have sold my ie 


house and 
gathered in all 
the money I 
could, but I can 
raise no more, 
and my daughter 
will be lost to 
me.  Tchakidji 
Mehmet — swore 
on his father’s 
beard that I 
should not re- 
ceive her back 
unless I paid the 
full amount. 
Aman, aman!” 
(‘‘ Alas, alas !”). 
“What shall I 
do?” 

“You need 
six hundred liras 
to redeem your 
daughter?” said 
the stranger. 
“Listen, now! 
I am sorry for 
you, and on one 
condition I will 
myself give you, 
and give you 
freely, the neces- 
sary amount.” 

The eyes of 
the headman 
gleamed with 
fresh hope, and 
he eagerly asked 
what the condi- 
tion was. 

“Tt is this,” said the stranger ; “it is this— 
that you should describe to me the exact spot 
where you are to meet Tchakidji Mehmet to 
‘pay him the ransom and regain your daughter.” 

The astonished father readily complied with 
the request, and the men parted on the under- 
standing that they were to meet at the same 
spot the next day. It can be imagined with 
what joy the father found his unknown bene- 
factor waiting for him. He received the 
promised six hundred liras, and joyfully acceded 
to the stranger’s request that, when he went to 
pay the ransom, he would light the fire as near 
as he possibly could to a wood at the foot of 
the hill. 

The father started off on the fourteenth day 
to pay the ransom and to receive his beloved 
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FE ROR i, wae | daughter once 
St a. / more in his 
arms. Most care- 

fully he obeyed 
the instructions 
he had received. 
He had two un- 
armed com- 
panions with 
him, and _ to- 
gether they 
lighted the fire 
close to the wood 
at the foot of 
the hill. Then 
they sat down 
and awaited the 
brigand. Shortly 
‘after sunset 
seven men, 
headed by the 
brigand who had 
carried off the 
girl, appeared. 
To his intense 
joy the headman 
saw his daughter 
in their midst. 
The sixteen hun- 
dred liras were 


tive was handed 
over in return. 
At this moment 
a startling inter- 
ruption oc- 
curred. A body 
of men dashed 
outof thegloomy 
wood into the 
glare of the fire, 
and ina moment 
the brigands who had carried off the girl were 
surrounded and covered by a score of rifles. 
A minute later and the brigands were lying on 
the ground, securely bound with ropes. The 
leader of the new arrivals proved to be the man 
who had given the headman the six hundred 
liras. He stepped forward and bade the head- 
man retire with his daughter and his two com- 
panions. Then he turned to the bound men 
and taunted them with their cowardice in carry- 
ing off a defenceless girl. He asked them why 
they had not carried off a man instead, but the 
brigands were too confounded to make any 
reply. The father and daughter, hurrying joy- 
fully homewards, heard the report of several 
tifle-shots, and knew that summary judgment 
had been dealt out to the jevil-doers. Later on 
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the bodies of the seven men were found lying 
dead upon the ground. The executors of this 
terrible punishment took back the ransom from 
the bodies of their victims, followed in the track 
of the headman and his party, and soon they 
overtook them. ‘The chief of the band addressed 
himself to the 
headman. 

“ Here,” said 
he, “are the six- 
teen hundred 
liras you have 
paid for the 
ransoming of 
your daughter. 
Take your 
thousand and 
buy back your 
house and 
property. I 
take back the 
six hundred I 
lent you. 
Learn that 
those men lying 
dead behind us 
have paid the 
just penalty for 
taking the 
name of Tcha- 
kidji Mehmet 
in vain. Tcha- 
kidji does not 
war with women 
or take them 
captive. I 
know, for I, 
even I myself, 
am Tchakidji 
Mehmet. Take 
your money, 
take your 
daughter, and 


him with a voice too insistent to be disregarded. 
He stopped his ears for a time, but it was no 
good, and at last, one day, he threw aside the 
insignia of his office, took up his rifle, girded on 
his cartridge-belt, and back he went to the 
wild, free life of the Boz Dagh. There he has 
remained ever 
since. Occa- 
sionally he ex- 
torts big  ran- 
soms, varying 
from one to 
three thousand 
liras, from rich 
men who have 
fallen into his 
hands, and he 
is the self-ap- 
pointed arbiter 
of all the 
quarrels in the 
district. 

By way of re- 
laxation he pays 
an occasional 
visit to the 
American mis- 
sionaries, who 
spend their 
summer _holi- 
days on the 
banks of a small 
lake close to the 
summit of the 
Boz Dagh. 
These gentle- 
men, curious to 
relate, are teach- 
ing him to play 
golf. At Smyma 
they are longing 
to pardon Tcha- 
kidji Mehmet 


go home, and even once 
forget not to 5 again, but the 
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Allah !” 

Dozens of 
other tales are told of Tchakidji Mchmet 
—some of them false or exaggerated, some 
of them perfectly true. More than once he 
has gallantly shot his way to safety through a 
score or more of zaptiehs. 

After the last incident recorded Tchakidji 
permitted himself to be again pardoned, and 
acted once more in the capacity of Krissadar to 
the entire satisfaction of the Vali. He found, 
however, that the life did not offer enough ex- 
citement, and the mountains began to call to 
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and prefers to 
roam the broad 
slopes of the Boz Dagh free and unfettered by 
the galling limitations of a Krissadar’s life. He 
is a scoundrel, no doubt, but he is an uncom- 
monly picturesque one, and he has about him 
the saving graces of a man—he is of a courage 
literally lion-hearted and he is chivalrous to 
women. Such attributes cover, in the sight of 
most of us, a multitude of sins, more especially 
as we have not been called upon to pay two or 
three thousand liras to free ourselves from the 
hands of Tchakidji Mehmet, the Smyrna brigand. 


On the Frontier in Central Africa. 


By Brevet-Major R. G, T. Bricut, C.M.G. 


An interesting description of the author's experiences during three and a half years’ boundary 
work in Central Africa, during which he traversed remote regions and visited many little-known 


tribes. 


part of the country an intolerable 
nuisance, both by day and night. 
They swarmed about us in millions, 
doubtless having their breeding- 
places amid the swamps of papyrus and thick 
bush at the base of Kilimanjaro. 

On the spurs of the mountain the country 
was covered with high grass, where there were 
but few trees, and water was very scarce. Loose 
stones lay everywhere and, hidden as they were 
by the thick grass, they were the cause of many 
nasty stumbles, and made walking very tiring. 

High above the surrounding country towered 
Kibo and Kimawenzi, the snow-clad twin peaks 
of the mighty Kilimanjaro. The former is dome 
shaped, and has round its edge a high wall of 


Major Bright illustrates his articles with some striking photographs. 
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thousand three hundred and thirty feet above 
sea-level. It does not belong to any chain or 
range of mountains, but rises abruptly for some 
fourteen or fifteen thousand feet out of the 
surrounding country, so that it is difficult to 
convey to the stay-at-home reader the magnifi- 
cent sight presented by this glorious mountain 
standing up in all its solitary vastness. It is 
even more difficult to realize its enormous 
height. For the sake of comparison, if one 
looks at St. Paul’s Cathedral from the south 
side of the River Thames, and tries to imagine 
thirty St. Paul’s Cathedrals piled one on top of 
each other, one gets some idea of the height 
to which Kibo proudly raises it head above the 
country round its base. 

The two photographs next reproduced show 
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ice, showing the permanent snow-line, while 
Kimawenzi is a pinnacle of jagged rocks with 
precipitous sides. 


The highest point of Kilimanjaro is nineteen 
Vol. xix.—9. 


A BOUNDARY CAIRN IN COURSE OF ERECTION. 


[Phote. 


boundary cairns, which we built at intervals 
along the far-reaching frontier to mark the 
German and British spheres. ‘The monuments 
are seen in course of construction and after 
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ever seen again; it 
probably fell an easy 
prey toa prowling lion. 
To add further to our 
troubles, parts of the 
country we were com- 
pelled to traverse were 
infested with the 
dreaded tsetse fly, 
whose bite is fatal both 
to horses and mules. 
This terrible pest was 
responsible for the 
death of nearly all our 
riding animals, though 
they lived for a long 
time after being bitten, 
gradually becoming 
weaker and weaker till 
they died or had to be 
shot to put them out 
of their misery. The 
mule immortalized in 
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completion. The curious tripod erection, 
thatched with grass, on the left of the pictures 
was used as a beacon. Its position was fixed 
by trigonometrical observations, and from it the 
spot where the boundary cairn should be built 
was measured with a steel tape. When the 
actual position of the cairn was mutually agreed 
upon by the officers of both nations, 


THE SAME CAIKN COMI'LETED, 


(hoto the next photograph 
was with us on the 
march for about three years, being constantly 
ridden all the time; it was one of the last 
survivors. Poor beast! towards the end of the 
expedition it, too, had to be destroyed, as it 
was too ill to walk. 

To the east of Kilimanjaro we visited a settle- 
ment of Masai, at a place called Laitokitok. It 


a straight pole was stuck in the 
ground, and a circle was then 
marked round it of the diameter 
required to make the cairn. Pieces 
of string were next tied to the pole 
at the required height and fastened 
to pegs driven into the ground on 
the marked circumference. This 
simple arrangement completed, the 
space inside the strings was built 
in with stones by the Swahili 
porters, and how well and neatly 
this work was done can be seen 
from the above illustration. 

During our long expedition we 
were very unfortunate with our 
riding mules and horses, only one 
of which survived, and on reaching 
the Uganda Railway, at the termi- 
nation of the commission, this re- 
maining animal also succumbed 
to the manifold hardships of the 
journey. In the case of one of the 


mules, its rider dismounted and 


the animal suddenly bolted. Neither 
it nor even its saddle or bridle was 


THE MEMBERS OF THE EXPEDITION HAD GREAT TROUBLE WITH THEIR RIDING 
ANIMALS—THE MULE HERE SHOWN WAS ONE OF THE LAST SURVIVORS. 
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ON THE FRONTIER 


is a charming, prettily-wooded country, with 
several running streams and excellent grazing, 
as could be seen from the fine condition of the 
natives’ flocks and herds. The tribesmen, who 
are a pastoral though warlike race, are well 
disposed towards the British. Our expeditions 
were generally accompanied by one or two of 
them, who acted as guides if they knew the 
country, or were employed as runners to carry 
letters from one party to another ; they proved 
themselves trustworthy and did good work. 
‘These Masai travelled in pairs, and a couple of 
them would carry a letter anywhere, even if 
they had to pass 
through parts in- 
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accidents occurred to the men during this 
arduous work was nothing more than sheer good 
fortune, for the Swahilis are a happy-go-lucky, 
careless lot, and thought no more of cutting 
through a tree and allowing it to fall headlong 
on another luckless party than of going to sleep 
themselves near falling trees. They thoroughly 
enjoyed the wood-cutting, screaming and yelling 
delightedly as the large trees toppled over with 
a resounding crash. Several men were bruised 
by trees falling on them, but there was no 
serious accident. The following is a specimen 
of the sort of thing that was continually happen 
ing. A party of 
men were work- 


habited by hos- 
tile natives, who, 
they declared, 
would kill them 
if they got the 
opportunity. A 
number of these 
people are seen 
in the annexed 
group, armed 
with their long 
spears. The 
round knobs on 
the tips of the 
spears are made 
from ostrich 
feathers, and are 
intended to pro- 
tect the points 
from becoming 
blunted. 

Near Laitoki- 
tok the boun- 
dary line ran 
through a large 
forest, and to 
mark the fron- 
tier it was neces- 


ing in the bottom 
of a smali 
gulley, when I 
saw some others 
deliberately cut 
through a large 
tree on the bank 
above their 
heads, Not 
until the tree was 
actually — falling 
did they call to 
their mates 
below to get out 
of the way. The 
latter looked up, 
and their faces 
were a study as 
they saw the 
descending tree. 
There was no 
time for them to 
get clear, and 
when thestricken 
giant fell about 
a dozen men 
were entangled 
among its 


sary to cut a 
road through the 
jungle. 

Parties of men were accordingly set to work 
at both ends, careful observations being made 
to ensure that the line was correctly kept, 
so that the cuttings would meet in the forest. 
The trees had huge trunks, and were sometimes 
over a hundred feet in height. We found that 
the easiest way to dispose of these forest giants 
was to pile dry wood round them and, by 
keeping a roaring fire going night and day, 
gradually burn them to the ground. The 
dense undergrowth had to be cleared with 
bill-hooks and axes—no light undertaking, 
as we very soon discovered. That no bad 
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A GROUP OF FRIENDLY MASAT WARRIORS—THE ROUND KNORS ON THE SPEARS ARE 


INTENDED TO FROTECT THE SHARP POINTS. 


branches. They 
could only be 
extricated — with 
great care, for we feared that in cutting away the 
branches to free them the heavy stem might fall on 
other men buried farther underneath it. Several 
of the natives were bruised more or less severely, 
and one vowed that his back was broken, but 
he managed to make an excellent recovery by 
the following day. Incidents such as this pro- 
vided plenty of excitement and kept us on 
tenterhooks of suspense. 

The cutting through the forest was about four 
miles long, and as the two parties gradually drew 
near to each other everyone was curious to sce 
if the two clearings. wduld meet one another 
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THE SWATH CUT THROUGH THE FOKEST FOK FRONTIFK PURPOSES—SOME EXCITING INCIDENTS MARKED THE FELLING 


From aj OF THE WIG TREES. (Photo, 
accurately or not. As a matter of fact they did, they had been accustomed to betting would 
the centre line of each cutting meeting within a doubtless have laid long odds against such a 
few inches, to the huge surprise of the Swahilis, miracle happening. They do not often show 

* who evinced great interest in the work, and if surprise, but they were vastly astonished this 
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NATIVES WATCHING THE CAKAVAN—IN THE BACKGROUND WILL GE SEEN THE MISTY OUTLINE OF SNOW-COVERED 
row a} KILIMANJAKO. ~ ce oto. 


ON THE FRONTIER IN CENTRAL 


time ; very strong “dawa,” or medicine, they 
decided, must have been prepared to make the 
two cuttings join so correctly. 

The track cut through the jungle is shown in 
one of the foregoing photographs. 

In the daytime Kilimanjaro was generally 
enveloped in clouds, and the mountain itself was 
only visible during early morning and in the 
evening. The group of Masai shown on the pre- 
vious page was taken one morning when Kibo’s 
magnificent peak was visible, and the wall of ice 
round the permanent snow can be distinctly 
seen. The natives seen in this picture are 
watching the caravan passing. ‘They were 
returning to Laitokitok, after having spent 
several days collecting honey, of which their 
bags were full. 

At this time, in our thin tropical clothes, we 
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constituted a pleasant fire to sit by in the cold 
evenings, making all the difference between 
shivering discomfort, accompanied by bad 
temper, and warmth and geniality. 

Portions of the country we crossed were 
covered with lava, on which grew stunted thorn- 
bushes ; and the sharp-pointed stones, somewhat 
resembling coral-reefs, together with the prickly 
bushes, made walking very unpleasant and pain- 
ful to our porters, who only wore sandals. It 
was a most difficult region to get over, moreover, 
being intersected with deep holes ; and if one 
slipped and fell one received the same sensation 
as would be experienced by dropping forcibly 
down on a lot of broken bottles. Over the 
lava beds were game tracks, principally used 
by rhinoceroses. Happily these had been worn 
smooth and were clear of thorn-bushes, so, even 


ROUGH GOING—THE PORTERS CROSSING A STRETCH OF JAGGED LAVA: “IF ONE FELL ONE RECEIVED THE SAME 
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suffered much from the morning frosts and the 
cold winds at night, until a genius invented a 
stove by cutting holes in old kerosene tins. 
For fuel wood was made into charcoal, and a 
converted kerosene tin full of burning charcoal 


SENSATION AS FROM DROPPING ON A LOT OF BROKEN BOTTLES.” 
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though they might not lead quite in the desired 
direction, it was found better to follow them 
than to attempt any short cuts over the rough 
lava. A stretch of this uncomfortable stuff, 
with porters crossing, is depicted above. 


(To be concluded.) 


Through the United States on Bicycles. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO BOYS ON A RECORD JOURNEY. 
By Ciaupe C. Murpuey. 


This enthralling account of a remarkable feat has been specially and exclusively written for “« The Wide 

World Magazine.” It describes the adventures of two plucky lads who, for a five-thousand-dollar wager, 

set out to cycle through every State and territory of the Union, starting without a penny in their pockets 

and bound neither to beg, work, borrow, nor steal. All kinds of strange experiences befell the boys during 

their tour—which lasted upwards of fifteen months—and on many occasions death stared them in the 

face. This story of the trip, written by one of the youthful travellers, will be found a most interesting 
record of pluck and endurance in the face of countless difficulties and dangers. 


IL 


IGHT miles 

brought us 
into the foot- 
hills, in which 
a_half-hour’s 
further travel revealed, as 
we rounded a massive 
perpendicular — wall — of 
rock, a hamlet nestled in 
the bosom of a towering 
mountain. 

Here we learned that 
we must follow what is 
known as Turkey Creek 
Canyon ; that there was 
a fine road all the way to 
Leadville, along which 
was a telephone line, and 
all through the mountains 
we should find small 
villages. This pleasing 
information, however, we 
looked upon with suspi- 
cion, for we remembered 
our experience after 
leaving Bonesteel, South 
Dakota. 

As we proceeded we 
found that we were hardly 
able to pedal our bicycles 
up the slightest of in- 
clines. We thought this 
very queer, so dismounted 
and made a_ thorough 
examination of our 
machines, but could find 
nothing wrong. 

The scene around us 
was of awe - inspiring 
grandeur. Our road 
twisted and turned like a 
huge serpent, clinging to 
the base of a giant moun- 
tain, whose slopes were 
thickly covered by tall fir 


“THEN, AGAIN, WE WOULD 
MAKE AN ARDUOUS ASCENT 
OF SEVERAL MILES.” 
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trees, its top indistinct amid the clouds. 
Beside us, rolling and tumbling over the rocks, 
was Turkey Creck. Then, again, we would 
make an arduous ascent of several miles; the 
road would be very narrow, blasted out of the 
rock or built of solid masonry on the slope of a 
mountain. Just one misstep and one would be 
dashed down a precipitous incline to the level, 
where, two thousand feet below, our constant 
friend, Turkey Creek, roared noisily along. 

During the first day’s travel in the mountains 
we covered something like twenty-six miles, 
walking the greater part of the distance. The 
high altitude seriously affected us. Our breathing 
took the form of gasps; we became very easily 
fatigued, and rested frequently. As the altitude 
of Denver is over five thousand feet we were 
now up something like eight thousand feet 
above sea-level. 

As we reached the summit of a tortuous 
incline, up which we had been toiling for over 
half an hour, perspiring and putting, the sublimity 
and majestic grandeur of the panoramic view 
spread before us forced from our lips an in- 
voluntary exclamation of rapturous delight. To 
our right and to our left and stretching away in 
the distance rose innumerable stately mountains, 
their slopes and summits a mass of pine, spruce, 
and fir trees ; and although these trees are in 
themselves forest giants, owing to the great 
altitude at which they are situated they 
resembled mere shrubbery. The background 
of this marvellous scene was still more impres- 
sive—a range of giant mountains, whose tops 
pierced the blue ether and seemed to overlook 
all their neighbours. 

The second night we spent at the cabin of a 
grizzled old mountaineer, who entertained us with 
many interesting tales of the Rockies. Upon 
our relating the experience which we had had 
with our machines on entering the mountains, 
and mentioning that they ran so hard that 
we thought something was broken, he laughed 
uproariously. After his hilarity had subsided, 
he explained to us that the cause of our trouble 
was the high altitude, and although the road to 
all appearances would be entirely level, such was 
not the case. He further explained that after 
we had been in the mountains for a couple of 
days our excessive weariness would wear off and 
we should have less difficulty in breathing. 

The third day saw a great change in the 
scenery. The mountains now became devoid 
of timber, being towering masses of bleak, bare 
granite. In places the ground would be strewn 
with boulders, some as large as a house, looking 
as if they had been hurled there ages and ages 
ago as the result of some awful struggle waged 
by a race of giants. 


Here we came down a descent which we 
thought was never-ending. The road travelled 
round a mountain in a circuit, each time being 
a little lower down. In one place in this 
descent, but a few feet above us was the road 
which we had traversed twenty minutes before. 
At last we reached the bottom, to find that a 
resort town called Bailey lay in a small valley 
between two frowning mountain ranges. Here 
the Platte River dashes merrily along, ice-cold 
and clear as crystal, fed from the melting snow 
of the white and glistening peaks. Parallel with 
it for some distance run the tracks of the 
Colorado Midland Railroad, a narrow-gauge 
road. : 

Bailey was a very aristocratic mountain resort 
at which there were numerous hotels, but none 
within the reach of our depleted treasury. We 
found that a square meal would cost us a dollar, 
but at another hostelry we learnt that we could 
get the same meal without the square corners 
for seventy-five cents. We reluctantly decided, 
however, that we weren’t hungry enough to eat 
so much food, and accordingly bought a loaf of 
bread, some cheese, and sausage, which we 
washed down with water from the bubbling 
Platte. 

At frequent intervals during the afternoon we 
would spy the diminutive tracks of the Colorado 
Midland, threading its perilous way through the 
realm of the giants. Here. we saw Mount 
Logan, whose altitude is fourteen thousand and 
fifty-five feet, and whose snow-capped summit 
can be seen very distinctly from Denver. We 
skirted the base of this noble and rugged 
monster, where, far up above the timber-line, 
the glistening whiteness of perpetual snow 
seemed to act as a cloak for the bleak mass of 
bare granite. 

One evening, as the shades of night were 
falling, a cluster of buildings hove into sight. 
One proved to be an abandoned telegraph 
station, with boarded-up windows and barricaded 
doors, as safe from meddlers as a fort would 
have been; a second was a dilapidated and 
tumble-down two-storey building, with window- 
lights broken ; while a section-house, standing 
near the railroad track, was the only one of the 
three in which there appeared to be any signs 
of life. Here there shone from a chink in the 
wall a small ray of light. By vigorously pound- 
ing upon the door we aroused one of the 
occupants, who, with a snarl like a_bear’s, 
growled out: “What do you want?” We 
replied that we desired lodging if possible. 

“Go away, yeh hobos ; yeh can’t sleep here 
he shouted angrily. 

We hastened to explain, through the closed 
door, that we were not tramps, and were willing 
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to pay for our lodging ; that we were just a 
couple of boys travelling by bicycle, and 
neither robbers nor desperadocs. 

The owner of the gruff voice listened to this 
outburst in silence, then we heard him moving 
toward the door, which he unbarred, and in 
response to his surly “Come in, then!” we 
stalked into a room which was lined by bunks 
filled with sleeping forms, to confront a man 
with his face hidden from view by a mass of 
whiskers. As we came into the range of the 
light, he lowered a six-shocter which he had 
been holding. Then, in rapid succession, he 
flung these polite questions at us :— 

“Where in thunder yeh goin’ ?” 

“What the deuce did yeh come to this lonely 
spot for?” 

“Where'd yeh 
come from ?” 

We replied to 
the best of our 
ability, which 
seemed to satisfy 
him. Neverthe- 
less, he informed 
us that there was 
no room in the 
house for us to 
sleep, but there 
was an old build 
ing near by, and 
he guessed we 
should be all right 
there. We sug- 
gested that we 
could sleep on the 
floor here in the 
bunk- room, but, 
with an emphatic 
“No!” he drove 
us from the room. 
We thanked him for his extreme courtesy and 
made tracks towards the old house. Here we 
forced open a door and trundled our wheels into 
the room. In doing this we walked across 
a mass of broken bottles and glassware, with 
which the floor was strewn, and I accidentally 
stepped upon the bottom portion of a broken 
beer-bottle, which was standing upright. It 
pierced the leather side of my shoe as if it had 
been paper, cutting a long gash in my foot. On 
lighting matches I saw that the wound was 
bleeding profusely, but thought that in a few 
minutes it would stop, as the blood would 
congeal. 

Clearing some of the rubbish away, we 
wrapped ourselves in our blankets and lay 
down on the floor. I could feel the blood 
dripping from my foot, which throbbed with 
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intense pain, but I resolved to forget it and 
try to sleep. 

After lying there nearly an hour, my nerves 
were given a severe shock by a hoarse whisper 
from Darling. There was somebody upstairs, 
he said; he had heard them whisper several 
times, and there was a noise just as if they were 
crawling on their hands and knees over the floor. 

We waited with bated breath, and presently 
we distinctly heard a suspicious murmur, which 
sounded very much as if a conversation were 
being carried on in an undertone. We had no 
idea who the inhabitants of the upper floor 
could be, and immediately resolved that we did 
not care to get acquainted. Accordingly, taking 
blankets and machines, we made a hasty exit. 

Going back to 
the section-house, 
we bearded the 
lion in his den, ex- 
plained our pre- 
dicament, and 
asked him if I 
could come in and 
attend to my in- 
jured foot. “No, 
yeh can’t come in 
here!” he roared. 
“D'yeh — suppose 
that we want to set 
up all night fer 
yeh? If yeh wanta 
wash yer foot, 
they’s a ditch back 
here, where yeh 
can wash it to yer 
heart’s content.” 
This unfeeling 
speech made us 
angry, and we 
flung back some- 
thing to the effect that if there ever was a beast 
he was one, and that we hoped he would live to 
see the day when he would beg a favour from 
us. To this, however, he replied only with a 
loud laugh of contempt. 

Our only alternative now was to walk to 
where we should be able to get accommodation, 
although the darkness was intense, and it was 
dangerous to attempt to follow an unfamiliar 
mountain road. 

Many times we got off the track, to find our- 
selves stumbling against rocks, nearly falling 
headlong. Now we would climb a steep ascent 
and reach the top, only to go down a slope 
fully as steep on the other side. At first 
every step seemed as if a thousand needles 
were being forced through my injured foot, the 
pain being so great that it-seemed as if I must 
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shriek. But as we continued the stiffness and 
numbness wore off and the pain lessened. 

Meanwhile we kept a sharp look-out for 
houses. Seeing a large, dark mass, we in- 
vestigated, only to find that it was an immense 
boulder. The air was freezing cold, as the 
altitude was something like ten thousand feet. 
Espying something which loomed up in the 
darkness on our right, we found that it was 
a large barn. The only entrance that we could 
find was a window which was fully fifteen feet 
from the ground. We accordingly climbed up 
and dropped down on the inside to a sort of 
hay-loft, made by laying small saplings across 
the barn, there being a space of about four 
inches between them, over which there was a 
thin covering of*hay. This loft was quite a 
distance above the floor. We tried to sleep, but 
were awakened frequently by the extreme cold. 

At half-past four we crawled out of the hay, 
and, climbing up to the window, were astounded 
to discover that not a thousand feet from us 
was a farmer’s house. We lost no time in 
getting out of that barn and away from the 
premises, as we might have had some difficulty 
in convincing the owner that our intentions 
were honest. 

Upon looking at our cyclometers we dis- 
covered that on the night before we had 
tramped a distance of eighteen miles. I could 
now walk with little difficulty, for the extreme 
cold had rendered my injured foot entirely 
devoid of feeling. 

At a big sheep ranch, which consisted of 
one large mansion, around which were clustered 
a number of small shanties, we walked up to the 
house to make inquiry if it would be con- 
venient for us to buy our breakfast there. The 
lady of the house ushered us into a room in 
which the furnishings were so magnificent that 
it took us several moments to recover from our 
surprise. Everything was on so elegant a scale 
that we felt extremely out of place. Our clothes 
were dirty and torn, both our countenances 
badly needed to be made acquainted with a 
razor, while a big, jagged cut in my shoe was 
something of which I was by no means proud. 

Presently our hostess appeared and sum- 
moned us to the‘dining-room. Here the same 
splendour prevailed. On the table was the 
daintiest of feasts. While we ate the lady enter- 
tained us with the legends concerning the 
mountains in that vicinity. Upon learning the 
nature of our undertaking she waxed enthusiastic, 
and warmly congratulated us upon our enter- 
prise. This gracious lady positively refused to 
accept any money from us for our breakfast, 
and wished us the best of success during the 
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At a little mountain village called Alma, 
where we purchased some lunch as a substitute 
for the noon-day meal, a physician made an 
examination of my wounded foot. Upon my 
informing him that I had walked eighteen miles 
soon after cutting it, and had not taken off my 
shoe, he expressed great astonishment, and told 
me that I was taking great risks of blood- 
poisoning. He found no indications of it so 
far, however, and after washing it thoroughly 
and tightly bandaging it he sent me on my way 
rejoicing. 

We were now very near the summit of the 
Rockies, approaching Mosquito Pass, the altitude 
of which at its highest point is thirteen thousand 
seven hundred feet. Alma is considered the 
entrance of the pass. 

We travelled eight miles over a rocky road 
which followed along the bottom of a valley, 
lined by white peaks. Occasionally deep, dark 
holes in the rock, surmounted by a rusty wind- 
lass, in the near vicinity of which were several 
dilapidated shanties, told the story of an aban- 
doned mine. 

We finally reached the foot of the pass proper, 
from which point to the summit we had been 
told was only seven miles. The trail was a mere 
path, which wound and twisted up the mountain- 
side in the most sinuous fashion, the acclivity 
being so great that it appeared to be almost per- 
pendicular. It was only with excessive muscular 
exertion that we were able to push our bicycles, 
and after traversing a thousand feet we were 
more than willing to rest. ‘The atmosphere was 
so rare that even the slightest exertion caused 
one to puff like a porpoise. 

With nearly four hours of this upward toil to 
our credit, we had covered five and a half miles. 
If what we had been told was correct, it was 
only one and a half miles to the summit. We 
were now on the edge of a field of snow, across 
which we picked our way very carefully. Less 
than half a mile of this saw us again making our 
perilous way over the serpentine trail. The 
track was indeed rough and rugged. Huge 
boulders, fallen from the rocky heights above, 
blocked the trail, forcing us to clamber over 
them. Then came another bed of snow to cross, 
its surface, unlike the other, icy and slippery ; 
one false step, and we should have been dashed 
to the yawning abyss perhaps three thousand 
feet below, where we could see the silvery, 
thread-like gleam of a river. On the right a 
wall of solid rock rose upward, terminating in a 
boulder-strewin slope covered here and there by 
patches of snow. 

Crossing another snowy tract, we found our- 
selves on the summit. Here, indeed, was 
revealed an enchanting picture. On every 
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side of us were barren, rocky peaks covered by 
glistening, sparkling cloaks of dazzling white. 

We had begun the ascent at exactly two 
o’clock in the afternoon. It was now seven, 
and we had consumed five hours in traversing 
the distance of seven miles to the summit. 

At the high altitude—thirteen thousand seven 
hundred feet—we noted a throbbing, aching 
sensation in our heads, accompanied by a 
whirring and ringing noise in the ears, while 
the taste of blood was in our mouths, telling 
only too plainly of the excessive rarity of the 
atmosphere. 

The descent proved to be fully as steep as 
the ascent, so that it was only by planting our 
feet firmly at each step that we were able to 
keep ourselves and our bicycles from plunging 
headlong down the pass. 

At last, however, we reached the bottom in 
safety, and as it was now quite dark we hastened 
to find some place where we could sleep. At 
length we found a building used to stable the 
mules of the mines, the door not locked and 
the place deserted. 


days from Denver to Leadville, as registered by 
our cyclometers, was one hundred and fourteen 
miles. 

The trip to Glenwood Springs, something 
like eighty miles, was made in two days, and we 
now descended to an altitude of five thousand 
eight hundred feet. At all times we were near 
the line of the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad, 
along which there were many small villages. 
The roads were very good, and on this con- 
tinuous descent we made fairly good progress. 
Little did we know, however, what was in store 
for us. 

We reached Glenwood Springs at supper-time, 
only to find that, although it is a town of nearly 
five thousand inhabitants, the hotel accommo- 
dation available was, from a financial standpoint, 
far out of our reach. A lunch of cheese and 
crackers answered for the evening repast, but 
just where we were going to sleep was a knotty 
problem. After a consultation we decided to 
find a livery barn and work on the sympathies 
of the owner for lodging. At the first we tackléd 

Our success was 


We dared not light 
matches for fear of 
discovery, and so 
groped our way in 
the dark. Laying 
our blankets in one 
of the stalls, we 
were soon in a 
deep sleep. 

We awoke early, 
to enjoy the most 
beautiful of morn- 
ings. The cold, 
crisp air made the 
blood go bounding 
through the veins, 
every nerve tingling 
with energy. We 
learned from a 
passing miner that 
Leadville: was but 
five miles away, 
and at once set out. 
As we had had no 
food since the pre- 
ceding noon our 
first move on 
reaching the city was to visit a cheap restaurant. 

Leadville is a mining city of eleven thousand 
souls, at an altitude of ten thousand two 
hundred feet, and is the highest town in the 
world. 

Leadville to Grand Junction, by way of Glen- 
wood Springs, would carry us out of the Rockies. 
The distance which we had travelled in four 
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poor. The broad- 
minded philan- 
thropist in charge 
said that he ran 
a livery barn to 
keep horses and 
carts in, and not 
as an accommoda- 
tion-house for 
“hobos” and other 
unfortunate objects 
of humanity who 
were ‘fon their 
uppers.” We there- 
fore departed, con- 
siderably discour- 
aged and crest- 
fallen. We felt that 
rather than again 
go through such an 
ordeal we would 
prefer to spend the 
night in a police- 
station under the 
guise of vagrants. 
After a time, how- 
ever, we found 
another livery barn, and, approaching the pro- 
prietor, a pleasant-faced German, told him our 
long tale of woe and hard luck. When we 
finished he slapped us both on the back and 
said, heartily, “Certainly I’ll let you sleep here ; 
boys that are trying to do what you are I 
would help every day in the week.” 

He conducted us to the hay-loft, where there 
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was an old shake-down mattress. With the 
aid of a couple of horse blankets we spent an 
exceedingly restful night. 

A stretch of fifteen miles where there was not 
a drop of water; a walk of fifty-five miles along 
a railroad track through a district where the 
only liquid is the dreaded and poisonous alkali 
water ; a tyre on one wheel badly torn and the 
chain on the other twisted and broken into 
innumerable pieces, while we subsisted on way- 
side lunches and rested our weary bones at night 
in box-cars, telegraph stations, and the like— 
these were just a few of the experiences that 
made our journey between Glenwood Springs 
and Grand Junction amusing and interesting. 

Ten miles out from Grand Junction we found 
ourselves in a valley walled in by frowning 
mountains, where we saw some of the wonders 
of Colorado’s fruit district. The country was 
very level, entirely given over to the growing of 
fruits, including apricots, cherries, plums, apples, 
and peaches. Every available acre of ground 
seemed to be converted into a fruit orchard, all 
being under irrigation. 

This being the first ripe growing fruit which 
we had seen since we left Michigan, we lost 
no opportunity in filling our interiors. At first 
we always made it a point to get the permission 
of the owner before we dared go into the 
orchard, but ere long we were given a useful 
“tip.” 

“Where you boys from?” asked one farmer. 

“ Michigan.” 

“I thought you were from the East some- 
where. Now, when you see any fruit in an 
orchard which looks good to you, don’t you 
stop to ask anyone’s consent to get it, but just 
you climb the fence and dig in; that’s the way 
it is done out here. I know that rule wouldn’t 
work back in your State, as some farmer is 
liable to give you a load of buck-shot to take 
home with you ; but out here we don’t care how 
much a man eats providing that he don’t bring 
a wagon along and fill that too.” 

We reached Grand Junction footsore and very 
much fatigued after our tramp of fifty-five miles. 
We were now entirely out of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. We had left Denver on July.r1th, having 
spent eleven days in travelling three hundred 
and fifteen miles. 

We found a sympathetic bicycle repairer who 
agreed to mend our machines for a reasonable 
sum, for whose concession we felt very grateful, 
as our total worldly wealth was now but a few 
dollars. 

Innumerable people made it their special 
duty to inform us of the many perils which lay 
in store for us in crossing the Green River 
Desert, the edge of which was but a short 


distance from Grand Junction, and to the other 
side of which was a hundred and seventy-three 
miles. Many soberly shook their heads and 
said that if they were in our position they would 
never attempt it ; others cited cheering instances 
of parties leaving Grand Junction in the prime 
of life and then disappearing, bleaching bones 
somewhere out on the desert telling the grue- 
some tale of their end. In vivid and terrifying 
word-pictures the scarcity of water, the extreme 
and almost unendurable heat, and the fact that 
many roughs and desperadoes used this desolate 
waste as a hiding-place from the strong arm of 
the law, were all in turn brought out into the 
limelight, but to no avail ; we stubbornly refused 
to be dissuaded from our purpose. 

After paying for the repairs to our machines 
we took an inventory of our resources, to find 
that we had the munificent sum total of twenty- 
seven cents—a little over a quarter of a dollar— 
with which to cross a one-hundred-and-seventy- 
three-mile desert ! Certainly the prospects were 
far from bright ; but we tenaciously clung to the 
old adage, “ Where there’s a will there’s a way,” 
and, although we were far from fecling sure that 
we could reach the other side, we resolved at 
least to make the start. 

Noon of the first day on the desert found 
us reduced to but two cents. Being without 
souvenirs, we had no means of replenishing our 
treasury before reaching Salt Lake City. We 
were resting at a station called Ruby, where there 
was a telegraph-office and a water-tank. The 
thermometer here registered one hundred and 
twenty degrees in the shade.. ‘The operator had 
a boy about twelve years of age, who was much 
interested in us and our bicycles. Upon learn- 
ing that all the money we possessed was but the 
price of a postage-stamp, the youngster kindly 
volunteered to get us some crackers. 

We divided the crackers, which were of the 
large “soda ” variety, and found that there were 
exactly six each. Imagine twelve crackers mak- 
ing a meal for two famished boys! But now 
beggars could not be choosers. 

Affected by the furnace -like temperature, 
together with the pleasant sensations resulting 
from an empty stomach, we were hardly in a 
mood to appreciate the wonderful scenery which 
surrounded us. Yet, as this was something 
totally different from anything which we had 
hitherto seen, we gradually forgot our troubles, 
staring in admiration at the view. 

After trundling our wheels through a tunnel 
six hundred feet long, in which, had we been 
caught by a train, the chances of our safe 
escape would have been very small, we travelled 
for a distance of sixteen miles through a 
canyon, in which the colour effect was grand 
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beyond description. Vertical walls of reddish 
rock rose smoothly to the height of several 
hundred feet alongside the railroad track, with- 
out projections or fissures to mar their surface. 

There was no riding the railroad track, so 
we had to walk. We soon found that if we 
were able to goa mile without resting we 
were doing finely. This continual resting gave 
us a good deal of time for reflection, and, 
among other things, we thought how extremely 
fortunate for us it was that we had a railroad 
track to follow which traversed the desert from 
end to end. As we looked off into the desert 
waste, upon which the sun beat mercilessly, an 
involuntary shudder shook our frames, and we 
thought of ourselves without the aid of the 
track trying to make progress against such 
overwhelming odds. 

During the afternoon we crossed the boundary 
between Colorado and Utah, some time after 
which Westwater, Utah, was reached. This con- 
sisted of a telegraph station and a water-tank. 
The operator was a kindly middle-aged man, a 
“ Michigander” by birth. Upon hearing our 
story he invited us to partake of his own rough 
fare, which, as he was alone, had to be cooked 
by himself. We feasted on leaden biscuits and 
canned beans, washed down by tea which was 
strong enough to walk, but we disposed of all 
that was set before us, and without doubt, had 
we been given the opportunity, we should have 
eaten the entire month’s supplies of our host. 
It really seemed = 
that we had never 
before eaten any- 
thing so appe- 
tizing. 

I will not 
weary the reader 
with detailed 
descriptions of 
our many trials 
and tribulations’ 
in crossing the 
remainder of 
the wilderness. 
Suffice it to say 
that we reached 
Price, which was 
a small village 
on the other edge 
of the desert, 
considerably 
worse for wear, 
having covered 
the one hundred 
and seventy- 
three miles in 
four and a half 


days. After the first two days’ travel the rail- 
road ttack proved to afford very good riding 
on the well-filled-in ties between the rails, so 
that we were compelled to walk but little. Of 
water we had plenty, for every telegraph station 
and section-house had an ice-house which was 
kept filled at the expense of the railroad 
company. The melted ice made excellent 
drinking water, and we had no trouble what- 
ever in getting our canteens filled at intervals 
of ten to eighteen miles apart. 

Price, Utah, will always be a delightful spot 
in our memory, for here we received one of the 
most astounding and pleasant surprises of our 
whole trip. By chance we cultivated the acquaint- 
ance of a young gentleman named William 
Jardine, a Mormon. He was a capital fellow, 
and became exceedingly interested in our long 
tour. Upon learning of the low state of our 
finances, but that we hoped to receive our ship- 
ment of souvenirs on arrival at Salt Lake City, 
he remarked :— 

“T am mightily interested in your trip, and 
I’m just going to help you in a small way to win 
that wager. I'll make you a present out and 
out, but when you get your souvenirs I want 
you to remember me and send me one of them, 
and write to me from time to time just how you 
are getting along. ‘William Jardine State Experi- 
mental School, Logan, Utah,’ will find me.” 

He took out his pocket-book, extracted a 
five-dollar gold piece, and handed it to us. We 
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were dumbfounded, and at first refused to accept 
the money, although we needed it badly, on the 
ground that it was too much to give to complete 
strangers. But he insisted that he could easily 
spare the money, and that it would help us five 
times more than it would him. Finally we 
agreed to accept it, but only on condition that 
we should pay it back to him just as soon as we 
were able. At first he would not hear of this, 
but as we were firm he at length consented. 

From a place called Helper we found it neces- 
sary to follow the railroad, as the wagon road 
makes a large detour in crossing the Wasatch 
Range. 

On our way we passed what is known as 
“Castle Gate,” a gateway to the Rockies. Two 
perpendicular walls of bare, bleak rock rise to 
the height of five hundred fect, the space 
between which is 
only sufficient to 
allow the railroad 
track to pass. 

We came down 
out of the moun- 
tains through 
Spanish Fork 
Canyon to behold 
the fertile Salt 
Lake Valley —a 
flat stretch of land, 
many miles wide, 
hemmed in by 
mountains, with 
prosperous towns 
but short distances 
apart, while the 
houses of the 
tillers of the soil 
dot the landscape. 
This veritable 
‘*Garden of Eden” 
stretches away to 
the northward 
until it meets the 
sky on the horizon 
line. 

We travelled through Springville, Provo City, 
American Fork, Lehi City, and a number of 
smaller towns, all of which were strong Mormon 
communities, uniformly laid out with wide 
streets ornamented by shady trees. The tele- 
phone-poles and electric lights are placed in 
the centre of the street instead of at the sides. 
Everything bears a neat and tasteful aspect, the 
towns resembling large parks. 

At length Salt Lake, the “ City of the Saints,” 
as it is sometimes called, hove into sight. Here 
we found the same park-like aspect which pre- 
vailed in the smaller Mormon towns. 
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We found Salt Lake City to be a very 
enthusiastic bicycle town. We were royally 
entertained by the cyclists of the place, our 
machines and accoutrements being placed on 
exhibition in the windows of the leading bicycle 
dealer in the city, while the gentlemen of the 
Press rose to the occasion and embellished our 
adventures so that even we ourselves did not 
recognise them. 

The consignment of our souvenirs, fourteen 
hundred in number, which we had awaited 
while travelling through four different States, 
was safely delivered into our hands on our 
arrival in Salt Lake City. After paying the 
accrued express charges we found that we had 
but ten cents remaining. However, we had 
now many friends to whom we could sell our 
souvenirs, and, lifted up as we were by the wave 

of popularity, our 
7 goods sold very 
readily, so that on 
leaving the city we 
were in excellent 
financial —_condi- 
tion. 

For perhaps 
eighty miles north 
of Salt Lake City, 
through Ogden 
and Brigham City, 
the general charac- 
teristics of the 
country were the 
same as those in 
the southern part 
of the valley; the 
roads were good, 
and there were 
small towns at 
short intervals in 
which our souven- 
irs sold fairly well. 
Altogether we 
were enjoying life. 

Mile after mile 
found us within 
sight of the shimmering, placid waters of the 
Great Salt Lake, while to our right it seemed 
but a stone’s throw to the mountains, which, 
exhibiting here nothing of that wildness usually 
characteristic of mountain scenery, rose near us 
in majestic and quiet grandeur. 

To guard against being reduced again to the 
financial extremities of our memorable crossing 
of the Green River Desert, we resolved that as 
we were travelling through a rather uncivilized 
territory, and had now become accustomed to 
roll ourselves in our blankets and sleep on a 
board floor, we would continue to follow this 
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economical practice until our monetary condition 
should be beyond danger. ‘To this end we slept 
in hay-lofts, in waiting-rooms, telegraph stations, 
and school-houses. 

As the result of this “roughing it” we had a 
narrow escape from being forcibly detained ona 
very serious charge. Our first night out of Salt 
Lake City at nine o’clock found us in the near 
vicinity of Kaysville. Discovering a farm-house 
near which stood a large and spacious barn, we 
interviewed the owner, and obtained his consent 
to sleep in the hay-loft. The night was fairly 
warm, so that we did not use our blankets. 

We awoke at half-past five to discover that 
the outside of our woollen sweaters was com- 
pletely covered with the barbed points of the 
grass which made up the hay. A great many of 
these had penetrated to the skin, the sensation 
being far from agreeable. 

As it was Sunday morning few people were 
abroad, and we decided to oil and clean our 
machines before starting. Suddenly Darling 
exclaimed: ‘“ Murphey, look at that smoke!” 

Less than half a mile distant we saw a dense 
volume of heavy black smoke, in the midst of 
which tongues of fire 
shot forth. Dashing 
down the road as fast 
as our legs would 
carry us, we rounded 
a bend and dis- 
covered that a large 
barn was afire, the 
smoke and the flames 
almost completely 
enveloping it. At 
the side was a small 
enclosed yard, in 
which a horse was 
running to and fro, 
neighing with terror 
and pain, for his coat 
was already singed. 
We were the first to 
arrive on the scene, 
and we made haste 
to open the gate to 
let the horse out. We 
had great difficulty 
in doing this, as the 
heat was _ terrific. 
People were now 
hastening from every 
direction, and, as we 
were the first there 
and without coats or 
hats, with tufts of 
hay projecting from 
our sweaters, they 


concluded that we had been sleeping in the 
barn and had set it alight. Finally one 
of the men left the crowd, and, approaching 
us, said he guessed he would have to detain us 
until an officer arrived, as it was his opinion 
that we had fired the barn. We protested 
that we had slept in a barn down the road, and 
seeing the blaze we had rushed down here, being 
the first on the scene. But, as we were unable 
to give the name of the man in whose barn 
we had slept, our questioner muttered some- 
thing about that being a likely story. The 
crowd was increasing every moment, forming 
around us with muttered imprecations. We 
saw that unless we made a decisive move we 
might come to personal violence at the hands of 
the crowd, as a thing of this sort arouses all the 
ire in farmers’ natures. So, putting on a bold 
front, we suggested to our captor that if he did 
not believe our story we would prove it by 
going up to the farmer’s house and asking 
him personally. This he agreed to do, and, 
walking one on each side of our guardian, who 
roughly hung to our arms, and followed by the 
whole angry crowd, we proceeded thither. 


“ FOLLOWED BY THE WHOLE ANGRY GROWD, WE PROCEEDED THITHERy” 
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There were no signs of life around the house, 
but after much battering on the door an 
upstairs window was raised, and a tousled head 
was put forth, wanting to know, “In the name 
of goodness, what’s all this commotion about ?” 
The leader of the crowd soon explained, and 
the man who had been so midely awakened 
from his slumbers emphatically corroborated 
our story. Thereupon our burly captor apologized 
to us, and the rest of the crowd slunk away. 

One evening, close upon midnight, we were 
walking the track through what is known as 
Bear Creek Canyon. We had left a place 

. called Collinston at half-past seven, the next 
station being Cache Junction, which was on the 
other side of the canyon. The night was very 
dark, and as we proceeded the uncanniness and 
weirdness of the 


The inky blackness helped to conjure up a 
picture of our being captured, bound, and gagged; 
to await the pleasure of these ruffians. With 
our right hands firmly grasping the butts of our 
revolvers we warily approached. ‘“ How are ye, 
be jabers?” cried a rich voice. . To our tense 
nerves this salutation sounded like a pistol-shot, 
but we found that our “train robber” was 
nothing but a lone track-walker, an Irishman, 
who carried a red light so that in case of finding 
defects or obstructions on the track he could 
warn trains. 

We reached Cache Junction to find that a 
water-tank and a telegraph station completed the 
town, and got the permission of the operator to 
sleep on the floor. Our sleep, however, was 
continually interrupted by the roar of passing 

trains and the fre- 


situation began to 
show its effects 
upon us in the way 
of a ticklish sensa- 
tion down our 
spines. Down be- 
low in the bottom 
of the gorge we 
could hear the 
rushing, _ roaring 
waters of the Bear 
River as it seethed 
and foamed over 
rapids and cata- 
racts; the track 
on our right was 
closely walled in 
by a perpendicular 
precipice, the top 
of which was lost 
in the darkness. 
Presently, with 
trembling _ nerves, 
we cautiously 
picked our way over 
a long and high 
steel trestle, beneath which we could hear the 
angry waters. We recovered from this nervous 
strain only to find ourselves in a tunnel, where 
the air was close and stifling. Then we crept 
over two more high trestles, stumbling out of 
another dark tunnel just as a fast passenger 
train rushed down upon us with a roar of steam 
and a rumbling of wheels, illuminating the dark 
gorge with its powerful head-light until every 
rock stood out in relief; then the blackness of 
night swallowed up this terrible monster as it 
rushed by. 

In the loneliest and wildest portion of the 
canyon, ahead of us, we saw a dancing red light, 
which was instantly suggestive of train robbers. 
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quent entrance of 
trainmen to get 
their orders. Every 
one of them 
thought it his duty 
to flash a lantern 
in our faces with 
the remark, 
addressed to the 
operator: “Who've 
you got here, Bill?” 
Thereupon Bill 
would reply : “Oh, 
they’re a couple of 
lads going around 
the world on 
bicycles!” This 
would bring an 
ejaculation of sur- 
prise from the in- 
terrogator, causing 
another inspection 
with the aid of his 
lantern, while we 
woke again, wink- 
ing and blinking, 
dazzled by the bright rays, upon which the man 
would good-naturedly laugh and disappear. In 
a short time, on the arrival of another, train, the 
performance would be repeated. 

Through what is known as Hell Gate Valley, 
a wild and uncivilized region well deserving 
its name, we followed to our surprise a most 
excellent road. 

At Missoula, a town of six thousand inhabit- 
ants, we learnt that to Spokane, Washington, a 
distance of two hundred and seventy-two miles, 
we should traverse a very wild and uncivilized 
territory, through which there were no wagon 
roads, it being an absolute necessity to follow 
the track of the Northern Pacific Railroad. It 
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was represented to be a most desolate region, 

heavily timbered, lumbering being practically 

the only occupation, and that it would be 
necessary for us to cross the Flathead Indian 

Reservation, when for forty miles we should see 

nothing but the primitive tepees of the Flathead 

Indians. 

After several hours’ travel out of Missoula we 
crossed the Marent Trestle at a height of two 
hundred and twenty- 
six feet. It is over 
thirteen hundred feet 
in length, and is the 
second highest rail- 
road bridge in the | 
United States. 

We found the 
terrors of the Flat- 
head Reservation 
quite as represented. 
Now travelling 
through almost im- 
penetrable forests of 

“giant pines and 
spruce, whose trunks 
rose straight as an 
arrow, their bushy 
tops a hundred or 
more feet from the 
ground, there ap- 
peared occasionally 
the picturesque 
teepes of the abori- 
gines. Occasionally 
we would spy a brave mounted on a “cayuse,” 
with neck, face, and arms grotesquely decora- 
ted with paint, while a gaudy-coloured blanket 
hung from his shoulders; or possibly we would 
be able to approach a tepee quite near to 
the track without the squaw and her several 
papooses being aware of our presence. 

As we proceeded northward the country 
became more heavily timbered, logging trails 
with deep-worn ruts running for short distances 
alongside the track. These trails, bad as they 
were, we travelled with pleasure to relieve the 
monotony of the railroad track. 

Through this region the long drought had 
played havoc. Fires were raging in many places, 
and at night up the side of the mountain the 
destructive demon could be seen making his 
way through dense forests. Frequently along 
the trick we saw tall, blackened trunks and 
acres of forest reduced to a charred mass, mark- 
ing the path of the monster. 

Reaching the boundary-line between Montana 
and Idaho, we crossed into the “ Pan-Handle” 
of Idaho; and on our first day in this State we 
met with several startling adventures. 
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It was necessary to cross a trestle a mile and 
a half long, which spans one end of Lake Pend 
d’Oreille. ‘The ties were nearly a foot apart, 
and over these we bumped our wheels ; below 
us were the green waters of the lake. The 
trestle was in the form of a crescent, and as we 
reached the middle we were terrified to hear the 
rumble of an approaching train. The bridge 
was too narrow for us and the train, so we had 
toclimb down to one 
of the beams, lie 
flat, and support our 
machines over the 
edge. Hardly had 
we done this when 
the train was on the 
bridge — a through 
express, dashing 
across the trestle at 
a high rate of speed, 
causing the frame- 
work to groan, creak, 
and vibrate with the 
awful strain and 
weight, so that we 
were nearly shaken 
from our positions. 

At last the “ flyer” 
passed and we 
clambered up from 
our perilous perch, 
somewhatshaken, but 
exceedingly thankful 
for our escape. 

Just before reaching a station known as 
Kootenai we had rather an exciting experience 
in riding through a forest fire. 

We learnt that by following a logging road 
through the forest we should save several miles, 
as it was a “cut-off” on -the railroad. Every- 
thing went well for ten miles or more; we 
travelled through an almost impenetrable forest, 
where, owing to the fires, a heavy pall of smoke 
hung in the air. Frequently there would be 
borne to us sounds as of the discharge of small 
cannon, accompanied by a crackling and crash- 
ing, as some forest giant was overpowered by 
the hungry flames in the distance. 

As we proceeded the air became suffocating, 
while the raging fire seemed but a short distance 
away. The sounds now resembled a terrific 
bombardment, huge trees falling every minute, 
while the rush and the roar of the flames were 
sufficient to strike terror into the stoutest heart. 
Getting anxious, we left our machines and went 
ahead to reconnoitre. Less than a quarter of a 
mile farther on we reached the edge of the fire- 
path. The flames had eaten their way across the 
road, which was nearly covered by the smoulder- 
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ing trunks of trees and by a mass of burning 
fire-brands. The heat was blistering. We saw 
that the burnt area covered but a thousand feet 
down the road, and that by making ‘a dash we 
could cover this distance in a few moments. It 
was true that we were liable to stumble and fall, 
getting severely burned, or our clothing might 
catch fire, yet it was worth taking the risk, for 
the forest was 
so dense that it 
would be an 
impossibility to 
push our wheels 
through it by 
making a detour 
and going round 
the conflagra- 
tion, while to 
return to the 
railroad and 
follow that 
would be over 
ten miles out of 
our way. We 
accordingly 
decided to make 
a dash through 
the fire. 

Tying hand- 
kerchiefs round 
our mouths and 
nostrils to pre- 
vent suffocation. 
by the smoke, 
and carrying 
our wheels over 
our shoulders, 
we braced our- 
selves for the 
ordeal and set 
off, running like 
deer. 

Darling stum- 
bled and nearly 
fell, but, drop- 
ping his machine 
for a moment, 
quickly regahed 
his balance, 
arriving on the 
other side in safety. I was less fortunate, for 
a burning fire-brand fell upon my shoulders, 
Setting fire to the light cloth of my khaki suit, 
and before I was able to extinguish it it had 
burned a large hole. 

On the other side we took an inventory, find- 
ing that we were but little the worse for our 
exciting experience, our hair and eyebrows being 


slightly singed and our suits scorched, 
Vol, xix. g 


““ WE SET OFF, RUNNING LIKE DEER. 


A short distance out of Spokane, Washington, 
Darling began to have trouble with the bearings 
of his bicycle, which became so dilapidated that 
he was unable to ride it. Accordingly for 
seventy-five miles we practised what we jocularly 
called our “relay system,” one of us riding the 
good machine for a mile while the other walked, 
pushing the broken one, exchanging for the next 
mile. In_ this 
way we both 
had an oppor- 
tunity to rest 
while waiting 
for the other 
man to come 
up with the in- 
jured machine, 
and making 
much better 
time than by a 
steady walk. 

When within 
five miles of 
Coulee City, 
however, Dar- 
ling’s bearings 
tightened up, so 
that we were 
unable even to 
push his 
machine along. 
As it was too 
heavy to carry, 
we inverted it 
and set it on 
top of mine, to 
reach at last our 
destination 
trundling our 
peculiar-looking 
machine before 
us. 
With the aid 
of a kindly 
smith, who used 
parts of all the 
old bicycles he 
could find 
around the 
village, we suc- 
ceeded in repairing the broken machine so that 
we were able to trundle it along on its own 
wheels until we reached some town where we 
should be able to purchase the necessary new 
bearings. 

Reaching Ellensberg after many tribulations, 
we were at last able to get the necessary parts, 
which consisted of small cones and a number of 
balls. For lack of these we had been compelled 
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to walk all the way from Coulee City, a distance 
of a hundred and thirty-five miles ! 

From a station called Easton, at the foot of 
the Cascades, consisting of a round-house and a 
railroad boarding-house, it was necessary for us 
to follow the railroad, as here the wagon road 
ended. We found that we were again con- 
fronted with a difficulty. A tunnel, two miles 
in length, which cuts through the summit of the 
range, was closely guarded by a watchman, no 
one being allowed to walk through it. There 
was no other way of crossing the mountain, and 
so it was left for us to figure out how to get 
through this tunnel. 

Seeing some torches in a box, we selected 
two and hurriedly entered the tunnel while the 
watchman was asleep. The torches only slightly 
relieved the blackness, casting their feeble rays 
but a few feet before us. The track was 
ballasted with broken rock, over which we 
stumbled continually as, carrying our torches 
in one hand and 
hanging to our 
machines — with 
the other, we 
sustained our 
equilibrium with 
much difficulty. 
After we had 
blundered along 
for something 
like half a mile, 
we heard a faint 
and distant rum- 
bling, and, as 
we anxiously 
strained our eyes 
to pierce the in- 
tense blackness 
ahead, a_ light 
appeared, appa- 
rently not larger 
than a _ pin’s 
head. Mean- 
while the rum- 
bling became 
greater, and 
every passing 
moment in- 
creased the size 
of the light. It 
was an approach- 
ing train, of 
course, and we 
realized that 
we were in a very dangerous position. There 
was very little space between the track and 
the sides of the tunnel, while we knew that 
the gas and smoke which would come from 


three engines —the number usually required 
to draw a freight train over this section— 
would fill the confined space, making breath- 
ing almost impossible for us. But we 
were now too far from the opening to retreat, 
and our only course was to stand at the sides 
and hope and pray that there might be room. 
Seeing that the handle-bars of the bicycles 
were too wide to clear the train, we quickly 
loosened and removed them, standing the 
machines as close to the wall as possible, 
while we each selected a position with our 
backs closely pressed to the side of the tunnel. 
All this had occupied but a minute or two, but 
even now the head-light of the approaching 
train bathed us in its dazzling light. The 
hissing of steam and the thunderous roar of the 
wheels were made deafening by reverberation 
in the enclosed space, and we almost lost con- 
sciousness through sheer terror. 

There was but three inches of space between 


‘THERE WAS BUT THREE INCHES OF SPACE BETWEEN OUR BODIES 
AND THE STEAM-CHEST AS THE FIRST ENGINE HISSED BY US.” 
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our bodies and the steam-chest as the first engine 
hissed by us ! There were still two more engines, 
one in the centre and the other at the end of the 
train—two more ordeals and then we were safe! 

Well, the train passed, leaving us limp and 
helpless, quaking in every nerve. As we had 
expected, the gas and smoke were terrible, and, 
incredible as it may seem, we were unable to see 
the light of the torch two feet away. Tying 
handkerchiefs over nostrils and mouths, we 
endeavoured to go onward.. Every. moment, 
however, made breathing more difficult, until it 
seemed that unless we could get a breath of 
fresh air we should suffocate. At last we could 
stand it no longer, and, panic-stricken,-we turned 
and fled toward the entrance as fast as our 
shaking limbs would carry us. Several times 
we were nearly overcome by the gas, but by 
extraordinary efforts we shook off the lethargic 
feeling induced by the fumes, knowing that our 
only hope was in reaching the mouth. Suddenly 
we heard another thunderous roar, and, instantly 
divining its cause, we quickly placed ourselves 
and the wheels at the side out of harm’s way, 
just as a single engine rushed past. 

Half crawling and half walking, we at last 
reached the mouth, through which we could see 
the blessed daylight. Ah! it had never seemed 
so beautiful as now. 5 

After we had recovered somewhat we awoke 
to the reality of things, and, as we looked at 
each other, the ludicrousness of our personal 
appearance was speedily conveyed to us. The 


bright yellow of our khaki suits was mottled 
with huge blotches of soot and dirt, and our 
backs were as neatly and completely covered 
with the same sable coating as if we had been 
carefully painted, while our hands and faces 
were so changed that we could easily have been 
mistaken for negroes. 

We found that the watchman had arisen, and 
we held a conference with him. He finally 
agreed to pilot us through for a certain sum, 
although he said, “’Tis strictly agin the rules.” 
Then he winked his eye, and bade us follow. 

Meekly and obediently we followed our 
brawny guide into the tunnel. After we had* 
covered perhaps a mile, the alert ear of the 
watchman detected the faint rumble which told 
of an approaching train, though, strain our ears 
as we might, we ourselves were unable to detect | 
the slightest sound. He bade us increase our 
speed, and we finally reached a large recess cut 
out of the solid rock at the side of the tunnel. 
This recess was sufficiently large to accommodate 
a hand-car and half-a-dozen men, and our friend 
explained to us that these alcoves were built for 
the safety of the employés in case they should 
be caught by an approaching train. 

As the long freight train rolled slowly past us 
it left the tunnel filled with gases and smoke. 
Our guide, however, waited a number of 
minutes until the draught had carried out 
the gas-laden and impure air, and then we 
proceeded, reaching the other side without 
further incident. : 
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Some Historic Curses. 


By Minto F, JoHNsToN. 


A number of the most ancient and distinguished families in Great Britain are supposed to have 
laboured for many generations under a curse, pronounced centuries ago upon some unfortunate 


ancestor. 


Striking instances are given below of the literal fulfilment of these ancient prophecies of 


evil, their interest being heightened by the prominence of the families concerned. 


NCIENT traditions meet with very 
unmannerly treatment nowadays, 
and their high antiquity is not 
generally regarded as any guarantee 
of respectability. Yet there are 
some which do not allow of interpretation and 
which yet cannot be rejected as having no 
foundation in fact. The more one thinks of 
them the stranger and more baffling do they 
appear. . 

Cases in point are the stories told of certain 
of the most ancient and distinguished families 
in this country, of whom it is asserted that they 
have laboured for many generations under 
curses pronounced long years ago on offending 
ancestors. It sounds grotesque, and at first one 
is not disposed to listen to the tales, but some 
of them are so extraordinary in their sequels 
that they are well worth the telling. 

To begin with there is the story of the 
“Tichborne dole.” The Tichbornes, as many 
Wipe Wor Lp readers know, are a most dis- 
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tinguished Hampshire family, compared with 
whom many of the families in the peerage 
which have been ennobled for generations are 
of the merest mushroom growth. According to 
tradition, some seven and a half centuries ago— 
in the time of Henry II., to be exact—the head 
of the family was Sir Roger de Tichborne, 
knight. When his wife, the Lady Mabella, 
found herself at the point of death, she prayed 
her husband to allow her to bequeath a sum of 
money to be expended every year on the pur- 
chase of bread for distribution to all who were 
poor and needy who chose to present themselves 
and apply for it. The good knight her husband 
does not appear to have received this pious 
suggestion with much enthusiasm. Indeed, all 
he would grant her was an undertaking that he 
would set apart for this purpose the revenue of 
as much land as she could crawl over during the 
burning of a brand—which offer, seeing that the 
lady had been bedridden for some years, can 
hardly be described as lavish. However, the 
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Lady Mabella, who was evidently a woman of 
some spirit, had herself carried to a distant 
corner of the estate, lifted from her bed, and 
placed upon the ground, when, to the astonish- 
ment of all present, she began to crawl on all 
fours round the field with remarkable agility. 
Amazed, the spectators watched her as she 
passed from one field to another and then to 


The good lady died, and her monument may 
still be seen in the little church where so many 
generations of Tichbornes lie in their last long 
sleep. Every year as Lady Day came round 
the dole was paid out faithfully to all who came 
and asked for it, until many generations had 
passed away and the years had grown into 
centuries. Then there came a time when it was 


“To THE ASTONISHMENT OF ALL PRESENT, SHE BEGAN TO CRAWL ON ALL FOURS ROUND THE FIELD.” 


another, and as she went on her lord and master 
began to look exceedingly blank. By the time 
the brand was burnt out she had crawled over 
twenty-three acres and had secured a good 
round sum in perpetuity for her benefaction. 
On regaining her chamber the Lady Mabella, 
greatly exhausted, summoned the members of 
her family, in order that she might bid them 
farewell, for the hand of death was upon her. 
Before doing so—possibly thinking her husband 
might regret his rash promise—she solemnly 
warned them that so long as this dole was faith- 
fully paid as enjoined the race would prosper 
and good fortune would attend the house ; but 
that, if ever any of them or their descendants ven- 
tured to interfere with it, then the fortunes of the 
Tichbornes would decline, the name would be 
changed, and the family would become extinct 
for want of heirs male to carry it on. The first 
sign of this would be a generation of seven sons 
followed by a generation of seven daughters. 


considered advisable to stop the charity. ~ By 
the end of the eighteenth century, when the dole 
had been paid with never-failing regularity, year 
in, year out, for upwards of six hundred years, 
many formal protests on the subject were made 
to Sir Henry Tichborne, the then head of the 
family, by the local gentry and magistrates, on 
the ground that the occasion always called 
together a disorderly rabble, whose conduct was 
a scandal to the quiet country-side. It was 
pointed out that it was not the poor and needy 
who benefited by the dole, but tramps and 
loafers, who came together in crowds from all 
over the country. In face of these complaints, 
which he knew to be well founded, Sir Henry 
decided that in future the charity should take 
the form of relief distributed by the local clergy 
to any necessitous cases which were brought 
under their notice. 

No one had forgotten the Lady Mabella’s 
curse. It had been tepeated down the ages 
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from father to son as a family tradition, and 
there were not wanting persons to warn Sir 
Henry that he might be calling down vengeance 
upon the family by giving up the time-honoured 
institution. But he was the father of seven 
promising sons, and there seemed no danger of 
the race becoming extinct ; so he took the risk, 
and in 1796 the dole was distributed in the old 
way for the last time. 

The rest is soon told. Anyone who ‘is 
curious on the subject can read it for himself 
in the authoritative pages of ‘ Burke.” The 
generation of seven sons was followed by a 
generation of seven daughters, and so great was 
the failure of male heirs that four out of Sir 
Henry’s seven sons came 
in for the family honours 
in succession. The second 
of these, Sir Edward, 
ninth baronet, had bene- 
fited, many years previous 
to succeeding to the title, 
under the will of a distant 
relative, Miss Doughty, 
according to the terms of 
which he was obliged to 
assume the name of 
Doughty in addition to 
that of Tichborne, and so 
in his time the family 
name was changed. It is 
very curious that only one 
of all Sir Henry’s sons left 
a male heir to succeed 
him, and that was Sir 
James, tenth baronet, who 
had twosons, one of whom, 
Roger (the subject of the 
famous Tichborne trial), 
was drowned at sea, and a younger son, Alfred, 
who succeeded as eleventh baronet. On his death 
it did indeed seem as if the family had come 
to an end, for at the time of his decease he had 
no children living at all. But his posthumous 
child, who was born three months after his 
death, proved to be a son, the present baronet ; 
and so, let us hope, the end is not to be yet, for 
Hampshire would hardly be Hampshire without 
the Tichbornes. However, he has only one 
son, and so the preservation of this ancient line 
rests with him. 

The scene of Lady Mabella’s effort is called 
“The Crawls” to this day. 

A terrible curse was once pronounced upon 
one of the Earls of Mar and his descendants. 
The exact date of this is uncertain, but some 
time in the first part of the sixteenth century is 
the probable period. It ran thus :— 

“Proud Chief of Mar! Thou shalt be raised 


still higher; until thou sittest in the place of the 
King. Thou shalt rule and destroy, and thy 
work shall be called after thy name, but thy 
work shall be the emblem of thy house, and 
shall teach mankind that he who cruelly and 
haughtily raiseth himself upon the ruins of the 
holy cannot prosper. Thy work shall be cursed 
and shall never be finished. But thou shalt 
have riches and gréatness, and shall be true to 
thy Sovereign and shall raise for him thy banner 
in the field of blood. Then, when thou seemest 
to be highest, when thy power is mightiest, then 
shall come thy fall ; low shall thy head be among 
the nobles of thy people. Deep shall thy moan 
be among the children of dool. Thy lands 
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shall be given to the stranger, thy titles shall 
lie amongst the dead. ‘The branch that springs 
from thee shall see his dwelling burnt in which 
a king was nursed—his wife a sacrifice to that 
same flame : his children numerous, but of little 
honour, and three born and grown who shall 
never see the light. Yet shall thy ancient 
tower stand, for the brave and the true cannot 
be wholly forsaken. Thou, proud head and 
daggered hand, must dree thy weird, until horses 
shall be stabled in thy hall and a weaver shall 
throw his shuttle in thy chamber of state. 
Thine ancient tower—a woman’s dower—shall 
be a ruin and a beacon until an ash sapling 
shall spring from its topmost stone. Then 
shall thy storms be ended and the sunshine of 
Royalty shall beam on thee once more. Thy 
honours shall be’ restored; the kiss of peace 
shall be given to thy countess though she seek 
it not, and the days of peace shall return to thee 
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and thine. The line of Mar shall be broken, 
but not until its honours are doubled and its 
doom is ended.” 

Thus ran the curse, and its fulfilment is 
surely broad and comprehensive enough to 
satisfy the veriest glutton after all that is 
marvellous and sensational in history. 

The origin of the family of Mar is so remote 
that “ Burke,” quoting Baron Hailes, tells us it is 
“ost in obscurity.” In 1571 the Earl of Mar 
was raised to the Regency of Scotland and was 
entrusted with the guardianship of James VI., 
and the cradle of the baby King is still in the 
possession of the family. In his capacity of 
Regent, Mar demanded the destruction of 
Cambuskenneth Abbey, and took the stones 
of the building Fa 
for a magnificent : 5 
palace which he 
began to build 
for himself in 
Stirling, which, 
however, never 
advanced be- 
yond the facade. 
Part of it is still 
standing and 
goes by the 
name of “Marr's 
Work.” In 1715 
the Earl of Mar 
raised his stand- 
ard in support 
of James Stuart 
and was present 
at the disaster of 
Sherrifmuir, and 
in the result he 
lost his title and 
the landsof Mar. 
Alloa Tower, 
which had fora 
time _ sheltered 
the infant James 
VI. within its 
walls, now became the chief residence of the 
family, but in the time of the grandson of this 
earl, Mr. John Francis Erskine, who was head of 
the family, it was destroyed by fire owing to the 
carelessness of ‘a servant. Mrs. Erskine, who 
had inherited the place from her father, was 
shockingly burnt, and succumbed to her injuries. 
She left a numerous family, and, oddly enough, 
three of her children, all of whom lived to an 
old age, were blind from their birth. Alloa 
Tower had now become uninhabitable; the 
Erskines quitted it, and the place by degrees 
became a ruin. In the beginning of the last 
century, during the excitement of a scare of a 


French invasion, all the cavalry and Yeomanry 
of the county were ordered to proceed to Alloa. 
The accommodation in the town not proving 
sufficient, one troop took possession of Alloa 
Tower, fifly horses being stabled in the great 
hall for a week. A few years later, in 1810, 
when the building was explored one day by some 
tourists, it was found that an old weaver had 
taken up his abode in the chamber of state. 
He had been turned out of his house for not 
paying his rent, had managed to elude the 
vigilance of the keeper of the tower, and had 
settled himself there with his loom, little dream- 
ing that he was thereby fulfilling an ancient 
prophecy. On another occasion, a few years 
later (between 1815 and 1820), when a party 
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of tourists were being shown over the place, they 
found that an ash sapling was actually growing 
out of the topmost stone of the tower. The news 
caused quite a sensation, and everybody began to 
wonder whether the rest of the prophecy was going 
to be fulfilled. Then George IV. came to the 
throne, and in the second year of his reign he 
instituted a search after the families which had 
suffered for their adherence to the Stuart cause, 
with a view to improving their condition, and 
shortly afterwards the title of Earl of Mar was 
granted by Act of Parliament (1824) to the 
head of the Erskines, who became seventh earl. 
In 1866 the family honours were doubled, two 
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ALLOA TOWER, WHICH IS ASSOCIATED WITH THE CURSE PRONOUNCED UPON THE MAR FAMILY, 


From a Photo. by F. E. Bussell. 


give such an 
account of the 
way in which his 
lordship was 
amusing himself 
that the lady be- 
came beside her- 
self with rage, 
and after a most 
violent scene 
gave orders for 
the Warlock to 
be carriéd out of 
her presence and 
hanged forthwith. 
None of the 
assembled com- 
pany believed 
that this sentence 
would actually be 
carried out; it 
was too mon- 
strous, not only 
on account of the 
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grandsons of this earl becoming respectively trifling nature of the offence, but because of the 


Earl of Kellie and Earl of Mar. 
Royal favour shown them, the 
Earls of Mar never presented 
themselves at the Court of St. 
James, but it so happened that 
once, when Queen Victoria was in 
Scotland, an accidental encounter 
took place in Stirling between her 
and the Countess of Mar. Her 
Majesty inquired who the lady 
was, and, on being told, greeted 
the countess very cordially and 
kissed her. And thus the final 
terms of the prophecy were ful- 
filled to the very letter. 

The famous curse of the Brahan 
Seer regarding the Seaforth family 
is another case in point, and the 
way in which it was literally ful- 
filled down to the smallest details 
after a long lapse of years is no 
less remarkable than the instances 
already given. 

The Warlock of the Glen, 
otherwise the ‘“ Brahan Seer,” 
was unfortunate enough on one 
occasion to incur the resentment 
of the Countess of Seaforth. She 
had called upon him to employ 
his arts of clairvoyance for the 
amusement of herself and her 
guests, and on asking for news of 
the Earl, her husband, who was 
abroad, the Warlock proceeded to 


Despite the _ high veneration in which the Warlock was held. 
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The lady’s friends remonstrated with her and 
endeavoured to calm her excitement. She 
insisted, however, that an outrageous insult had 
been offered to her lord and herself in the 
presence of many of her friends and neighbours, 
and persisted in her intention. They then used 
their best efforts to gain time, hoping that later 
calmer counsels might possibly prevail, but all 
to no purpose, and to the consternation of 
everybody it soon became clear that the War- 
lock would have to die. He 
himself, hardly recovered from 
the astonishment at the storm 
which his words had aroused, 
suddenly realized that he was 
standing on the brink of 
eternity, and that he was about 
to close his eyes for ever on 
the scenes of this life. In that 
awful moment, exalted possibly 
by the stress of circumstances, 
he is said to have made this 
pronouncement — 

“T see into the far future, 
and I read the doom of my 
oppressor. The long-descended 
line of Seaforth will, ere many 
generations have passed, end in 
extinction and in sorrow. I see 
a chief, the last of his house, 
both deaf and dumb. He will 
be the father of four fair sons, 
all of whom he will follow to 
the tomb. He will live care- 
worn and die mourning, knowing that the 
honours of his line are to be extinguished for 
ever, and that no chief of the Mackenzies shall 
bear rule at Brahan or Kintail. After lamenting 
over the last and most promising of his sons, 
he himself shall sink into the grave, and 
the remnant of his possessions shall be in- 
herited by a white-coifed (or white- hooded) 
lassie from the East, and she is to kill her sister. 
And as a sign by which it may be known that 
these things are coming to pass, there shall be 
four great lairds in the days of the last deaf and 
dumb Seaforth—Gairloch, Chisholm, Grant, and 
Raasay—of whom one shall be buck-toothed, 
another hare-lipped, another half-witted, and the 
fourth a stammerer. Chiefs distinguished by 
these personal marks shall be the allies and 
neighbours of the last Seaforth ; and when he 
looks round him and sees them, he may know 
that his sons are doomed to death, that his 
broad lands shall pass away to the stranger, and 
that his race shall come to an end.” 

It was in the time of the third earl, towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, that all this 


took place. Time passed on, and for several 
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generations the family did not seem to be any 
the worse for the curse. They did indeed 
suffer, as did so many of their neighbours, in the 
’15 Rebellion, but they were not visited by any 
special misfortunes and the senior line lasted 
for upwards of a hundred years, not becoming 
extinct until 1781. 

‘The property then went to a descendant of 
one of the younger sons of this earl, a Colonel 
Thomas Frederick Humberstone Mackenzie, 
who, dying in 1783, was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Francis 
Humberstone Mackenzie; and 
it was in the lifetime of the 
latter, who was created Baron 
Seaforth, that the prophecy 
was fulfilled. Mr. Mackenzie 
was born in full possession of 
all his faculties, but became 
deaf and lost the power of: 
speech to some extent at the 
age of twelve, after an attack 
of scarlet fever. Of his four 
sons, one died in infancy, but 
the three others grew to man- 
hood and exhibited remarkable 
promise, one of them repre- 
senting his native place in 
Parliament for some _ years. 
But their father had the 
anguish of seeing them all in 
turn fail and die, while he 
himself was yet strong 
and hearty. Bowed down by 
these successive sorrows he lived on, one 
of the most pathetic figures possible. Too 
deaf to be cheered by the sound of a human 
voice, unable to communicate with his fellow- 
creatures save by writing—for as old age crept 
on him he had by degrees lost all remain- 
ing power of speech—he passed the last few 
years of his life in mournful solitude, deprived 
even of the solace that human intercourse 
might have given him, alone with the sad 
teflections of the passing of his race. Financial 
troubles beset him, too, and he was obliged 
to part with some of his property, and a por- 
tion of Kintail came into the possession of 
strangers. 

“The white-coifed lassie” was his daughter, 
Lady Hood, who returned from the East in 
widow’s weeds after having lost her husband, 
Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, who had held a 
command in the Indian seas. She inherited 
her father’s remaining possessions. When driv- 
ing one day with her sister in a pony-carriage 
something frightened the ponies and_ they 
bolted. She was unable to hold them 1n, 
and the result( was, thatthe carriage was 
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overturned, the ladies were both thrown out, 
and Miss Mackenzie was killed. By Lady 
Hood’s marriage with Mr. Stewart and the 
sale of a large portion of the estates, more 
of the Seaforth lands passed away from the 
Mackenzies. Finally, the words of the seer 
were literally fulfilled as to the infirmities of the 
four neighbouring chiefs; for in the time of 
the last Seaforth, Sir Hector Mackenzie of Gair- 
loch was buck-toothed, Chisholm of Chisholm 
was hare-lipped, Grant of Grant was _half- 
witted, and MacLeod of Raasay was a 
stammerer. 

The death of the last Seaforth occurred in 
1815, about two hundred and fifty years, in 
round numbers, after the death of the Warlock 
of the Glen. The fulfilment of his prophecy is 
no story concocted after the events. There are 
many attestations to it by contemporaries of the 
last laird. Sir Walter Scott was one of these, 
and he always took the greatest interest in the 
subject. “TI do fear the accomplishment of the 
prophecy that when there should be a deaf and 
dumb Caberfa: the house was to fall,” he wrote 
in one of his letters to Mr. Morritt. Mr. Morritt 
used to say that he remembered hearing the 
story of the curse when 
Seaforth had two sons alive 
and in good health ; and to 
quote yet one more author- 
ity, Duncan Davidson of 
Tulloch, Lord Lieutenant 
of the County of Ross, 
wrote to Mr. Alexander 
Mackenzie in a letter of 
May a2ist, 1878: “Many 
of these prophecies I heard 
upwards of seventy years 
ago, when many of them 
were not fulfilled, such as 
the last Lord Seaforth sur- 
viving his sons and Mrs. 
Stewart Mackenzie’s acci- 
dent near Brahan, by which 
Miss Caroline Mackenzie 
was killed.” 

The Earls of Stair were 
once upon a time declared 
to be under a curse, for 
there was long.a_super- 
stitious belief in Scotland 
that the responsibility for 
the massacre of Glencoe 
was visited by retribution 
on the descendants of the 
principal actors in it; and it is declared that a 
curse was pronounced on them by one of the 
survivors, a Jean Macdonald, the only member 
of a large family who escaped death on that 
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awful night. The translation from the Gaelic 
runs as follows :— 

May no prosperity or good fortune, 

May no Blessing aoe length of days 

Be the portion of the black murderers 

Who have made me poor and miserable ! 

May their sleep by night be oft disturbed and 

unrefreshing ! 

May fear and terror haunt their pillows, 

May their wives ever prove barren, 

And my thousand curses still alone attend them. 

It was the Master of Stair, then Secretary of 
State for Scotland, who incurred the largest 
share of blame for this affair, and nothing could 
have been stronger than the findings of the 
Commission which met in 1695 to inquire into 
the matter with regard to him and the part he 
had played in bringing it about. So strong was 
public resentment against him that he was 
obliged to resign office. In the next reign he 
was created an earl, but it so happened that his 
line of descendants was singularly weak in male 
heirs, a fact which the popular fancy did not 
hesitate to ascribe to the workings of the curse. 
It was always maintained, too, that a mystery 
prevailed about his own death, some people 
alleging that he committed suicide, and during 
his lifetime he lost his 
eldest son in a terrible 
domestic tragedy, the boy 
being accidentally shot by 
a younger brother, a child 
of eight, who was playing 
with a loaded pistol which 
had been left lying about. 
In only two cases did the 
succession pass from father 
to son. The second earl 
was succeeded in 1748 by 
a nephew, the third earl in 
1760 by his brother, the 
fourth earl in 1768 by his 
cousin, the fifth earl by his 
only son, the sixth earl, who 
died in 1821, being the last 
of his line. The family 
title then went to a distant 
branch of the house, a 
descendant of one of the 
first earl’s brothers, for in 
his patent it was specially 
provided that failing his 
heirs the remainder should 
go to the heirs of his 
father. 

The Campbells of Glen- 
lyon, the descendants of Captain Campbell of 
Glenlyon, who commanded the soldiery at 
Glencoe, for many generations considered 
themselves subject to more misfortunes than 
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fall to the lot of most people, and attributed 
it to a sinister influence hanging over them 
from the share their ancestor had in that shame- 
ful affair. 

Anybody who knows the beautiful county of 
Wicklow, in Ireland, and who has visited the 
picturesque village of Enniskerry, must have 
seen Powerscourt, the stately home of the 
Wingfield family, of which Viscount Powerscourt 
is the head. There is a curious story attaching 
to this family, and for several generations they 
were believed to be under a ban. 

There is more than one version of the 
tradition. According to some people a man 
who had offended in some 
way or other was dragged 
before a former Lord 
Powerscourt, who hap- 
pened to be walking in 
his park at the time, and 
his lordship, on hearing 
the details, in a sudden 
outburstof passion ordered 
him to be hanged on’ the 
nearest tree. The wretched 
man’s wife, who had ac- 
companied him, went down 
on her knees and, with 
tears and prayers, begged 
for her husband’s life ; but 
Lord Powerscourt was in- 
exorable, and the sentence 
was carried out then and 
there—close to the house, 
it is said., In the frenzy of 
her grief the woman be- 
came like one possessed. 
Kneeling down in front of 
the house, she called upon 
Heaven to avenge her 
husband’s death, and 
prayed that no lord of 
Powerscourt might henceforth ever live to see 
his son attain his majority. 

The more generally accepted version has it 
that in the Rebellion of 1798 Powerscourt House 
was attacked by the rebels. The inmates had 
evidently had warning of what was imminent, 
and were prepared for them and fired several 
times upon the attacking party, which they 
could only do at random, as their only light 
was afforded by a few torches carried by the 
rebels. In the meanwhile the Roman Catholic 
priest of the adjoining village, Enniskerry, had 
heard what was going on, and hurried to the 


scene in order to try to pacify the mob, but in 
the random shooting he was killed by a shot 
from the house. With his dying breath the 
priest cursed the Powerscourt family, saying that 
no lord of Powerscourt should henceforth live to 
see his son come of age. ‘This was in the time 
of the fourth viscount, who died in 1809, and, 
strange to say, for several generations no Lord 
Powerscourt did live to see his heir come of 
age. This viscount was succeeded by his son, 
who was nineteen at the time of his father’s 
death. He in his turn died in 1823, being suc- 
ceeded by his son, the sixth viscount, who was 
only eight years old, and who was himself suc- 
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ceeded in turn by his son, the seventh viscount, 
who was a few months over twenty. The spell 
was broken in the case of the present peer, who 
attained his majority three years before the death 
of his father, and it is believed locally that this 
was due to the fact that the grandmother of the 
present viscount built a Roman Catholic church 
in the grounds of Powerscourt House. 

In my final article I shall give a number of 
instances of houses which are supposed to be 
under a ban, relating their tragic histories and 
the misfortunes which have overtaken their 
occupants. 


(To be concluded.) (,00Q 
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THE STRANGE EXPERIENCES OF SARDAR MIR ABDUL ALI, KHAN BAHADUR, 
CHIEF OF THE BOMBAY NATIVE POLICE. 


By H. L. Apa. 


We have pleasure in presenting our readers with these fascinating real-life narratives—something 


altogether new and unique in detective stories. 


They are a selection from the adventures of one of 


the most distinguished officials of the Indian police, Sardar Mir Abdul Ali. The Eastern malefactor 

is perhaps the wiliest in the world, and he makes a crime a veritable work of art. Astute indeed 

must be the officer who would lay him by the heels, but, as this absorbing series shows, even these 
master-minds meet their match in the “Indian Sherlock Holmes.” 


IV.—THE LAST EXPLOIT OF VANCUTTA CHELLUMMYAB. 


a J NE day in June, 1872, several 
Ke native police-officers sat in an apart- 

( YG) ment of the police head-quarters at 
SEN | Bombay. A consultation was in 
progress—evidently an important 

one, for the conversation was carried on in 
subdued tones and at intervals, between periods 
of profound silence and contemplation. During 
these reflective pauses the droning hum of 
traffic penetrated into the apartment from a wide 
window looking out upon the teeming thorough- 
fares of the busy city, glistening beneath a 
scorching sun. Upon a spacious table reposed 


a number of documents, and before this table 
sat the master-mind of the assembly, Sardar Mir 
Abdul Ali. With puckered brow and steadfast 
eyes he was gazing upon one of the papers 
Presently he lifted a sheet from 


before him. 


the table and held it aloft, presenting it to the 
glare of light from the window, and thus 
continued his scrutiny for some time. Then, 
replacing it upon the table, he took up a large 
and powerful magnifying glass, and through this 
still further scrutinized the document. 

The detective’s movements were followed 
with close and anxious attention by his com- 
panions. The man who sat nearest was Kist- 
nasawmy Moodelly, a well-known inspector of 
Madras police ; the other was a subordinate. 

The meeting had been convened to consider 
what steps should be taken to run to eartha 
very dangerous gang of bank-note forgers, who 
had spread consternation far and wide by the 
magnitude of their operations. The forgeries, 
which were of thousand-rupee notes, were first 
discovered at Ahmedabad, much to the dis- 
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comfiture of those who received the spurious 
notes. Subsequently the imitations made their 
appearance at Benares in large numbers, those 
discovered in circulation amounting to an 
aggregate face-value of fifty-four thousand 
rupees. Both at Madras and Bombay they also 
circulated in bazaars and other commercial 
circles, and although one or two arrests were 
made the spurious notes continued to appear 
in divers places. The whole scheme was on an 
unprecedented scale, and a veritable panic was 
created, as much by the failure of the police to 
bring the principals in the fraud to justice as 
by the forgeries themselves. People began to 
look askance at thousand-rupee notes, and 
innocent holders of absolutely genuine notes 
were subjected to most unpleasant experiences 
when they endeavoured to cash them. It was 
estimated that no fewer than four lacs of rupees 
in spurious paper were in circulation in various 
Presidencies, and the sensation throughout India 
was profound. The Madras police were at their 
wits’ end, and it was finally decided to hold a 
consultation, at which the knowledge of the 
great Bombay detective, the “Sherlock Holmes ” 
of India, should be laid under special contri- 
bution. Hence the meeting already described. 

“What do you think of them?” 

It was Moodelly, the Madras police-officer, 
who spoke, and his voice betrayed a note of 
anxiety. Mir Abdul did not relax the fixedness 
of his gaze through the magnifying glass as he 
slowly and thoughtfully let fall the following 
words :— 

“They are of the Madras Circle, and belong 
to the series B 1129, the numbers being between 
30,000 and 31,000, They have been litho- 
graphed on a set paper ; the first two figures in 
the numbers have been printed from the stone, 
and the remainder impressed separately from 
type, and very clumsily done. The water-mark 
is a colourable imitation. Really, this forgery 
ought never to have taken anybody in!” 

“The notes taken from a man we arrested in 
Madras,” remarked Moodelly, ‘had no water- 
mark.” 

“No water-mark!” exclaimed Mir Abdul; 
then he relapsed into deep thought. Presently, 
as though speaking to himself rather than those 
about him: “That, of course, would almost 
certainly lead to detection and arrest. ‘These 
notes "—here he picked up a bundle of them 
from the table, including the one he had been 
closely scrutinizing, ‘show obvious signs of 
irregularities. The figures are not true, and 
some are in blacker ink than others. They are 
faulty, and would lead to the speedy arrest of 
the holder. They were taken from the other 
man you arrested?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Both men were apparently confederates of 
the principal or principals?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“ Now some of the work on these notes is 
decidedly skilful, but the blemishes are incon- 
sistent. Many of the notes which have passed 
into circulation were, I believe, perfect specimens 
of the forger’s art ?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Moodelly; “they were 
without a blemish.” : 
“Some were taken at the currency office in 

Madras?” 

“Ves,” 

Mir Abdul seemed to be putting these 
questions for the purpose of following up a 
train of thought, to confirm or destroy a pre- 
conceived idea. After a pause he turned to 
Moodelly again. 

“What of that native 
Benares ?” he asked. 

“He was not arrested,” replied Moodelly. 

“Not arrested ?. What happened, then?” 

“Well, the man appeared there a stranger, 
and gave out that he was the agent of a Madras 
rajah. ‘Visiting the various shopkeepers, he 
bought largely of jewellery. His employer must 
have been passionately fond of jewellery, in fact, 
for he ran up bills for these articles to the sum 
of a hundred and forty-eight thousand rupees. 
This sum he paid in thousand-rupee notes of 
the Madras Circle, all of which subsequently 
turned out to be spurious.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mir Abdul, significantly, 
“jewellery is a very negotiable article. And so 
he was not arrested? Apparently there must 
have been but few blemishes with those notes. 
Was he ever traced ?” 

“No. But he was subsequently heard of in 
Calcutta, where several more spurious notes 
were found. Since then nothing has been 
heard of the mysterious agent. This is one of 
the notes in question.” 

As he spoke Moodelly took up a note from 
the table and handed it to Mir Abdul. 

“Yes,” commented the latter. “It isa perfect 
specimen, and similar in every respect to several 
that turned up here. There are over thirty such 
notes in the Bombay market. We have a very 
skilful, cunning, and desperate criminal to deal 
with.” 

The detective’s further observations were 
tudely interrupted by the advent of a mes- 
senger, who entered hastily and, hurrying to the 
side of his chief, breathlessly communicated 
something to him in an undertone and retreated 
precipitately. Mir Abdul, without betraying 
any excitement, rose to his feet, excused him- 
self, and departed after the retreating messenger. 


they arrested in 
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Presently Mir Abdul reappeared, carrying in his 
hand several notes. He reseated himself as 
though nothing unusual had happened, albeit 
there was a triumphant gleam in his eyes. The 
others waited eagerly for him to speak. 

“Gentlemen, we are nearing the goal of 
success,” he said, at last. ‘‘ Another 
arrest has been made. The fellow 
was taken while trying to pass one 
of these faulty, clumsy forgeries. 

He is a confederate of the principal, 

undoubtedly. 
The man we 
want, however, 
is the so-called 
‘agent’ of the 
Madras rajah— 
the smug, highly 
respectable, 
merchant - look- 
ing man who 
passed the notes 
in the currency 
office of Madras. 
In short, we 
want Vancutta 
Chellummyab.” 

“Vancutta 
Chellummyab?” 
exclaimed Moo- 
delly. “I don’t 
recall the 
name.” 

“Possibly you 
don’t,” replied 
Mir Abdul, quietly. “It is but one 
of many aliases under which he has 
carried out his daring exploits. So 
subtle, cunning, and skilful is he 
that he has been in custody but 
a few times, at long intervals, 
although many other people have suffered 
imprisonment through him. Vancutta always 
looks to his line of retreat —it is his way. 
There is no greater criminal in all Asia. I have 
wanted him for years, and I am afraid Vancutta 
knows it. His is the mind that has conceived 
this colossal system of forgery, and his the 
fingers that have manipulated its subtle ramifi- 
cations. You probably know him well enough 
under other guises, or have dealt with crimes of 
which he, all unknown to you, has been the 
head. 

“The villainies with which he has been 
associated are numberless. ‘The iron safe fraud, 
the Bombay will swindle, the Mohun murder 
mystery, and many other subtle schemes are all 
his handiwork. This note forgery is his latest 
exploit ; let us see whether we cannot make it 
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his last ! 
we want !” 
“ But where shall we look for him?” queried 
Moodelly. 
“Where you would least expect to find him— 
in the very jaws of the lion!” returned the 
Sardar. “ Personally, 
fy Vancutta fears nothing 
{3 { and dares all. He will 
| give no quarter, nor 
ask for any. Cornered, 
he is a desper- 
ate man! And 
now let us go 
and see this con- 
federate or, 
rather, tool.” 
And so the 
meeting broke 
u 


Vancutta Chellummyab is the man 


The hunt for 
Vancutta __initi- 
ated by Mir 
Abdul Ali was 
pursued with 
great vigour and 
pertinacity. A 
price—tenthou- ~ 
sand rupees— 
was placed upon 
his head, and 
many _ people, 
spurred by the 
hope of win- 
ning this muni- 
ficent reward, 
searched dili- 
gently for traces 
of the much- 
wantedcriminal. 
It was suggested 
to Mir Abdul that so much publicity might scare 
his quarry away, but the detective only shook 
his head slowly and sceptically. At last an 
important arrest was made. Some notes were 
paid into a Madras bank, and in exchange a 
draft, made out on another branch and payable 
to another person, was taken. Promptly the 
police pounced on the “other person.” They 
were in hopes that at last they had bagged the 
redoubtable Vancutta himself, but when Mir 
Abdul was confronted with him he found to his 
regret that it was not so. Nevertheless, it was 
felt that the arrest was an important one, as 
indeed it eventually proved to be. 

One day, shortly after this event, a highly 
respectable-looking old man, in native garb and 
wearing a benign aspect, walked with stately 
step into the Bank of Madras, and proceeded to 


HE ADVENT OF A MES- 
SENGER.” 


AN INDIAN 


transact business at the counter. He produced 
a number of documents, among them many 
notes. The cashier, whose mind was filled with 
the forgeries, noticed with unusual interest that 
the notes in possession of the stranger were for 
a thousand rupees each! At once he became 
all attention, his thoughts revolving pleasantly 
round the ten-thousand-rupee reward, the price 
upon the head of the elusive Vancutta. The 
customer, however, who seemed to have a very 
keen and comprehensive eye, did not imme- 
diately proceed to present the notes, but, taking 
very close stock of the cashier, began to con- 
verse on generalities in Telugu, a language the 
cashier was not conversant in. Discovering 
this, the old man tried several other languages, 
seeming to be a linguist of no small attain- 
ments. At length he deposited on the counter 
a number of thousand-rupee notes, which the 
cashier immediately pounced upon. While he 
was minutely scrutinizing them, his thoughts 
still centred upon that tempting reward, the 
customer proceeded to chat pleasantly on 
commonplace subjects, though his discourse 
fell upon unheeding 
ears. 

Having minutely 
examined the notes, 
the cashier was, 
almost reluctantly, 
compelled to come 
to the conclusion 
that these particular 
‘ones were unques- 
tionably genuine, 
and that —conse- 
quently his sus- 
picions as to the 
identity of the cus- 
tomer must be 
groundless. He ac- 
cordingly cashed 
the notes, and the 
old man took his 
departure. 

He had not been 
gone long, however, 
when a_ venerable, 
decrepit, and rather 
ill-clad man entered 
the bank and 
hobbled up to the 
counter. He was in 
native garb, had bent 
shoulders, and car- 
ried a stick, which 
he used to help him- 
self along. He 
proceeded to enter 
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into conversation with the cashier who had 


‘recently dealt with the thousand-rupee notes. 


After a short exchange of words the old man 
started, and, drawing himself up, seemed sud- 
denly to be imbued with the vigour of youth. 
The cashier produced the notes he had taken 
from the prosperous-looking merchant and 
showed them to the old man, who examined 
them attentively and then handed them back. 
A few further remarks passed, during which the 
old native spoke sharply, while the cashier 
seemed somewhat dismayed. Then the former 
shuffled out of the bank. Outside he joined 
another individual who was hovering near, say- 
ing, in an undertone, “ He’s been here, and a 
fool of a cashier has let him go!” 

The tones of the voice were not those of an 
old man, but of Mir Abdul Ali, the detective. 
He had, in short, assumed one of his many 
disguises. His companion was Moodelly, like- 
wise disguised, and they were hot on the scent 
of the notorious Vancutta, whose “ descriptive 
roll” the latter had in his possession. 

“Yes,” continued the Bombay detective, “it 
was he sure enough. 
He came to ‘plant’ 
some more of his 
bogus notes, but, 
seeing the suspicion 
in the eyes of the 
too-eager cashier, he 
rang the changes on 
the notes and sub- 
stituted genuine 
ones.” 

“They were 


genuine?” 
“Oh, yes; I saw 
them. He always 


carries the genuine 
article in case of 
emergency. He 
can’t be short of 
them; he’s collected 
a good many !” 
Thereupon the 
two men strolled 
away, the Sardar, 
with ambling and 
unsteady gait, acting 
his part of a feeble 
old man to the life. 
It was destined 
that thisshould bean 
eventful day for the 
Indian police. An 
hour or two later Mir 
Abdul, still accom- 
panied by Moodelly, 


OT 
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overheard a conversation between two natives at 
a street corner that interested him very much. 
It was to the effect that a man who was very 
flush of money was behaving liberally at a neigh- 
bouring house of refreshment. Promptly Mir 
Abdul, still keeping up his assumed character, 
joined in the conversation, asking to be directed 
to the place, as possibly the person referred to 
might be induced to render help to a poor old 
man who was in sore need of it. He was told 
where the place was, and thither, being joined 
by Moodelly, he hastened. But, alas! too 
late, for the man had already departed. The 
officers were, however, able to gather the informa- 
tion that he had gone to the railway station, 
intending to take the eight-thirty train to 
Trivellore. 

At once the detectives made their 
way to the station, where they had 
little difficulty in discovering the man 
they were after, a native from the 
refreshment house having accom- 
panied them and pointed him out. 
The two officers approached the pro- 
sperous-looking merchant and con- 
trived to enter into conversation with 
him, cleverly introducing the subject 
of the note forgeries. The man 
seemed in no way per- 
turbed, however; indeed, 
he appeared positively 
anxious to impart informa- 
tion. Mir Abdul was in 
doubt, when suddenly an 
idea occurred to him. 
Changing the subject he 
expressed his desire to 
purchase some jewellery. 
Thereupon the stranger 
promptly produced from 
the folds of his garments 
an abundance of trinkets, 
which he said he was will- 
ing to sell at reasonable 
prices. It was not, how- 
ever, the jewellery which 
interested Mir Abdul so 
much as the sight of a 
number of thousand-rupee 
notes, which were accidentally revealed when 
the jewellery was brought out. The detective no 
longer doubted ; he was convinced that the man 
he had so long been seeking—the “ agent ” of 
the mysterious rajah with a passion for jewellery 
—stood before him. 

“Vancutta Chellummyab, you are my 
prisoner !” he exclaimed, and the two detectives 
- promptly closed upon the criminal and took 
him into custody, also seizing a large portman- 


teau he had with him. The countenance of the 
captive underwent a curious change. A sinister, 
desperate look overspread it, but he offered no 
active resistance, and quietly accompanied the 
officers to the station. Upon being examined 
the prisoner’s bag was found to contain property 
to the value of no less than two hundred and 
eleven thousand rupees. It was also discovered 
that the true personality of the man was hidden 
beneath a disguise that Mir Abdul himself 
might have envied. 

The sensation caused by this arrest was pro- 
digious. So extensive had been the forgeries 


that the arrest of the head of the gang, as 
Vancutta was soon proved to be, gratified and 
interested all classes of the community. One 


““VANCUTTA CHELLUMMYAB, YOU ARE MY PRISONER !' HE EXCLAIMED,” 


feature about his captive somewhat puzzled Mir 
Abdul, and that was the air of resignation with 
which he took his capture. ‘This feeling of 
doubt and uneasiness in the detective’s mind 
was intensified when, soon after, Vancutta volun- 
teered to make a clean breast of the whole thing, 
and did so, also offering to show the police the 
place where his store of spurious notes was 
hidden, and where the work was carried on. 
For this purpose, he stated, it would be neces- 
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sary for them to journey to a place called 
Triputty, where, at the top of a holy hill, was 
the house wherein all his nefarious operations 
had been carried out, and where a stock of 
-notes and tools would be found, as well as 
several other members of the gang of forgers. 
‘The man arrested before Vancutta was found to 
be a very important confederate, and he joined 
his chief in the confession, also offering to 
accompany the party to the holy hill of Triputty. 

The police thought this matter over, and 
decided that the men’s statements were at least 
worthy of investigation, and that the offer should 
be accepted. 

“Vancutta’s offer may be genuine,” said Mir 
Abdul ; “but he is not to be trusted. Up to 
now he has puzzled me. We must watch him 
very closely. I do not know what his game 
may be.” . 

One day, accordingly, the two prisoners were 
handcuffed, and, accompanied by a strong guard, 
which included two European officers, set out 
for the holy hill of Triputty. They had to travel 
by rail for some distance, and it was midday 
when they arrived at Triputty Station, where 
their appearance caused some excitement. It 
was certainly a curious spectacle, with the sinister- 
looking prisoners in irons, strongly guarded, 
and making their way deliberately to the sacred 
eminence. The distance from the station to 
the top of the hill was fifteen miles, and the 
journey generally takes about four hours. At 
the outset the prisoner Vancutta, who was 
closely guarded by Mir Abdul, objected to the 
European officers accompanying them up the 
hill. 

““Why ?” queried the Sardar. 

“ Because,” explained Vancutta, “it will 
offend the prejudices of the Brahmins.” 

“ But,” argued the detective, “they have 
already been seen at the station, so what does 
it matter ?” 

“Well,” said Vancutta, “if they are seen in 
our company it may warn others that something 
unusual is about to happen, and so we shall not 
be able to reach the house unawares.” 

It was finally decided that the Europeans 
should remain behind, and the party began the 
ascent of the hill without them. The pace was 
made by the prisoners, and this was very slow. 
Stoppages for rest also were frequent and 
somewhat prolonged. Mir Abdul watched the 
cunning visage of Vancutta intently, trying to 
read the criminal’s thoughts, but the man’s 
immobile countenance afforded not the slightest 
clue. Hour succeeded hour, and the slow and 
laborious ascent continued, till at last the failing 
light warned the officers that darkness would 


soon descend upon the scene. 
Vol. xix.—13, 


At length, however, the top was reached, and 
Vancutta asked that the handcuffs might be 
removed from the wrists of himself and his com- 
panion, as they could not be of any assistance 
to the detectives in their manacled condition. 
After some hesitation the handcuffs were 
removed, but an officer walked beside each man, 
holding him fast by the sleeve. Vancutta led 
the way along the brink of a large “tank” or 
reservoir. By this time it was quite dark, but 
the forger still walked briskly ahead. Presently 
they reached a place where houses and trees 
came so close to the edge of the tank that it 
became necessary for the party to proceed in 
single file. The officers holding the prisoners 
by the sleeves were, therefore, compelled to let 
go their hold, but they took the precaution of 
walking in front and rear of their captives. Mir 
Abdul, from his post in the rear, kept a keen 
eye on Vancutta. 

Suddenly, without the slightest warning, 
Vancutta leaped into the water, immedi- 
ately followed by his confederate. Instantly 
all was confusion and shouting. A_ native 


. policeman jumped in after them and grabbed a 


turban, but it proved to be a turban only, the 
head having gone out of it. A private servant 
of one of the inspectors also sprang in and 
actually succeeded in getting hold of the 
redoubtable Vancutta, but the latter’s con- 
federate came to his rescue, and between 
them, fighting furiously, they nearly drowned 
the unfortunate servant, who was glad enough 
to get away to safety. 

“Surround the tank!” shouted the Sardar, 
angrily. 

There were by this time a good many people 
present besides the police officials, and these at 
once spread out to fulfil the detective’s com- 
mand. Soon all means of escape from the 
tank were barred to the daring delinquents, 
who had meantime disappeared in the darkness, 
swimming towards the centre of the lake. The 
vigil was maintained all night, but when day- 
light came no traces of Vancutta and his com- 
panion could be discovered. Where had they 
gone to? In the middle of the tank was a 
small temple, in which they might be hiding, 
but a search therein revealed no traces of them. 
That they could not have escaped from the 
tank the Sardar felt certain. ‘The only course 
left was to drag the tank, which was done, when 
the lifeless bodies of the two desperate criminals 
were found. 

Upon the countenance of the arch-criminal, 
Vancutta Chellummyab, fixed in death, was a 
strangely sinister expression of relentless resolve. 
The brow was puckered, and the thin, cruel 
lips drawn tight over the teeth in a hideous grin. 
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“VANCUTTA LEAPED INTO THE WATER.” 


The Sardar looked down upon the face of his 
whilom enemy with a glance which almost had 
in it a tinge of respect. ‘The chase bad been a 
long one, the foe had proved worthy of the 
detective’s untiring skill and vigilance, and he 
had “died game.” 

In due course the inquest was held, and the 
demise of the redoubtable and much-wanted 
Vancutta Chellummyab placed on_ official 
record. The Sardar was presented with a 
monetary reward for the part he had played in 
the case. 


“TI told you he 
would ask for no 
quarter,” said Mir 
Abdul Ali, during a 
subsequent conversa- 
tion with Inspector 
Moodelly. “It is 
my firm conviction 
that when he made 
the proposal to 
mount Triputty Hill 
he had in his mind 
some sort of scheme 
of escape, but, our 
vigilance being 
greater than he an- 
ticipated, no fitting 
opportunity presented 
itself. He then 
formed the sudden 
and desperate resolve 
to risk all in an effort 
to escape under cover 
of darkness, but, the 
tank being sur- 
rounded, the pair 
realized that their 
scheme was impos- 
sible and so died 
rather than be taken, 
knowing that in all 
probability they 
would never regain 
their liberty.” 

“But what about 
those clumsily-forged 
notes, so strikingly dif- 
ferent in execution to 
the others, which were 
really works of art?” 

“The clumsiness 
was quite inten- 
tional and part of 
Vancutta’s system,” 
answered the Sardar. 
“ He always made a practice of ridding himself of 
his ‘tools’ when they were no longer of any use 
to him or likely to become dangerous; if he 
could have got rid of his other victims as well he 
would not have scrupled to do so. How did I 
first come to suspect that there was his hand in 
this affair? Well, the man who was arrested 
during our consultation I recognised as having 
been associated with one of Vancutta’s former 
exploits, and I came to the conclusion that my 
old foe had again thrown down the glove. 
And now he has fought his last fight.” 


THE END, 
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AN INDIAN ROBIN HOOD. 

A FEW years ago Chotapur in India had its Robin 
Hood, in the person of one Tantia Bheel, who styled 
; we . _ himself ‘ Protector of the 
) Poor,” and preyed upon 
the rich for the benefit of 
the indigent quite in the 
manner of the celebrated 
robber of Sherwood. His 
exploits were embodied in 
story and song. THe was 
credited with possessing a 
charmed life, and his cun- 
ning in baffling his pur- 
suers, and frequently turn- 
ing the tables upon his 
would - be captors, gave 
occasion for numerous 
anecdotes keenly relished 
by his admirers. A series 
which is now running in 
“The Captain” deals 
with “The Exploits of 
Tantia Bheel,” and we 
reproduce from the pages 
of our contemporary an 
actual photograph of the 

famous dacoit in the zenith of his power. 


WHAT THE PARROT SAID. 
SAILOR-MAN sold a bishop, who was travelling 
A with his little daughter, a parrot which was un- 
happily discovered to have a terribly profane vocabulary. 
But the bishop undertook patiently to break the bird of 
its bad habits. It was, ‘‘ How de do, little Lucy?” and 
“*Come hither, little Lucy,” all day long. Whenever 
the bird would break out with ‘‘ Blankety, blank, blank, 
blank,” the bishop would cry out, ‘‘ No, no; how de do, 
Lucy?” One day, off the Azores, there was a service on 
board, when through the open porthole could be heard 
the parrot: ‘* Dash, blank, blank, blank—no—no—no 
—not dash, blank, blank, blank, but come hither, little 

Lucy !”—From ‘‘ THE GRAND MAGAZINE.” 


WARNER ON WICKETS. 

ROM Cape Town to Buluwayo one never by any 
chance sees a turf wicket such as we are accustomed 
to in England. Matting is invariably used. Generally it is 
stretched on the bare hard red 
sand ; occasionally it covers what 
is by apology called grass. In 
either case it is totally unlike an 
Englisk wicket. One advar- 
tage of these sandy grounds 
is that play is nearly always 
possible within a few minutes 
after the heaviest shower. I 
have seen the Johannesburg 
ground under water, and yet play 
was in progress within three- 
quarters of an hour after the 
rain had ceased. —P. F. WARNER, 

IN **C. B. FRY’S MAGAZINE.” 


TOBOGGANING IN KAMCHATKA. 
E dragged the great brute to the steepest part of 
the snow-slide, which led sheer down into the 
valley. With a rope my attendant tied the dead bear's 
four legs together, and, seating himself astride on the 
carcass, proceeded to toboggan down the slide, steering 
his strange vehicle by some extraordinary manipulation 
of his feet and the ropes. Ile finished the last lap in 
great style, and finally, as he reached the valley far below 
me, I saw a fine mix-up. Failing to throw himself free 
in time, he and the dead bear rolled over and over each 
other before finally coming toa stop on the level ground. 
The Russian presented a curious spectacle when I reached 
the valley a few minutes later ; smothered in snow and 
plentifully besprinkled with blood from the bear, but still 
as ever smiling and rather proud of his performance. — 
C. E, RADCLYFFE, IN ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” 


CHALKING FOR WATCHES. 
HIS photograph illustrates a very ancient and curious 
method by which seamen determine the hour and 
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order of the ‘‘Anchor Watch,” 
vessel anchored in port than the diagram is chalked on 
the deck. The youngest ship's boy is then dismissed out 
of earshot while each man concerned chalks a mark of 
different designs in each of the empty spaces provided, 
until all are filled. Then the boy is recalled and proceeds 


No sooner has the 


to rub out the marks indiscriminately. As each dis- 
appears the writer’s name is called. The owner of the 
first mark obliterated has the first watch (6—7 p.m.), and 
he calls the owner of the next which is rubbed out, and 
so on, until the operation is complete. Our photograph 
is taken from ‘‘ THE STRAND MAGAZINE.” 


SKY-ROCKETS AS POSTMEN. 
VERY ingenious method is employed to facilitate 
the delivery of letters to the islands of the Tonga 
group in the Pacific. These islands, guarded as they are 
by dangerous rocks and breakers, are difficult and 
hazardous of near approach, and would often, were the 
ordinary routine of delivery employed, have to go letter- 
less. To obviate this the steamer that carries the mails 
is supplied with sky-rockets, by means of which letters 
are projected on to the shore. —‘‘ TIT-BITS.” 
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A Herd of Wild Buffaloes—A Fakir’s Remarkable Performance—A Contrast in Locomotion—Nature’s 
Practical Joke—An Extraordinary Suit—Indian ‘“ English ’—An American Carnival, etc. 


sere) HIE photograph herewith shows 
the largest herd of wild American 
buffaloes now in existence, known 
as the Allard herd. The animals 
are kept on a range in the high 
mountain valleys of Montana. Here they 
roam at will, but there is no escaping from 
the preserve, for the passes that form the 
means of exit to the plains are carefully 
guarded by the proprietor. Forage is plenti- 
ful and the buffaloes do well, their fur coats 
growing beautifully heavy and rich. Their 
increase is not great, but at the time our picture 
was taken there were a few calves with the herd. 


Frort al 


The snap-shot, by the way, was obtained by an 
enterprising photographer of Butte, Montana, 
who was compelled to follow the herd about the 
mountains for several weeks before he could get 
them lined up in a good position and all 
together. At Christmas it is customary for the 
owner of the buffaloes to slaughter a few fat 
young bulls, the meat of which is sent to the 
Eastern markets, where it is considered a choice 
delicacy and brings a fabulous price. The 
Allard herd is believed to be the last free 
remnant of the vast armies of wild buffaloes 
that roamed the great plains of America a 
half-century ago. 


ODDS AND ENDS. IOl 


a contrast in 
methods of loco- 
motion as could 
well beimagined. 
It was taken at 
San Salvador, 
Portugal, and 
depicts on the 
right a Portu- 
guese country 
cart, a primiti 
type which h 
remained practi- 
cally unaltered 
since Roman 
times. On the 
left is an up-to- 
date motor -car 
containing = an 
English touring 
party. 

Kindness and 


A REMARKABLE PERFORMANCE — THE FAKIR HEKE SEEN 
STANDS ON HIS HEAD, BURIED UP TO THE SHOULDERS, FOR 
From a) LONG PERIODS AT A TIME. (Photo. 


We have published several photographs 
of fakirs, or Indian religious mendicants, in 
these pages, but the above snap-shot shows 
one of these gentry in a pose new to WIDE 
Wor tp readers. To stand on one’s head, 
buried up to the shoulders in the ground, 
is certainly a very uncommon and uncom- 
fortable way of showing one’s devotion— 
yet this is what the subject of our picture 
does for long periods at a time. The 
photograph was taken at a largely-attended 
bathing festival in Northern Bengal. 

Our snap-shot below depicts as striking 


A STEER WHICH HAS BEEN BROKEN 
IN TO THE SADDLE. 
From a Photo. 


perseverance will accom- 
plish wonders in training 
animals. A young Cana- 
dian ranchman, possessing 
a fine steer, conceived the 
idea of breaking it in to 
the saddle. In spite of. 
many rebuffs and several 
decidedly exciting experi- 
ences, he stuck doggedly 
to his task, and finally 
complete success crowned 
his efforts, the steer be- 


coming quite a tractable 
A CONTRAST IN METHODS OF LOCOMOTION—ON THE RIGHT IS A PORTUGUESE OX-CART, UN- mount The above 

CHANGED SINCE ROMAN TIMES, WHILE ON THE LEFT 1S AN UP-TO-DATE MOTOR-CAR. 7 rf 
‘Rronea Prats, photograph was taken 
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soon after the animal had been broken in sufficiently to allow 
its trainer to remain upon its back without “ bucking” him off. 

One of the curiosities of Northern Bohemia is the Rocky 
Maze of Prachov, near Jicin, which has been described as a 
gigantic freak of Nature—a practical joke in stone. To enter 
the labyrinth without a guide is quite useless, for one would 
probably be lost in the windings of the maze, where the paths 
are so narrow and tortuous and the cliffs on either side so 
high that one soon loses all idea of locality. In the days of 
the Moravian and Bohemian Brothers secret prayer meetings 
used to be held here, just as the early Christians assembled to 
worship in the Catacombs. The cliffs are honeycombed with 
cells, and at the far end of the maze is a rock castle where 
in the bad old days a robber baron lived and took toll of all 
wayfarers, secure from reprisals owing to the impossibility of 
getting at him. The shape of some of the rocks is very curious ; 
there are, for instance, the “ Bishop and Mitre,” the ‘ Madonna 
and Child,” and many others. 


MAZE OF I'RACHOV, BOHEMIA — WITHOUT 
ITS LABYRINTHINE WIN » (Photo. 


A PRACTICAL J 
From a) A GUIDE ONE IS 


A SUIT MADE ENTIRELY OF SEAWFED. 


From a Photo. by Underwood & Undgrwood. 


The oddly-dressed gentleman in 
the foregoing photograph is a 
lunatic incarcerated in the asylum 
at Mendrisio, in the Canton of 
Tessin, Switzerland. The most 
dangerous of the patients at this 
institution are kept in cells contain- 
ing no furniture whatever, only 
a heap of “varech,” or dried 
seaweed, which serves as a mat- 
tress. The unfortunate man here 
shown passes his spare time in 
daubing on the walls of his apart- 
ment curious allegorical drawings ; 
but perhaps his most remarkable 
feat was the weaving, from the 
smaller threads of the dried sea- 
weed, of the suit he is seen wearing 
in our snap-shot. 

As a rule it is possible—though 
sometimes only by an_ elaborate 
method of deduction—to arrive at 
the meaning of some of the weird 
and wonderful specimens of 
“English as-she is written” which 
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Ib yn sols legs ds ylad ine y Kye eS es 
Slo. gk (os ene WK? Jain 
Repairing guarantee form No. 


Abdul Rahman Watch Maker, Guilder and Jeweller Shabjahanpur. 
No. and kind of Watch 9 ow et 
which I repaired 2 fiery de ya 
Tz ee 
im which the piece of No. 6 ‘ipa yisy 


FS Sof ee ols He GES ye 50 Ll to] Syn Uf ht 
2 dur 1 PH ChAT Loe FOU LT eaten ye ae wal 
By lows yy Brew pWoptL wh 3 fds af © ae yel fl 
gah gt GENS. get ye thy Tee 05 yh ty kab yt Ka Ly OG, ho ye 
Sale SY sah gee ye era nll Unf ely ole & 

Coe Ie 


is made. If any other piece will be broken I will not make it again 
with a let not. If the piece of No.6 which I repaired will not be 
useful I will repair, repair it with out cast for the period oj 
And if the piece which I repaired still useful 1 shall repair the watch 
with cast, 
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A BEWILDERING SPECIMEN OF 
“ENGLISH” FROM INDIA. 


one encounters abroad. 
The above specimen, 
however, which is sent to 
us by a British soldier in 
India, is surely unique, in 
that to any ordinary mortal 
it is absolutely meaning- 
less, Look, for instance, 
at the touching sentence : 
“If any other piece will 
be broken 1 will not make 
it again with a let not.” 
Our correspondent _ in- 
forms us that this re- 
markable document is a 


“repairing guarantee ” . 
issued with a watch by kM ~ 
an enterprising Native "OW CANADIAN Resi 


jeweller, “although what 


e ITY LIMITS COLLECT THEIR L. 
BOXES JUST WITHIN THE BOUNDARY, AND THE OBLIGING POSTMAN DOES THE REsT. 
From a Photo. by Mrs. Lillias F. Cock > 
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on earth the conditions of the 
guarantee are, as set forth 
in the ‘English,’ goodness only 
knows.” 

The following photograph, 
taken from the corner of Queen 
Street and Kenilworth Avenue, 
Toronto, Canada, illustrates the 
strange contrasts of extreme pri- 
mitiveness and high civilization 
frequently to be met with in new 
countries. Queen Street, being 
within the city limits of Toronto, 
has a postal delivery, but Kenil- 
worth Avenue is outside the 
limits, and the residents, there- 
fore, ought themselves to call at 
the nearest post-office for their 
letters. But, as the postman 
passes so near, the citizens have 
hit on an ingenious device to 
save themselves a long walk. 
Their crude letter - boxes are 
placed just within the city limits, 
and the postman obligingly puts 
the correspondence intended for 
their owners into them as he 
passes to call at the houses. in 
the background, which are in 
Queen Street. Similar boxes are 
to be seen all over Canada and 
the States, but it is rare to see 
so many collected together at 
one spot. Although they are crude 
constructions, easily broken open, 
they are seldom interfered with. 


VERS—THEY PLACE THEIR 
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CAUSED GREAT AMUSEMENT AT AN AMERICAN CARNIVAL. 
from a Photo. 


THIS QUAINT TROOP OF ‘ZOOLOGICAL CAVALRY” 


Much amusement was caused during a photograph. As will be noticed, the “ mounts” 
carnival held in the city of Atchison, Kansas, include mules, zebras, ducks, and other birds, the 
by the antics of the curious troop of “zoo- riders’ own legs furnishing the motive power, the 
logical cavalry” seen in the accompanying limbs which are seen astride being artificial ones. 
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AGHASE intHe CLOUDS. 


By Joun A. Moroso. 


An exciting story of American newspaper life. 


A young Scotch journalist on the staff of the “New 


York Times,” instructed to “cover” a balloon ascent, followed his objective into mid-air, with 
the result that a most eventful race ensued. 


ameaa| N the evening of May 21st, 1906, the 
| RAPSY night editor of the New York Times 
(MG ] handed me a visiting-card and asked 
NK | me to ascertain the business of the 
person who had sent it from the 
visitors’ room. ; 

“Tm Harry Ormsby, of the Ze/egram,” said 
the owner of the card, when I went out to 
interview him. “1 have a message from Stephen 
Chalmers, your man covering the ascent of the 
balloon Nirvana.” 

“What's the message ?” I asked. 

“Chalmers took passage in a balloon belong- 
ing to a Dutchman named Oscar Haendler, and 
is following the Nirvana.” 

I stared at him in surprise. Chalmers was a 
personal friend, and I knew that he understood 
nothing of aeronautics. 

“Just before he went upward,” continued the 
visitor, ‘‘he asked me to let his office know, so 
that the night editor would not be alarmed 
about his delay in getting in the stuff.” 

The balloon Nirvana, with a capacity of sixty- 
eight thousand cubic feet of yas, carrying 
provisions for three days and one thousand four 
hundred pounds of ballast, had sailed away from 


the gasworks at One Hundred and Thirty-eighth 
Vol. xix.—t4, 


Street and the East River, with the avowed 
intention of making a record in the air. 

The ascent of the balloon was an event in 
the history of the Aero Club of America. The 
club was in its infancy, and boasted few 
balloonists. I learned from Ormsby that 
Chalmers had been refused a passage in the 
balloon, and had promptly hired another, owned 
by an eccentric Dutchman who was in the 
neighbourhood, and gone aloft in chase. 

When I broke the news to the night editor 
that Chalmers had followed his man into the 
air, he stated at me blankly ; then, news instinct 
rising above all personal feeling, he bade me 
write the “story” in case——well, in case ! 

I immediately called up Leo Stevens, an ex- 
pert aeronaut and airship-maker, on the tele- 
phone. He told me that he had witnessed the 
ascent of the German and the reporter, and did 
not expect to see either man alive again, as he 
had recently put no fewer than fourteen patches 
in Haendler’s balloon at his repair-shop, and 
the ascent had been made so swiftly that there 
was danger of the envelope exploding from 
expansion. 

I sat down to knock off the article, but I was 
confused. We had men on the>staff who would 
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eagerly go days and nights without sleep, and 
with only nibbles of food, in order to give our 
paper the best “story” in New York, but we 
had not heretofore possessed a reporter who 
carried things into the air. 

After securing details of the Nirvana’s ascent 
and that of the imprudent patched balloon, and 
the flight of both up to the time when night 
eclipsed them, I began to write, but my work was 
constantly interrupted by telephone queries from 
other newspapers. They had seemingly forgotten 
rivalry in astonishment at this new development 
.of American journalism. 

I was still labouring with my typewriter at 
midnight, an office-boy tearing sheets of “ copy ” 
from it as soon as I had finished them and 
handing them to the editor, when a long-distance 
telephone call sounded. ‘The night editor put 
the receiver to his ear and heard the voice of 
Chalmers. 

“Td like to report on my assignment,” he 
said. “TI have covered the ascent of ——” 

“Where are you?” came the eager inter- 
ruption. 

“I’m forty miles from base. 
the story?” 

He was hurriedly 
switched over to me. 
‘The ‘story he told 
was a description of 
the Nirvana’s flight 
and descent. But 
the newspapers 
cared little for that, 
as may be judged 
from the headlines 
reproduced—they 
were principally in- 
terested in the young 
reporter’s own 
doings. The story 
of the midnight 
chase in the clouds 
was no ordinary 
narrative. I give 
it here as nearly as 
possible in Chal- 
mers’s own 
words :— 


Will you take 


I had become 
so used to living 
on this earth 
during the twenty- 
six years of my life 
that when I left 
it suddenly I got 
the surprise of my 
lifetime. 


“1 TAPPED THE DUTCHMAN ON THE SHOULDER.” 


MAGAZINE. 


I do not know why I did it. Sometimes I 
flatter myself that it was solely in the interests 
of my paper, but at other moments I suspect it 
was opportunity and a taste for novelty. The 
Nirvana was ready to start when I edged up to 
the owner, Dr. Julian P. Thomas, and asked 
leave to accompany him in his car. He 
refused. 

I was a little nettled, but just then opportunity 
and the idea came in the shape of a fat Dutch- 
man, who slapped the great aeronaut on the 
back and said heartily :— 

“T haf a palloon, too. I vill gif you race.” 

Dr. Thomas smiled good-naturedly. The 
crowd laughed. Somebody called the fat man 
the “Flying Dutchman.” ‘Thereat he, too, 
became nettled, and his broad, smiling face 
grew red with wrath, 

“Flying Deutscher!” he cried, angrily. ‘Vell, 
I vill show you, yes, I can fly. I haf a palloon 
that has made sixty more trips. You haf a pilot? 
He is joost so mooch pallast. I am mine own 
pilot, but I vill take von man for pallast. I vill 
gif you race, my vriendt !” 

I tapped the Dutchman on the shoulder 
as he turned away. 
Here was my chance 
as a newspaper re- 
porter. Professional 
enthusiasm saw no 
difference at that 
moment between fol- 
lowingaman through 
the street in a han- 
som and following 
him through — the 
clouds in a balloon. 
T had been ordered 
to “cover” the trip 
of the great balloon 
Nirvana. I would. 

Then a cold chill 
crept down my spine, 
for I was conscious 
that I had said, “I 
am your ballast!” 
and that the Dutch- 
man hadsaid, “Goot! 
Goot!” and was 
shaking my hand. 

I was immediately 
an object of con- 
siderable interest to 
the crowd, who in- 
dulged in much 
commentary of en- 
couragement, warn- 
ing, and sympathy. 
I feltsorry for myself. 


A CHASE IN 


Then the glamour of it dawned upon my 
imagination and I longed to be off, despite 
the funereal warnings of some of my newspaper 
contemporaries. 

The Flying Dutchman presently appeared, 
dragging the parts of his balloon from a shed 
near by. The basket looked like one of the 
kind in which clothes are carried. It measured 
four feet by four, was brown with age, and very 
“wobbly.” The silk envelope, at first glance, 
appeared to be a mass of dirty yellow oilskin. 

The Dutchman patiently waited until the 
Thomas balloon got her clearance and rose 
majestically into the air amid mighty cheering. 

Then, in an almost incredible time he had 
the gas pumping into the envelope. 
The creases came out of the old 
yellow oilskin, the netting was 
extricated from its tangles and 
adjusted, then the basket was 
made fast to ropes which did not 
look remarkably new. 

When ready for the start there 
was a short delay while the Flying 
Dutchman went fora glass of beer 
and acheese sandwich. The crowd 
swarmed around the balloon to 
look and laugh. Compared with 
the Thomas balloon, with its 
padded car, powerful ropes, and 
capacity, the Flying Dutchman’s 
craft, with its eighteen thousand 
cubic feet capacity, looked like 
an old “wind-jammer” beside a 
tea-trade clipper. An aeronaut 
who was standing near declared 
the balloon unsafe. He said it 
had fourteen patches on it and 
was not properly ballasted. But 
think of the romantic possibiliti-s 
of going adrift in the clouds with 
a Flying Dutchman for skipper ! 

I jumped into the basket, where 
the Dutchman had already taken 
his place. Among the surging 
crowd around us I recognised 
many friends. Dr. O’Gorman, a 
New York coroner, who lived in 
the neighbourhood, wagged a 
warning finger at me and cried, 
laughingly: “I shall declare it 
suicide.” My newspaper acquaint- 
ances were well in front, of 
course. I dully wondered: whether any of 
them wanted to change places with me, or 
I with any of them. Gray, of the Tribune, 
handed me a package of sandwiches ; Ormsby, 
of the Zelegram, I appointed my executor ; while 
the representatives of the World and the Herald 
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accepted small souvenirs in the way of my pipe, 
my tobacco, and my knife. An employé of the 
gasworks—a man of practical forethought—took 
off his coat and said I might need it “up there.” 
I took the coat gratefully, and was about to ask 
the donor’s name when the Flying Dutchman 
bellowed: “Clear avay!” 

The crowd fell back. Everything was in 
readiness, the ballast in, and the men hanging” 
to the car. The balloon swayed and tugged 
and.creaked as if it yearned to be off on its 
crazy voyage. 

“Let go!” cried the skipper, and with that 
our wind-jammer gave a sob and shot up. 

“ The rising journalist,” yelled Ormsby. 


‘““THE BALLOON HAD PLUNGED HEADLONG AGAINST A TALL CHIMNEY!” 


I was about to retort when there came a 
great crash; the Dutchman lurched heavily 
against me in the narrow basket and something 
snapped like a fiddle-string. The balloon 
had plunged headlong against a tall chimney ! 

As the great sphere,whirled and staggered in 
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recoil, I saw a mixed vision of tense faces, roofs, 
bits of blue sky, and a great swaying thing 
above. Then, while I gripped the basket in 
fright, the gas-bag suddenly righted itself. ‘There 
was a whistling of air, the shouts of the crowd 
below died into a murmur, and to my blank 
astonishment the earth receded as in the wrong 
end of a telescope. 

“Presently there was no sound. ‘The land- 
scape compressed itself more and more. Houses 
lost shape, hillocks flattened out, people became 
as specks. ‘lhe hundreds who had seen us off 
appeared as a blot in a small triangular space ; 
trees became shrubs, and finally appeared as 
spots ona great green map, intersected by a 
network of white lines, marked with squares, 
and just as different from the earth I had lived 
on as a map from the country it represents. 

I confess that I was afraid. ‘lhe sense of 
lost gravity gripped me. I was not ascending 
in a balloon; I was falling into an abyss. 
Something leaped in my throat and stopped 
there. Every nerve was fluttering ; my muscles 
were aching with the strain of grip and con- 
traction. ‘hen came relaxation, resignation, 
and a dreamy sense of indifference which did not 
altogether leave me until I got back to earth. 

The stillness, sepulchral in its density to one 
who had lived a moment before in a roaring 
city, was deepened by the creaking of ropes, my 
own hard breathing, and the gentle sigh of the 
air as it flung past the ascending balloon. I 
saw the Flying Dutchman out of the corner of 
my eye ; he was tearing paper into small pieces 
and, with a bland smile on his fat face, idly 
throwing them out of the basket one by one. 
Each piece fluttered, then shot downward like 
a plummet. 

“Ve.-are still rising,” said the skipper. 
“ Now eight hundred and fifty metres.” 

He threw out another piece of paper. It 
shot down, but not so quickly. 

“ Still—nine hundred and fifty.” 

The Flying Dutchman continued to throw 
out pieces until two or three remained in the 
air, fluttering level with the balloon for a 
moment, then dancing naturally to earth. 

“Drifting,” said the skipper. ‘Ve are oop 
four thousand five hundred feet.” 

I did not trust myself to move or say any- 
thing until I was satisfied that I might do so 
without danger to the balloon and myself. I 
noticed with considerable nervousness that I 
was not standing on a level. We presently 
discovered that, through the breaking of a rope 
in the collision with the chimney, the basket 
was hanging unevenly. It was such a small car 
that during the four hours we were cruising in 
the clouds the Flying Dutchman and his mate 


were compelled to squeeze up together on the 
high side of the basket in order to preserve our 
balance. At no stage of the trip was I able to 
mov® except to shift the weight of my body 
from one leg to another. On these occasions 
the Flying Dutchman cried :— 

“Shently—be shently !” 

When we had ascended to an altitude of five 
thousand feet above earth there was a chance to 
breathe more freely. It was then, too, that I 
looked for my quarry, the Nirvana. She was 
about seven miles to the westward, hung against 
the red sunset like a great, over-ripe pear. The 
beautiful balloon did not seem to be so high as 
we were. I calculated that the breeze would 
carry us in the same direction, and that the end 
of the race would be a question of the speed of 
a light balloon versus a big balloon in the same 
wind. 

But I was wrong. Our patched old wind- 
jammer caught an upper current of air which 
drove us north-eastward toward Long Island 
and the sea. The ocean, dreaded by all 
aeronauts, arose before us like a great blister on 
the earth's surface. 

The eastward trend of the balloon, however, 
was slow, but its very slowness set my nerves on 
edge. I was seized with an inclination to tell 
the Flying Dutchman that I had had enough. 
But pride and the professional desire to “ cover ” 
my assignment to the letter choked back the 
words of truce. And when I looked around, 
above and below, I was seized with a new 
wonder and glamour, for my eyes gazed upon 
four States of the Union—New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania. And 
the evening was cloudless, save where the city 
smoke dulled the land horizon, and where the 
sunset’s deepening tints blended quietly into the 
colours of eartl. 

Soon the ra.efied atmosphere began to tell 
upon me. Something purred and sputtered in 
my ears, and I suggested to the Flying Dutch- 
man that we might be a little too high. 
Receiving no answer, I turned and found that 
his mouth was too full for words. He grinned, 
and went on eating sandwiches—my sandwiches, 
I afterwards discovered. 

We continued to drift towards the sea, but 
the leakage of the crazy gas-bag gradually brought 
us down a few hundred metres. While sinking 
towards the wide Long Island Sound the Flying 
Dutchman dropped a little sand. His aerial 
wind-jammer leaped up from seven hundred 
metres to a thousand. This was an error on 
his part, he afterwards told me,.for we entered 
a zone where the air was perfectly still. 

For forty minutes we hung motionless in air, 
and the Flying Dutchman returned to the sand- 
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wiches. He gave me one. It was made of 
Limburger cheese and brown bread. 

Amid the silence, broken only by the drip of 
the condensed moisture from the quivering 
balloon above, I ate that Limburger sandwich, 
leaning over the edge of the basket and taking 
in the beauty of the dusk that slowly wrapped 
the earth in the blanket of night. 

There was not a ripple on the Sound. At 
different points of the great passage were the 
fine steamers that nightly leave New York. We 
could see the people look up at us from the 
decks, hear the musical throb of engines, and 
even the talking of the passengers when a vessel 
came directly beneath us. 

Away to the north-west, apparently making 
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been inclined to believe that he wasa morose 
fellow. He opened up abruptly by singing a 
verse of a Hollander song. Then he said :— 

“Vhat your name ?” 

I told him, thinking it was a queer place and 
time for us to get acquainted. 

“You Scotch ?” 

“ Yes.” 

He nodded his head and held out his hand. 

“Holland like you. Plenty Yacobite coom 
from Scotland to live in Holland. My name 
iss Oscar Haendler. From Holland one year. 
Live in Hoboken. It is not such goot place as 
Berlin, where I fly many time. Where iss 
Hoboken ?” : 

I pointed across Manhattan to the city of 


“AWAY TO THR NORTH-WEST, APPARENTLY MAKING GOOD HEADWAY IN THAT DIRECTION, WAS THE NIRVANA,” 


good headway in that direction, was the Nirvana, 
and I chafed at the delay. But at eight o'clock, 
just as darkness and distance almost blotted the 
Thomas balloon from sight, our old gas-bag 
descended into a strong current of air which 
blew us along rapidly in the exact trail of the 
Nirvana. I, of course, was elated ; so was the 
Flying Dutchman, for another reason. Like his 
namesake, he hated the sea and ever prayed for 
breezes to blow him landward. 

As the balloon sailed over the mainland, at 
an altitude of two thousand five hundred feet, 
my strange companion came out of his shell. 
He spoke very little English, and at first I had 


breweries, where the first evening lights were 
beginning to twinkle. 
“You sing too,” he said. ‘‘ Make both merry.” 
To humour him I sang a verse. My voice 
boomed through my head, but seemed thin and 
lost in the abyss around and beneath. The air 
I hit upon was oddly appropriate :— 
Sing me a song of a lad that is gone— 
Say, could that lad be 1? 
He sailed away one summer morn 
Over the sea—to Sky. 
I laughed as I concluded, and he coaxed me 
to tell him the joke ; but I don’t think he saw 
the point, for he became silent. 
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The balloon sank very near to earth as we 
passed over a little village called Baychester. 
We could hear people in dusky gardens calling 
to one another and hailing us. Five or ten 
minutes later our patched wind-jammer swooped 
down, for some unknown reason, toward a 
dense wood. The motion of rising or sinking 
was so imperceptible that we might have 
crashed to earth in the darkness 
had not a nasal Yankee voice said 
from beneath: “Was you people 
comin’ down?” 

“No, we wass not!” yelled the 
Flying Dutchman. 

“Well, I guessed you might be, 
seein’ as how you come back. Seed 
you pass an hour ago.” 

Obviously he took us for the 
Nirvana, so that I was on the trail 
still, even though I could not see 
the Thomas balloon. 

“What place is this?” I yelled, 
while the Flying Dutchman threw 
out sand. 

“Tt’s near Mount Vernon,” re- 
plied the man, adding, in a howl 
of anger, “ Say, who’s throwin’ sand 
in my eyes ?” 

The balloon, thus lightened, sailed up to 
three thousand feet. It was then, as we again 
caught the favouring breeze, that I saw the most 
magnificent sight it has been my good fortune 
to look upon. ‘The hand of the magician had 
touched the button, and from the Statue of 
Liberty to Mount Vernon, and from Coney 
Island to the Hudson, Greater New York was 
a dream city outlined in electric light. No 
words can ever express the glory of that scene. 
The eye could place the avenues and the 
buildings by their lights and contour. The 
fairy-like aspect of the great city was further 
heightened by street arc-lights unseen from the 
balloon glancing on the white walls of high 
buildings, which shot up spectral and finger- 
like, only to lose themselves in dim shadows. 

Ere long a breeze from the east-south-east 
blew us toward the Hudson River. The 
Flying Dutchman looked pleased, then puzzled, 
then amazed. “I did not see Dr. Shulian P. 
Thomas’s palloon, and I think he haf already 
gone down,” said he. ‘“ But what is dat?” 

He pointed to the wide river ahead of us. 
In the centre of it a great black mass was 
dancing weirdly up and down, now almost 
touching the water, again gliding upward a 
thousand feet. 

“Thomas,” I said. 

“He is hafing drobble, I tink,” said the 
Dutchman. 


course was slightly diagonal, and, 

—_ as the river is four miles broad 

above this point, the chances were 

er that we should travel twenty miles 
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From a Photo. by J. B. Valdes. 


As we ourselves drifted toward the water the 
big balloon caught a breeze that drove it back 
to the New York shore. The Hudson River at 
this point divides the two States, New York and 
New Jersey. 

“Ach!” exclaimed the Dutchman, joyously. 
“Ve vill keep op here and keep de vind, and 
so cross dot Hoodson and sail all night. Ha! 
he vill be peaten, yes.” 

But the wind was fickle, so fickle 
that quick action was necessary to 
save our lives. When we were 
nearly over Ardsley-on-Hudson, 
and about to take the flight over 
the river, the wind veered to the 
south. We drifted along almost 
parallel with the river. But our 


over water before we could gain 
the other shore. 

The Thomas balloon had now 
drifted into the north, sinking 


suggested an attempted descent. 

As by this time the first nervous- 
ness of my aerial voyage had passed, I was 
anxious to cross the river, but the Flying 
Dutchman shook his head. 

“Tam avraid of the river,” he said, putting a 
hand on the valve-string. But he sighed and 
left the valve alone. 

“T vould mooch like to try,” he said. “ But 
—I haf but one sand-bag. If ve go near the 
river von time, I can trow it out and go up, 
but if ve go near the river two times ve cannot 
lift her and —ve must swim.” 

He put his hand on the valve again and 
added, sharply: “You vill not get out of this 
palloon !” 

“Eh?” I gasped. : 

“T say you vill not get out of this palloon !” 

There was a queer sensation down my spine. 
Did he mean that we were both going to die, or 
only one of us, and that.one I? My friends 
had hinted that this man might prove dangerous. 
But his next words reassured me. 

“Ve are von hundred yards from dot Hood- 
son,” he said. “If ve go down slow der vind 
will plow us to der river. If ve go down ve 
must go quick—so !—straight! You must hold 
on till I say you get out.” 

He hesitated once more, his hand still on 
the valve-cord, while I looked anxiously at the 
beautiful scene three thousand feet below. 

“Ach!” cried the Flying Dutchman. “It 
vould be cold in dot river.” 
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Then he pulled 
the valve. There 
was a hiss of 
escaping gas and 
a whistle of rush- 
ing air. The 
earth suddenly 
sprang up toward 
us, as if to take its 
truant children 
back and punish 
them. 

The Dutchman 
let go the valve- 
string, but, to our 
mutual horror, 
the disused, rusty 
valve remained 
stuck wide open. 
The downward 
speed became 
terrific as the gas 
rushed out. The 
skipper climbed 
on the edge of the 
basket and 
clutched the rig- 
ging. I followed 
his example like a 
panic- stricken 
child who runs 
with the crowd. 

Our danger in 
the thirty seconds 
which timed 
our descent to earth seemed more terrible 
to me than any I had ever been in. My entire 
nervous system seemed to creep and tie itself in 
knots. The earth rose like a demon. The 
balloon swirled madly as it fell. The Flying 
Dutchman cried out something and climbed 
higher. I followed, and clutched among the 
ropes as a drowning man would grab straws. 

“Now!” yelled the Flying Dutchman. 

There was a great crashing of tree branches 
and a rending of the balloon envelope. The 
basket struck earth and rebounded many feet. 
The balloon heaved again and again, then sub- 
sided, the gas still escaping, and the great bag 
shrinking and settling, 

Then there was a great pause, made more 
significant by the washing of the river and the 
rushing of the wind in the dark wood around us. 
Slowly I realized that I was still alive and un- 
injured, and that the Flying Dutchman was some- 
where in the wreckage above me in the tree. 
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‘HE ADDED, SHARPLY, ‘YOU VILL NOT GET OUT OF THIS PALLOON.'” 


At that moment a 
grumbling came 
out of the night. 
It increased to a 
roar; then there 
dashed past 
close to us a 
great monster with 
a single, flaring 
eye. 

It was a train; 
we had descended 
quite near the 
track. The Dutch- 
man laughed— 
nervously, I 
thought. 

“You can get 
out now—gqvick !” 
said he. 

“Why did you 
risk it?” I gasped. 
“Why didn’t you 
cross the Hud- 
son?” 

“T lofe your 
life,” he replied, 
simply. 

Wehadalighted, 
we discovered, in 
a private estate 
above Ardsley-on- 
Hudson and 
within a few 
yards of the track 
of the New York Central Railroad. 

As I put my foot on Mother Earth again 
lights appeared among the trees. They were 
borne by members of the Ardsley Club. 
One of them advanced and, addressing me, 
said :— 

“Charmed to meet you, Dr. Thomas. Glad 
you landed safely. We have been watching you 
on the river all eve. ” 

I corrected him instantly, telling him that I 
was merely a reporter assigned to “cover” the 
ascent —and, I supposed, descent—of the 
Nirvana, and any information which he could 
give would be appreciated. 

I learned after a little telephoning that Dr. 
Thomas had landed safely at Peekskill shortly 
before and that all was well. Then I used a 
long-distance wire, reporting to my office that 
my news was ready and my chase through the 
clouds successfully ended. It was then mid- 


night. 


Some Historic Curses. 


By Minto F. JoHNstTon. 


A number of the most ancient and distinguished families in Great Britain are supposed to have 
laboured for many generations under a curse, pronounced centuries ago upon some unfortunate 
ancestor. 


Striking instances are given below of the literal fulfilment of these ancient prophecies of 
evil, their interest being heightened by the prominence of the families concerned. 


II. 


T is often said that if walls could 
Ma only speak they could tell us much 
that we should like to hear. Many 
of our old buildings have remark- 
able histories, far more fascinating 
than the most sensational fiction ever devised 
by man. 

Take, for instance, the ruins of Cowdray 
House, near Midhurst, in Sussex, for so long 
the ancestral home of the Brownes. In 
Henry VIII.’s time Sir Anthony Browne, the 
founder of the family, was chief standard-bearer 
in England, a Knight of the Garter, and Master 
of the Horse. When a special mission was 
sent to France to invest the French King, 
Francis I., with the Order of the Garter, he was 
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put in charge of it, and later he was selected to 
be proxy for the King at his marriage with 
Anne of Cleves. When Henry VIII. lay 
dying Sir Anthony alone of all the courtiers had 
the courage to tell him of his hopeless condition, 
and after Henry’s death it was found that the 
King had appointed him one of the guardians 
to Prince Edward and Princess Elizabeth, had 
made him an executor of his will, and had 
bequeathed to him a sum of money. 


COWDRAY HOUSE BEFORE THE FIRE. 


Sir Anthony had become possessed of much 
Church property. Cowdray House, which was 
built on the ruins of Easebourne Priory, had 
been left to him by his half-brother, the Earl of 
Southampton, and the King gave him a grant of 
Battle Abbey and the lands appertaining to it. 
It is said that, from holding these Church lands, 
the family came under a curse—and the story is 
a curious one. 

According to one version it was the sub- 
prioress of Easebourne who pronounced it 


“when called upon by the King’s Commissioners 


to deliver up the keys. She reminded them 
that the founder had laid a ban upon all who 
ventured to lay violent hands upon it. “A 
curse of fire and water upon the male children 


(Old Print. 


and heirs of the spoilers is invoked by those who 
gave these lands and protection to the spouses 
of Christ dwelling in Easebourne Priory,” she 
said. ‘He who takes these lands, it shall come 
upon him, and his name shall die out. It shall 
follow as the heritage of the race that comes 
after him, and it shall continue until the end.” 
According to another chronicle, howevet, 
Battle Abbey was the scene of the pronounce- 
ment. Sir Anthony Browne, yery.éager to enjoy 
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““ CTHY LINE,’ CONCLUDED THE MONK, ‘SHALL COME TO AN END BY FIRE AND WATER AND SHALL PERISH OUT OF THE LAND.'” 


his new property at Battle, lost no time in having 
the place prepared for his residence. Three 
months after the monks had quitted the place 
Sir Anthony and his family were already installed 
there. He had demolished the Chapter House, 
the Cloisters, and also the beautiful Minster, 
which William the Conqueror, in fulfilment of a 
vow, had erected in commemoration of his 
victory. Of this noble pile not one stone was 
left standing upon another. It was ruthlessly 
torn down and the site laid out as a garden, a 
double row of yew trees indicating the lines of 
what had been the nave. 

The story is that at the first great feast, or 
“ house-warming,” which Sir Anthony held in 
the Abbot’s Hall, just when the revels were at 
their highest, a monk quietly entered the apart- 
ment and, taking no notice of any of the guests, 
walked straight up to where Sir Anthony sat 
upon the dais, and, planting himself directly in 
front of him, calmly and fearlessly cursed him to 
his face. A great hush fell upon that gay 
assembly; and in the awesome silence which 
followed every syllable he uttered could be 
heard at the furthermost corners of the hall. 
The concluding words rang out like a knell, and 
seemed to smite the ears of all who heard them. 


“Thy line,” concluded the monk, “ shall come 
to an end by fire and water and shall perish out 
of the land.” Having spoken thus, he turned 
his back on Sir Anthony and his friends and, 
passing quickly down the room, was gone before 
they had recovered from their astonishment. 
Both Cowdray and Battle Abbey continued 
in the possession of the Brownes for many 
generations, and, far from being involved in 
misfortunes in consequence, they only appeared 
to prosper exceedingly. Queen Mary raised the 
eldest son of Sir Anthony to the peerage as 
Viscount Montague, and he stood so high in 
favour with Queen Elizabeth that she visited him 
once at Cowdray, where he entertained her right 
royally. The second viscount was implicated in 
the Gunpowder Plot, but he escaped with nothing 
worse than a fine and a term of imprisonment, 
while in course of time three separate baronet- 
cies were conferred upon cadet branches of the 
house. It was about the latter part of the 
seventeenth century that their fortunes began to 
decline. The Civil War proved very disastrous 
to them, for being Roman Catholics they fought 
on the Royalist side. One property after 
another was lost to them, together with heirs to 
carry on the family honours, and finally, in 1793, 
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in the time of the eighth Viscount Montague, 
he and a distant cousin, a friar of Fontainebleau, 
were the only representatives of the line, and 
Cowdray was all that was left of the family 
estates, 

This Lord Montague, however, was on the 
point of marrying, and it was hoped that heirs 
would be born to carry on the family name. In 
the autumn of 1793 he went for a short tour 
on the Continent with a friend. During his 
absence some necessary alterations were to be 
made to Cowdray House, and immediately after 
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a sister of the eighth viscount, who had married 
a Mr. Poyntz. Two sons were born to her, and 
some years later an attempt was made to revive 
the title in the female line, but before the 
necessary arrangements were completed the two 
lads were both upset out of a boat while sailing 
off Bognor, in Sussex. Everybody else in the 
boat was saved, but when the bodies of the 
two boys were found all efforts at restoration 
failed, life being extinct. The ruins of 
Cowdray are all that is left of the former 
state and magnificence of the family. 


From a Photo. by\ COWDRAY HOUSE AS IT 


his return the marriage was to be celebrated. 
But one day, through the carelessness of some 
of the workmen, Cowdray House caught fire 
and was burnt out. So rapid was the progress 
of the flames that it was not possible to save 
anything of value, and in the course of a few 
hours what had been previously a stately mansion 
was reduced to a blackened and smoking ruin. 
Within a few days of the fire there came like a 
thunderclap the news that Lord Montague and 
his friend had both been drowned in a inad 
attempt to shoot the falls of the Rhine at 
Laufenberg in a small boat. A faithful old 
servant who had accompanied him abroad had 
used every means to dissuade him from going, 
and at the last moment had even tried to hold 
him back, exclaiming, ‘Oh, my lord, ’tis the 
curse of water!’ For God’s sake give up the 
trial.” But all to no purpose ; the young men 
persisted in going, and they paid for their folly 
with their lives. 

The friar succeeded to the title and married, 
having received a special dispensation from the 
Pope, but he died without heirs, and so the 
male line came to an end. The estates went to 


APPEARS TO-DAY. — 


(Coze, Midhurst, 


A property which has had a most chequered 
existence as regards ownership is Sherborne 
Castle, in Dorsetshire. A most curious fatality 
seems to have attended on one person after 
another who became possessed of it. At the 
Norman Conquest it was bestowed by William 
the Conqueror upon one Osmund, a Norman, 
who afterwards turned monk and became 
Bishop of Sarum. He made a grant of 
Sherborne Castle to the Church, and in making 
over this deed of gift he pronounced the follow- 
ing curse :— 

“Whosoever shall take these lands from the 
bishopric, or diminish them in great or in small, 
shall be accursed not only in this world, but 
also in the world to come, unless in his life he 
make restitution thereof.” 

So ran the curse, and in due time Osmund 
died and his generation passed away. It was 
not long before the lands were alienated. In 
Stephen’s reign the Bishop of Sarum was Roger 
Niger, a man of much wealth and influence. In 
the wars between the King and Matilda he 
took the side of Matilda. Stephen marched 
against him, besieged~him_ in; his castle of 
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Devizes, and forced him to surrender, demanding 
that he should resign both Devizes and Sher- 
borne Castles into his hands, and further pay 
a heavy fine as the penalty of having appeared 
in arms against his Sovereign. So Sherborne 
passed to the Crown, but the curse had not been 
forgotten, and from that moment, it is said, the 
King’s c4use began to decline. Hitherto he 
had had the advantage over the Empress 
Maud, but now the tide of fortune seemed to 
turn. At length he was compelled to conclude 
a humiliating peace, and in the following year 
had the bitter grief of losing his only son 
Eustace, who died, some said, of a broken heart 
at his father’s misfortune, but others thought 
from poison. 

For nearly two centuries Sherborne remained 
in the possession of the Crown. None of the 
Plantagenet kings died peaceful deaths, nor do 
they seem to have been very happy in their 
domestic relations, which the chronicler gravely 
assures’ us was due, not to the unruly state 
of society during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, but to the working of the curse. 
Then, in Edward III.’s time, it was bestowed 
upon the Earl of Salisbury. Salisbury did 
not hold it long; about twenty years from 
then the Bishop of Sarum claimed it as Church 
property, and Edward III. was obliged to make 
the earl give it up in consideration of a pay- 
ment of two thousand marks. Curse or no 
curse, Salisbury and his race were certainly the 
victims of the most dire misfortunes. He him- 
self lost an eye in the Scotch wars, and in the 
war with France was taken prisoner, put in an 


open cart in his fetters, and drawn to Paris, the 
natives of all the villages they passed en route 
insulting him and treating him with every 
possible indignity. He died, not gloriously in 
battle, but from a bruise received at a tilting 
match. The second earl had the misfortune 
to accidentally kill his only son while instructing 
him in the gentle art of running at a tilt, and 
was absolutely inconsolable in his grief at the 
event. The third earl was beheaded by a mob 
in Cirencester in 1400, and was afterwards 
declared by a judgment in Parliament to have 
been a traitor. The fourth earl, the last of the 
line, was killed at the siege of Orleans. He 
happened to be looking out of a window one 
morning at sunrise, when a shot struck the 
stonework at one side of it, and fragments of 
stone injured him about the face and head, so 
that he died in two days. Thus the family 
died out in three generations. 

In the scramble after rich lands and fine pro- 
perties which followed the dissolution of the 
monasteries, Sherborne passed to the Duke of 
Somerset, Lord Protector, Edward VI.’s uncle. 
It was in his possession only a few months, and 
the story goes that he was hunting in Sherborne 
Park when he received a summons to London, 
his arrival there being followed by his disgrace 
and beheadal. The Church regained Sherborne 
under Mary, but Elizabeth granted it to Sir 
Walter Raleigh about the year 1591. Raleigh 
loved the place exceedingly. When in disgrace 
at Court owing to his marriage with Elizabeth 
Throgmorton, he came to Sherborne and spent 
several years there, and many of his letters are 


RALEIGH’S HOUSE AT SHERBORNE, 
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dated from Sherborne. Among other things he 
repaired the castle, built himself a fine house, 
the body of the present one, and laid out the 
grounds to excellent advantage. But mis- 
fortunes came thick and fast upon him. What 
the curse had to do with it, it is not easy to say, 
but certainly his life after 1591 was as troubled 
and difficult as it had previously been successful 
and brilliant. 

Sherborne certainly brought no good to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and under his attainder it was 
taken from him and given presently to Prince 
Henry, James I.’s eldest son, who, it was com- 
monly reported, only desired it in order to be 
able to give it back some day to Raleigh, of 
whom he was a devoted admirer; but the 
Prince himself died in less than a year, not 
without a suspicion of poison. Robert Carr, Earl 
of Somerset, was its next owner ; within a year 
he was arrested for complicity in the attempt to 
poison Sir Thomas Overbury, and condemned 
to death. After that James I. made a grant of 
Sherborne to Sir Thomas Digby, afterwards 
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who were prepared to deal leniently with them, 
and he showed especial kindness to one of 
them, Paul Homeyard by name, who had made 
himself particularly obnoxious to the authorities. 
In time, however, Homeyard exhausted Sir 
Vincent’s patience by his uncompromising 
attitude, and finally he told Homeyard that 
unless he changed his behaviour he must not 
look to him any longer for protection. Shortly 
afterwards Homeyard received a warning that 
officers of the law were after him, and he had 
barely time to get out of his house before it was 
surrounded. For several days he managed to 
hide himself from his pursuers, but suffered 
severe privations and had one or two narrow 


escapes from death, though at last he found 


temporary shelter. The place had got too 
hot to hold him, however, and he realized 
that there was nothing for it but to go 
away. In his crazed, ill-balanced mind he 
laid all the blame for his misfortunes at the 
door of Sir Vincent for no longer protecting 
him, quite forgetting what a good friend Sir 
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Earl of Bristol. He died in exile, but the 
property has remained in his family since his 
time, a period of three hundred years. 

A picturesque ruin standing on the property of 
Sir Walter Corbet, of Acton Reynold, Shrews- 
bury, has a curious history. It was commenced ¢ 
in 1606 by Sir Richard Corbet, being intended 
as a new residence for the family, and on Sir 
Richard’s death his brother Vincent, the next 
baronet, went on with the work. It happened 
in those days that the Puritans, who were begin- 
ning to come into notice, were much persecuted, 
but Sir Vincent Corbet was one of the few gentry 


MORETON CORBET CASTLE. 


(G. W. Wilson. 


Vincent had been to him ‘for so many years. 
So, before finally taking his departure from the 
neighbourhood, he suddenly came upon his 
former benefactor as he was watching the 
progress of the new house, and, to Sir Vincent's 
utter amazement, upbraided him with all the 
vehemence of a fanatic. He finished up by 
adopting the attitude and tone of a prophet, and, 
pointing to the half-finished building, cried : 
“Woe unto thee, man of the hardened heart 
—hardened, even as the Lord hardened the 
heart of Pharaoh, to thine own destruction. 
Rejoice not in thy wealth, nor ,in the halls of 
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thy pride ; for never shall a copestone be set 
upon them, neither shalt thou, nor thy children, 
nor thy children’s children, dwell therein ; but 
they shall be a ruin and a desolation, and the 
snake and the eft and the adder shall be found 
there, and thy house shall be full of doleful 
creatures.” 

It seems almost childish to attach any import- 
ance to the angry ravings of a man of his sort, 
but it is an odd circumstance that that house 
has been practically a ruin almost ever since. It 
is not quite clear whether it was ever inhabited at 
all, but it was bombarded a few years afterwards 
by the Royalists during the Civil Wars (Sir 
Vincent held it for the Parliament), and the 
damage done was never repaired. To-day it is 
quite one of the most picturesque ruins of the 
neighbourhood. 

Fyvie Castle, in Aberdeenshire, the residence 
of Lord Fyvie, a venerable and stately pile on 
the banks of the Ythan, was the subject of one 
of Thomas the Rhymer’s weird prophecies :— 

Fyvens riggs and towers 

Hapless shall your mesdames be, 
When ye shall hae within your methes 
Frae harryit kirk’s land, stanes three— 
Ane in Preston’s tower 

Ane in my lady’s bower 

And ane below the water yett 

And it ye shall never get. 


The commonly received version of the tradi- 
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“(HE UPBRAIDED HIM WITH ALL THE VEHEMENCE OF A FANATIC.” 


tion is that the Preston tower was built from 
the stones of a monastery near by, and that 
there were three certain stones of high import- 
ance, one of which fell into the stream and was 
never recovered, and that until it is recovered 
the family owning the castle will speedily die 
out. Certainly there have been many changes 
in possession. 

The Prestons obtained it from Robert III. 
about 1397, and Sir Henry Preston built the 
Preston tower, which is supposed to contain one 
of these wonderful stones. He left no sons, 
and Fyvie passed to the Meldrums through the 
marriage of his daughter with one of that ilk. 
They had it for one hundred and sixty years, 
and added to it the tower which bears their 
name. In 1596 it was sold to Alexander Seton, 
who became a peer, taking for his title Lord 
Fyvie, and later becoming Earl of Dunfermline. 
His son was outlawed for espousing the cause of 
the Stuarts and his property confiscated, and he 
died at St. Germains without issue. Then for 
nearly forty years the Crown held it, but in 
1726 it was sold to the Earl of Aberdeen, 
who, dying in 1746, left it to a son by his 
third wife, who was a daughter of Cosmo 
Duke of Gordon. That branch of the family 
died out in 1884, when the property was 
purchased by the present owner, formerly Mr. 
Forbes - Leith, but who has recently been 
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FYVIE CASTLE, IN ABERDEENSHIRE, THE SUBJECT OF A WEIRD PROPHECY. 
From a Photo. by Porter, Aberdeen. 


raised to the peerage under the title of Lord 
Fyvie. His lordship has no son to succeed 
him. 

There is a very curious tradition told respect- 
ing the sands of Forvie, at the mouth of the 
Ythan. It is to the effect that about four 
hundred years ago the property was left by 
the then owner (whose name has not been 
handed down) to his three daughters, but that 
they were deprived of it by fraud, and found 
themselves in poverty and despoiled of their 


inheritance. In their just anger they are said to 
have called down vengeance for their wrongs 
upon their oppressors, and when there came at 
length a furious storm — which lasted, some 
authorities say, nine days—and the entire parish 
was overblown with sand and transformed into 
a sandy desert, the catastrophe was held to be a 
reply to their cry for vengeance. The place is 
now quite a waste, but some traces of the village 
which was destroyed may still be seen, notably 
the site of the church. 


THE SANDS OF FORVIE, WHICH ARE SUFPUSED TU COVEK A ONCE POPULOUS VILLAGE AND FERTILE FIKLDS 
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The Totem Pearl. 


By KER CAMPBELL. - 


A curious sto 


from the Australian pearling- grounds, snowing how a tribal heixloom 


—a beautiful black pearl—caused dark doings among the natives, and in what strange 
manner it finally came into the author's possession. 


EARS before Streeter, the great pearl 

merchant, obtained vested rights in 
the fisheries of Western Australia, I 
and other young men of the colony 
used occasionally to go for a trip on 
a private pearling boat; and very jolly those 
cruises were, if not always profitable. On one 
occasion, however, I got a treasure, a big black 
pearl—my one glimpse of fortune in all her 
splendour. Let me tell you how it happened. 

We started from Fremantle on the brig 
Black Swan, commanded by Captain 
Cowdery, and had had a pleasant run to the 
north-west coast. We were not at all put 
out by the knowledge that the natives who 
came on board to do the diving were reported 
to be fierce cannibals. We reckoned we 
could take care of ourselves, and nearly 
always slept on board. Sometimes, however, 
with the carelessness of youth, we forgot all 
precautions, and when tired lay down in the 
scented brush amongst our cannibal friends. 

It was on one of these occasions that I got 
the fright of my life, which, as the unsympathetic 
Cowdery said, served me right, as I had been 
strongly warned always to sleep aboard. 

We had worked hard all day sorting the shells 
as they were brought up by the divers, and had 
a not inconsiderable reward, but all the pearls 
were very small—none of any considerable size 
or value. Nevertheless, we were not ill-pleased, 
and greatly enjoyed our dinner of broiled black 
fish and damper. 

It had been a lovely day, and the starry night 
was perfect. I decided that it was not worth 
while going off to the brig, anchored close in- 
shore, and so I lay down under a bush. I was 
dreamily surveying the brilliance of the sky 
when sleep fell on my eyes quickly and I knew 
no more. 

Suddenly, as it seemed to me, I awoke. To 
my intense astonishment I was stumbling along 


through the bush. For an instant I thought I 
Vol. xix.—16. 


was dreaming ; then a tight grasp at my collar 
convinced me that I was awake. 

What was it all about? Slowly and painfully 
I realized that George, one of our savage helpers, 
was dragging me along at a rapid pace into the 
bush, while Jack, another cannibal and his 
inseparable friend, followed, poising a spear. 

Like a flash the thought crossed my mind— 
I was going to a cannibal feast as one of the 
items ! 

Strange to say, at the time this did not seem 
to me so horrible as being roughly awakened 
from my delightful sleep. I was tired and still 
sleepy, and sulkily ordered George to let go my 
collar, which he did—confident, no doubt, that 
Jack’s spear would stop any attempt at escape 
on my part. But escape I had not yet thought 
of ; intense irritation was my first, almost over- 
powering, feeling. 

“What do you two fools want?” I inquired, 
savagely. 

George grunted, with a note of satisfaction in 
the inarticulate sound. 

Jack, in a voice of the mildest tone, said, 
“ Pearling no good, diving no good, money no 
good ; want eat much, all now, then sleep, then 
corroboree.” 

“Well, you won't eat me/” I said, stopping 
short. Immediately I “cooeed” loud and long, 
and whistled through my fingers like a north- 
western gale in the rigging. ‘Then I planted my 
back against a tree and produced my revolver. 

Alas for the noble savage and his courage ! 
The rascals stood irresolute a moment, Jack 
levelling his spear and George making one 
futile clutch at me. The next, they turned and 
walked quickly away. 

I was so stupefied at the suddenness of the 
whole affair that it seemed like a voice from the 
clouds that next spoke. It was Captain Cowdery, 
standing there with anger in his eyes. 

“Oh, you fool!” he cried. “Oh, you 
everlasting ..idiot,!( It’sCajthousand wonders 
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“LIKE A FLASH THE THOUGHT CRUsSED MY MIND—I WAS GOING TO A CANNIBAL FEAST AS ONE UF THE ITEMS!” 


you're not in the oven. A few minutes more 
and you’d have been in a crowd of ’em, as 
much out of my reach as at the bottom of the 
sea. Come back quick ; George and Jack may 
return ; one never can gauge a native. It’s pay- 
day to-morrow and they didn’t want me to catch 
them. To think you've pearled here this twenty 
years without reading them! They'll have you 
yet, most likely !” 

Captain Cowdery’s teeth were chattering with 
cold and anger at my having run into this 
gratuitous danger through sleeping ashore, and 
when we gained the dinghy and rowed aboard 
the brig I thought he looked ten years older 
than the man who had wished me a cheery good- 
night and calmly cautioned me some hours before. 

“You see,” said he, as he poured out some 
whisky, “I didn’t think they were on for a feast 
just now; but one can never tell. Something 
kept me awake, and I saw George get up. When 
you see that lazy brute at all active, look out. 
Jack is merely an echo—a harmless, hard-working 


fellow ; but George—although he’s one of our 
best divers—is chock-full of malice and mischief.” 

“ They ought to be shot,” said I, emphatically. 

“What good’s that ?” said Cowdery ; “ they’re 
two of my best pearlers, and the others are just 
the same. Well, it’s my last rescue ; mind that, 
Campbell. Any other time they might have 
turned rusty and fought over you; but George 
is an old hand of mine, and not so much set 
on supper as on a sacrifice. Anyhow, I can’t 
spend my time fooling after you again, so you'd 
better look out.” , 

“You bet I will,” said I. “No more naps in 
the jaws of death for me. How can I thank 
you for my rescue, Cowdery?” 

“Ah, well,” said he, “you can’t. But get me 
that big black pearl that’s knocking about 
among them as a totem, and we'll call it square.” 

He drank off his tot of whisky and turned 
into his cabin, while I lay down on the couch ijn 
the small state-room and soon forgot all about 
the savages. 
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When we were at breakfast next day Jack 
came in for orders as to the locality the divers 
were to work. Cowdery had instructed me that 
it would not be politic to refer to the previous 
night’s adventure, and so I made no remark. 
1 noticed, however, that the native was staring 
greedily at a sheet of pink tissue paper from 
which-I was unwrapping a new razor. 

“Do you want the razor-knife?” said I. 

“No,” he replied, “not him—Azm,” pointing 
to the paper. 

“What you 
want him for?” 
said I, prepared 
to give him the 
harmless plea- 
sure of possess- 
ing the coloured 
sheet. 

“Put 
in.” 

Jack fumbled 
in his mane of 
yellow-ochred 
hair, gorgeous 
from last even- 
ing’s feast, and 
then, to my in- 
tense surprise, 
deposited on the 
white tablecloth 
a huge black 

rl! 

Such a wave 
of covetous envy 
swept over me 
that I well-nigh 
snatched it up, 
ready to declare 
it fit reparation 
for the previous 


totem 


It made a gorgeous show as it lay shimmering 
on the pink—a pearl nearly as big as a bean. I 
tried to think of something I might induce Jack 
to change it for, but failed miserably, for I knew 
the pearl was a totem, or tribal heirloom, and, 
as such, sacred to the whole clan. 

That day was memorable. Captain Cowdery 
reckoned we had netted about three hundred 
pounds, and all hands were invited to dine 
aboard the brig. The natives were not for- 
gotten—a barrel 
of pork and a 
sack of biscuits 
were sent ashore. 
Yams they had 
in plenty, and 
soon we heard 
the din of a. 
savage dinner- 
party and “saw 
the various little 
fires where 
special chums 
were cooking 
their meat to- 
gether. 

While waiting 
on deck for the 
dinner-call I 
noticed that 
Jack and George 
were amicably 
boiling their 
pork in a billy, 
squatting near 
the fire tending 
it. Then we 
went to our 
meal, which was 
jovial enough in 
its rough abund- 


night’sattempted ance. 
m urd er; but “HE DEPOSITED ON THE WHITR TABLECLUTH A HUGE BLACK PEARL.” After dinner 
justice towards Captain Cow- 


our black friends was very rigidly enforced by 
Captain Cowdery, and I choked back the un- 
worthy feeling and bethought myself of fair play 
and honesty. 

“ Want him sell ?” said I, prepared to give all 
my worldly goods for the gem. 

“No sell totem,” said Jack, laconically, and 
again I felt mean at the suggestion. Yet I 
wanted that pearl badly—first, for the credit 
of being its discoverer; secondly, to give 
Cowdery the price of saving my life. As its 
acquisition seemed improbable, however, I 
gloomily sauntered away and got ashore, after 
pushing the pink paper over to Jack, and leaving 
him carefully wrapping up the big pearl in it. 


dery, who was a Scotsman, played chess with the 
chief officer, and, tiring of watching them, I went 
on deck, hearing Cowdery triumphantly cry 
“Checkmate” to his defeated adversary as 
I slipped up the companion. 

I looked down on the water thoughtfully. A 
long lane of silver from the rising moon stretched 
across it, and presently, above the horizon, the 
great orb rose in sight, lighting up the bush 


‘ near by as with brightest daylight. 


It showed the majority of the tired and full- 
fed natives lying around the fires, asleep or rest- 
ing. One twinkling fire at a little distance, 
however—that kindled by Jack and George— 
was still burning brightly, and_the pair sat by it 
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embracing their knees as they gazed into the 
blaze. 

I became idly interested in them. Would 
they have looked so after making a meal of me, 
I speculated, or should I have disagreed with 
them? I felt no animus: towards them, for we 
had come among them well knowing them to 
be cannibals. 

Presently George rose, and I thought of 
Cowdery’s saying: “If that lazy brute shows 
signs of activity, look out. It means malice or 
mischief.” He shook Jack by the shoulder and 
pointed towards the bush. 

Jack leaped to his feet, seized his spear, and 
then, with a long look towards the brig, prepared 
to follow his evil mentor, doubtless on some 
mission of murder or sorcery, for George was 
reputed to be a tribal wizard. 

We had been drinking toasts at dinner, and 
perhaps the drinks I had consumed accounted 
for my sudden bravery—or rashness, call it 
which you will. At any rate, I resolved to 
follow them into the bush and see what 
mischief they were up to. As I swung over the 
vessel’s side I again heard the intent chess- 
player's cry of “Checkmate.” Seizing the 
sculls, I rowed ashore. Jack and George had 
disappeared, but I was too good a bushman not 
to be able to track even barefooted savages, 
with the brilliant moonlight to aid me. They 
had gone to the right, towards the camp of a 
wild nomadic tribe, some of whom at times paid 
us shy and furtive visits. None of them, how- 
ever, were divers or pearlers, only the lowest 
class of cannibals. George belonged to this 
tribe by adoption, and had been elected wizard 
to it. Jack was of quite a different race 
and of much brighter intelligence, and I had 
always wondered why George possessed such 
influence over him. Anyway, it seemed now as 
if some danger threatened him—perhaps he 
might even be sacrificed in connection with 
some of George’s fantastic “‘sorceries,” or to 
appease the special “obi” from whom I had 
been snatched the previous night. I was con- 
vinced George had mischief in his mind, and, 
sorcerer or not, if I found it out I decided not 
to spare shots to put a stop to it. 

I was so practised in woodcraft that my light 
boots made scarcely more noise than bare feet 
would have done, and the ground, being some- 
what swampy, deadened all sound. My way lay 
along a narrow brook or rivulet, brimful of 
brown sparkling water, which had so many 
windings that it was easier to keep a straight 
course by jumping it occasionally than to follow 
all its turns. 

I had been walking along for twenty minutes 
or so, in the silence of the moonlit bush, when 


a blood-curdling yell echoed through the stillness 
and a figure came bounding and panting toward 
me, his hair like an erected mane with terror. 
It was Jack, and following him were some half- 
dozen hideously-painted savages, their bodies 
beribbed with white like skeletons. They were 
headed by the short, square figure of George, 
spear in hand, in all the bravery of a sorcerer, 
with a crown of grass and feathers. 

In an instant I remembered the big black 
pearl—the totem of the tribe. This, then, must 
be why Jack’s life was sought. The possession 
of the pearl included all power and rule in the 
community, and George was of the stuff tyrants 
are made of. Lazy, self-indulgent, savage, and 
vindictive, he had followed Jack like a shadow 
ever since the latter had come into possession 
of the totem pearl. Now, as sorcerer, he had 
decreed his death in order to annex the 
coveted gem. 

In the excitement of the man-hunt neither 
pursued nor pursuer saw me as I stood motion- 
less beside a clump of bushes. I heard the 
distressed gasping of the fugitive as he rushed 
past, with George gaining on him at every step, 
but too intent on his death to risk throwing his 
spear, which would have delayed him some 
seconds and might by chance miss its aim. 
Then I made up my mind. 

The villainous George should die, whatever 
fate might be in store for me afterwards. A 
thrill went through me to the finger-tips as I 
drew out my revolver and watched the squat 
figure of the would-be murderer coming along 
towards me in his terrifying panoply. All his 
thoughts were concentrated on the flying figure 
of his victim, and he neither saw nor heard me 
as I took a step forward. But I was just too 
late to save Jack. The spear flew from the 
wizard’s hand, and with a groan poor Jack fell. 
A yell of triumph, and George bounded forward, 
but even as he did so I fired and the sorcerer 
fell dead, without a sound. His followers, 
hearing the shot and seeing their leader drop, 
promptly turned and fled headlong into the 
bush, while I hurried to where Jack lay writhing 
on the ground. As I knelt beside him I saw 
his fast-glazing eyes turned upon me with an 
awful fear in them. He evidently expected to 
see George, but on beholding me a look of 
relief flashed across his face. ‘The bodily pain 
seemed nothing to him, though his life’s blood 
was pouring from the ghastly wound, for he 
caught at my hand as I was about to draw out 
the spear. 

“No good,” he said, sententiously. “ Jack 
dies, George dead ; him Waherie sorcerer, want 
him totem pearl. Make tribe fight for him ; 
tribe work for him, Walieri cummerin !” 
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“1 FIRED AND THE SORCERBR FELL DEAD, WITHOUT A SOUND.” 


“Yes, the brute’s dead,” I said. “Jack, my 
r fellow, can I do anything for you?” 

“No,” said he, with a “writhe of agony. 
* Jack dies, totem dies, pearl no good now.” 

Tearing it out of his matted mane, he threw 
it from him and it fell at my feet, still in its 
pink wrapper. 

“You keep totem pearl,” said Jack, pointing 
it out. ‘‘No good now; you keephim. Pearlers 
buy him. Good pearl, gim him you. Not 
totem now. George——” And with the name 
of his false friend and murderer on his lips, 
poor Jack breathed his last. 

Thoughtfully I picked up the pearl and un- 
rolled the soft tissue paper which I had so 


recently given Jack to wrap it in. Anyway, 
his murderer had not got it; that was one 
cause for thankfulness. “But yours may get 
it,” came the mental comment. “How do 
you know what cannibal eyes may not be 
peering at you from among the scrub? Cun- 
ning as snakes, they may even track you to the 
ship.” 

At this disturbing thought I turned, and 
with a silent farewell to poor Jack—who was a 
favourite with all our ship's company—I went at 
my quickest and lightest bush swing off in the 
direction of the shore, where, just as I had 
descried the brig calmly rocking on the wave- 
lets, I heard the (plash ofjoars and Captain 
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Cowdery’s voice in a tone of intense exaspera- 
tion, shouting, “Is that you, Campbell ?” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Well, it’s outrageous of you to disturb the 
camp again with your confounded vagaries.” 

I let him rave, and, once on board again, 
went to the cabin, where I received my formal 
dismissal from the ship’s company of merchant 
venturers. 

“You see,” explained Cowdery, relenting 
somewhat when he had had his say, “we 
don’t exactly want you eaten, and, as that is 
what you seem bent on, you must do it as a 
private trader.” 

“ Does dismissal date from to-night, sir?” 

“From the first step you took ashore this 
evening without 
letting me know. 
I can’t let the 
cannibals think 
there’s no chief 
amongst us. All 
the same, Camp- 
bell, you’re wel- 
come to stay as 
my guest. I 
cordially invite 
you for as long 
as you like.” 

“Can’t you 
date the dis- 
missal from 
twelve mid- 
night ?” 

“No, sir!” 
snapped the cap- 
tain. “It seems 
you went about 
eight — just as 


Moran and I were at chess. I heard you slide 
down the ship’s side; Meran checkmated me 
while I was listening to you.” 

“Then I’m a private trader from eight last 
evening ?” 

“ Just so,” answered Cowdery. ~.‘f You'll never 
be a pearler, Campbell—never.’ “You're neither 
to hold nor to bind when there’s an adventure 
about. I heard a shot, by the way. Was it a 
brush with cannibals?” : 

“Yes,” I said; “I had to shoot George. He 
had speared Jack, and both are dead.” 

“It’s a pity,” said Cowdery. ‘Good divers 
are scarce as black pearls.” 

Then I told him about the totem pearl, 
under promise of strict secrecy, and insisted on 
him sharing in 
the proceeds of 
its sale. We 
ultimately — dis- 
posed of it in 
Sydney to the 
buyer for a Paris 
jeweller, realiz- 
ing a high price, 
for the gem was 
a beauty. By 
its sale we re- 
linquished alll 
chance of be- 
coming, by in- 
theritance, canni- 
bal chiefs. But 
neither of us 
cared much for 
that; we had 
seen all we 
wanted of such 
gentry. 


“CAN'T YOU DATE THR DISMISSAL FROM TWELVE MIDNIGHT?” 


On the Frontier in Central Africa. 


By Brevet-Major R. G. T. Bricut, C.M.G. 


An interesting description of the author's experiences during three and a half years’ boundary 
work in Central Africa, during which he traversed remote regions and visited many little-known 


tribes. 


Ty ETER marching round the southern 

4 YA\ slopes of Kilimanjaro we encoun- 
wy! tered and crossed some mountain 
De | streams. On reaching one of these 

~ it was customary for the caravan to 

halt for a few minutes to allow the men to drink 
and fill their water-bottles. It was curious to 
note how rapidly the water in these rivers dis- 
appeared. A mile or two lower down, and the 
brook had ceased to exist, its water having all 


{ 


Major Bright illustrates his articles with some striking photographs. 
IV. 


river from a distance by its fringe of forest, 
standing high above the surrounding thorn-bush, 

Hartebeeste were common, and one day a 
young one was caught by a native non-com- 
missioned officer of the expedition. It was 
looked after by our “ milkmaid,” a buxom Masai 
girl, who attended to the cows. She was not 
beautiful—at any rate, not according to European 
ideas—but she made up for her unattractive face 
by her jewellery and ornaments. With heavy 
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been absorbed by the thirsty earth, although 
where it was crossed, as can be seen from the 
photograph, it was a considerable stream. The 
trees on both banks were luxuriant, and it was 
nearly always possible to trace the course of a 


& HALT FOR WATER AT A MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


[Photo 


earrings of small chains, and many feet of iron 
wire wound round her neck, arms, and legs, and 
with a dress composed of a skin robe, she was 
much admired by the men. Young wild animals 
are very difficult, to rear, @ndciacspite of the 
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attentions of the 
milkmaid, our pet 
died after a few 
weeks in captivity. 

Several lions 
were shot during 
our journey, and 
on one occasion 
there was nearly 
a fatal accident. 
A German officer, 
accompanied — by 
an N.C.O., sud- 
denly came on a 
lion and_ lioness. 
The lion was shot 
dead, but the 
lioness, who was 
only wounded, 
galloped into the 
bush, where she 
was heard groan- 


tad rush. The 
officer saw the 
sergeant - major 
club his rifle to 
strike the lioness, 
but in a moment 
the enraged animal 
was upon him and 
the two rolled over 
ina heap. In the 
terrible struggle 
that ensued the 
lioness bit the 
sergeant major’s 
foot and knee and 
was about to com- 
mence on_ his 
body, when, kneel- 
ing down, the 
officer shot the 
beast dead with a 
bullet through its 
ing. The two Ger- brain, and thus, 
mans cautiously Swe runguaio" or Twa exreoirion wir a vouxo uaxresersre carruren bY his courage and 
advanced, when From a) BY AN OFFICER (Photo. coolness, saved his 
suddenly and companion’s _ life. 
without the slightest warning the wounded The unfortunate non-commissioned officer was 
beast charged. Both men fired and she was ill for several weeks, owing to the wounds he 
again hit, but not sufficiently injured to stop her had received. His thick leather leggings were 


A LION CUB PLAYFULLY WRESTLING WITH ITS NATIVE ATTENDANT— IT. WAS GENTLE WIRTE 
From a) TO TAKE GREAT CARE THAT IT DID NOT SCRATCH HHMUWHAE 11% Crawst” 


OCS Te, 


NATIVES PIXING A BEE+ 
HIVE IN A TALL TREE 
— TREY ARE VERY 
FOND OF HONEY, AND 
PAY LITTLE ATTEN: 
TION To STINGS. 


From a Photo. 


cut through and 
through by the 
brute’s powerful 
claws as if they 
had been paper. 

It was thought, 
from the appear- 
ance of the 
lioness, that she 
had cubs some- 
where close at 
hand, and, sure 
enough, two 
small ones were 
found the follow- 
ing day. ‘They 
both did well for 
several months, 
and then one of 
them died. The 
other, however, 
did fairly well. 


It was a great 
Vol. xix.—17, 
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pet, and would wander about the camp 
playing with the men. It was charming to 
see it with the porter who fed and looked 
after it. It was gentle with him, and 
seemed to take great care that it did not 
scratch him with its claws, which were both 
long and sharp. The photograph on the 
previous page shows the animal playfully 
wrestling with its attendant. It was eight 
or nine months old when it was sent to 
the Zoological Gardens in Berlin, where, 
after a short time, it unfortunately died. 
Several more lion cubs were found, but 
they all died. On one occasion, while walk- 
ing in front of a caravan, an officer 
descended a track into a small ravine and 
unexpectedly found himself in close prox- 
imity to a lioness and three young cubs 
The bush and grass were very thick ard 
the ground was intersected with deep 
hollows and ravines, into one of which the 
lioness disappeared. 

The next three photographs were taken 
near the Government station at Taveta, 
near Kilimanjaro, and on the cart - road 
leading from the Uganda Railway into 
German East Africa. 

Everywhere we saw bee-hives suspended 
in the trees, as the natives are very fond of 


. Se a SS 
AN RXTRAORDINARY DANCEK- THE FANTASTICALLY*BEDFCKED WARRIORS TROT ROUND AND KOUND IN 


A CIRCLE AND-GRUNT 1 (Photo. 
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honey. These bee-hives are large, hollowed-out 
logs of wood, with closed ends and a small hole 
for the bees to enter by. They are attached to 
the trees by pieces of wood with crooked ends, 
and appear to be placed in almost inaccessible 
places, among the 
high branches. 

In spite of this, 
however, a couple 
of natives, seen in 
one of the preced- 
ing snapshots, are 
able to hang the 
hive in the desired 
place with no 
other assistance 
than a long rope. 
In the photo- 
graph, although 
the bough up to 
which the native 
is climbing was 
over thirty feet 
above the ground, 
the man threw 
one end of the 
rope over it after 
only a couple of 


failures. There 
was no weight 
attached to the 


rope, and to throw 
its end over a 
bough at any con- 
siderable height 
was a difficult feat 
to accomplish. 
After the rope 
was over its loose 
end was gradually 
worked down, 
and then, while 
one man held the 
two ends, the 
other swarmed up to the hive. Some sweet- 
smelling herbs are tied to the hive to attract the 
bees, and when the natives wish to take the 
honey they smoke out the insects with a handful 
of burning grass. Although they go about this 
risky work naked, they do not appear to mind 
very much whether they are stung or not. Bees 
in Africa can be dangerous when annoyed ; 
they will very rapidly put a caravan to flight or 


THE CHIEF OF TAVETA IN FESTIVAL DRESS. | 
SU AS TO SHOW HIS WONDERFUL HEAD-DRESS OF OSTRICH FEATHERS. 
From a Photo. 


clear out a camp, and it is not uncommon for 
men to be stung to death by them. 

These natives hold an annual festival, at 
which they dance for two or three days, spend- 
ing the nights in drinking. 


It is a curious sight 
to watch a hun- 
dred or so war- 
riors, slowly trot- 
ting round and 
round in a circle 
and grunting, for 
that is all the 
dance really is. 
With their pictur- 
esque head-dresses 
of large ostrich 
feathers fastened 
round their faces, 
and long white 
hairs of the colo- 
bus monkey hang- 
ing from their 
necks and ankles, 
a cloak decorated 
with tassels of 
monkey-hair, and 
their bodies 
painted in zigzag 
lines of red and 
white, they furnish 
a spectacle not 
easily forgotten. 
The ‘last photo- 
graph is that of 
the chief of 
Taveta, a very tall 
man, whom 1 
photographed 
kneeling, in order 
to get all his 
paraphernalia into 

"ING the picture. His 

face was painted 

half red and half 
white, and his adornments were a little more 
weird and elaborate than those of his warriors. 
Krom Taveta the expedition marched along 
the wagon-road to Voi, a station on the Uganda 

Railway, and thence journeyed by train a 

hundred miles to Mombasa, where the porters 

were paid off and the officers returned to 

Europe, after an absenee- of over three years in 


the African wilds. 
e 
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THE END. 


The Runaway Steamer. 


Toitp py R. M. CrawrorD AND SET DowN By H. A. HaMmILTon. 


Tuis story proves that it is not necessary to go very {ar away irom home io meet with adventure. 

While on a voyage from London to Swansea the little steamship ‘“Stuart ” met with a tremendous gale. 

Running into Portland for shelter, she got out of control, and during the ensuing night she provided 
enough excitement, anxiety, and peril for those on board to last them a lifetime. 


ae ae 1 bappened about eight years ago, 
y Wa or, to be more exact, during the 

| | ma memorable gale of February, 1899. 

a I was at the time first mate ofa 
little steamer called the Stuaré 
She was a vessel of one thousand two hundred 
and seventy-five tons register, and having been 
built expressly for the Mediterranean fruit trade 
was a cut or two above the average tramp. 

In the grey, cheerless dawn of a Wednesday 
morning, when the chill night mists still hung 
heavy on the waters of the Thames, we cast off 
from Fresh Wharf and steamed cautiously down 
the river, worming our way amongst the 
numerous craft already astir, but only vaguely 
discernible through the prevailing gloom. 

We were ‘flying light” in ballast, bound 
round to Swansea to take in a cargo for 
Leghorn. 

By the time we 
had passed Graves- 
end the day had 
brightened some- 
what, but the general 
aspect of the weather 
was by no means 
promising, and the 
barometer was slowly 
but steadily falling. 
Steaming about nine 
knots, we accom- 
plished the journey 
as far as Dungeness 
in dull, gloomy 
weather with light, 
unsteady winds. As 
we opened out the 
Channel, however, 
we encountered a 
long, heavy swell, and 
towards sunset the 
weather showed un- 
mistakable signs of a 
coming blow. The 
sky overhead was a 
dull leaden grey, dense masses cf murky clouds 
drove sullenly up from the south-west, ana the 
wind came out from the same quarter in heavy, 
fitful gusts. The very air was oppressive and 
laden with the furewarning gloom oj tempest. 


PAS 
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MR. RM. CRAWFORD, WHOSE EXCITING EXPERIENCFS ON BOARD THE 
RUNAWAY STEAMER ARE HERE RELATED. 


i 


Yt burst upon us in the night, and Thursday’s 
dawn ‘ound us off Beachy Head, struggling and 
straining to hold our course down Channel, 
poised one moment on the summit of a moun- 
tainous wave, and the next plunged bows deep 
in a seething tumult of foam, while tons and 
tons of water‘rushed along our decks, and 
poured off in, cataracts and streams through 
wash-ports and scupper-holes as we rose on the 
next sea. The terrific racing of the propeller 
threatened the machinery every moment with 
instant destruction. 

Under these conditions we made but little 
headway—at times, in fact, barely holding our 
own—but by hauling in as close as we dared to 
the land, to benefit all we could by the shelter 
of the Isle of Wight, we managed to crawl down 
as far as St. Catherine’s by Thursday evening. 
Here, once more ex- 
posed to the full force 
of the ever-increas- 
ing gale, we continued 
the unequal contest,. 
and some idea of the 
disheartening nature 
of the struggle may 
be gathered from the 
fact that it was well 
on in the afternoon 
of Friday when we 
made Portland Bill, 
which is distant from 
St. Catherine’s only 
forty-four miles. 

The gale still gave 
no indication of 
moderating, and so 
the captain at length 
decided to put into 
Portland for shelter. 
The order was given 
to “port,” and as the 
sorely-tried little 
vessel wore round in 
response to the helm 
one could almost have fancied she did so with a 
feeling of relief. 

By the time we reached the entrance of the 
harbour the, sun, had set and the wild day had 
merged into a still wilder night. 


(Fhoto, 
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“EXPUSED TO THE FULL FORCE OF THE EVER-INCK 


As we felt our way slowly up the harbour 
we perceived on our left, away towards 
Castletown, a number of lights ranged in 
regular lines, which afterwards proved to be 
the riding lights of the Home and Training 
Squadrons, anchored with that precision which 
characterizes the Navy. Inshore of these shone 
numerous other lights from a large crowd of 
coasters and small craft sheltering under the lee 
of Portland Bill. ; 

As we did not calculate upon having to 
remain very long in the harbour, we presently 
brought up in a position well clear of the other 
vessels, letting go both anchors with a good 
scope of cable on each. Here we lay through- 
out the night, straining at our anchors as the 
ship rose and fell on the long, heavy surge 
which swept up into the harbour. 

By daybreak next morning the wind had 
worked round to west-south-west, and had in- 
creased rather than lessened, and there were 
now frequent heavy snow-squalls, lasting twenty 
or thirty minutes at a time and blowing with 
hurricane force. 

The morning watclf on deck, from four to 
eight o'clock, had been mine, and when 
relieved by the second mate I went below 
and partook of a hasty breakfast, for, having had 
practically no sleep during the previous night, I 
was desirous of getting as much as possible now 
that the opportunity offered. So, retiring to my 


SING GALE, WE CONTINUED THE UNEQUAL CONTEST.” 


room,-I tumbled wearily into my bunk and 
immediately dropped off to sleep. 

I had slept for half an hour, or perhaps a little 
longer, when I was suddenly: aroused by a loud, 
heavy crash close alongside of me, followed by 
a hurried rush of footsteps on the deck over- 
head. As I opened my eyes the first thing that 
met my astonished gaze was the small wardrobe 
on the opposite bulkhead being forced into the 
centre of the room. Then daylight gleamed in 
through a wide breach in the iron plates of the 
ship’s side, and a cold gust of wind filled the 
room with a wild flurry of snowflakes. 

“Collision !” was the unpleasant thought that 
instantly flashed through my mind as I sprang 
from my bunk and rushed with frantic haste up 
on to deck. 

Here I discovered abundant cause for the 
noise and commotion, for we were grinding 
and sagging down alongside a large steamer— 
the Hampshire, as a glance at her bows showed 
me. 

A hasty question or two elicited the fact that 
shortly after I had left the deck the Hampshire 
came in from sea and anchored some distance 
astern of us. Then, some time later, in the 
midst of a fierce, blinding snow-squall, during 
which it was impossible to see more than half a 
ship’s length away, we had dragged our anchors ; 
and when this was discovered and the engines 
started “full, ahead.” lit,was jtoo (late to avoid 
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falling foul of the other ship. Fortunately, such 
injuries as we had received were well above the 
water-line, and, as we now ranged alongside the 
Hampshire, for 
our mutual 
safety we at once 
lashed both ships 
together. This 
done, we made 
signals for assist- 
ance, which was 
promptly forth- 
coming in the 
very substantial 
form of two 


powerful Navy 
tug-boats. 
‘They passed 


us a hawser, and 
when we had 
hove up our two 
anchors they, at 
the captain’s re- 
quest, towed us 
to a position well 
clear of the 
Hampshire, 
when we once 
more came to 
an anchor. 

Throughout 
the greater part 
of the day the 
gale raged with 
unabated _ fury, 
but in the after- 
noon it began 
to moderate 
slightly, and we 
had hopes that 
at last it was 
going to ease off. 
Our hopes were 
short-lived, how- 
ever, for with the 
going down 
of the sun the storm rose again, gathering 
strength as the darkness deepened, and night 
closed over a roaring tempest. With the 
morning experience still fresh in our minds, 
I need hardly tell you that none of us sought 
our bunks that night. All hands remained on 
deck, prepared for whatever might happen. Nor 
were we kept very long in suspense. 

The ship was sheering and rolling about just 
like a huge balloon on the end of a string when, 
about 6.30 p.m., one of the seamen came on the 
bridge and reported that the starboard cable 
had parted. I went forward to see for myself if 
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this were actually the case, and unfortunately 
found that it was, for the slack end of the 
broken cable was dangling and banging against 
the bow. 
Fearing it 
might injure the 
bow - plates, I 
was about to 
give the order to 
heave it in, 
when, before I 
could utter the 
words, the ves- 
sel’s_ bow was 
lifted high on a 
towering sea. 
The port cable 
tightened like a 
harp-string, held 


for an_ instant, 
and then 
snapped ! 


This was the 
beginning of our 
real troubles, for 
there was no 
room to 
manoeuvre; 
there was only 
one course open 
to us —to run 
the vessel on to 
the beach at a 
point where she 
would be likely 
to sustain the 
least amount of 
damage, and, 
should occasion 
require it, afford 
us an opportu- 
nity of getting 
out of her. 

So the engines 
were rung “ Full 
speed ahead,” 
and as we slowly gathered way we headed her 
for Chesil Beach. 

Steering with difficulty we contrived, after a 
fashion, to hold her on the desired course, and 
for a while it seemed as though we would make 
a successful job of the beaching. 

But this was only so long as we benefited by 
the slight shelter afforded by the high land of 
Portland Bill. 

As soon as we began to open out the low 
peninsula and the gale had uninterrupted play 
upon the hull of the vessel, all control over her 
was lost. , Nor was(this to) be greatly wondered 
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at, for it will be remembered that we were 
“flying light,” and this, coupled with the fact 
that we were minus two blades of our propeller, 
rendered us practically powerless to cope with 
the terrific force of the gale. Hither and thither 
we drifted or were driven, with the wind first on 
one side and then on the other, while, with the 
hope of ohtaining assistance, we fired off a con- 
tinuous stream of distress signals and rockets, 
which soared like hissing serpents of fire into 
the inky darkness of the night overhead. 

Our greatest dread was lest we should get 
blown down 
amongst the 
crowd of vessels _ 
at anchor, parti- 
cularly the men- 
of-war, with their 
formidablerams, 
which meant de- 
struction swift 
and sure to our 
little vessel 
should she be 
so unfortunate 
as to run foul of 
one of them. 
But the thickly 
falling snow pre- 
cluded all pos- 
sibility of 
ascertaining in 
what direction 
we were going, 
and so we passed 
the time in an 
altogether unen- 
viable state of 
suspense. 

Our anxiety, 
however, 
reached its cul- 
minating point 
when presently 
the snow sud- 
denly ceased and 
disclosed the 
alarming fact 
that we were 
closing down on 
one of the war- 
ships. So close, 
indeed, were we 
to her that we 
could hear the shrill notes of her boatswain’s pipe 
above the din of the gale, and see the shower 
of sparks fly away from her hawse-pipes as her 
straining cables were suddenly slacked away 
in an attempt to avoid a collision. But our 
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erratic movements were not to be calculated 
upon, and instead of drifting across the war- 
ship’s bow, as might have been expected, we 
dragged right along her side, tearing away a 
considerable portion of her light upper works 
and almost completely demolishing our own 
starboard side, boats, davits, etc. This vessel 
proved to be the famous cruiser Cal/ope. 

We eventually dropped clear of her and 
drifted away on our helpless course, while from 
ship to ship the vivid flashes of the signal 
lamps cut athwart the darkness as each tried 
to apprise the 
other of our 
movements. 

We next fell 
in with what 
proved to be the 
. battleship Alex- 
_andra, and as 
her great bulk 
sloomed updimly 
» against the 
blackness of the 
night, picked out 
here and there 
with points of 
light, it seemed 
for some mo- 
ments as if we 
should strike her 
amidships, end 
on. But, fortu- 
nately for us, 
she steamed 
ahead to her 
anchor and so 
averted the 
danger, and al- 
though we fouled 
her stern in pass- 
ing, the amount 
of damage done 
was compara- 
tively small. 

By the time 
we cleared the 
battleship the 
snow was fall- 
ing so thickly 
that every- 
thing within a 
few yards’ dis- 
tance was 

completely blotted out from view ; even the war- 
ships’ searchlights were powerless to pierce the 
heavy pall of snow-filléd darkness that hung over 
us. It was a trying and anxious time for us, 
surrounded as we, wete,by unseen dangers, not 
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knowing what moment we might crash into 
some other man-of-war, or, worse still, strike 


one of the rams, and so bring our unfortunate 


night’s work to a speedy and terrible conclusion. 

Every eye was strained to pierce the dark- 
ness, and presently, as we watched, there 
lurched out of the blinding smother of snow 
and spray one of the Navy tugs which had 
rendered us such valuable assistance in the 
earlier part of the day. At no small risk to 
his vessel and the lives of his crew, her plucky 
commander had come to make an attempt to 
take us in tow. Now, watching his opportunity, 
he brought his boat into position and then sang 
out to us to pass him the end of a tow-rope. We 
lost no time in complying with the order, but, 
unfortunately, the only rope on board at all 
likely to prove serviceable for the purpose was a 
wire one, and as soon as the tug put a strain 
upon it it parted, and our one and only chance 
was gone. The tug returned no more, having 
doubtless lost all track of us, besides finding 
sufficient to do under the circumstances to look 
after her own safety. 

That we were still in the vicinity of the war- 
ships was evident, for presently a voice rang out 
clear above the howling of the wind, “ Drive 
ahead full speed and keep her head to wind.” 
It was well-meant counsel, no doubt, but we 
might as well have tried to stay the fury of 
the gale or direct the flight of the scurrying 
snowflakes. 

The excessive vibration and irregular thud of 
the maimed propeller told how the men below 
were doing their part, but it was all to no purpose 
—engines and rudder were alike powerless. 
Where the gale drove us there we went—help- 


lessly, unresistingly ; and when at length it did ° 


cease snowing long enough to enable us to 
look round and learn something of our position, 
the result was by no means reassuring. 

‘There was some slight satisfaction in discover- 
ing that we had in some inexplicable manner 
drifted clear of the Fleet without doing any 
further damage. We could now see their riding- 
lights swaying in mid-air a long way to wind- 
ward, as the great vessels bobbed and curtsied 
to the swell. 

But we had only escaped from the dangers 
which had menaced us amongst the crowded 
shipping to find ourselves face to face with a 
still greater peril. 

At no very great distance to leeward of us was 
the long sweep of Portland Breakwater, weirdly 
outlined in a wild, seething waste of foam. 
Down on to this rugged ridge of huge boulders 
the unfortunate Stwart was being slowly but 
surely driven by the relentless gale. Nothing 
short of a miracle could save her now; and, 
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foreseeing the probable doom that awaited us, 
we began to prepare for the coming struggle for 
life. Oilskins and sea-boots were thrown off 


. and cast aside and, in spite of the bitter cold, 


most of our other garments were dispensed with 
in like manner ; while some took the additional 
precaution to fasten on life-belts. 

Then in silence we stood, grimly awaiting the 
final crash, while the distance separating us 
from the dreaded goal steadily lessened. ‘The 
howling of the gale and the incessant roar of 
the waves thundering upon the breakwater were 
enough to strike terror to the stoutest heart. 

And now we were lifted high on a huge sea, 
and every man held his breath. For a second 
we seemed to pause on the summit. ‘Then 
down, down we came—crash! I staggered to 
my feet with that strange sensation something 
akin to relief which one often experiences when 
he at length finds himself face to face with the 
worst. 

Holding on to whatever came nearest to hand 
we tried to steady ourselves as again and again 
the hapless vessel was borne upwards and hurled 
down upon the rocks, each time with increasing 
violence, till finally she swung round broadside 
to the breakwater, and the jagged points of 
granite tore their way into her bottom and held 
her almost stationary. 

She now began to settle down by the stern, so 
the entire crew, numbering eighteen hands, 
made their way on to the forecastle head. 

Here, clustered together, we stood or 
crouched, while the gale-lashed spray drove 
over us in continuous showers, and the biting 
blast chilled and numbed us through and 
through. The wind howled and the sea 
roared with redoubled fury, till it seemed as 
if all the powers of air and ocean were con- 
tending for the mastery of the night. Every 
now and again an enormous roller would rear 
itself high above the breakwater and wash 
clean over us. 

Our lifeboats had been damaged and torn 
from their chocks, and the davits twisted and 
broken when we collided with the warships. 
The only remaining serviceable boat was a small 
dinghy ; and, rather than trust to it, we decided 
to remain on the ship as long as possible in the 
hope of help reaching us from the Fleet or from 
the shore. 

With straining eyes and ears we watched and 
listened to catch the slightest indication of 
approaching help, but it was impossible to 
pierce the blackness of the night, with its blind- 
ing veil of spoon-drift and snow, while in the 
turmoil of the elements around us all other 
sounds were swallowed up. 

And so the time dragged slowly by, till we 
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began to doubt whether any attempt would be 
made to come to our assistance, although it 
seemed hard to reconcile this with the fact that 
a British Fleet lay anchored so short a distance 
away. But there was help close at hand, though 
we did not know it. 

There occurred a sudden brief lull in the gale. 
The snow cleared off and the sky for an instant 
broke away overhead. Then our eager eyes 
beheld a sight that filled us with hope and 
courage. 

Quite a fleet of man-of-war boats lay off to 
windward, only waiting a favourable opportunity 
to come and rescue us from our perilous posi- 
tion. Foremost among them were the two 
tireless little tug-boats, one of which had 


the Castletown lifeboat in 
tow. 

With careful manceuvring 
the latter was dropped down 
between the ship’s bow and 
the breakwater, where it was 
comparatively sheltered. The 
coxswain then sang out to us 
to lower ourselves into the 
water, where his crew would 
pick us up. Benumbed and 
cramped as we were from 
cold and exposure, this was 
by no means so simple a 
matter as it might at first 
sight appear. But it was no 
time for hesitation or delay, 
so we dropped a rope over 
the bow and each man let 
himself down into the water, 
where he was promptly 
grabbed and pulled into 
the boat. 

Feeling more dead than 
alive, but nevertheless very 
thankful, we lay huddled in 
the bottom of the boat 
while the tug towed us to 
Castletown, where we landed 
about three o'clock on 
Sunday morning. A very 
wretched, bedraggled pro- 
cession we formed as, bare- 
headed, barefooted, and only 
half clothed, we marched 
off through the bitter winter’s 
morning to an old-fashioned 
inn situated not far from 
the landing-place. 

Here we were provided 
with dry clothing by our 
rescuers and then 

packed off upstairs to bed, 
where the majority of the men soon forgot their 
troubles in sleep. 

I, however, found it impossible to obtain any 
test, for, in addition to the hardships which I 
had shared in common with the others, I was 
suffering a great deal of pain from a large hurn 
right down my back, which had been caused 
by an accident when firing off rockets during 
the early part of the night. 

So after a while, when all seemed quiet, I 
crept silently downstairs. Here, to my surprise, 
I found an elderly woman busy lighting a fire, 
although it was hardly yet five o’clock. Seeing 
that 1 was barefooted she kindly lent mea pair 
of slippers, and then, while I sat by the fire and 
gave her a brief account.of) the) events of the 
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preceding night, she made me a tumbler of 
rum punch, which I gladly drank. 

As soon as daylight began to appear I went 
out to the beach and found a wonderful change 
in the weather. The gale had spent its force. 
during the last few hours of darkness, and the 
morning broke clear and fine, with that exhila- 
rating sense of freshness in the air which always 
succeeds a heavy blow. 

But though the wind had gone down there 
was still a heavy sea booming sullenly along the 
breakwater, towards which I naturally looked 
to see how it had fared with our unlucky ship. 
Greatly to my surprise, howevcr, there was not 
a sign of her anywhere to be seen ! 

I wondered at this, for I hardly thought she 
would have gone to pieces so soon. Then, 
observing that there were no signs of wreckage 
along the beach, I came to the conclusion that 
she had fallen off into deep water, filled, and 
gone down. 

But presently I caught sight of one of the 
coastgnards coming along the beach, so I 
approached and asked him if he knew what had 
become of the ship, but he replied that they 
were all as much surprised as I was when at 
daybreak they discovered that she had dis- 
appeared. 

It was from this man I first learned that the 
night had not been without its tragedies, fur five 
of the gallant bluejackets of the Fleet had lost 
their lives through accidents with the boats. 

A little while later in the day the coxswain of 
the lifeboat came to the inn accompanied by a 
naval official, who, finding that there were four 
of us—the second engineer, the steward, the 
donkeyman, and myself—in need of medical 
attention, ordered us to be taken to the 
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hospital in Portland prison, which was only a 
short distance off. And so it happenned that 
I became an inmate of the famous convict 
establishment, where I remained for five days, 
receiving the most careful attention. 

It was only after I had come out of hospital, 
and was able to get about again, that I discovered 
where our unfortunate vessel had really dis- 
appeared to, after we had abandoned her. For, 
mind you, she had not gone to pieces, nor yet 
sunk in deep water as I had at first supposed, 
but had gone for a little cruise on her own 
account. It appears that shortly after we had 
departed for the prison hospital a steamer was 
re, orted ashore some distance farther along the 
coast, at a place called Osmington Mills, and 
later on this vessel proved to be the Stuart. 
How did she get there ? 

Well, the general belief at the time was that, 
having struck the breakwater just about the 
time the flood tide was beginning to make, she 
was carried right over it at the top of high water, 
until she found a final resting-place close under 
the cliffs at Osmington Mills. 

She remained hard and fast in this position 
throughout the winter months, but as soon as 
the weather permitted her underwriters made 
several attempts to get her off, all of which, how- 
ever, proved unsuccessful. She was then turned 
over to a famous Danish salvage firm on the 
conditions of “no cure no pay,” and after an 
enormous amount of labour they succeeded in 
floating her, just five months from the Sunday 
morning on which we went ashore. 

Placed in the hands of her builders for repairs, 
she was soon turned out as staunch and sea- 
worthy as ever, and some eighteen months latei 
it was my privilege to take command of her. 


The Land of the Vendetta. 


By A. Pitcatrn-KNOWLEs. 


The author has recently returned from Corsica, the “Isle of Unrest," where he spent some time 
inquiring into the terrible blood-feuds which have desolated so many homes and turned scores of the 


islanders into hunted outlaws. 


Mr. Pitcairn-Knowles gives a most interesting account of the 


vendetta as it exists to-day, illustrating his article with some extremely striking pictures. 
Photographs by the author and J. Moretti. 


URROUNDED by the blue waters 
of the Mediterranean, about fifty 
miles to the west of Italy, a hundred 
miles south of France, and almost 
within sight of some of the most 
and brilliant centres of European 


famous 
civilization, lies romantic Corsica, slumbering 
in its seclusion like a hermit shut off from 


the world. Apparently incapable of rousing 
themselves from their lethargy, its people 
seem to have become stationary in a stage 
of culture so primitive as to cause the visitor 
from more civilized parts to rub his eyes in 
stupefaction. Nothing seems to change the 
islander’s course of life and habits, and of 
the progress of modern times the average 
Corsican is as ignorant as it is possible for a 
white man to be. 

A cloud, dark and menacing, hangs over 
beautiful Corsica; its rich, evergreen valleys 
and snow-clad mountain peaks are stained with 
blood—the blood of the people, shed to satisfy 
the primitive law of the vendetta, that horrible 
island practice of waging unending war between 
families and clans, which results in the slaying 
not only of the guilty, but of the innocent. 

Those who gaze upon the splendour and 
charm of this, one of Nature’s most favoured 
beauty-spots, in ignorance of its history, would 
little dream of the horrors that have blackened 
the reputation of Corsica and its inhabitants in 
the eyes of Europe, making civilized mankind 
think with contempt of these unfortunate people, 
whom Fate has equipped with a character so 
inexplicably inhuman, and at the same time so 
unselfish and noble. Unholy and barbarous is 
the past upon which Corsica looks back, and 
every lover of peace who dips into its history 
must perforce shrink in horror before the pic- 
tures called to his mind; but the more one 
becomes acquainted with the true character of 
the islanders, the more the feeling of abhor- 
rence and disdain gives place to a deep-felt pity 
for the suffering victims of the deplorable 
national custom which has been handed down 
from generation to generation, and still con- 
tinues to spread terror among its fanatical 
adherents. 


Fortunately, those dark days when Corsica 
resembled a huge battlefield, and whole families 
schemed for generations to wipe each other off 
the face of the earth, survive only as a terrible 
memory of the past. To-day we can hardly 
credit the fact, gleaned from the statistics of a 
native historian, that between the years 1539 
and 1729 three hundred thousand people were 
murdered out of revenge, and that during 
thirty-one years of last century—from 1821 to 
1852—the number of murders was estimated at 
four thousand three hundred ! 

But it is quite unnecessary to look far back 
for appalling instances of vendetta butchery. 
As recently as the year 1889 the village of 
Zicavo was the scene of a terrible encounter 
between two hostile parties who met at the well. 
Of the four men engaged not one escaped the 
well-aimed shots of his foes, and all breathed 
their last together. 

Nothing quite as sensational as this fatal duel 
between four combatants has been heard of 
since in connection with vendetta horrors, but 
nevertheless the inhuman custom still demands 
its numerous victims at frequent intervals, and, 
from what I have been able to learn of the 
peculiar character and customs of the people, it 
is likely to do so as long as Corsican blood 
predominates in the veins of the inhabitants of 
this island. 

And how does the French Government regard 
this criminal behaviour of her subjects, who 
place no higher value upon the lives of their 
fellow-men than upon the lives of their cattle? 
France has tried to battle against the vendetta, 
by making it an offence punishable by imprison- 
ment for anyone to carry a dagger or revolver 
concealed about his person. But the Corsicans 
trouble themselves very little About this law, and 
the police are inclined to wink at the fact that 
the male population of the island treat it as a 
dead letter. 

Those familiar with the peculiarities of 
Corsican customs know that it would be an 
utter impossibility to stamp out the vendetta 
by taking drastic measures. As long as the 
almost impenetrable mountain wilds provide so 
safe a shelter, for fugitives(who have committed 
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murder, and so perfect an ambush for those 
lying in wait for their enemies; as long as the 
inhabitants treat the criminals as men who have 
discharged a sacred duty, and do their best to 
protect them from the police, so long will those 
who are under the curse of the blood-feud 
go about armed in order to protect their lives. 

In continual 
fear of being at- 
tacked, and always 
on the alert, many 
of them consider 
it imprudent to 
quit their homes 
without two or 
three weapons of 
different kinds— 
indeed, I have 
seen men armed 
with a gun, a 
pistol, and a 
couple of daggers; 
and few are the 
boys who, at the 
age of twelve, do 
not know how to 
handle firearms 
and the stiletto, 
and are not in pos- 
session of at least 
one deadly 
weapon. 

Should an out- 
sider try to gain 
from the Corsican 
an exact impres- 
sion of the nature 
of the. vendetta 
as it exists at the 
present time, he 
will find he has 
set himself a most 
difficult task. He 
may put question 
after question with- 
out penetrating the 
depths of the care- 
fully-guarded secret. This reticence on the part 
of the natives springs from the fact that the 
Corsican is loath to reveal to a stranger his 
innermost thoughts upon a subject which, for 
him, is steeped in the very essence of sanctity 
and must be jealously guarded from the search- 
light of idle curiosity, It follows naturally that 
the traveller who is content to rely upon 
information received from the inhabitants of the 
island in response to direct cross-examination 
will arrive at wrong conclusions. He may, for 
instance, come away with the impression that 
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at the beginning of the twentieth century the 
horrors of the vendetta survive only in tradition. 
But very different will be the opinion of one 
who has sought to find out the real state of 
affairs by the exercise of his own powers of 
observation and deduction, while entering as 
fully as possible into the lives of the people 
themselves. 

The long, 
deadly dirk, in- 
scribed with some 
such suspicious 
motto as “ Ven- 
dica Lhonore,” 
“Vendetta Corse,” 
“ Morte al Ne- 
mico,” as well as 
the gun and 
pistol, render to 
the modern 
avenger of murder 
the same service 
as to his prede- 
cessor, and the 
banditti of the 
mountains, 
though, of course, 
greatly reduced in 
numbers, continue 
to exist and take 
their toll of human 
life. 

A foreigner 
living in the 
island, and_ inti- 
mate with the 
inner life of Cor- 
sica, assured me 
that these bandits 
exist in hundreds, 
whilst a communi- 
cative gendarme 
confided to me 
that there were 
not more than 
three or four of 
them altogether. 

I cannot say which of these two  state- 
ments is nearer the mark. I had, however, 
an opportunity of ascertaining for myself the 
fact that these outlaws still exist, for one day a 
body of mounted police galloped furiously past 
me, bent on tracking a bandit by searching in 
the houses of the neighbouring village. 

But I was able to bring back with me even 
more convincing proofs of the existence and 
activity of the Corsican bandit in this humdrum 
twentieth century, in the shape of the two 
striking photographs, (ofan loutlaw’s last stand 
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SPOT, AND CONCEALFD HIMSELF THEKE, THE OUTLAW SHOWED FIGHT, AND A. BRISK 
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A RULLET THROUGH THE HEART LAID THE BANDIT LOW, AND THE VICTORIOUS GENDAKMES CAME RUNNING UP [TO SEIZE. THEIR 
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which are reproduced in this article. Lest 
doubt should be cast upon their genuineness, I 
will explain the circumstances under which they 
came to be taken. The authorities, having had 
particulars concerning the bandit’s movements 
supplied to them by an informer, and knowing 
when and where the outlaw would meet his 
false friend, dispatched half-a-dozen gendarmes 
to the spot which the unsuspecting outlaw had 
selected for his rendezvous, with instructions 
to capture him dead or alive. 

The photographer had been let into the secret 
by one of the 
Officers interested, 
and, going out to 
the place some time 
before, he carefully 
concealed himself 
and his camera be- 
hind the rocks and 
brushwood at a 
point where he 
could overlook what 
he felt certain would 
shortly be a battle- 


field. There he 
waited develop- 
ments with what 


patience he could 
muster. The 
brigand, searching 
the slopes for signs 
of his traitorous 
friend, duly arrived 
at the place ap- 
pointed. When he 
had _ placed himself 
in a position advan- 
tageous to his 
attackers, the latter 
rushed from out of 
their ambush, and 
almost _ instantane- 
ously a brisk skir- 
mish began, for it 
was evident that the 
outlaw did not mean 
to be taken alive. A few seconds later, however, 
the unequal fight was over, and the trapped 
bandit fell dead with a bullet in his breast. In 
the meantime the photographer—unnoticed by 
the outlaw, whose back was towards him— thanks 
to his clever handling of the camera, had 
succeeded in obtaining the unique mementoes 
of the tragic scene which are shown on the 
preceding page. 

Whether the banditti be numerous or not at 
the present time, they will continue to flourish 
until the country attains to a much higher degree 
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of civilization than exists nowadays. In the 
interior of Corsica customs still prevail which 
illustrate in startling fashion how deeply this 
terrible cult of the blood-feud has ingrained 
itself into the very being of the islanders. Even 
now, in the district of Sartene, the usage is still 
in existence of wishing good fortune to a newly- 
born child in the ominous words: ‘ May you 
fall a victim to the gun.” The bitterest 
teproaches are heaped upon the parents of 
those who die naturally under the shelter of the 
paternal roof or who pass away peacefully else- 
where, their off- 
spring being said to 
have “died the 
death of a coward.” 
On the other hand, 
those who perish in 
a vendetta struggle 
are honoured as 
national heroes. 

‘The custom still 

exists of erecting a 
wooden cross upon 
the spot where the 
dead body was 
found; or, more 
often, by the road- 
side as near as pos- 
sible to the identical 
place. Any mere 
acquaintance of the 
murdered man 
simply lifts his hat 
as he passes the 
cross ; relatives and 
personal friends 
show their respect 
for his memory by 
laying a green twig 
and a stone picked 
from the roadside 
at the foot of the 
cross while offering 
a fervent prayer, to 
<which it is not un- 
: usual for those 
belonging to the family or clan of the dead to 
add an oath of vengeance on the dead man’s 
enemies. This heap of offerings to the honoured 
dead may gradually increase until it reaches the 
propéttions of a monument. When the anni- 
versary of the murder comes round it is the 
custom to set alight the heap of bleached twigs 
and burn it to ashes. 

Meanwhile the assassin, who has fled to the 
mountains, becomes the centre of admiration 
among his followers and friends. He may live 
for ten or even twenty. yedrs, in his fastnesses 
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before venturing to return to the world. Those 
outlaws who wish to meet friends and acquaint- 
ances in the towns can generally find ways and 
means of doing so, some of the methods 
adopted being decidedly ingenious. Bandits 
have been known, for instance, to join religious 
processions in cloak and cowl, passing under 
the very noses of the gendarmes in perfect 
safety. Usually, however, the outlaw succumbs 
to the customary fate of his kind, and dies a 
violent death on the battlefield of the vendetta— 
perhaps killed by some bereaved woman who, 
robbed of husband or sons by his deadly rifle, 
has taken up a gun, donned male attire, and, 
with a vow of vengeance on her lips, gone forth 
to wipe out the dreadful debt. 

All the time he remains at large the brigand 
is pursued by gendarmes and his enemies, his 
friends and relations providing him, as far as 
possible, with the necessaries of life, and as long 
as the bullet of his pursuer is unable to reach 
him there is nothing to prevent him from doing 
the greatest mischief to those he hates. His 
original crime, possibly the outcome of some 
petty quarrel, is often the means of sowing un- 
dying hatred between whole families. And so 
the terrible feud goes on. 

Many of the bandits have been very popular, 
and several have even succeeded .in covering 
themselves with so much glory that their names 
are still household words with the people. 
Among these popular idols the most famous are 
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the Bellacoscias, 
who for more than 
forty years — from 
1848 to 1892— 
managed to contend 
successfully against 
the Government. 
Antoineand Jacques 
Bellacoscia, sons of 
a goatherd, killed a 
Government official 
with whom they had 
a quarrel, and then 
took to the moun- 
tains. All the efforts 
of the military police 
to secure the 
offenders were of 
no avail; indeed, 
every encounter re- 
sulted in killed and 
wounded on the 
side of the Govern- 
ment’s representa- 
tives. The people, 
partly from admira- 


tion and partly under 
the influence of fear, 
took sides with the 
bandits, and even a 
military expedition 
on a larger scale was 
unsuccessful in 
bringing them to 
justice. 

For almost half a 
century the dan- 
gerous pair were at 
large, committing 
vendetta. murders 
and levying contri- 
butions upon the 
people — in short, 
exercising unlimited 
power over the 
whole district. 
When, during the 
Franco - German 
War, protection was 
offered them on 
condition that they 
led a body of volun- 
teers in the battle- 
field, the enthusiasm 
of the people knew 
no bounds, and 
eventually they were 
visited by the Pre- 
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fect of Corsica. Not 
until fifteen years 
ago did Antoine, 
the last of the Bel- 
lacoscias, give him- 
self up on the assur- 
ance ofa free pardon, 
and quite recently 
he was living in 
peace among his 
fellow - countrymen. 
To this day there is 
to be seen in the 
shop windows of 
Ajaccio the portrait 
of this bold bandit, 
who, in every con- 
ceivable posture, 
figures on thousands 
of picture post- 
cards. Next to 
Napoleon, Bella- 
coscia is undoubt- 
edly Corsica’s 
greatest and most 
honoured hero. 

As recently as last 
October a famous 
bandit named Paoli, 
whose courage and 
temerity exceeded 
all bounds, was 
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arrested near Ajaccio. Some years ago he was 
betrayed, and sent to New Caledonia for ten 
years. Not long after his expulsion bis betrayer 
was mysteriously murdered, and both his brothers, 
being suspected of the crime, were sent to 
prison. 

Immediately after this the Prefect of Corsica 
was held up by 
Paoli himself, who 
threatened the terri- 
fied official = with 
death unless his 
brothers, whom he 
declared to be inno- 
cent, were released. 
He himself con- 
fessed to having 
murdered his be- 
trayer, after escap- 
ing from New Cale- 
donia. Ever since 
that day, till the 
time of his arrest, 
the country had 
been searched for 
the escaped convict, 
and probably he 
would still be enjoy- 
ing liberty had he 
not been again be- 
trayed—this time by 
a jealous woman. 

The peculiar Cor- 
sican funeral dirge 
known as the 
“Vocero” is still to 
be heard in several 
districts, and the 
Vocero of one who 
has fallen a victim 
to the vendetta is 
a singularly pathetic 
spectacle. 

With dishevelled 
hair, amid loud 
sobbing and cursing, the female relatives of the 
murdered man stand by the bier, joining in 
songs of praise for the deceased and impreca- 
tions upon his enemies. One sometimes meets 
women who, while mourning a death, have 
scratched the skin from their faces and go about 
with their scars showing as an outward symbol 
of woe. 

To these practices, which speak eloquently of 
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the. low state of civilization of the islanders, is 
attributable the fact that travellers shun Corsica 
as a place it would be foolhardy to explore. 
Yet those who allow this prejudice to debar 
them from a visit to so lovely and attractive a 
place commit a great mistake. Visitors to the 
island are probably safer than in many parts of 
their own country, 
and they have cer- 
tainly nothing to 
fear from the in- 
habitants, provided 
they do not mix 
themselves up in 
their private con- 
cerns, 

It may happen 
that a traveller in 
Corsica will come 
into contact with a 
genuine bandit, but 
even this possibility 
need occasion no 
great alarm, for only 
in rare instances is 
the outlaw bent 
upon plunder and 
murder in its ordi- 
nary sense, and he 
would certainly not 
think of doing injury 
to a stranger. He 
is simply a_ wildly 
romantic enthusiast 
with an elementary 
code of ethics, who, 
under the spell of 
a time - honoured 
custom, is avenging 
in the only way 
known to him the 
wrongs of his rela- 
tives. 

[Photo. Dating from the 

bad old days when 
might was right, and savage reprisals were 
the only protection against wrong, the fearful 
tyranny of Genoese domination has stamped 
its mark upon the character of these curious 
people. Paradoxical to their finger-tips, the 
Corsicans consider lying, treason, and theft 
despicable crimes, whilst the murder of an 
enemy and his innocent relatives is held to 
be a sacred duty. 
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Some adventures follow stereotyped lines, while others develop in unusual directions, gaining 
added peril from their very unexpectedness. In this fascinating series we present a collection of 
such out-of-the-way experiences. 


X—A BATTLE WITH WOLVES. 


By THE Viscount bE Solssons. 


HEARD this story from a Polish 
nobleman, Count Dunin, and relate 
j it to prove that this effete old 
Europe of ours can still provide 
thrilling experiences. 

One day during a more than usually rigorous 
winter some years ago Count Dunin went wolf- 
hunting, carrying his gun and accompanied only 
by a dog. 

Before him rose the Hoty Cross Mountains, 
a branch of the Carpathians, clothed in dark 
and gloomy fir trees. Reaching the slopes, the 
count was soon in a region which he knew to 
be frequented by wolves. 

Presently he stopped and looked 

“around him searchingly. Then, taking 

cover, he saw to his gun and, raising 
his hands to his mouth, uttered a 
long, plaintive cry—the call of the 
solitary wolf to his brethren. 

His masters in woodcraft, the 
huntsmen of the family, had taught 
him the call and its inflections, and 
his own experience had shown him 
more or less the meanings of the 
cries. 

Again and again that doleful wail 
rang out through the silent forest, 
echoing over the chasms and gorges, 
but no answer was returned. ‘The 
count grew impatient, repeating 
the call several times. Then, 
as he listened, he heard the 
thudding of soft pads on the 
frozen snow. 

Eagerly he looked round; a 
grey form was coming towards 
him. The gun flewto his shoulder 
and the big she-wolf rolled over 
dead. Another came in sight, 
bolting unharmed, but a third 
dropped dead with a bullet in 
its heart. 

No more appearing, the noble- 
man moved away, first ordering 
the dog, which had followed him 
unbidden, to return home. The 
faithful animal hesitated, looking 


up into his face wistfully. 
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“Home!” cried the count imperatively, and 


the dog slunk away. 


He watched the animal disappear, moving 
with the utmost reluctance, then went farther 
on to take cover a second time and repeat the 
call. It rose and fell again in echoing cadences, 
more.-persistently and pleadingly than ever. 

Presently another wolf came along, only to 
be bowled over in turn. Then silence ensued 
once more. ‘The sportsman moved onwards 
again, when a sound reached his ears; the 
whole wood seemed {ull of a curious pattering. 
Was it beginning to rain ? he wondered. Walk- 
ing out a little way Count Dunin came to an 
open place in the dense mass of pine branches, 
which made everything below them almost as 
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- dark as night. Eagerly he looked up, but it 
was certainly not raining ; the sky was as blue 
as could be, and wintry-looking clouds sailed 
majestically over the expanse of heaven. 

If the pattering was not caused by rain, -he 
told himself, then the woods must be full of 
wolves! Bending down, he stared in among 
the trees, trying to penetrate the mysterious 
darkness. Presently he saw a pair of green eyes 
glitter not far off, and fired straight at them. 

An unearthly howl rent the air; a grey form 
bounded up and fell. An instant later, how- 
ever, a chorus of threatening howls came echo- 
ing through the underbrush. The volume of 
the sound was tremendous; evidently many 
wolves were gathering there. 

‘“Sacré/ \’m in a nice hole,” muttered the 
count, anxiously. “I must 
have brought all the packs in 
the forest on me by that last 
call. Tney are as hungry as 
can be, and probably thought 
some brother wolves had had 
a good kill while 
hunting. If it were 
not for this unusu- 
ally rigorous winter, 
such a thing would 
never have hap- 
pened. Whata 
dolt I was not to 
take old Vassili’s 
warning !” 

In the face of 
the approaching 
danger Count 
Dunin’s. brain 
worked rapidly. He 
must seek some 
position where he 
could defend him- 
self, or he would 
assuredly be torn 
to pieces. All 
round him, skulk- 
ing from tree to 
tree, he could see 
gaunt forms, their 
gleaming eyes 
fixed upon him 
ferociously. 

Retreating to a 
tree, he placed his 
back to its big 
trunk and began 
to fire right and 
left, so that the 
howls of the 
hovering pack 
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became cries of anguish. Suddenly, as he 
ceased firing for a moment, a body of 
some twenty great brutes, led by an old she- 
wolf, dashed at him headlong, panting with 
rage. 
oie brought down the leader with one shot, 
and then, swinging his weapon club-fashion, 
smote right and left among his assailants. Ina 
frenzy of rage, he felt sharp teeth tearing at his 
leather boots and gnashing about his clothes ; 
then, unsheathing his dagger, for he was now 
too closely pressed to use the clubbed fire-arm, 
he struck blindly around him. Ere long the 
keen blade was streaming with blood and his 
sleeve was stained red, but still the great brutes 
leapt and snarled around him. 
At last, however, they retreated, and for the 
moment he was 
- saved. As he stood 
there, panting and 
all but exhausted, 
he realized that 
another such 
struggle would 
finish him. There 
was only one thing 
to do: he must 
climb a tree and 
chance being 
rescued. So, 
watching his 
opportunity, he 
slung his rifle over 
his back, returned 
the knife to its 
sheath, and began 
to swarm up the 
trunk. 

An expert 
climber, he would 
soon have reached 
the first branchhad 
not the wolves, 
seeing their quarry 
escaping, rushed 
furiously towards 
the tree and 
started jumping 
up. 
One leaped and 
failed, but an- 

other, a grizzled 
old male, fixed his 
teeth in the 
count’s thigh and 
hung there. The 
jerk nearly pulled 
the nebleman 
down, for the 
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leather trousers which he wore tucked into his 
high boots held good, and the wolf hung by 
them, snarling viciously, The hunter nearly 
lost his hold and fell into the snapping red jaws 
beneath, but presently, as the wolf still hung 
to him, impeding his farther progress, he 
threw his weight on to his right arm and 
tried to draw his knife with the other. To his 
horror, however, he found that the dagger, 
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being slung in the front of his girdle, was 
pressed tightly to the tree. é 

The wolf, meanwhile, was kicking and 
struggling, and the strain on his arm was 
tremendous. The muscles felt as if they might 
give way at any moment. The count therefore 
supported himself with both for a while, and 
then suddenly jerked his knees up till the 
dagger hung loose. Releasing his hold once 
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more—-this time with his right arm—-he drew the 
blade and slashed underneath him—once, twice. 

He felt a weight drop, and a moment later, 
panting hard, he reached the first branch, and 
chose a comfortable seat a little higher up, with 
his legs dangling down, while the wolves raged 
below him. Looking down, he could see their 
champing jaws and wildly-glaring eyes. 

“Ugh!” he muttered, shuddering. “TI should 
have had a nasty death had I fallen down 
there! And now for a little shooting.” 

Unslinging his gun, he began to pick off the 
oldest wolves, the natural leaders of the packs. 
Each time one of those below fell bis comrades 
fought savagely over his carcass till not a shred 
of flesh was left. 

Gradually the count found his store of 
ammunition diminishing, and stopped shooting 
in case he should need the cartridges later on. 
Lucky for him it was that he did so! 

While shifting his position to prevent cramp 
he happened to look behind him, and what he 
saw there struck terror to his heart. The tree 
he had climbed stood at the foot of a high, steep 
bank. His perch was little more than six feet 
away from the brink and only a few feet above 
it. If the wolves discovered that and their 
cunning brains started working against him, 
Heaven help him ! 

Horrors ! the wolves were already there!) He 
caught sight of a pair of fiery eyes peering at 
him over the top of the eminence. 

Instinctively he knew what was coming and 
braced himself firmly against the tree. 

A glance showed him that it was no use trying 
to climb higher; there was no branch near, and, 
moreover, he could not go higher without 
serious risk of the branches breaking under his 
weight. 

Suddenly a wolf rushed along the top of the 
bank and launched itself towards the sports- 
man. ‘The brute leaped short, however, and 
tell to the ground, gnashing its teeth. But there 
were scores of others ready to take its place. A 
huge female, driven on by the lust for blood, 
leaped, and was shot; another and another 
followed. The bullets struck repeatedly, but at 
last Count Dunin found to his horror that he 
had only a score of cartridges left, and there 


seemed as many wolves as ever. By this time 
the brutes were jumping perilously near the 
branch. Carried away by their rage and the 
scent of blood, they jumped —not singly, but in 
threes and fours, while the exhausted man fought 
blindly to stem the tide. At last he had only 
two cartridges left. He realized now that the 
end could not be long delayed. His breath 
came in great gasps; the air seemed to be full 
of leaping, snarling demons, and it was only with 


~ the greatest effort that he maintained his position 


astride the branch, with his back against the 
trunk. ‘The two remaining charges were used ; 
then he dropped the useless rifle and seized his 
knife. 

Suddenly he heard, above the snarling of the 
wolves, a new sound—the tramp of feet. Shots 
followed, and the wolves ceased their onslaught, 
listening uneasily. 

“Fire!” roared someone, and with a sob 
of joy the count recognised his steward’s 
voice. 

A ragged volley rang out, followed by another 
and another. Soon the forest glade became a 
shambles, for the whole body of wolves were 
practically surrounded by peasants armed with 
guns. In spite of the cordon, however, the grey- 
flanked brutes tore a way through, and most of 
them escaped. 

Meanwhile some of the men tenderly helped 
their exhausted master to descend. 

When he inquired how it had happened that 
they came to his rescue, they told him that one 
of the peasants returning from a mountain 
village had heard the rapid firing, and had sur- 
mised that something was amiss. 
he told the count’s steward, who immediately 
mustered the peasants, armed those who had 
no weapons, and came to the rescue—not a 
momient too soon. 

The next day, when the skeletons—picked 
clean in the night by the ravenous survivors— 
were counted, they found that eighty-five wolves 
had been killed in that desperate battle. Nowa- 
days Count Dunin is not quite so fond of 
solitary wolf-hunting trips as he used to be; he 
cannot forget the possibility of one’s call being 
too effective and the hunter becoming the 
hunted. 


XI—THE PLOT THAT FAILED. 


By W. C. Jameson REID, 


Author of “Unexplored Asia,” 


In the summer and fall of 1894, accompanied 
by an expeditionary force of forty native 
Kiangsis, and with the invaluable assistance of 
my lieutenant, George Burton, I penetrated up 


“ Among the Farthest People,” ete, 


the Kinsha-kiang and Dji-chu headwaters of 
the Yangtse-kiang through the littie-known 
regions of Eastern Tibet almost to the source 
of the latter stream.> Each day brought us to 
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a higher elevation and to a consequently colder 
climate, and to add to our annoyances the 
native population were an abominably filthy and 
hostile lot ; time and time again they refused to 
sell us food, and often it was only the size of 
my party that saved us from hostile attack. 

The week preceding the incident which I am 
about to narrate had been an exceptionally 
trying -one, and after running the gauntlet of 
the petty hostility of the natives of the small 
hamlets on the lower Dji-chu, it was with 
feelings akin to joy that on August 13th we 
arrived at the considerable Tibetan village of 
Yen-lu-she, for we had heard good reports of 
the natives here, and the opportunity presented 
itself to lie up for a few days to repair the canoes 
and to recuperate our energies. But our sanguine 
hopes of peace and quietude were soon shattered 
when once we gained an insight into the real 
character of the inhabitants of the place. It was 
shortly after nightfall that, while making slow 
progress through the gloomy vault of the river 
ravine, we reached the village, to find that a 
seligious demonstration or some sort was in 
progress. The streets were filled 
with crowds of enthusiasts carry- 
ing torches, and worked up to a 
fanatical pitch by a number of 
lamas. With this spectacle con- 
fronting us we did not dare to 
make an entrance, but encamped 
on the river bank until morning. 
Almost before daybreak our camp 
was descried from the village, and 
a few minutes later we were beset 
by a‘howling, vindictive mob, who 
assailed us with showers of stones, 
while several of the bolder, armed 
with knives and matchlocks, ap- 
proached as if to attack us more 
seriously, Perceiving one surly 
and sinister-browed rascal in the 
act of picking up a stone, I seized 
a paddle from one of the crew and 
caught him a sharp blow across 
the arm, while at the same time I 
pointed with my revolver at the 
menacing horde, and_ informed 
them that, whatever their likes and 
dislikes, we were resolved at all 
hazards to protect ourselves and 
our property, and that at the first 
signs of mischief we should fire 
upon them. This threat was potent 
reasoning to the majority ; but the 
rascal who:n I had chastised had 
gathered around him a number 
of similar turbulent spirits, and 
we could see that, with their 
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angry mutterings and exhortations, they were 
rapidly changing the attitude of the more 
peaceably disposed, and that unless vigorous 
action was taken immediately we should, in a 
short time, he compelled to face a more serious 
danger. Ordering Burton to keep our men in 
position in case an attack was contemplated, 
I advanced toward$ them and, levelling my 
revolver at the ringleader’s head, I announced 
my intention of shooting him on the spot if he 
persisted in his evil intention of inciting his 
companions to violence. Fortunately this bit 
of braggadocio served the purpose of effectually 
cooling his ardour, for he very discreetly retired 
to a more obscure position. 

Having acquainted the Tibetans with oftr 
friendly intent, provided we were not molested, 
we found their churlishness rapidly vanishing, 
and, following up this opportunity, we cemented 
the bonds of goodwill by making presents to 
some of the headmen and lamas. Surprised 
and delighted at this unlooked-for munificence, 
with an unnecessary degree of palaver and 
circumstance they heaped eulogiums on the 
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heads of out ariéestors for many generations 
removed, and rapidly gave their consent to our 
encamping for a few days in the vicinity of their 
village. 

The chief lama hete was most fantastically 
dressed, his body being disfigured with numerous 
scars, which lay in broad, angry welts all over 
his person from head to foot. He wore a 
number of brass rings fastened through slits in 
his lower lip, which, coupled with the shiny 
bareness of his small pate, gave him an appear- 
ance ludicrous in the extreme. A little later in 
the day he paid us another visit, and in an 
apparently hospitable and friendly spirit invited 
us to take up our residence in the village until 
ow departure. Knowing the filthy character of 
their habitations, however, we declined the offer 
with thanks. For a single brief instant I thought 
I perceived a sinister scowl flit across his appar- 
ently affable countenance, but without pressing 
the matter further he rubbed noses with us, and 
having again expressed the readiness of the 
villagers—who were hanging about our camp in 
hordes—to lend us any assistance we might 
need, he took his departure, and any feelings of 
suspicion or fear we had were dismissed from 
our minds. 

Imagine our surprise, therefore, when, late in 
the afternoon, while Burton and I were sitting 
in front of our tent, one of our own Kiangsi 
crew-men approached us with his face bear- 
ing most unmistakable signs of fright, and 
there and then poured forth a_ surprising 
tale. According to his story, he had visited 
the native village but a few hours previously, 
and from furtive bits of conversation he had 
gleaned among the natives had learned that the 
chief lama, who had just visited us, was even at 
that very moment concocting a plot with his 
fellows to completely disarm our suspicions by 
treating us hospitably, and then -stealing down 
on our tent during the night and murdering 
both Burton and myself, thinking that once we 
were out of the way there would be no difficulty 
in overcoming our crew and pillaging our stores. 

In spite of our attempts to tréat the matter 
with jocularity, the insistence of our Kiangsi 
that he had heard aright was so vehement, and 
the poor fellow was so evidently upset, that, to 
calm his fears, we promised to keep a sharp 
look-out in case the villagers should attempt to 
carry out their treacherous scheme. 

Strive as we would to forget the matter, the 
more we tried to banish it from our minds 
the more insistently it appealed to us. The 
villagers, and, more than all, the headmen and 
lamas, were apparently friendly and hospitable ; 
but might it not be true after all, as the Kiangsi 
had said, that this was merely a crafty subterfuge 


to throw us off our guard? We wete too weil 
acquainted, by many a bitter experience in the 
past, with the savage craft and subtlety of the 
Tibetan nature, now that we looked at the 
matter in its proper light, to think that such a 
plot was out of the bounds of possibility, and, 
having questioned the Kiangsi more closely, the 
upshot of the matter was that we decided to 
treat the scheme as a probability and to take 
measures to frustrate it. 

Having satisfied in some measure their in- 
ordinate curiosity, most of the natives who had 
surrounded our camp during the day had now 
retired to their village, and we knew that if 
danger impended it would manifest itself during 
the next four or five hours. 

Suddenly, Burton, who was smoking his 
pipe in moody silence, gave his knee a 
resounding whack, and leaping to his feet 
laughed long and uproariously. Now, as every- 
one knows, it may be classed as something out 
of the common for a man to engage in real, 
genuine, hearty laughter when he is menaced by 
the possibility of finding his terrestrial career 
suddenly terminated by savage and relentless 
foes. I must have shown my surprise in my 
questioning look, for without further ado Burton 
gave me the explanation of his seemingly 
remarkable conduct. 

“Tf what the Kiangsi says is true, and they 
do try to carry out their pleasant little programme 
according to schedule, we'll give these beggars 
a fright they won’t forget in a hurry,” he 
exclaimed. “The more I think of it, the more 
I believe that his yarn is true, and I for one 
am in no mood for taking chances, Now 
here’s the plan I have in mind. We know that 
there is a possibility that some of those rascals 
will try and steal down on us during the night 
and murder us in our tents. Now, we will be 
there, and yet we won’t be there, if you can 
understand. I’ve been thinking over a little 
game for an hour or two. What's to prevent 
our making up two dummy figures out of the 
blankets and placing them in our stead in the 
tent, while we secrete ourselves a short distance 
away and wait developments? I know that any 
sane man would never be deceived, but those 
beggars, if they do come down, will be half- 
frightened out of their lives with the job they 
have in hand; they'll just grope round until 
they find what apparently are our slumbering 
bodies and do their work, and I'll wager that in 
the cavernous blackness of that tent they'll be 
none the wiser. Then, in the morning, we can 
give them in turn a little surprise that they have 
not reckoned upon.” 

The idea seemed fairly feasible—at all events, 
there could be no harm done in giving it a trial 


QUEER 


—and so, taking the loose blankets lying about, 
we rolled them closely round several bags of 
tsamba (barley meal) and placed them in our 
usual bed-places. When covered with other 
blankets, in the almost fathomless gloom of our 
tent there certainly was a great possibility that 
they might be taken for our recumbent and 
huddled-up forms. 

Having made these preparations we instructed 
the Kiangsi sentries to keep well under cover, 
and even if they saw suspicious characters 
prowling round, or even entering the camp, 
not to challenge them or to let them know that 
they had been detected. A dozen yards from 
our tent there was a small cluster of boulders 
topped with tamarisk bushes, and from this 
point of vantage we were able to command 
an uninterrupted view of surrounding objects 
and to have a clear sight of the subsequent 
proceedings if, as Burton had said, they came 
off “according to schedule.” 

For two solid hours we 
waited in our cramped posi- 
tion. It was past midnight, 
and no time could have been 
better if our assailants really 
intended to carry out their 
murderous intention. Still, 
not a sign of them could we 
descry, and our feelings were 
not altogether those of un- 
disturbed complacency when 
we thought of how we had 
been cheated of a restful night’s 
sleep and half frozen with 
cold merely through the 
drunken suspicions of one of 
our men. 

Suddenly Burton, who was 
crouching near, gave me a 
sharp kick to attract my atten- 
tion, and in a_ smothered 
whisper exclaimed : “I think 
that the beggars are really 
coming, after all! It’s too 
dark for me to see, but I 
fancy I saw several figures 
over near that bunch of tama- 
tisk growth.” 

Instantly we were on the 
alert and our gaze fastened 
intently on the spot indicated. 
A moment more and Burton’s 
suspicions were confirmed, for 
several crouching figures rose 
up from their place of con- 
cealment and peered around. 
Doubtless thinking the coast 
clear, two of the murderous 
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rascals now separated themselves from the group 
and, lying flat on their stomachs and taking 
advantage of every shelter, began to wriggle 
along over the few remaining yards separating our 
tent from their place of concealment. Incensed 
out of all reason at their duplicity and treachery, 
I was on the point of rushing out and repaying 
them dearly, but Burton seized me, and in an 
admonitory whisper bade me wait. 

The two figures had now reached the opening 
of our tent. Once more they peered sus- 
piciously around, and then disappeared into the 
gloom. Almost immediately they reappeared, 
scrambled on all fours to rejoin their com- 
panions, and evidently rushed off post-haste to 
the village to announce the success of the plot. 

For another half-hour we waited, to make sure 
that they had retreated from the vicinity, and 
then, clambering from our place of concealment, 
we returned to our tent. Things could not have 


“THE TWO FIGURES HAD NOW REACHED THE OPENING OF/OUR TENT 
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fitted themselves 
better for our 
purpose. Even 
in the dim light, 
now slowly 
brightening, the 
bundles covered 
up with blankets 
suggested two 
recumbentsleep- 
ing forms, and I 
could well un- 
derstand how in 
utter blackness, 
and under the 
stress of excite- 
ment, the vil- 
lainous rascals, 
had taken them 
for our prostrate 
bodies. I could 
not repress a 
shudder as I 
thought of what 
might have been 
had we not been 
so providentially 
forewarned, for 
several gaping 
rents in the 
blankets and 
tsamba bags 
showed clearly 
the murderous 
intent of our 


white devils” 
had been killed, 
and that an easy 
conquest of the 
Kiangsis and a 
glorious oppor- 
tunity for pillage 
awaited them 
during the day. 
Atthe loud howl- 
ing of the dogs 
the first to turn 
out were several 
lamas from an 
adjacent hut, 
and if ever 
human __ visages 
bore marks of 
absolutely para- 
lyzing horror, 
their faces did 
when they 
caught sight of 
Burton and me 
standing a little 
in advance of 
our eagerly alert 
and well-armed 
Kiangsis. Fora 
moment they 
were absolutely 
rooted to the 
ground; then, 
with frenzied 
yells of terror, 


“WITH FRENZIED YELLS OF TERKOK THEY BOLTED AWAY." 
assailants. they bolted 
Arousing our sleeping Kiangsis and arming away and commenced clambering up the steep 
them fully, an hour before daybreak we crossed face of the hill at the back of the village as 


over the intervening distance between our camp 
and the village, prepared to give our treacherous 
foes a surprise which they had little counted 
upon. As we drew near there were no signs of 
life to be seen—it was like a place of the dead. 
Passing through an opening in the stockade, we 
emerged into the space in front of the dwellings 
of the headmen and lamas, amid a wild yelping 
and howling from a score of dogs who had 
scented our approach. The uproar gradually 
brought the entire population of the place out 
of doors. By this time day was just beginning 
to break, and surrounding objects could be 
discerned with tolerable certainty. 

We had been prepared to surprise the 
treacherous rabble, but we had not imagined 
that our ruse would prove so successful, or that 
it would have such a wonderful effect. Doubt- 
less the entire population of the place had been 
apprised of the seeming fact that the “two 


fast as their rather unsteady legs would per- 
mit. Their shouts of alarm brought others out 
of doors, when the whole performance was 
repeated, and five minutes had not elapsed 
when the entire village was deserted by its 
human population. The apparent fact that we 
had come back to life was too much for even 
the bravest among them.° 

Although we remained at Yen-lu-she for two 
days longer, not another sign of human life did 
we descry ; the miserable wretches had been so 
absolutely overwhelmed with terror and dread 
that nothing could induce them to return. ‘The 
frightened natives of Yen-lu-she had doubtless 
fled to the next village with information of the 
supernatural wonders of which they had been 
witnesses, and so the story spread throughout 
the district, and, what was most welcome, had 
an appreciable effect in lessening Tibetan 
hostility. 


(To be concduded.) 


Through the United States on Bicycles. 
THE ADVENTURES OF TWO BOYS ON A RECORD JOURNEY. 
By Ciaupe C. Murvuey. 


This enthralling account of a remarkable feat has been specially and exclusively written for “ The Wide 

World Magazine.”” It describes the adventures of two plucky lads who, for a five-thousand-dollar wager, 

set out to cycle through every State and territory of the Union, starting without a penny in their pockets 

and bound neither to beg, work, borrow, nor steal. All kinds of strange experiences befell the boys during 

their tour—which lasted upwards of fifteen months--and on many occasions death stared them in the 

face. This story of the trip, written by one of the youthful travellers, will be found a most interesting 
record of pluck and endurance in the face of countless difficulties and dangers. 


Il. . 
E were now on the western slope of indicated by the inscription, it is ‘the longest, 


the mountains, practically in the highest, and only exclusive bicycle bridge in 
heart of the range. The railroad the world.” 


wound and twisted in the most The run of forty-two miles from Tacoma to 

3 = erratic manner, and at one place we Olympia was made in less than half a day, 
could see the railroad track below us at five although the road was covered by from eight to 
different points. nine inches of flour-like dugj, this condition 
having been general throughout the 


. State. 
i On account of the heavy down- 
pour of rain, which continues through 
the winter months, plank roadways 
are constructed from town to town, 
without the aid of which it would 
be almost impossible to traverse the 
country during the rainy season. 

Mile after mile we travelled these 
roads, finding them to be almost 
continuous through the remainder 
of the State. However, we were not 
sorry to leave them, as the many 
punctures caused by the myriads of 
splinters which covered them were far 
from pleasant. 


THE ONLY FXCLUSIVE BICYCLR BRIDGE IN THE “WORLD, 
From a Photo. 


At Palmer, a telegraph station, we 
found ourselves out of the Cascades, 
and learnt to our deiight that it would 
not be necessary for us to walk the 
track any longer, as there was a wagon 
toad from this point to Tacoma, and 
several small towns scattered along the 
route. 

At Tacoma we saw something which, 
as .cyclists, appealed to us strongly. 
On the outskirts of the city is a bridge 
which is claimed to have been built 
exclusively for bicycle traffic in 1896 
by the wheelmen of Tacoma. Its 
length is four hundred and forty feet, 
and its height from the ground one 


hundred and twenty-seven feet, and, as From a] A PLANK) ROADWAY UN) WASHINGTON. (Photo. 
* Vol, xix.—20, 
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A distinct novelty in the way of a road was 
one built ten feet from the ground and extend- 
ing for nearly three miles—virtually an exceed- 
ingly long wooden bridge. This it was our 
pleasure to traverse on quitting Centralia. 

Leaving a small village—Toledo—at nearly 
tive o'clock in the afternoon, and halting several 
miles out to make some repairs, darkness 
descended upon us before we were aware of the 
fact. Dense forests of fir trees, some of them 
over a hundred feet high, surrounded us on all 
sides. 

Our only course appeared to be to walk until 
we could find a house and seek supper and 
lodging. For two miles we tramped on, seeing 
no habitation ; then, while resting amidst the 
ghostly quietudes of the impenetrable forest, we 
saw a ray of light 
through an opening 
in the trees, and dis- 
covered that it came 
from a cabin. The 
people here told us 
they were unable to 
accommodate us, 
but that we should 
beable to get supper 
at the next house, 
“up the hill a 
piece.” 

We had always 
supposed that “a 
piece” meant but a 
short distance, bpt 
after plodding wearily 
along through the 


+ seventy-five miles distant. 


request, the master of the house invited us in, 
gave us a meal, and showed us on our way. 

We crossed the Columbia river at Vancouver 
on a ferry-boat, which landed us upon the soil 
of Oregon, where a short ride brought us into 
Portland, the metropolis of the State. 

Passing through a number of villages and 
towns, we saw the snow-clad, cone-like summit of 
Mount Hood ; and as we moved southward in 
the State the sparkling whiteness.,of Mount 
Jefferson came into view, followed by the dim 
outlines of “ The Three Sisters,” and lastly the 
shining and dazzling mass of snow which caps 
the summit of the Diamond Peak. All of 
these, from the different localities from which 
we were able to see them, were nearly 

Just before reach- 
ing Sisson, California, 
our cyclometers re- 
gistered the interest- 
ing fact that we had 
covered five thousand 
miles since leaving 
Jackson, Michigan, 
on May and, having 
been continuously 
travelling for nearly 
five ‘months through 
eighteen States. 

Through dense 
forests of towering 
pine and spruce, with 
nothing to relieve 
the monotony, we 
pedalled all day until 
we came to a village 


woods for an inter- A  "HOTOGRArH TAKEN AT I1MK srul WHEE THE CycLoMmiERS — Fall River Mills— 


minable length of 
time, we discovered 
that the expression must ig this case mean several 
miles. Suddenly our gloomy thoughts were 
interrupted by the barking of a dog. We turned 
in the direction of the sound, to find that 
there was a house set back in a small space, 
cleared of underbrush and trees, and surrounded 
on all sides by dark woods. Had it not been 
for the dog we should have passed without 
seeing it. Upon attempting to open the gate 
we judged, by the vicious growls which came 
from the dog—in the darkness it looked as 
large as a Shetland pony—that our presence 
was not wanted, so we changed our minds and 
decided to wait on the safe ‘side of the gate 
for developments. The continued barking of 
our four-footed antagonist at last aroused the 
people of the house. The front door opened, 
a head was cautiously thrust out, and we were 
asked who we were and what we wanted all in 
one breath. Upon hearing the nature of our 


REGISTERED THE FACT THAT THE TWO YOUNG CYCLISTS HAD COVERED 
FIVE THOUSAND MILES OF THEIR TOUR. 


just before reaching 
which Darling had a 
serious spill, breaking the frame of his bicycle. 
With the aid of a young electrician, who was 
a sort of “ Jack-of-all-trades,” Darling’s wheel 


~ was wired up so that he was able to ride it until 


he could get it more substantially repaired. 

We learnt that from this place to Susanville 
we should cross the Sierra Nevadas, a distance 
of ninety odd miles, through a most uncivilized 
district, there being but one house along the 
entire route. The “road” was practically non- 
existent, being simply a rough track, on which 
it was very easy to lose our way. However, with 
the assistance of an old settler, who drew out for 
us a rude map of the trails, we left Fall River 
Mills behind us and faced the journey. 

Soon we began the ascent of the mountains. 
The steep slope was covered with underbrush 
and dense forest, through which we climbed 
upward for several miles. It was an hour or 
more before we reached the.summit. 
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By this time it was nearly four o’clock in the 
afternoon. We had long since exhausted the 
supply of water which our canteens contained, 
and had found no springs or running water of 
any description. We also had a sort of empty 
feeling, which reminded us that the last time we 
had food was at breakfast. We had been told 
that the only house between Fall River Mills 
and Susanville was but thirty miles distant, and 
as we had already travelled twenty-five miles, as 
registered by our cyclometers, we kept a careful 
look-out for it. 

Reaching the top of a hill we saw, nestled at 
its foot, the place for which we were so earnestly 
looking—a large, spacious barn, on one side of 
which was a long, low house surrounded by a 
fence. As we dismounted in front of the barn 
a pack of dogs appeared, all snarling and 
growling ominously. The reader can easily 
imagine what delightfully pleasant sensations 
this onslaught produced. 

Although we tried all kinds of coaxing we 

. Were unable to make 
friends with the animals. 
Evidently the owner of 
the house was absent, for 
the commotion his dogs 
made would almost have 
aroused the dead. At 
the back of the house we 
could see a pump, but 
we were prevented from 
procuring the water which 
we needed so badly by 
the yelping and savage 
curs. As an interval of 
several moments brought 
no change in the situa- 
tion we decided to beard 
the brutes in their den. 
Arming ourselves with 
large clubs, we climbed 
the fence and advanced 
in force on the enemy. 
Strange to say, the dogs’ 
attitude soon changed, 
and they began running 
round us, barking and 
capering playfully, jump- 
ing on us in the en- 
deavour to lick our hands. 
Naturally we were some- 
what suspicious of this 
sudden change of tactfts, 
but after we reached the 
pump and began to put 
it into operation all our 
friends departed, each 
hunting a sunny spot 
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whereon to stretch himself and fall asleep, 
utterly oblivious of our presence. 

We waited for some time, but as the owner 
did not appear and we were badly in need of 
food, which we knew must be in the house, 
we began an investigation. Finding a window 
which was unfastened, one of us climbed through 
it and unlocked the front door of the house. 

We had no trouble in locating the pantry, and 
the amount of edibles with which we covered an 
adjacent table caused a feeling of joyousness to 
rise in our breasts. 

Just as we were finishing our sumptuous 
repast, and were preparing to clear up the table, 
there was a clatter of wheels outside and the 
owner drove up! We were in a nice predica- 
ment now! To forcibly enter a man’s house 
and help ourselves to what we wished was bad 
enough, but to be caught in the act was far 
worse. We lost no time in interviewing the 
gentleman, although it was a very embarrassing 
pusition, and apologized profusely for our 


“WR ADVANCED IN FORCE ON THE ENEMY." 
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actions, offering to pay for the food we had con- 
sumed or any other damage. The farmer was 
a short, stout man, with merry blue eyes which, 
when he had recovered from his surprise, 
beamed kindly upon us. He listened to our 
agitated apologies and frank admissions of our 
guilt in silence, and, after we had quite finished, 
remarked, in a soft, modulated drawl, which 
betokened a native of the South, “ Yourall 
needn't feel so bad ; we'all doan’ cahw jus’ so 
you'all left the house and diden’ carry it away 
with you’all.” 

Here, indeed, was a specimen of the hos- 
pitality of the true Southerner! Would that 
our travels through the Southern States had 
found more of his type! To forcibly enter a 
man’s house and then have him almost thank 
you for doing it! Back in the East we should 
have been immediately thrown into jail. 

The name of our genial host was Shird 
Eldridge. He was a native of Tennessee, and 
that evening entertained us with anecdotes of 
the South. We spent a very pleasant evening, 
and aftera most restful sleep in the downy depths 
of a feather bed we arose the next morning 
soon after daylight. 

Our host gave all the instructions that he 
could to aid us in following the rather faint and 
indistinct trail, admonishing us to be very care- 
ful, as it was an easy matter to get lost in the 
mountains, where we might wander until we 
died of starvation. In the sixty miles to Susan- 
ville we should find but one place where we 
could get water. Filling our canteens and 
giving us a lunch to carry with us, he bade us 
God-speed with tears in his eyes. Owing to the 
novelty of our undertaking he had been very 
much interested in us. We also were rather 
loath to depart, the affectionate and genial 
manner of this kindly Southerner having com- 
pletely won our hearts. 

The sun was only just peeping over the 
mountain-tops and the air was almost freezing 
cold, causing us to stop ever and anon to 
plunge our hands deep in our trousers pockets 
to warm our stiff and aching fingers. 

Many times we nearly lost the trail, which 
twisted sinuously through the dense forest. 
Nothing broke the death-like stillness of the 
woods as we wound in and out among the tall 
forest giants. 

Twenty-eight miles from our starting-point we 
reached the stream of water which our host had 
described to us. As it was nearly noon, we ate 
our simple lunch, washed down with the clear, 
limpid waters of the mountain stream. So far, 
at least, we were on the right trail, even though 
we had been compelled to walk nearly the whole 
distance. From here to Susanville we had been 


told that we should find a more travelled trail, 
and that we should be able to do more riding ; 
and this we found to be the case, arriving at our 
destination at a little past five o’clock. 

We covered the distance of nearly a hundred 
miles, from here to Reno, Nevada, under adverse 
circumstances, crossing a sage-brush alkali desert, 
composed of loose sand, through which it was 
an impossibility to ride. We sank nearly a foot 
at every step, laboriously pushing our machines 
along under a sweltering sun. 

For a long distance we followed the shores 
of Honey Lake—-surely a misnomer, as the 
waters are deadly poisonous, being heavily 
impregnated with the dreaded alkali, It is a 
very large lake, and, standing as it - does 
surrounded by a desert waste, and its terrible 
qualities being well known, it gives one a most 
uncanny feeling. 

‘Two miles from Truckee, Nevada, we entered 
a continuous thirty-five-mile stretch of snow- 
sheds and tunnels, practically a subterranean 
passage, as but little light is admitted, the whole 
distance being in a state of semi-darkness. This 
chain of sheds extends over the summit and 
half-way down the other side of the Sierra 
Nevadas, 

‘The snow-sheds are very large, and built of 
heavy, massive timbers. ‘Ihe top forms a solid 
roofing, but the sides have openings of several 
inches between the planks, through which some 
of the light of day enters. 

The track makes the most erratic twists and 
turns, and the grade is very steep, causing the 
trains, even with three engines attached, to 
make but slow progress. 

We had been travelling in the snow-sheds but 
a short time when we had our first hair-raising 
experience, for one of the Southern Pacific 
“flyers” passed us. 

We heard it slowly and laboriously ascending 
the grade behind us, and immediately took 
steps to place ourselves and our machines in a 
safe position at the sides. Soon it approached 
with a deafening roar and a thunderous puffing 
of the engines. Sparks, fire, and dirty black 
smoke belched forth from the smoke-stacks, and 
flames shot from beneath the fire-boxes, for on 
these engines oil is burned. The noise, made 
a thousand-fold louder by the confined space, 
almost stunned us. To us, with nerves at their 
highest tension, and eyes nearly bulging from 
their sockets, it appeared gs if we should never 
live through the ordeal. It seemed an age 
until the two foremost engines passed us, and 
then came the long string of passenger coaches, 
which gave us a chance to recover and be 
prepared for the puffing and hissing monster 
which brought up the” rear, .But there is an 
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end to all things, and at last, as though 
awaking from a nightmare, we found ourselves 
staring vacantly after the departing train. 

Before we reached the summit we had many 
such experiences, trains passing us frequently, 
coming from each direction. Great care had to 
be exercised in listening for trains coming down 
from the summit, as the grade was so great that 
the momentum carried the train very swiftly and 
it would approach almost noiselessly, so that it 
would be upon us before we were aware. 

We passed through many tunnels, ranging 
from four hundred to thirteen hundred feet in 
length. In one of these, which was almost 
semicircular, it was as dark as night, and as we 
had neither light nor torch we could see nothing 
whatever, but by walking close to the rails we 
managed to keep in the track. There was no 
room at the sides, so that we had the comforting 
knowledge that if we should be caught by a 
train we should immediately be cut to pieces. 
As we got well into the centre we found our 
courage oozing out at our toes, our knees 
knocked together, and the perspiration oozed 
from every pore at the slightest noise which 
resembled the puffing of a locomotive. Never- 
theless, we arrived at the other end in safety. 

We reached the summit, which has an altitude 
of seven thousand and seventeen feet, to find 
that, while it had been continuously raining 
lower down on_ the 
mountains, here a fierce 
snowstorm was in pro- 
gress, there being a 


covering fifteen inches deep on the ground, 
accompanied by a freezing temperature. 

Twenty-three miles more walking brought us 
out of the subterranean passage of the snow-sheds, 
and we had the pleasure of again viewing the sun. 

We now found ourselves high on the side of a 
mountain, while nearly two thousand feet below 
us was a seething mountain torrent. Here the 
track dizzily describes a complete half-circle, 
traversing a mountain but a short distance 
from its summit, clinging to a narrow ledge, and 
as one looked into the terrible abyss a tremor 
shook one’s frame. Presently we were nervously 
and cautiously picking our way across a 
high steel trestle, where, nearly a hundred and 
fifty feet below us, the diminutive tracks of a 
narrow-gauge railway passed under this gigantic 
structure. 

We were now almost out of the mountains, 
coming down into the fertile valley of the Sacra- 
mento, and vineyards began to dot the slopes. 

Presently, beside the track, we saw a portion 
of a mammoth vineyard. The vines were in the 
form of small bushes, so that the whole at a 
distance resembled an orchard. We hastened 
to drop our wheels and help ourselves to the 
luscious. fruit, but in our haste we failed to note 
that the accusing gaze of a man with a gun dver 
his shoulder was fixed upon us. Just as we 
stooped to pick some of the large bunches of 

grapes we were challenged by 

a stentorian voice, and we abdi- 
cated hastily in favour of the 
watchman. 


“WE WERE CHALLENGED BY A 
STFNTORIAN VOICE. 
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From Auburn to Sacramento we were able 
to ride over a good wagon road—a pleasant 
change, as we had followed the railroad con- 
tinuously since leaving Reno. 

Nearly all the way to Benicia, which is situated 
on the northern arm of San Francisco Bay, we 
were compelled to walk the railroad track on 
account of the low 
and swampy con- 
dition of the coun- 
try, which is not 
more than ten to 
twenty feet above 
the level of the sea. 
Fourteen miles of 
this distance, be- 
tween Sacramento 
and Davisville, are 
almost a con- 
tinuous chain of 
trestle-work. We 
had many _hair- 
breadth escapes 
from being 
knocked off the 
trestles by trains, 
which passed fre- From a) 
quently. 

From Vallejo, which is but seven miles from 
Benicia, and is also located on the shore of the 
bay, we took a ferry-boat for San Francisco. It 
is nearly two hours’ ride, a distance of thirty 
miles, and a most interesting trip. 

Leaving the glories of the Western metropolis 
behind us we went’ southward into what is 
really the garden region of the State. Here we 
found the country thickly populated, with fruit 
groves on every side, and beautiful residences 
completely hidden from view by myriads of 
flowers, from which emanated a delicate per- 
fume that petmeated the whole atmosphere. 
Lastly, and, to our idea, best of all, we found a 
fine, hard wagon road, on which we spun along 
in supreme enjoyment. ~ 

Passing through San Jose, we traversed the 
Coast Range’ of mountains and descended into 
Santa Cruz, which is on the coast. 

From Salinas, which is about one hundred 
and fifty miles south of San Francisco, the 
general characteristics of the country are very 
much changed, and our way grew wild and 
tugged. 

At Salinas we had our first experience with 
the genuine Californian mosquito. 

We found on retiring that we were not the 
only occupants of our room, for, judging by the 
buzzing and humming which seemed to fill the 
air, there must have been a small army of 
Mosquitoes flitting to and fro. Although we 


A SCENE ON THE DESERT AT DRAGOON, A LONELY TELEGRAPH-STATION IN 


ARIZONA. [PAote. 


tried our very best to transport ourselves into 
the Land of Nod, it was all of no avail. We 
killed hosts of the creatures, but it did not 
seem to lessen their number ; and finally, after 
waging warfare for an hour or more, we decided 
that it was a hopeless undertaking to try to 
exterminate the pests. Wrapping ourselves in 
sheets until we re- 
sembled ancient 
Egyptian mum- 
mies, we suc- 
ceeded in passing 
the remainder of 
the long night in 
comparative safety. 

In the morning 
our features were so 
puffed and swollen 
that we hardly re- 
cognised ourselves, 
while the number 
of dead mosquitoes 
which lay around 
our pillows told 
of the desperate 
manner in which 
we had defended 
ourselves, 

Every mile we journeyed southward now 
found the country exhibiting more Spanish 
characteristics and customs. The majority of 


‘the buildings were constructed of adobe, a large 


percentage of the inhabitants were Mexicans 
and Spaniards, and nearly all the villages and 
towns had Spanish or Aztec names. Reaching 
Los Angeles, we discovered that our travels to 
date had brought us a distance of six thousand 
miles, an average of a thousand miles a month. 

After leaving this city, travelling by way of 
Redlands and Pomona, we heard much con- 
cerning the perils of the tract which we were 
soon to cross—the Colorado Desert. It extends 
from a few miles east of Redlands to the 
Arizona line, a distance of one hundred. and 
sixty-two miles.. We were also given to under- 
stand that this trip was but a beginning ; that 
practically all the way until we reached Western 
Texas we should have to traverse desert and 
wilderness, where there would be no inhabitants 
except the men employed on the railroad. 

At Colton, east of Redlands, we made the 
acquaintance of a most pleasant and affable old 
gentleman, a circuit judge. He was very much 
interested in us and the trip, and gave us rather 
a lengthy talk, dwelling upon the horrors of this 
barren waste and calling our attention especially 
to the fact that there were many wild and 
desperate characters to be found there who would 
not hesitate to take life fora paltrysum. He also 
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told us that it was most fortunate we were about 
to cross at this time of year, for should we have 
attempted it either in September or October it 
would have been a physical impossibility, as the 
heat would have been unendurable ; even now 
the temperature would average nearly ninety in 
the shade. He advised us to go well armed, 
and to be very careful not to over-tax our 
strength, as the heat was terrible and might 
cause complete prostration, resulting in death. 
He cautioned us, moreover, to see that our 
canteens were filled at every telegraph station 
or section-house, and under no circumstances 
to be lured from the railroad track to some lake 
which seemed but a short distance away, as we 
should never reach it, for it would prove only a 
mirage. 

Bright and tarly one Sunday morning we left 
Banning, a small village on the western edge of 
the desert, this being the last outpost of civiliza- 
tion until we reached Yuma, Arizona, nearly 
one hundred and seventy miles distant. 

Financially we were in far better shape than 
we had been at any time since leaving our home 
city, for our souvenirs had sold very readily 
through all the coast States—this being espect- 
ally the case in California—so that we now had 
a round sum of a hundred and sixty dollars, 
with the aid of which, we thought, we ought 
to be able to cross the wilderness, which was 
represented to us as extending to Western 
Texas, nearly a thousand-mile stretch. 

By walking all day long and well into the 
night we reached Indio, which consists of a 
telegraph station, a depot, a water-tank, and 
coal-sheds. We passed several telegraph stations 
during the day, but—though we used all our 
powers of persuasion, mixed with diplomacy 
and stratagem, being very particular to convey 
to the “men with the grub” that we had the 
almighty dollar and were willing to pay almost 
any price for eatables—when we reached Indio 
we had tasted no food since leaving Banning 
that morning. The chief argument put forth by 
the operators in declining to sell us food was 
that’ they ordered their supplies but once a 
month, simply getting enough for their own 
needs ; that everything was in the form of 
canned goods; and that, if they sold to 
travellers who passed through the desert, they 
would have to go hungry themselves, as there 
was no place near to buy more. For once we 
found that we had struck a locality where even 
money would not buy food. We had no trouble 
for water, however, as every section-house and 
telegraph station had a large cistern, the interior 
of which was cemented, dug down into the 
sandy soil of the desert, and this was kept con- 
stantly filled, the railroad company having a 


regular water-train, which at intervals made trips 
across the desert to replenish the tanks. 

As Indio was the head-quarters of a freight 
division, we found here a lunch counter which 
was operated by the railroad company for the 
accommodation of its employés. After much 
pleading we succeeded in breaking down the 
frigid exterior of the man in charge and at last 
obtained, at a most exorbitant price, the food 
which we needed so badly. 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday found us 
still wearily following the gleaming lines of steel. 
The heat was almost intolerable during the day, 
but at night the temperature was nearly freezing 
cold, and, as we slept on the floors of 
telegraph stations, we were not any too warm. 
We found stations at intervals of eight to nine- 
teen miles at which we could obtain water, but 
to purchase food was still no easy matter, and 
during the three days after leaving Indio we 
had only two cans of beans, a can of sardines, 
and a quantity of soda crackers. 

The character of the desert seemed to change 
from time to time. Sometimes it was a white, 
blinding expanse of shining sand, with not a 
blade of grass or a growing thing to be seen, on 
which the sun glared in fiery intensity. Again 
it would be a gravelly formation, stretching 
away to the horizon’ on every side, as level as 
a floor, until earth and sky merged, a blue, 
indistinct line, far, far away. Sometimes low- 
lying, jagged mountains could be seen but a 
short distance from the track. 

In this vicinity we frequently saw mirages. 
The clear, limpid waters of a lake would beckon 
to us from out the desert waste, inviting us to 
bathe our hot, aching bodies in its cool depths, 
but we knew only too well that to attempt to 
reach it would be fruitless. 

We met many tramps, some of them dis- 
reputable and _ villainous-looking specimens of 
humanity indeed. All were very curious, 
attracted by our bicycles and outfits, to know 
who we were, what we were doing, and where 
we were going, stopping to chat in the most 
friendly spirit. There was not one but wished 
us the best of success, one even making the 
remark, ‘‘ Look yere, pals; I ain’t got only a 
nickel, but if yez think that yez’ll need it, why, 
take it along.” Owing possibly to the novelty 
of our undertaking and our extreme youth, we 
were not molested in any manner, but everyone 
we met seemed very much interested. 

Forty miles from Yuma chains of sand dunes 
appeared off to our left, while in places the 
loose, drifting sand nearly covered the track. 
No matter which way one looked it was the 
same bare, dreary waste. 

At noon on Thursday, after .having spent 
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exactly four and a half days on the desert, we 
crossed the railroad bridge which spans the 
Colorado River on the boundary line between 
California and Arizona, and entered Yuma. 
This, indeed, is a “ jumping-off place” at the 
end of the world, for Yuma is a hotbed of 
crime, where gambling and all other forms of 
dissipation seem to hold sway. Owing to the 
proximity of the Yuma Indian Reservation, 
the town is filled at all times with Indians, who 
cling to their barbarous customs, wearing ‘their 


“ 
WE EXPERIENCED MUCH TROUBLE WITH CACTUS AND MECQUITE, WHICH PUXCTURED OUR FREER A OC 


hair plaited, and wrapping themselves in gaudy- 
coloured blankets, while some are grotesquely 
and hideously daubed with war-paint. The 
main street of Yuma is a chaotic and incon- 


. gruous mass of odds and ends of architecture, 


a typical Arizona town. 

‘The water supply is obtained from the 
Colorado River, which is heavily impregnated 
with alkali. By a filtering process much of this 
is removed, but still there was enough remain- 
ing to make both Darling and me deathly sick. 

For three days we 
F “| ate no food and 
drank no water, 
and were hardly 
able to raise our 
heads. The morn- 
ing of the fourth 
day found us ex- 
tremely weak, 
but the sickness 
had left us, and 
» we resolved to 
tarry no longer 

Py in Yuma. 

We found that 
our short period 
of sickness had 
lost us exactly 
seven pounds’ 
weight apiece— 
which illustrates 
what a fearful 
thing is “alkali 
sickness.” 

We walked the 
railroad track 
almost _continu- 
ously, and experi- 
enced much 
trouble with cac- 
tus and mesquite, 
which punctured 
our tyres galore. 

Buying canned 
food when it was 
possible and eat- 
ing on the aver- 
age about once a 
day, sleeping at 
night in the 
Mexican tie- 
houses with the 
temperature 
down to thirty 
odd degrees, after 
eight days’ travel 
from Yuma, 
and having 
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covered two hundred and fifty-seven miles, 
footsore and weary, with khaki suits ragged 
and torn, hair long and unkempt, we slowly 
came into Tucson, and surely two more forlorn 
or tramp-like pieces of humanity could not be 
found anywhere. 

In this two-hundred-and-fifty-mile stretch the 
country remained unchanged and there was but 
little to relieve the monotony. 

One day, however, we had a narrow escape 
from being caught in a sand-storm, but a 
providential change in the wind carried it away 
off to our right. We could hear the howling and 
shrieking of the 
wind and see the 
air turn a_ dull 
yellow, so closely 
was it filled with 
swirling sand. We 
had heard much 
concerning these 
terrible storms — 
how the torrid 
temperature, in the 
twinkling of an eye, 
changes to almost 
freezing ; how the 
wind rises with 
hurricane force, 
catching up the 
sand and hurling it 
along at such im- 
mense velocity that 
the flying particles 
cut one’s flesh like 
razors,. blinding 
and torturing the 
hapless wayfarer 
until, dazed and 
bewildered, he 
loses his way and from sheer exhaustion falls 
and succumbs. 

Considerably refreshed by two days’ rest at 
Tucson, we continued on our way across the 
wilderness, with the railroad track as our guide. 

We reached Deming, New Mexico, on 
December 2nd, having travelled two hundred 
and twenty-eight miles since leaving Tucson, 
through the same kind of desert and wilderness 
which had characterized the country for the past 
six hundred miles. _ 

Two days out from Tucson Darling again 
smashed the frame of his bicycle. ‘The damage 
was serious, and could only be repaired by 
brazing, so that it would be necessary for us to 
walk to El Paso, two huntred and thirty-six 
miles distant. As we had beef’ walking most of 
the time on the deserts, however, we viewed this 


new misfortune with but little concern. 
Vol. xix.—21. 


MEXICAN TIE-HOUSE AND SFCTION-HOUSE ON THE DESERT. 
from a Photo. 
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Twenty miles’ dusty travel across an alkali 
flat as level as a table, stretching away on each 
side as far as the eye could see, was our intro- 
duction to New Mexico. We passed .through 
several small villages, consisting of a cluster of 
stores and shanties, at which we were able to 
buy a supply of canned goods from time to 
time. At one place there was a telegraph 
station, water-tank, and a sort of makeshift 
restaurant — a building constructed of rough 
boards, the front of which was ornamented with 
a sign bearing the cryptic legend: “ Meeles 
heer all oures.” The proprietor was a tall, 
raw-boned six- 
footer, whose face 
was nearly covered 
by a magnificent 
growth of fiery red 
whiskers. He was 
dressed in a red 
flannel shirt, cow- 
hide boots, and 
belted pants. In 
teply to our ner- 
vous question as 
to how much he 
would charge us 
for dinner, he 
looked down upon 
us fiercely and 
then, with a savage 
_Toar, answered, 

“One dollar and a 
half. 

We decided 
instantly that we 
did not:need any 
dinner, and lost 
no time in getting 
outside. 

We celebrated the annual holiday of 
“Thanksgiving” by going without food for 
twenty-four hours, as, unfortunately, we made a 
miscalculation, and our supply of canned goods 
had become exhausted. Late on the night of 
Thanksgiving Day, however, we reached a 
telegraph station called Ochoa. This was in 
charge of a kind-hearted, middle-aged man, who 
invited us to stay with him all night. In a 
short time he called us to supper, and—wonder 
of wonders !--what did we see upon the table 
but chicken! We learnt that he had a chicken- 
coop at the back of the station, with nearly fifty 
fowls, from which he got fresh eggs and occa- 
sionally a juicy stew. We found that he was an 
excellent cook, and after our long fast we were 
not in the least backward in disposing of our 
share of the steaming potatoes, chicken gravy, 
tea, and fried chicken. “This jndeed was a most 
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pleasant change from eating sardines out of a 
tin with one’s fingers, and munching dry soda 
crackers, washed down with a scanty mouthful 
of water. 

A heavy downpour of rain, which lasted for 
two days, prevented us from leaving Deming, 
but on the morning of the third day we noted 
with surprise a great change in the temperature. 
Blinding sleet and snow, urged onward by a 
freezing wind, took the place of the rain; the 
mercury was below freezing point, and already 
the ground was covered with a mass of ice 
and snow, presenting a smooth and slippery 
surface. However, we had been delayed too 
long already, and decided to brave the elements. 
With the aid of heavy gloves, wrapping our 
large bandanna handkerchiefs around ears and 
throat, and walking exceedingly fast, we kept 
from freezing. 

Just as the sun was about to set—which at 
this time of the year was but a little after four 
o’clock—we commenced to have troubles galore. 
We were over seven miles 
from Cambray, at which we 
had been told there was a 
section-house, with telegraph 
office, water-tank and pump- 
house, and a small store. 
The road-bed here 
was a mass of soft, 
sticky mud, which 
at every step clung 
to our shoes, so that 
in a very short time 
there would be so 
much attached to 
our feet that it was 
only with difficulty 
that we could walk. 
The ground by the 
sides of the track 
was even worse ; it 
was utterly impos- 
sible to take a step 
without sinking 
ankle-deep in the 
soft, clinging soil. 
We were in a pre- 
dicament indeed 
when darkness 
closed down upon 
us. To trundle our 
machines was im- 
possible, for with 
one revolution the 
wheels picked up 
so much mud that 
they would not re- 
volve again. They 
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were too heavy to carry, and even to walk in 
this awful quagmire was well-nigh impossible. 

By resting frequently, however, carrying the 
bicycle short distances, and making very slow 
progress, we finally reached Cambray some time 
past nine o'clock in the evening, utterly worn out. 

We offered money, coupled with entreaties, to 
the operator, section foreman, the night fireman 
in charge of the pump-house, and even to the 
ranchman, all in turn, merely asking for shelter 
so that we might be protected from the freezing 
temperature, but all to no avail. One sent us 
to the other, and he in turn sent us back again, 
when we found that the first man had extinguished 
his lights and retired, and no amount of pound- 
ing or knocking on the doors brought forth a 
response from within. We tried them all, but 
obtained no satisfaction. Our only course 
appeared to be to build a fire out of some 
old railroad ties and endeavour to keep warm 
as best we could. 

We tried this for several hours, but instead of 
getting warmer we 
continued to be- 
come colder, so that 
finally we could 
stand it no longer, 
and, with our wrath 
fully aroused by 
such heartless treat- 
ment, we made 
tracks for the tele- 
graph station. There 
we pounded on the 
door with the butts 
of our revolvers, 
telling the surly 
operator that we 
were nearly frozen 
to death and de- 
manding that he 
should let us in to 
get warm or else 
there would be 
trouble. Evidently 
noting the rather 
determined way in 
which we spoke, he 
unbolted the door 
and invited us to 
come inside in a 
most gushing 
manner. 

After we were 
“thawed out,” he 
allowed us to lie on 
the floor for the rest 
of the night, and 
treated us very 
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courteously, for apparently a six-shooter is an 
excellent persuader. 

Ejighty-eight miles’ travel from Deming brought 
us, after crossing the Rio Grande, to El Paso, 
Texas. 

To get our battered machines repaired, obtain 
supplies, and to get ourselves into such a con- 
dition that we should be able to stand 
the hardships resulting from crossing a three- 
hundred-mile strip of wilderness in Western 
Texas, we spent several days here. 

By this time we had learnt the necessity of 
carrying supplies, so when we left El Paso we 
bore upon our backs large sacks containing all 
kinds of canned goods. For once we were 
going to be pre- 
pared in a measure te 
to face the food _ 
question. ; 

It is hardly ne- | 
cessary to weary 
the reader with an 
account of our 
many trials in 
crossing Texas. 
Suffice it to say 
that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to 
follow the Texas 
and Pacific Rail- 
road all the way to 
Big Springs, three 
hundred and fifty 
miles from El 
Paso, which we 
reached on Christ- 
mas Day, having 
walked almost the 
entire distance. A few days’ travel out of El 
Paso we found that the ground was covered by 
a vine called a grass-burr, having innumerable 
sharp and needle-like thorns which completely 
filled our tyres. Although we passed through 
many villages, we were unable to purchase the 
kind of covers necessary to meet this difficulty, 
and we were therefore obliged to walk. 

A week’s travel out of El Paso brought us 
into the vast “staked plains” of Western Texas 
—a flat surface stretching away on every side 
until earth and sky meet. This scene greeted 
our eye every day, and became terribly 
monotonous. 

Christmas morning dawned—a warm, sunshiny 
day. We found that in Texas it is celebrated 
very much as if it were the Fourth of July 
instead of Christmas ; the discharge of firearms 
and the explosion of fire-crackers and torpedoes 
can be heard on every side. 

At Fort Worth, a city of thirty-five thousand 
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A WINTER SCENF, OKLAHOMA, 


inhabitants, the elements forcibly detained us 
for two days, but as we had to have new tyres 
fitted throughout on our machines we did not 
mind the delay. 

Immediately after the rain ceased the tem- 
perature dropped to eighteen degrees above 
zero, with the result that we walked the railroad 
track nearly all the way to Dallas, thirty-one 
miles. As we neared the latter city there came 
a storm of sleet, which as fast as it fell turned 
to ice, leaving the ground an icy, slippery mass, 
over which we stumbled with such difficulty that 
we had to relieve our pent-up feelings by a few 
anathemas at the clerk of the weather, the State 
of Texas, and bicycle trips in general. 

As it was now 
the 12th of Janu- 
ary, and we were 
to travel north- 
_ ward out of Texas, 
vid Sherman and 
Gainesville, thence 
through Indian 
Territory across 
Oklahoma to the 
Kansas line, which 
would be our most 
northern point, we 
looked for severe 
and rigorous 
weather, and, as 
events proved, we 
were not disap- 
pointed. 

Partly by walk- 
ing the railroad 
track and_ partly 
tiding the wagon 
roads, which were a sheet of ice, we reached 
the Red River, which forms the boundary line 
between ‘Texas and Indian Territory. 

A distance of a hundred and seven miles, 
nearly all of which we walked, brought us across 
Indian Territory. 

For a day or so the weather became 
warmer, and the snow and ice melted to such 
an extent that the roads were transformed into 
muddy rivers, with the result that the good 
old railroad track again did the honours for us. 
It was with pleasure and relief that we crossed 
the Canadian River and stepped upon the soil 
of Oklahoma. 

A week’s travel in Oklahoma, and we found 
ourselves crossing the Kansas line. The morn- 
ing following our arrival in the State the mercury 
dropped to zero; but, notwithstanding this fact, 
alternately riding and walking we covered a 
distance of thirty-six miles, reaching a small 
village, Cedarvale, by name, that;night, although 
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“IT WAS A PHYSICAL IMPOSSIRILITY TO GO MUCH FARTHER THAN A THOUSAND FEET. 


WITHOUT STOPPING Tu KEST.” 


it was necessary for us to stop at nearly every 
farmhouse to thaw ourselves out. 

Thirty-six hours passed, and we arose one 
bitterly cold morning, with the temperature down 
to six degrees below zero, to note that during 
the night nearly a foot of snow had fallen. 
However, there was no alternative but to 
make what progress we could by following the 
railroad track. No train had yet passed, so 
that we had to trudge through the deep, heavy 
snow, pushing unwieldy bicycles which rolled 
along like two-fon wagons. The extreme 
exertion entailed, although the temperature was 
below the zero mark, caused the perspiration to 


ooze from every pore. -As it was a physical: 


impossibility to go much farther than a thousand 


feet without stopping to 
rest, our total distance for 
the day was but eight 
miles, at the end of which 
we were so exhausted that 
we were hardly able to 
drag one foot after the 
other. 

Plodding along a little 
each day, there having 
been several hght falls of 
snow since the first heavy 
storm, which increased 
the depth of this snowy 
covering to nearly a foot 
and a half, and with the 
temperature still hovering 
around the zero mark, we 
covered a hundred and 
seventy-one miles, travel- 
ling very near to the 
southern boundary line 
of the State, and at length 
‘reached Joplin, Missouri. 

In Kansas we passed 
through numerous towns 
and villages, the district 
being thickly populated, 
as this is the famous 


fields district. The frame- 
work of the tower-like 
derricks of the oil-wells 
dotted the snowy land- 
scape, while the rhythmic 
sound of the pumps as 
the petroleum was drawn 
from the bowels of the 
earth filled the’ air. 

While in Kansas we 
found that February 2nd 
made nine months that 
we had been travelling 
continually, covering eight thousand miles. 

Fifty miles’ travel brought us out of Missouri, 
and we next entered the State of Arkansas. Plod- 
ing through the deep snow which still covered the 
ground we travelled southward, passing through 
many small villages, until we reached Fayetteville, 
a town of several thousand people. 

It is sixty miles from Fayetteville to Van 
Buren, through a hilly district called the Boston 
Mountains. Between these two towns there 
are nothing but very small villages, consisting 
of a few stores and a cluster of houses. 

As we came down out of the mountains the 
snow became less, so that when we reached 
Van Buren there were only a few patches of it 
here and there. We reached) the town at nine 
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o'clock at night, having walked a distance of 
twenty-five miles during the day, over a rock- 
ballasted track—a mass of sharp and jagged 
points which nearly cut our shoes to pieces. 
For the last eight miles of this lonely walk we 
were accompanied by an Italian, whom we 
dubbed the “Count.” His general appearance 
would have made a scarecrow wild with envy. 
The most impressive features of his attire were 
a pair of trousers which were easily large enough 
for two men, the surplus material being wrapped 
around the wearer’s waist in the manner of a 
sash, and the large, balloon-like legs flapping 
idly in the wind like sails. Besides these, the 
“Count” wore a dilapidated coat, and his 
greasy, black, unkempt hair was crowned by a big 
Scotch cap set rakishly on the back of his head. 
His stock of English consisted of about six 
words, but by signs and grimaces he succeeded 
in conveying to us the fact that he had had 
nothing to eat for a very long time, and we 
accordingly gave him a small sum of money to 
purchase food. The darkness was intense, and 
as we had to cross several high trestle-bridges, 
where a false step would jeopardize life and 
limb, it is not to be wondered at that the 
“Count ” crept across on his hands and knees. 


Inspecting our machines at Van Buren, we 
found that they were in exceedingly bad shape, 
as pushing them through the deep snow had 
played havoc with the tyres and rims. We 
endeavoured to get- repairs here, but found 
that it was impossible. We had now to 
travel along the northern side of the Arkansas 
River, going in an easterly direction to Little 
Rock, one hundred and sixty miles distant. 

Van Buren, a town of several thousand in- 
habitants, is a typical Southern community. 
The larger part of the population consists of 
negroes, lounging here and there ; about every- 
thing there hangs an air of indolence and sleepy 
repose. 

Spring weather, with warm, sunshiny days and 
melting snow, which left small streams of 
water everywhere and the soil transformed into a 
sticky and oozy mass; walking the railroad 
track day by day over the worst kind of rock 
ballast ; passing through innumerable small 
villages and several towns of fairly good size ; 
having many and ‘varied experiences with the 
native “ Arkansawyers” in canvassing with our 
souvenirs—these were our experiences during 
the next few days till we finally reached Little 
Rock, the capital and’ metropolis of, the State. 


THR BLACK LINE SHOWS THAT PART OF THE ROUTE TRAVERSED WHICH HAS WEEN DESCRIBED UP 
TO THE END OF THIS INSTALMENT. 


(To be concluded.) y 


The Sailor Cowboys. 
By H. J. Lake. 


This diverting story tells how the mate bought a bull to provide meat for the ship’s company; how 
his purchase proved one too many for him; and how the bull took charge of a barque. 


E/E were apprentices three, B——, 
Ww . . 

C— —, and I, serving our time on a 
Liverpool barque. 

At the time of our ludicrous 
adventure we were anchored at False 
Point, on the Coromandel Coast, loading coolie 
rice. As there was no fresh meat to be pro- 
cured in the near neighbourhood, it was 
customary to buy live cattle and slaughter 
them on board. For this purpose we three lads 
were sent ashore in a suitable boat in charge of 
the first mate, an elderly, bald-headed old 
Cornishman. Starting as a rule at dawn with 
a beaker of fresh water, hard tack (biscuits), and 
some salt junk, we used to alternately pull and 
sail for twenty-five miles up False Bay, through 
a winding mangrove creek, and past the 
southern locks of Cuttack Canal. Here, turn- 
ing off at a tangent through a muddy creek, 
where the ubiquitous mosquito buzzed in 
millions, we eventually arrived, after a two-mile 
pull, at the deserted town of Jombo, now a 
mere ruin, with the exception of a rather fine 
two-storeyed building, evidently at one time an 
official residence. 

The object of our journey was to 
procure live cattle of the humped 
Hindu variety, for slaughtering. 
The beasts were plentiful in this 
neighbourhood, but, unfortunately 
for us, the natives being of the 
Brahmin caste we could not kill on 
the spot, owing to their religious 
scruples. We four absolute new- 
chum “cowboys,” therefore, had 
the doubtfal pleasure of catching, 
throwing, securing, and lowering 
the little beasties into the boat 
from a rather high landing-place. 

These cattle under native con- 
trol were wonderfully docile, but 
on sighting one of us pale-faces 
there would simply be a mad 
stampede or a delirious charge in 
our direction, when, of course, we 
“cowboys” would make hurried 
strategic movements to the rear. 

However, after much trouble 
we succeeded in roping three or 
four cows—not, however, without 
some loss of cuticle and large 
additions to the work of our 
several recording angels. 


poe Sfadygon 


“Dad,” as we had christened our chief mate, 
exhibited remarkable agility for a man of fifty, 
and also very laudable efforts from the point of 
view of suggestions and commands. But it 
began to strike us that his physical efforts ‘n the 
direction of helping us were very slight. How- 
ever, as the sequel will show, we considerably 
altered our opinion some time later. 

As a finale to the cow captures, “Dad” 
decided to invest in a young bull. So, under 
guidance of a native, we left the official-looking 
building a matter of one hundred and fifty yards 
behind, and arrived at a structure somewhat 
resembling a kraal, twelve feet in height, and 
surrounded by a fence of rice straw and withies. 
It had a frail entrance-gate, opening inwards and 
standing, perhaps, five feet high. 

From within the enclosure sounded fierce 
snorts, wrenches, and pawing. Pausing outside, 
our native guide informed us we could secure 
the beast within and carry him, pole-slung, to 
the boat. It sounded easy enough, but when 
we started to enter the kraal, led by “ Dad,” 
I decided to become the rear-guard, as the 


‘(HE SEIZED IT BY 
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sudden disappearance of the plausible native 
struck me as very suspicious. 

However, we boldly advanced—“ Dad” first, 
B—— second, C—— third, and the writer last. 
Having opened the gate we perceived a splendid, 
fierce little beast, with formidable horns as sharp 
as needles, -careering wildly round the centre- 
pole, to which it was head-roped. We lads 
natufally paused, as the bull seemed much more 
formidable than the cows previously handled. 
But the mate, seeing our hesitancy, valorously 
approached the beast and seized it by one horn 
as it twisted and turned; at the same time he 
fired a beautiful exorcism at us, couched in the 
finest deep-sea Billingsgate. 

Having become habituated to the old man’s 
language I had carelessly turned away, being, as 
I thought, quite safe in the rear, when suddenly 
there came an awful yell from “Dad.” Then 
something like a whirlwind happened. As in a 
mist I saw the mate hurl himself through the 
fence, B—— took a magnificent leap and 
cleared the gate, while C—— charged madly 
after him but missed his spring. Then I, the 


* “Jost THEN THE BULL THUNDERED OVER ME” 


unfortunate rear- guard, becoming suddenly 
aware that the bull was loose, took likewise to 
my heels. But, alas! C——, flinging himself 
despairingly at the gate, brought it down with 
a crash, tripping at the same time on the top of 
it. I, of course, suffered in the inevitable 
collision, landing with an awful howl on the top 
of poor C Just then the bull thundered 
over me, grazing my left elbow and slightly 
drawing blood. Underneath, C—— curdled 
the very marrow in my bones with wild, unearthly 
bellowings ; he apparently thought I was the 
bull slowly crushing him to death. 

Around the corner of the kraal facing the 
open plain I could hear the mate laughing at his 
presumed escape—prematurely, however, for the 
retreating bull suddenly caught sight of his 
brick-red face, surmounted by a gauzed topee, 
and charged with a bellow, while we three 
apprentices, having somewhat recovered our- 
selves, watched with keen interest. 

Straight as a die for our noble first officer 
charged the avenger. Horror flamed into the 
mate’s eyes and down dropped his lantern jaw. 

Wildly he looked around for an 

avenue of escape, but, alas! the 

kraal was cut off. 
Seeing nothing for it but flight, 
“Dad” dropped his topee 
and sprinted as if a legion 
of demons was after him 
for the empty house, dis- 
tant a hundred and fifty 
yards, while we three 
spectators rolled about in 
an agony of mirth to see 
our bald-headed old chief 
flying for his life, all legs 
and arms, with the bull 
close on his heels. 

Almost to our disap- 
pointment, “Dad” won 
by a hair, just reaching 
the open door and dash- 
ing upstairs with a howl 
as the bull reached the 
threshold. The infuriated 
brute paused for an in- 
stant, and then disap- 
peared with a snort into 
the jungle near by. 

We boys were literally 
sore with laughter, only 
recovering ourselves when 
“Dad” appeared on the 
upper veranda of the 
house and treated us all to the most awful 
exhibition of quarter-deck language I had heard 
up to date, 
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Having fetched him his topee we tried to 
persuade him to come down, but he absolutely 
refused to evacuate his position until we in some 
way managed to catch the bull. 

Seeing “ Dad” had paid for the little brute we 
eventually prevailed on a couple of natives, by 
judicious bribery, to head-rope and throw him, 
whereupon we valiantly slung him on a pole, 
after some trouble, and staggered triumphantly 
to the boat. 


the bull slowly recovered from its cramped con- 
dition and assumed an erect position, it began 
to take an interest in things. It led off by 
aiming a vicious prod at the broad stern of our 
stout and ancient carpenter, who immediately 
evinced surprising agility. Without stopping to 
analyze the assault, he disappeared with a plain- 
tive wail through a handy door near by. Then 
followed a veritable pandemonium — Scotland 
was defeated in one act. All hands vanished 


SHEN FOLLOWED A VEKITARLE PANDEMONIUM.” 


After many weary hours’ pulling and _ sailing 
we arrived alongside the barque, where the 
crew, a grinning crowd of Scotsmen, awaited 
us. 
We thought all fun was over with our friend 
the bull, but I truly believe “ Dad” was smart- 
ing over his humiliation and determined that 
someone else should have a little excitement as 
well. Anyhow, when the little beast had been 
hoisted on board, he somehow managed to 
unship his moorings, whereupon the chief mate 
disappeared with a wicked grin to the safety of 
the high poop, and awaited developments. As 


like ghosts. Some scrambled over the side and 
hung by their hands, while others swarmed aloft 
in a desperate hurry. Meanwhile the victorious 
bull took complete charge of the deck, whilst 
from the safety of the quarter-deck that old 
sinner the mate, with a twinkle in his eye and 
almost choking with merriment, hurled sarcasm 
and accusations of cowardice at his crew, after 
the manner in which he had previously treated 
us lads. 

Presently the steward, a fat, heavy man of 
Welsh extraction, with his brother the second 
matgg—a long, lanky individual—made up their 
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minds to be brave. The steward came to the 
conclusion that, if he could only seize the bull's 
tail, the rest would be easy. 

While we boys stood within the safety of our 
house, firing off 
facetious remarks, the 
daring steward crept 
cautiously round the 
angle of our domicile 
in pursuit of the wildly- 
waving caudal appen- 
dage. He had nearly 
reached the goal of his 
desire, with eyes almost 
out of his head in anti- 
cipation of triumph, 
when the brute wheeled _ 
like lightning, his horns 
missing the, steward by 
a hair’s breadth. In an 
awful condition of funk 
the steward turned and 
fled—to charge blindly 
into his long, lanky 
brother coming in the 


opposite direction. 
Jdown they crashed ‘in 
a heap; they never 


stopped to examine 
possible damages, but 
struggled to their feet 
and dashed __ instantly 
into the safety of the 
after-cabin. 

Next some of our re- 
sourceful Scots got a 
rope and with two or 
three seamen on each 
end tried to trip the 
bull. 

The strategy was 
useless, however, for he 
charged the. animated 
ends alternately, whereat 
there was a mirth-mak- 
ing scatter. : 

Things, might have ~ 
gone on in this way in- 
definitely, with the bull 
in charge of the ship and 
the rest of us quite helpless, if it had not been 
for a half-bred Mexican seaman, who, calmly 
walking from for’ard with an extemporized lasso, 
waited near a bollard for the bull’s charge. It 
came soon enough, whereupon the half-breed 


Vol. xix. 22 as ede ee: 


head-roped him dexterously and noosed him 
down short to the deck. It was surprising then 
to see the nonchalant bravery of our crew; they 
actually patted the game little beggar, though 


“OTHE HALE-RKFED HEAD-KOPED HIM DEXTEROUSLY AND NOOSED HIM DOWN 


SHORT TO 1HR DECK. 


their voices still had a tremor in them. So 
ended our exploits as amateur cowboys. It 
only remains to add that our carpenter sat on 
a cushion for many days and resented bitterly 
any allusion to his summary retreat. 


Our latest departure—chatty 
descriptions of interesting 
journeys, each illustrated by 
at least a hundred photo- 
graphs, showing every step, 
so to speak, of the route 
traversed. By the aid of these 
articles and pictures you may 
make “ personally - conducted 
tours" all over the world 
without quitting your easy- 
chair, This month our journey 
embraces Australia and New 
Zealand. 


(1) We land at Melbourne, a 
city with a magnificent harbour, 
wide streets, and stately public 
buildings. 


(2) After a stroll along Collins 
Street, one of the principal busi- 
ness thoroughfares, we visit 


(3.) Government House, a hand- 
some and imposing - looking 
mansion 


(4.) Next in. order come the 
Houses of Parliament, built in 
classic stylé of a practically in- 
destructible material known as 
bluestone.” 


(5) Leaving Melbourne and 
ravelling northwards, we break 
our journey to inspect the won- 
derful Jenolan Caves of New 
South Wales, with their beautiful 
rock formations 


we see the “ Weeping, Roc! 
Wentworth Falls — a veri 
natural gem. 


(7.) Arrived at Sydney. we leave 
the busy railway station and pass 
out into the teeming streets of the 
city itself, chief among which, 
perhaps, must be mentioned 


(8.) George Street. a really 
splendid thoroughfare, lined with 
many palatial buildings. 
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(13.) Darling Harbour decidedly 
interesting. Here we may see 
snorting engines drawing huge 
trainloads of wool destined for 
shipment to the British market. 


(16.) Quitting the capital with 
regret, we hurry on to busy 
Newcastle, where we find many 
ships loading cargoes of coal for 
far-distant ports. 


(10.) Government House. which 
looks exactly like some English 
nobleman’s castle. 


(14.) Lovers of the beautiful in 
Nature will revel in Kuring-gat 
Chase quite close to, Sydney, 
while 


(18.) the interesting operation of 
sheep-shearing. Rows of deft 
fingered men relieve the timid 
animals of their fleeces in an 
incredibly short time 


(11) A tip to the University, 
prettily situated in its own 
‘must not be omitted. 


(15.) the National Park at Wat 
molla will delight them grea 
the - coast scenery hereabouts 
being parucularly fine 


(12.) Then there is the Royal 
N, Depér at Garden Island, in 
beautiful Sydney Harbour, after 
which we shall find a run to 


S 


(20.) Emerging from the station, Fy) 
S) we wend our way to Uf 
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(22.) Next on our list are the 
Treasury buildings, after which 
we may seek change in a run 


(23.) down the broad Brisba 
river, passing a smart little gun- 
boat of the Australian Squadron 
at anchor. 


io Ef (24) Moving onwards, wi 
(EJ encounter some typical 


SS w= 


scenery in the Glass Mountains, 


: aC 
(25.) visiting another station en 
121.) the Parliament House, a fine LAR route and marvelling at the vast KF 
building of stone. SS herds and flocks maintained on |@ 
Ao great ranges. 
e 


(26) Our ‘next halting-place is 
Townsville, where we may 


27.) stroll along the beach and 
gaze out over what is here prac- 
tically a vast lagoon, protected by 
the Great Barrier reet 


(28.) Onwards again we go, en 
rqute for Cooktown, passing the 
beautiful Bloomfield Falls. 


(29.) At Cooktown itself, we 
must not forget to inspect Capt 
Cook's, monument, placed in a 
commanding position overlooking } >) 
the water. A flying trip to = 


(30.) Emu Vale waterfall, even 
more beautiful perhaps than the 
Bloomfield Cascade, completes 
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GI) Turning westwards now 
from Melbourne, we reach the 
pretty litle town of Geelong. 
afterwards scaling 


(32.) the Grampian Mountains 
to inspect the curious freak of 
Nature known as the Oyster 
Rocks at Middleton’s Gap. 


(33.) Another beauty spot that 
must not be missed is the 
Mathinna Falls. at Mount Monda. 


~ G4) Continuing. we Pass through 
lount_ Gambier. 
mountain. of the 


(35.) passing thence to Sirath 
albyn, very English-like with its 
well-kept, tree-lined streets 


G6.) Next on our list is Adelaide, 
the capital of South Australia, a 
fine city indeed. 


(37.) Here, after leaving the rail- ¥ 


way station, always very busy, 
we may inspect 


(38.) the Government. Wharf 
and the shipping. The fine 
vessels to be seen here loading 
and discharging cargo testify to 
the importance of the port 


G39.) A visit to a farm some 

AY distance inland where we see 
W enormous wagons being loaded f 

( with wheat for transport (0 the 

railway, gives us some idea of 
where p 


y (40.) the enormous stocks to be 
seen at Wallaroo come from 


(41.) at the Jetty, we shall find FQ 
numbers of large sailing vess¢|s 
and steamers loading wheat for 
the British and other markets. 


(42.) A run to Port Pirie will 
show us a very different scene 


smefiews in full blast, blackening N 
the (sky, Wit the}r |stioke 
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(43.) Mention of smelters suggests 
mines, and accordingly we_may 
take a trip over the New South 
Wales border to_ inspect the 
famous Broken Hill Mine 


(44.) Setting out_again, we cross 
Spencer Gulf to Port Lincoln, and 
then, greatly daring, we follow 
the overland telegraph to the 
far-distant Northern Territory. 


camel caravan through wastes 
of sand, scrub, and mountain 


\ | (45.) After leaving the railway 
\| and civilization, we proceed by 
© 


(46.) Alice Springs, where we 
get a glimpse of the lonely life 
Jed by the telegraph operators 
and other dwellers “ out back. 


THE 
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(47.) We may also encounter a 
wandering tribe of blackfellows, 
but these are very shy and rapidly 
disappearing. 


(48.) Occasional cattle stations 
are encountered as we get 
farther north, and finally we 
reach our journey’s end, 


3») (49.) Port Darwin, an unpreten- (& 
tious town, as might be expected, 1S) 
seeing how far it lies from the PX 
centres of population. 4 


(50.) It has its attractions, how- 
ever, and East Point Avenue 
affords a charming glimpse of 
natural beauty. 


(51.) Our wanderings next take 
us to Western Australia, where 
we begin our téur at Albany, 
picturesquely situated on King 
George Sound. 


(52.) Passing through pleasant 
little York, nestling by the river- 
side, we reach 


(53.) the busy town and port of 
Fremantle, facing the Indian 


(54.) The station, with its many 
lines and congested traffic, hints 
at the commercial activity of the 
place, and down by the harbour 
wwe may see] 
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(62.) Leaving mining behind 
us, we next take a trip into the 
bush to visit a tribe of natives 
grotesquely painted for a“ cor- 
roboree,”” 


(55.) enormous stocks of whear. 

reminiscent of those we inspected (59) Kalgoorlie, where some 

at Adelaide, awaiting shipment exciting scenes took place after 
the first“ rush” set in. 


(63) Our last Journey in Western 


(56.) If we are lucky, too we 
may see the landing of the mails 


from the steamer from “home” | 


Australia 1s to Broome, far in the 
north, where we shall see a fleet 
of pearling luggers about to leave 


—always an interesting event. 


WW 67.) Onwards we go now to 
Perth, the capital, where Govern- 
ment House, prettily situated 
on rising ground, attracts our 
aitention. 


(58.) From here we take train to 
the mining town of Coolgardie, 
passing on to its younger brother 


for the fishery. 


(60) Here we shall find much 
to interest and instruct in a visit 
to the Great Boulder Mine, a 
veritable hive of indusiry. 


asmania is ouc next objec- 
tive Taking steamer from Mel- 
bourne, we land on that fertile 
sland and take train to pleasant 
Launceston, which, 


y 


(70.) a splendid view of which 
is to be obtained from the emi 
nence known as Garden Hill 


(66) We now come to Hobart. 
picturesquely _ situated by the 
waterside, with Mount Welling- 
ton rising majestically in rear, 


(67) A good view of the city 
is to be obtained from the open 
space called the Domain. Con- 
tinuing our ramble, 
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(73.) Government Hermitage 
Hotel, nestling at its base, we 
may spend a most enjoyable 
time, making excursions (0 many 
points of surpassing interest, as. 
for instance, 


——$ 1 


68.) We pause at Government 
House, a substantial: and com- 
fortable-looking residence. 


(69.) Embarking on a steam 
again, we now sail for Bl 
Harbour, New Zealand, pro- 
ceeding thence to Dunedin, a 
well-built and prosperous city, 


: SS 
(74,) the sublime Hochstetter Ice 
Falls, in places two miles across; 


(75.) the wonderful Tasman 
Glacier, which puts many a Swiss 
(71.) Next comes Queenstown, rival in the shade nd 

situated on beautiful Lake Waka- 

tipy, with snow-clad mountains 

in rear. Then we journey north- 

wards to majestic 


(76.) the aptly- named Mount 
Glorious. in the all-too-little- 
known Copland Valley. 


(72.) Mount Cook, which, seen 
from the Copland Pass. presents 
asplendid spectacle At the 
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(81.) Hokitika, the capital of . : a 
Westland, the late Mr Seddon’s " 


constituency, and 


(77.) Another magnificent. peak 

is Mount Batloon, which, as seen 
from Milford Track. bears a FR 
strong resemblance to the Matter 
horn. 


(82.) pretty litle Greymouth, 
located on a site sloping down 
to the waterside. 


(78.) Leaving the mountains with @) 
regret, we next visit Lyttelton, 
and then hasten on to wy) 


(83. The country everywhere is 
charming. and at Hawk's Crag, 
Buller Gorge, we see a really 


- exquisite piece of scenery. 
(79.) the important city of Christ a 


church, looking out over the 
waters of Pegasus Bay. 


DY (84.) On the Inangahua River 
We may witness a coach being 
punted across the stream. Then 


(80.) Weohave just time to we hasten on to 


inspect the handsome cathedral 
and then cross the island to 


(85.) Nelson, on tne shores of 
Tasman Bay, whence we take 
steamer to 


(86.) Wellington where the, 
many wharves, lined with fine |/ 
ships, speak of commercial pros 
perity 


(87,.) The town itself is prettily 
situated and well laid out, and 
Possesses some excellent streets, 


(88.) Among these may be 
tioned Lambton Quay wt 
presents a very animated 
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(93.) afterwards paying a visit 10 
a Maori village and witnessing a 
curious dance 


(97.) We may see, too, the big 
mail-steamers from San Francisco 
and elsewhere lying at their 
berths. 


189.) Moving on northwards, we 
enjoy a run up the beautiful 
Wanganui River, afterwards 
travelling to 


(94.) Lake Roloomahaua and 

Mount Tarawera next claim - 

(90.) Napier, where, from Bluff our attention. Then we turn (98. Nore ete 
i "! 0 spread out acro 

Hill. we see the town spread ou towards scrost ae eave cee 


forests, travelling steadily on ull 
we reach 


before us. 


(99.) picturesque litle Whan- 
gare, situated. in a very interest- 
ing region. 


) (95) the imposing city.of Auck: 
Ch land, with its splendid harbour, 5) 


(91.) Next we make a trp 10 
Mount Egmont. visiting Dawson ]@ 
Falls, a beautiful cascade 


(96) across the wharves of 
which an excellent view of the 
town itself 1s obtainable, 


(100.) A trip to the Whangarei 
Falls —delicate cascades drop- 
ping sheer over avvertical, tree- 
embowered cliff—brings our long. 
journey to-an-end. But a tithe 
of the points of interest have 
been visited yet.we-have at least 
seen something of the cities and 
territories of the Antipodes. 


Q) Now we hurry on to the 
jew Zealand wonderland. and 
behold the awe-inspiring War 
mangu Geyser in eruption, 


The majority of our photographs 
are courte lent by the Avents- 
General of Victoria, New Souris 
Wales, Queensland. South Australia, West Australia, Tasmania, and New id: the remainder are supplied by the well-known firms 
of Messrs. Underwood & Underwood, London snd New York, and N. P. wards, of Littlehampton. 


By SaLvaTORE MARESCO. 


Raimondo Pace, an Italian farmer, killed a man in a fit of passion. 


He was arrested and 


sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment, but escaped, and all trace of him was lost until a 


few months ago. 


This story relates the strange fashion ir which the man had endeavoured 


to expiate his crime during the years when he was missing. 


A FFTER spending eight years in 
PA voluntary confinement, immured 
f in a cell of his own construction, 
EQ7.Ng| and undergoing greater hardships 
~~ and privations than he would have 
had to endure had he submitted to the term of 
imprisonment imposed on him for manslaughter, 
an Italian, who was legally an escaped convict, 
has again fallen into 
the hands of the law, | 
to discover that his 
self-inflicted punish- 
ment counts for no- 
thing and that he 
will have to serve 
the whole of the ten 
years’ sentence ori- 
ginally passed upon 
him. 

Seldom do the 
romances of fiction 
yield a stranger story 
than that of Rai- 
mondo Pace’s _at- 
tempt to expiate his 
offence by constitut- 
ing himself his own 
jailer, imagining that 
thereby he would 


time was up he would be free to take his place 
unmolested among his fellow-men. Had he 
chosen he could easily have made his way to 
some other country and started life afresh with 
small chance of ever being recaptured, but his 
conscience would not permit him to shirk the 
punishment he believed he had justly incurred. 
He was forty-five years old at the time he 
committed the deed 
which brought about 
his trial for murder. 
He owned a large 
farm at Foggia, in 
the south of Italy, 
and, according to the 
modest Italian stand- 
ard, was accounted 
a well-to-do man, for 
he occupied a com- 
fortable house and 
employed several 


hands. He was a 
simple-minded, 
thrifty, industrious 


fellow, genuinely 
devout, and held in 
high esteem by all 
his neighbours. His 
besetting sin was a 


satisfy the require- violent temper, which 

ments of the law, . ’ — " he strove in vain to 
«? RAIMONDO PACE'S HOUSR IN WHICH HE INCARCHKATED HIMSELE FOR 

and that when his “¥roma) “oP MOY GnTivEARy eos oe roto, ~«sControl. It was 
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generally understood that solely 
on this account he had never 
married, bachelorhood being one 
of the penalties which he imposed 
upon himself because of his in- 
ability to repress his outbursts of 
rage. 

Among the men who worked 
for him was one Emanuel Marco, 
a big, surly, morose, ill - favoured 
fellow, who took great delight in 
provoking his master’s too-easily- 
aroused wrath. The other hands, 
who were devoted to Pace be- 
cause, despite his hot temper, he 
was an indulgent employer, fre- 
quently warned Marco, as was 
brought out in the evidence at the 
trial, that he would go too far some 
day, and Pace would do him a 
serious injury. 

“T should like to see him strike 
me,” Marco was wont to reply on 
these occasions. “I am a match 
for him or any other man. Any- 
how, I should like a chance to 
have the law on him. Then I 
should be even with him.” 

“Even with him for what?” he 
was asked. 

“‘Just because I hate him.” 

“But what do you hate him 
for?” 

“Oh, just because he is he, and 
I am I.” 

And this unreasoning hatred it 
was which ultimately cost Marco his life and 
Pace eight years’ confinement in a living tomb, 
which the law refuses to recognise as furnishing 
any ground for mitiguting.his sentence. 

One day Marco ill-treated some of the farm 
stock, and when taken to task by Pace replied 
insolently that he knew far better how cattle 
should be dealt with than Pace did, and that 
if Pace wanted another lesson he would soon 
show him that he was the better man of the two. 

In a fit of blind fury the farmer seized a 
fence rail and struck Marco over the head with 
it. When they picked the man up he was dead 
—his skull had been fractured. 

Pace’s mad rage instantly gave way to uncon- 
trollable grief and remorse. He asked that the 
police should be sent for at once and that he 
should be given up to justice. At his trial he 
rejected all the pleas of extenuating circum- 
stances which his counsel advanced in his 
behalf He declared that he was a murderer, 
and besought the judge and jury to make his 
sentence as heavy as they could. 


“ME SEIZED A FENCE KAM, AND STRUCK MARCO OVER THE HEAD WITH IT.” 


“There is no excuse for me,” he exclaimed. 
“T have broken God’s law; I have taken a 
human life, and Divine justice demands that I 
should be punished for it.” 

More merciful than Pace himself, the jury 
brought in a verdict of manslaughter, and he 
was sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. 

Pace was taken to a local jail to await trans- 
portation to one of the State prisons. Because 
he had so readily submitted himself to the 
disposition of the law, and had openly courted 
its most stringent penalty, no one dreamed 
that he would attempt to escape, and he 
was somewhat carelessly guarded. He was 
lodged in a cell on the ground floor, with a large 
grated window overlooking the street. When 
one of the keepers unlocked the cell door the 
next morning to take Pace his breakfast it was 
discovered that he was missing. The loosely- 
fitted bars had been wrenched from their 
fastenings. A great hue and cry was raised 
and the country round about was scoured, but 
no trace of Pacé was, found, 
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Months went by and he still eluded detec- 
tion, so that it was generally concluded that he 
had fled to that haven of refuge for Italian 
malefactors—America. Popular feeling in Italy 
is always on the side of the man who outwits 
the law. Pace’s neighbours conceived a greater 
admiration for him than ever. They had 
hitherto rated him as an honest man, but a 
rether dull one; now, 
they thought, he had — 
proved himself a really \\ awe 
smart fellow and a clever 
actor, for it was of course 
assumed that his show of 
grief and remorse, his re- 
fusal to admit that there 
were any extenuating cir- 
cumstances, and his calm 
acquiescence in the sen- 
tence imposed on him, 
were all put on to deceive 
the custodians of the law 
and render his escape 
easier of accomplishment. 

Fabiano Fosco, an old 
servitor of Pace’s, took 
over the farm; he dis- 
missed all the hands and 
worked the place himself, 
living alone in the house. 
Curious to relate, his dis- 
position underwent a 
singular change. As 
Pace’s employé he had 
been a sociable old fellow, 
fond of a pipe, a glass, 
and a convivial gossip. 
But as his own master he 
lost all his geniality, spoke 
to no one unless abso- 
lutely compelled, and 
lived as much as possible 
the life of a recluse, permitting no one even 
to cross the threshold of the house. As the 
years went by it began to be rumoured that 
old Fosco had become a miser, an opinion 
which gained strength from his solitary and 
penurious habits. The house shared in the 
evil reputation of its owner ; the superstitious 
peasantry affirmed that it was haunted, and that 
Fosco was in league with the evil spirits, to 
whom he had sold himself for gold. 

One day a mason was engaged by Fosco to 
make some repairs on the roof, which leaked 
badly. He was not, however, allowed to enter 
the house ; Fosco told him that all the work he 
wanted done could be attended to from the out- 
side. After mounting to the roof the workman 
—as workmen will—sat down to smoke a pipe 


before beginning his labours. Then, according 
to the story he told in the village afterwards, he 
heard strange groans and weird mutterings 
coming from somewhere under the roof. He 
fled, and his tale sufficed to confirm the previous 
suspicions that there were ghosts in the place. 
One day, when Fosco had gone off to the 
village, a lad, more daring than honest, decided 


“WIS TALE SUFFICED TO CONFIRM THE PREVIOUS SUSPICIONS THAT THERE WERE 
GHOSTS IN THE PLACE.” 


to take advantage of his absence to see if he 
could not discover where the supposed miser hid 
his gold. He managed to gain an entrance by 
forcing a window, and searched the ground floors 
without discovering any signs of a place of 
concealment where wealth was likely to be 
hidden. ‘Uhere were no holes in the walls, no 
loose boards, no secret panels. He mounted 
to the floors above, but in the upper rooms his 
search was equally futile. 

Above the top floor was an attic, entered by a 
trap-door in the ceiling ; a ladder in a corner of 
the room furnished the means of obtaining 
access to. it. It was there, perhaps, thought the 
predatory youth, that the miser had hidden his 
hoard. Perhaps, also—and he shuddered at the 
thought —the. ghostG, qh wheneso far, he had 
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discovered no signs, had their abiding-place 
there! A struggle between the lad’s cupidity 
and superstitious fear ensued, but cupidity won. 
Adjusting the ladder, the boy stealthily mounted 
it. When near the top it shifted a little, and 
in so doing made some noise. 

“Is that you, Fabiano?” exclaimed a voice 
from: somewhere in the attic, in weak, hollow 
tones. 

With a yell of terror the boy dropped from 
the ladder to the floor, spraining his arm badly, 
but that did not prevent him fleeing from the 
house at top speed. Not for all the gold of 
all the misers in the world would he have 
attempted to enter that attic, for he was certain 
that the words he had heard had been uttered 
by a ghost. And the villagers, to whom he 
told the thrilling story of his adventure— 
omitting, of course, all reference to his pur- 
pose in exploring the house — declared that 
Fosco had a spirit in the place to guard his gold. 


the house. In all probability, they decided, he 
was harbouring some lunatic for the sake of the 
money he got for it, for in Italy there is a strong 
prejudice against mad-houses, and people will 
go to any lengths to avoid sending their 
demented relations to such institutions. . 

One morning, after he had milked the cows, 
Fosco, on returning to the house, found it 
surrounded by carabiniers. 

“What do you want?” he shouted. “ Don’t 
goin there! I forbid you to enter the house!” 

His protests only strengthened the suspicions 
of the minions of the law that something was 
wrong within. They promptly placed a guard over 
the agitated Fosco, and half-a-dozen men entered 
the house. When they arrived at the room 
under the attic the ladder was gone and the 
trap-door in the ceiling was closed. Nothing 
daunted, they mounted to the roof, and, forcing 
an entrance through it, confronted—Raimondo 
Pace! 


““THEY CONFKONTED RAIMONDO PACE ! 


The tale finally got to the ears of the police, 
who were somewhat less credulous. Putting 
this and that together, they fell to speculating as 
to the cause of Fosco’s hermit-like life, and, dis- 
missing the ghost theory, they came to the con- 
clusion that he really had someone concealed in 


But they did not recognise in the haggard, 
feeble, prematurely old man before them the 
stalwart farmer who had disappeared eight years 
before under such sensational circumstances. 
Pace, however, supposing they had come 
expressly to arrest him, exclaimed, “ Well, you 


have got me, but I have 
served eight years of my 
sentence, anyhow.” 

On being interrogated 
by the local magistrate, he 
told an extraordinary story, 
which subsequent investi- 
gation fully confirmed. 
After he had been sen- 
tenced and lodged in jail 
he began to reflect on the 
long term of imprisonment 
that lay before him. Like 
all Italians, he had a great 
horror of penal institutions. 
He had no desire to cheat 
the law by evading his 
sentence — his own sense 
of justice demanded that 
expiation of his crime—but 
he resolved that he would 
serve it in his own way. 
He reasoned that it could 
make no difference to the 
authorities at the end of 
his term if he were able 
to satisfy them that he 
had submitted to punish- 
ment at least as rigorous 
as the law would have 
inflicted on him. 

After escaping from 
the prison he made his 
way to the house of a 
friend, who concealed 
him until the hue and 
cry was over. Mean- 
while, he had seen the 
faithful Fosco, who 
agreed to take over the 
farm and keep secret his 
master’s presence in the 
house. While Pace was 
still in hiding with his 
friend, Fosco, carrying 
out his directions, con- 
structed in the attic a 
cell of the ordinary size, 
and one night, after all 
search for him had 
been abandoned, Pace 
returned to his house 
and betook himself 
to the apartment that 
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had been prepared for 
him. : 

From that moment, until 
discovered by the cara- 
biniers, he declares he 
never left it, and Fosco’s 
statement bears him out. 
He held no communication 
with anybody except Fosco, 
and that only through the 
trap-door. His only bed- 
ding was a pallet of straw, 
and he issued strict orders 
to his jailer that the only 
food served him should be 
bread and water. To that 
diet he rigidly adhered, 
despite the protests of his 
old servitor that he was 
treating himself worse 
than he would be treated 
in any jail in Europe. 
“TIT have my own con- 
science to satisfy, as well 

as the law,” was Pace’s 

invariable answer to 
these pleadings. 
Without artificial 
warmth, he suffered in- 
tensely from the cold 
of winter, and hardly 
less from the heat of 
summer, for his cell, 
being right under the 
roof, became a minia- 
ture oven under the 
rays of the fierce Italian 
sun. But he would 
show himself no mercy. 
“TI have punished 
myself worse than the 
law itself would have 
punished me,” he said, 
bitterly, when told that 
he would have to serve 
the whole of his sen- 
tence over again, ‘and 
yet you tell me that it 
counts for nothing ! 

It is not just, and to 

justice I sacrificed my- 

self when I might easily 
have escaped to some 
other country.” 


A “Floating Gold-Mine.” 


By F. 


‘TEMPLE, 


This article deals with an extraordinary American millionaire, who has lived for nearly twenty years 
on board a palatial steam-yacht moored in an Essex river, occupying some part of his time by 
giving away large sums of money to a certain proportion of the scores of applicants who besiege 


him day and night. 
lucky persons without the asking! 


Sal OW many readers of THe Wipe 

| WorLbD Macazink, possessing an 
ocean-going steam-yacht and blessed 
with an abundance of riches, would 
elect to constantly reside on the 
vessel, moored in one spot, for nearly twenty 
years—and that spot an anchorage in an ex- 
posed East Coast estuary, where the ordinary 
contrast between the English winter and the 
attractions of sunnier climes is often strongly 
accented ? 

Such is the strange procedure of an American 
owner, whose steamship, the Va/freyia, has long 
been a familiar object in the river Colne, Essex, 
where he furnishes what are probably unique 


contributions both to the annals of yachting and | 


the records of philanthropy. 

It is now about nineteen years since Mr. 
Bayard Brown’s yacht, the Lady Torfrida (after- 
wards sold to the Grand Duke Michael of 
Russia, and replaced by the Va/frevia), 
terminated an extended cruise by dropping 
anchor a few hundred yards off the small Essex 
seaport of Brightlingsea, where the Colne is 
about half a mile wide, near its confluence with 
the North Sea. There Mr. Brown has ever since 
remained, the big yacht 
being in continual use as 


a marine house - boat 
summer and winter. | 
Valfrevia, originally | 


owned by Sir Wm, Pearce, 
Bart., is a fine screw 
steamer of seven hundred 
and thirty-five tons, hand- 
somely appointed, with 
modern equipment, elec- 
tric light, auxiliary steam 
and electric appliances, 
steam launch, ete., and 
was constructed at a cost 
of about forty thousand 
pounds, apart from the 
expense of decorating and 
furnishing. Besides spa- 
cious quarters for owner 
and friends, she provides ms 
accommodation for a crew TE “ FLoaTiING 
of about three dozen men. 


From aj 


ON BOARD THIS FINE VESSEL AN FCCENTRIC MI{LIONARR\HAS) MADE HIS HOME. 


Sometimes this eccentric gentleman even bestows hundreds of pounds upon 
This seemingly incredible state of affairs is described below. 


Although in the nineteen years since the Valfrevia 
was launched there have been great develop- 
ments in yacht construction, as in all branches 
of marine architecture, there are to-day but few 
privately-owned vessels of larger size afloat ; and 
among the fleet of big yachts seen every season 
on the Colne yachting station none presents 
more graceful or smarter lines. 

Vor a long time after Mr. Brown’s arrival 
steam was constantly kept up and a full crew 
maintained, ready to start for any destination at 
the shortest notice. These unusual circum- 
stances, with others, directed public attention 
to the yacht, and numerous stories were in 
circulation, many of them unfounded rumours, 
with regard to the vessel and its owner. But 
when the scale on which Mr. Brown remuner- 
ated persons who rendered him little services 
ashore, and distributed largess among even 
those who did not, became known, passing 
attention quickly developed into eager interest 
and speedily culminated in popular excitement. 

People of the district almost tumbled over 
one another in their rush for the millionaire’s 
yacht, and not a few received substantial dona- 
tions, in, some cases amounts largely exceeding 
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PRACTICALLY EVERY DAY, SUMMER AND WINTER, BOATS ARE RANGED ROUND THE 
YACHT, CONTAINING WOULD-BE APPLICANTS FOR THE MILLIONAIRE'S BOUNTY, 


From a Photo. 


their highest expectations. An immediate result 
was the advent of gold-hunters not only from 
very many districts of Essex and Suffolk, but 
from London and places gven more distant, all 
intent on obtaining relief from financial embar- 
rassment or the immediate exchange of a daily 
routine more or less uncongenial for a future of 
leisured affluence. These included visitors who 
tenaciously claimed kin with the millionaire, 
some of them taking up temporary residence in 
the locality to press the claim, and proving a 
source of annoyance through their unfortunate 
delusions. 

It is not surprising to find, therefore, that the 
visits of the suppliants were after a little time 
severcly, if somewhat capriciously, discouraged. 
Local boatmen received subsidies of one pound 
a week each, on condition thaf they did not 
ferry people to the yacht, and for days, even 
weeks at a time, the Vadfreyia’s 
owner would take no notice of the 
flotilla of boats in waiting. This 
soon weeded out the long-distance 
applicants, who, with all their zeal, 
could not afford the uncertainty of 
the game, even though aware that, 
occasionally, Mr. Brown, relenting, 
gave distributions of cash on a 
more than usually lavish scale. 

But the pursuit of the millionaire 
by many of the people-of the 
adjacent districts, and by numbers 
from a greater distance who have 
managed to get a place on the list 
of those to whose personal applica- 

* tions he responds (occasionally, if 
not regularly), continues till the 
present time. And so, while the 
conveyance of suppliants to the 
yacht forms the chief occupation 


of most of the local boatmen, the 
Vol. xix.—24, 


— pilgrimage to the Va/frey:a to 
solicit the bounty of its owner has 
long been one of the regular 
industries of the district. 

A very large number of persons 
have participated for years in Mr. 
Brown’s_ benefactions, and to a 
surprising extent. Nor are they 
simply the poor and destitute. 
‘They include labourers, boatmen, 
gardeners, artificers, and foremen 
in various trades, yachtsmen and 
sailors, ex-public servants (and the 
wives and other female relatives of 
these), with a liberal admixture of 
publicans and innkeepers, shop- 
keepers and other traders, and a 
sprinkling of farmers, salaried 
officers of large corporations, etc. Even pro- 
fessional men and persons who are owners of 
freehold property of material extent have re- 
ceived cash gifts of large amount. 

Many cottagers have long been in receipt of 
one pound and more per week, while some of 
the other classes get several pounds—even ten 
pounds and upwards frequently—and all occa- 
sionally have extra donations of considerably 
greater sums. Local agricultural labourers earn- 
ing thirteen shillings a week have been handed 
as much as fifty pounds at one time—equal to 
eighteen months’ wages; donations to other 
astonished recipients have run into hundreds at 
a time. Some of these sums, incredible as it 
may sound, have been given unsolicited to 
traders and professional men with whom the 
millionaire has had some personal dealings. 
‘Toa local curate he sent three hundred pounds, 


EXTENDING IN “OPEN ORDER” TO CATCH, THE PHILANTHROPIST'S EVR, 
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intended as a 
wedding present; 
and there are 
various substan- 
tial farmers and 
others in the 
immediate neigh- 
bourhood = who 
admit receiving 
from him in two 
or three recent 
years several 
hundred pounds 
or more each. 
Some have even 
got as much as a 
thousand pounds 
at one time. 

Most of Mr. 
Brown’s disburse- 
ments are on a 
scale of princely 
munificence. The 
captain of his 
yacht, apart from 
periodical gifts, has for many years enjoyed 
a salary of one thousand pounds per annum, 
and it may, perhaps, not be without interest to 
mention that the earliest of the transactions 
which transformed the Va//reyia into a floating 
gold-mine in local estimation was the payment 
by the owner of ten pounds to a small inn- 
keeper for driving him some three miles to the 
shore at the close of an evening walk. 

At one time the sums donated on board the 
yacht must have reached two thousand pounds 
monthly. They are now much less, but it has 


EVEN ROUGH AND WET WEATHEK DOES NOT DISCOURAGE THE MONEY-SEEKERS, 
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ONE OF THE MILLIONAIRE’S GENEROUS DAYS—FAVOURED APPLICANTS LEAVING THE YACHT. 


From a Photo. 


been computed that, since his arrival in the 
Colne, Mr. Brown’s distributions to individuals 
have aggregated something like a quarter of a 
million pounds sterling. 

Practically every day, summer and winter, 
some boats are ranged round the yacht ; some- 
times twenty or thirty are assembled at one time, 
containing sixty or seventy people. Of these the 
majority are women, some of whom walk five or 
six miles to the shore, hire a boatman (paid 
partly by results), and trudge home again 
afterwards; and this they will do on several 
consecutive days, even in bad 
weather, until, in their own phrase- 
ology, they “ get paid.” 

Early in the afternoon the boats 
assemble in groups round the 
yacht, the occupants prepared with 
wraps and refreshments for the 
contingency of a protracted wait. 
From the shore the boatmen watch 
for signs on the yacht — distant 
some three or four hundred yards 
—that the owner is astir, while 
their prospective passengers shelter 
close at hand. Mr. Brown is not 
an upholder of the early-rising con- 
vention, and, like his celebrated 
countryman, Mr. ‘T. A. Edison, 
does not see why people go to bed 
merely because it is night ; so the 
afternoon is sometimes very far 
advanced before he quits his private 
apartinentsy Tf he has not appeared 
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by five or six o’clock the curious assembly 
begins to disperse, some having trains and other 
conveyances, to catch, but a number will occa- 
sionally remain for hours later. 

When the millionaire does appear on deck in 
the afternoon he may cause it to be announced 
that he has nothing to give, and act accordingly 
—for a time, at least; or he may remain 
apparently oblivious of the presence of the 
flotilla. Perhaps he will at once approach the 
side and raise his hat to the suitors, when a 
number of the more favoured applicants then 
ascend the gangway in Indian file, receive their 
gifts from him personally, make their bows, and 
descend. This is the work of a few minutes. 
The gangway is drawn up and Mr. Brown retires 
below or paces the deck above a row of up- 
turned, disappointed faces. Ere long he is 
listening over the side to the stories and appeals 
of individuals, some of whom may be invited on 
board to talk over their cases. A supplementary 
distribution often ensues, the donations being 
dropped down into the boats—sometimes, it is 
said, between the boats, the yacht-owner pretend- 
ing to share in the consternation of the suitor 
as the gift, or part of it, sinks from sight, but 
invariably making good the loss. At last a halt 
is called and the afternoon visitors depart, as a 
rule ; but unsatisfied applicants sometimes cling 
on for hours, joined later by the contingent of 
“locals,” who attend only at night, and who 
often have prolonged interviews with the owner 
on board till midnight or even the small hours. 
That some of the applicants seem to think they 
have acquired a prescriptive right to Mr. Brown’s 
bounty is evidenced by their noisy explosions of 
impatience now and then. They even venture 
upon open remonstrances, not very mildly 
expressed—a procedure which usually appears 
to amuse the unconventional philanthropist. 

Persons ignorant of what constitutes a legal 
claim have actually sued to compel payment of 
money gifts alleged to have been promised, one 
actually obtaining judgment through the pro- 
ceedings being undefended, so that the 
millionaire, to the great surprise of the district, 
was afforded the unwonted experience a couple 
of years ago of having the county court bailiffs 
in temporary possession of his yacht ! 

It will be apparent that the methods of Mr. 
Brown’s benefactions are not exactly in con- 
sonance with those customarily adopted by 
practical philanthropists. Nor is he a great 
supporter of charities through the usual channels, 
although several local clergymen receive sums 
from him annually for the poor of their parishes. 


For this some, at least, go out like the other 
applicants, as it is understood that no notice is 
taken of written appeals, and so a vicar of the 
Church of England may be seen among those 
who patiently wait in boats to see the millionaire. 

The protracted waits now frequently imposed 
on many who formerly received their gifts 
almost immediately they arrived is locally 
regarded as a sign that Mr. Brown is tiring 
of the everlasting attentions of those who 
diurnally watch his movements and shiver by 
the hour at his gangway. Lately many of the 
regular participants in his bounty have attended 
for five consecutive days before receiving 
anything for the week. In that period some 
of the women occupied fifty to sixty hours, 
and walked over fifty miles in quest of one 
week’s dole. : 

With whatever feelings the suppliants origin- 
ally embarked in this enterprise, there is very 
little diffidence exhibited nowadays, although the 
promptitude with which attempts to photograph 
the assembled boats is resented points its own 
tale. The spectacle presented by the stream of 
importunate suitors is not one comforting to 
Anglo-Saxon pride, and the violent rush for his 
bounty can scarcely have enhanced whatever 
opinion of the average Briton Mr. Brown enter- 
tained at the time of his arrival. On the other 
hand, there is a firm conviction among the more 
discriminating in the district that the exercise 
of the millionaire’s benevolence in the manner 
described has had a detrimental local effect, and 
that the status and prospects of many of his 
pensioners, and of their families, will not be 
ultimately benefited by what may at present 
appear to be their good fortune. 

During recent years the owner of the Va//reyia, 
it is understood, has received more than one 
large bequest, under the wills of relatives, and 
he is reputed to be a millionaire several times 
over. Formerly he went somewhat frequently 
to London and other places on business and 
social yisits, also walking and driving in the 
neighbourhood. But now, though occasionally 
going to London for a day, he rarely leaves his 
yacht, sometimes not even going ashore for 
months. The only other occupants of the 
steamer being the skipper and a dozen hands 
(local men, periodically off duty ashore), possibly 
the extraordinary pursuit maintained by the 
people provides not altogether unwelcome inter- 
tuptions to solitude which might, perhaps, be 
appreciated by the student, writer, painter, or 
inventor—to none of which classes, however, 
does this eccentric recluse appear to belong. 


A BRUSH WITH CANNIBALS. 


By Arex. E. Tayor. 


A hunter’s touch-and-go adventure with treacherous savages in the Kamerun district of West Africa. 


mee) OR four years 1 had been roaming 
about amongst the pagan tribes to 
the south of the Binue River and 
in the mountains of Kamerun, big- 
= game shooting and prospecting. On 
the whole, I had an interesting time, becoming 
acquainted with many of the, customs and 
superstitions of the inhabitants—one of which 
superstitions, as my story will show, nearly 
caused the massacre of my caravan of natives 
and myself. Dumbo, the scene of the narrative, 
had not then been brought under German 
administration. A Mohammedan, masquerad- 
ing as an agent of the Kamerun Government, 
had set up a camp to the east of Dumbo, at a 
place called Kodja, and had ordered the 
people to pay taxes to the Government. He 
received the taxes, paid in ivory and slaves ; 
and he “officially” raided several villages, 
captured the women, and sold them as 
slaves. Moreover, he gave instructions to a 
number of the petty chiefs to the effect that I 
was not a German and had no business there, 
adding that, if 1 returned and chanced to be 
speared, nothing would be said about the 
matter. Thus it happened that on my trek 
back from the border of the French Conga I 
encountered much hostility, so I fell back upon 
Dumbo, where I was well known. . 

The savages to the eastward of Dumbo were 
at this time—1gos—on the war-path. My 
caravan had been attacked at Mundi out of 
bravado on the part of a chief who evidently 
longed to distinguish himself; 1 therefore 
retired with my blacks to an old hunting-camp 
of my own at Dumbo, resolving to wait there 
and send word to Bamenda, telling the German 
commandant of the state of affairs in the 
district, and asking him to send me up a few 
soldiers. ‘The Dumbo people and I had always 
been good friends, and I had hunted in their 
country several times. I sent six boys to 
Bamenda with my letters to the commandant, 
and I also instructed them to obtain a pair of 
boots for me, and, if possible, some sugar and 
tea: I had none of these. 

‘The boys having departed on their mission, I 
went westward to look for elephants, taking ten 
boys with me and leaving the remainder in 
camp close to Dumbo town. On the third day 
out we sighted buffaloes, and, creeping to close 
quarters in the long grass, I killed two. ‘The 


meat was badly needed, for I had thirty boys to 
feed. The days passed uneventfully, and a 
week later my men returned from Bamenda 
wich a letter from the lieutenant in charge. He 
said the commandant was out “on palaver” to 
the south, rounding up the wild tribes there, 
and as there were only a few soldiers at the 
station he could do nothing for me in the mean- 
time. He had, however, sent my letter on to 
the commandant, who would doubtless come 
up as soon as he was free. With this letter I 
got a pair of boots, and also some sugar and 
tea. Not long afterwards, falling in with 
elephants, I killed a fine bull, and a couple of 
hundred of the Dumbo people came out in a very 
friendly manner, cut up the meat, and carried 
it away. Later on, three messengers from 
Bamenda arrived with a letter from the com- 
mandant, informing me that he was on his way 
up, but was taking a route skirting the Bansso 
country, as he wanted to havea look at the district. 
Every effort had been made to get the Bansso 
people to open their country to trade; but 
the King’s answer had always been the same— 
he would fight first. It was a point of honour 
with him; all the neighbouring tribes had 
given battle to the white men in their turn, 
therefore he too must fight. 

After sending a reply and hunting for a few 
days, I returned to Dumbo to await the arrival 
of the commandant. The boys I had left 
there gave me the startling information that the 
three messengers already mentioned had been 
attacked on their way back by the Dumbo 
people, and had been mercilessly beaten and 
robbed, together with their guide, the Mallam 
of Bafum-boom, who had been nearly killed. 

This was surprising news indeed. The 
Dumbo natives had no quarrel with the whites, 
and their attack on white men’s messengers 
needed explanation I sent to the chief for it. 
He came down with several .headmen and 
denied the fault, blaming Bafum. But the 
messengers knew well enough who had attacked 
them, so I sternly pointed out to the chief that 
lies were of no use and demanded the culprits. 
If he handed them over for punishment, I said, 
there would be no more trouble. They retired 
to their town, which was located on the summit 
and slopes of a flat-topped hill about three 
hundred yards away, to think it over. 

My camp was pitched on-the.road skirting the 
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base of the hill, my own 
hut being close to a rivulet 
from which we drew water. 
The boys’ huts and the 
stable were situated some 
little distance from my big 
hut. 

An hour later there was 
a great row in the town, 
and presently a mob of 
natives came down the 
hillside, dragging two 
wretches bound with ropes. 
They arrived smiling and 
cheerfully handed over the 
two prisoners. ‘hese were 
the culprits, they told me ; 
I could shoot them or eat 
them, whichever I pleased, 
and no questions would 
be. asked. The “culprits ” 
looked a pair of scoun- 
drels ; but I could see they 
were only slaves. How- 
ever, I took them. Next 
morning two more were 
brought in, and by that 
night we had ten luckless 
wretches tied up. Need- 
less to say, they were all 
slaves; not one of them 
was a Dumbo man. They 
had simply been handed 
over to save the skins of 
the real authors of the 
outrage. For the nonce, 
however, I was forced to 
accept the deception in 
silence, and soon had 
reason to congratulate my- 
self on having done so, for 
one of the prisoners— 
seeing that I took no im- 
mediate steps to shoot or 
eat him—vouchsafed the information that the 
old chief had had nothing to do with the dis- 
turbance ; it had been instigated and carried 
out by two headmen named Jato and Gabba. 

This was useful news. Jato I knew as a 
thorough-going villain. A former headman 
named Golodaima, a man greatly superior to 
his fellows, had been very friendly with me, 
and for that reason Jato poisoned him. Jato 
and his colleague Gabba had always been 
unfriendly to me, but I had paid little atten- 
tion to them, thinking their power to work 
mischief very limited. I was, however, to learn 
that I was wrong in this assumption. 

Next day some people came in from Bafum 
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with the news that the commandant was to the 
south-east of their town. Now, Dumbo and 


*Bafum were sworn enemies, and the Bafum 


blacks rejoiced at the prospect of trouble fur 
their foes of Dumbo. 

Hearing a great noise in the town above me 
that day, I sent out three boys to reconnoitre. 
‘They came back with the disturbing report that 
there was trouble ahead, as they could not see a 
woman or child in the town, but crowds of 
armed warriors were flocking in from the out- 
lying villages, and a great palaver was going on 
outside the King’s door. 

The reason for the palaver and its outcome 
were uncertain, A concertéd> attack on our 
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camp seemed improbable, but it was not impos- 
sible, and I therefore instructed my boys, in 
the event of an alarm, to leave everything and 
fall back on my hut, a large and substantial 
erection of bamboos set closely together, with 
the sides and roof thickly thatched with dried 
grass. 

Towards noon the noise in the town died 
away, and it seemed as though the Dumbo 
folks had decided to await developments ; but 
at two in the afternoon they sent down an inter- 
preter to tell me that the chief and the head- 
men were coming. to have a palaver about the 
visit of the commandant, as they did not want 
any trouble. I 
sent back an 
answer to the 
effect that the 
commandant 
was not coming 
to make trouble, 
but to establish 
law and order ; 
they had made 
the trouble 
themselves by 
an __uhprovoked 
attack on his 
messengers. 

Whilst I was 
speaking, the 
chief and his 
headmenarrived 
and squatted 
down about 
twenty yards 
from my door, 
while my boys 
stood around in 
groups, anxi- 
ously discussing 
the situation. 
The grass had 
been pulled up 
all round the 
camp, making a 
wide, clear 
space. As the 
King and _ his 
Court seated 
themselves, I 
observed the 
wife of Dogo, 
my gun-carrier, 
Pass towards 
the stream with 
a water-pitcher 
on her head. 

Early in the 


day I had taken the precaution to fill up my 
cartridge belt and put it on, drawing my woollen 
jersey down over it to hide it. My rifle was 
loaded, and lay close at hand in the hut. 
Leaving it there, I walked towards the savages 
unarmed, the interpreter by my side. 

I had almost reached them when I heard a 
loud scream of “ Munafiki, Baturi !”(“ Treachery, 
master !”), and Dogo’s wife came dashing back 
like a deer, spears flashing after her. At the 
same instant I saw a number of heads and 
spears rise up out of the long grass by the 
stream, about forty yards away. Mischief was 
afoot, it was clear. so 1 made a dash for the hut. 
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My boy Haram pushed the rifle into my hands 
at the door, and turning round I opened fire on 
the party who had attacked the woman. 

The long grass all round now seemed literally 
alive with yelling natives, and my boys, secing 
that a fight was imminent, seized their weapons 
and rushed into the hut. At the second shot, 
the savages I was firing at vanished. Some 
threw themselves down in the clearing, others 
ducked into the grass again. Swinging round, 
I turned my rifle on the second detachment, 
and sent a few bullets among them, shaking 
them up considerably. In the confusion of 
their flight Dogo and Jowa, two stalwart French 
Congo savages in my employ, suddenly pounced 
on the chief and a headman, knocked them 


shot from their guns with a heavy charge of 
powder. 

The door was the weakest spot in our 
defences, so, whilst the boys were hastily cut- 
ting loopholes in the sides of the hut, I had the 
terrified King and his headman fastened up 
against it inside, where they could advertise their 
position and their danger as loudly as they 
pleased to the raging warriors outside —a 
privilege of which the pair promptly availed 
themselves. 

All this time spears and bullets had been 
raining upon our bamboo fortress, while the 
uproar was deafening. When the loopholes 
were cut, however, we began to return the fire 
with deadly effect, disconcerting our assailants 
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down, and dragged them by the feet into my 
hut, where I speedily followed them. We took 
advantage of a brief breathing spell to review 
our position. We were all in the hut ; we were 
all unwounded, and we had captured the King 
and a headman as hostages. ‘Things might 
have been a great deal worse, I reflected. 
Presently, frantic with rage, the savages came 
back, yelling all round the hut and firing their 
flint-lock guns, loaded with round iron bullets. 
They also fired spears, which were cut down to 
a length of about two feet to admit of being 


even more than their initial casualties and the 
loss of their King. Time and again they tried 
to rush the hut, but they could not stand our 
fire, and at last they gradually drew off. Their 
treacherous plot to compass my death had 
failed. I saw the whole scheme now. While I 
was holding a palaver (unarmed, of course) with 
the King the savages had crawled up behind the 
hut near the stream, intending to make a rush 
while I was speaking and get between me and 
my rifles ; then I and all my caravan were to be 
massacred. 
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Towards evening, much to my joy, rain began 
to fall, soaking the thatch of the hut, so that 
there was no danger of its being set ablaze by 
the cannibals, and damping the ardour of the 
few warriors who still hovered round sniping us 
at intervals. Just before sundown, no enemy 
being in sight, I ventured 
out and dropped a few 


did not discourage me, so I watched to see if 
the invisible orator would raise his head to note 
the effect of his speech. He foolishly did so, 
whereupon a bullet struck the rock an inch 
under his nose. He popped out of sight at 
once, whereat my boys laughed heartily. I was 
determined to leave no- 
thing to chance, however, 


shots into the town, to 
impress upon the Dumbo 
people the fact that we 
had plenty of ammuni- 
tion and could still hit 
back. 

As soon as darkness 
fell, two boys, Donkwa 
and Munga, were sent 
out to attempt to reach 
Bafum, and tell the King 
there to give them guides 
to Captain Glauning, the 
German — commandant, 
whom they were to 
caution against the pos- 
sibility of an ambush on 
‘the way up. 

We passed the night 
somehow, though all of 
us kept awake, and the 
hours dragged _ terribly. 
It was wet and dark, with 
occasional flashes of 
lightning ;_ but only once 

“ were we disturbed, when 
some greatly-daring 
savage crawled up to 
reconnoitre our position. 
He got a bad fright; we 
sent him howling back 
to his town with bullets 
whistling all round him. 
Personally, 1 was very 
glad when morning came, 
for being penned in a 
hut with over thirty 
natives is an experience 


and soon I had them 
busy piling up. earth 
round the walls and strip- 
ping the grass off the 
roof, so that it could not 
be set alight, the close- 
set bamboo poles of the 
roof affording sufficient 
protection without it. 


finished than Gajere, the 
interpreter, hailed us 
from a safe place. I in- 
vited him to come down 
and talk. He did so, 
informing me that Gabba 
and Jato were the cause 
of all the trouble. They 
had stirred up the people 
to fight the commandant, 
and it was a_ section 
under these two headmen 
who had robbed the 
messengers. The King 
(my prisoner) had been 
forced into his present 
plight against his will, as, 
if he had not agreed with 
the mob, he would have 
been disposed of in the 
same way as Golodaima 
directly the white man 
turned his back on the 
district. 

I asked the interpreter 
why the people had 
attacked me, who had 
always been their friend. 


which leaves a bad taste 
in a white man’s mouth. 
At daybreak I sallied 
out to have a look round, 
and presently saw a group of warriors survey- 
ing our fort from the village. I raised my 
rifle, and they vanished immediately. Ten 
minutes later a somewhat shaky voice hailed me 
from behind a boulder, informing me that they 
had not finished with us yet; that they had sent 
round to raise all the tribes in the vicinity ; and 
that before night they would be dancing round 
our severed heads. This was cheerful, but it 
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He explained that Gabba 
and Jato had proposed 
to the young warriors 
that I should be killed, 
in order that each warrior could eat a portion of 
me for “Ju-Ju,” and so—according to their 
curious belief—assimilate all the powers I pos- 
sessed. Thus they would become endowed with 
“ magic” sufficient to enable them to defeat the 
commandant without difficulty. 

“That's what comes of being admired by 
savages!” I thought, grimly ; and I yearned for 
a brief palaver with'Messrs.,Gabba and Jato. 


Hardly was this task. 
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There was no resumption of active hostilities 
that day. The savages hovered around, armed 
and watchful, while I held the fort and waited, 
hoping that the two plucky boys, who had crawled 
away into the darkness on their dangerous 
mission, had been able to get through to the 
commandant safely. And so another nerve- 
trying, interminable night wore away. 

At dawn next morning the answer to my 
letter came in the form of eleven sturdy black 
soldiers, who bore the welcome intelligence that 


In the evening Captain Glauning came on 
the scene. He had had two encounters with 
Dumbo men on the way about ten miles out, 
and had killed several and driven the rest away. 
We took a number of prisoners, but at once 
set the terrified old King at liberty, instructing 
him to tell the people that we did not want 
war, and that they were to come back to 
their homes. The chief got his people out of 
the caves and back in their houses, but we 


. had the greatest difficulty in inducing the rest 
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Captain Glauning would reach Dumbo that 
night. I greeted that squad with joy. Now I 
could do more than hold off the enemy. With- 
out any delay I took the offensi-c, and with the 
eleven soldiers and my own n2n I marched 
on Dumbo, to personally inter. :w the villains 
Gabba and Jato. I discovered that the hill on 
which the town was built was simply honey- 
combed with caves, in which many of the 
women and children were secreted; but the 
two scoundrels whom I wished to meet were, 
luckily for them, not to be found. 
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to leave their shelters, and only succeeded in 
doing so by threatening to smoke them out. 
Twenty or so of the ringleaders were sent down 
under escort to Bamenda, to live at the station 
for a few weeks and learn about white men and 
their ways, while the remainder were sent about 
their business. In case they had no business, they 
were instructed, by way of punishment for their 
treachery, to make a good broad road leading 
right through their country to the boundaries of 
their neighbours’ territory. When I left, some 
time after, the road was progressing famously. 


| The Haunted Stable. 


By E, J. Murpuy, or LiveRPoo.. 


A decidedly “creepy” 


story with some ludicrous aspects and a very unexpected ending. “It 


is perfectly true in every detail,” writes the author, “but for obvious reasons the parties 
concerned will not consent to the publication of their names.” 


HE following story was told to me 
by a near relation, and, as the events 
related occurred a couple of years 
ago, he gave me permission to set 
it down for THe Wipe Wortp 
Macias on the strict understanding that I 
published no names, the affair being still a sore 
subject with those who took part in it. 

My narrative commences with an old gentle- 
man whom we will call Mr. X. He was a 
well-known Liverpool provision merchant, and 
carried on business in that city. Just a little 
while before he died he became very eccentric, 
and a firm believer in spiritualism. He talked 
“spirits” to everybody he met, and eventually 
became the laughing-stock of all who knew him. 
His son, the only relation he had in the 
world, tried his utmost to check his father’s 
idiosyncrasy, but failed. However, the son 
persevered, until at last his father ordered him 
out of the house and told him he never wanted 
to set eyes on his face again. Ina fit of temper 
the son went, and it was the last time he saw 
his father, for a month later the old man died, 
almost his last words being a statement to the 
effect that he would come back again to this 
world as a spirit to prove to the unbelievers who 
had scoffed at him that such things existed. 

Mr. X. left no will, nor, apparently, did he 
leave any money; and, as his business was 
personal, he had nothing in the way of stock to 
bequeath to his son, with the exception of an 
old horse and a very dilapidated carriage which 
he had used when alive. 

The son was naturally somewhat disap- 
pointed ; he had always thought, as did others, 
that the old gentleman was fairly wealthy. 
However, he soon got over his chagrin, and, as 
he was in a pretty good position, he kept the 
horse as a remembrance of his father; for 
though Mr. X. had treated him harshly when 
alive, he loved him as a dutiful son should and 
felt his loss very keenly. 


The horse was kept in its usual stable, which 
was attached to the house, and a man paid to 
look after it, for the son, Mr. X., junior, very 
rarely used it. The animal accordingly led a 
life of ease and comfort up to about a fort- 
night after Mr. X. senior’s death, when the 
stableman noticed that it became very restless 
and neighed in a plaintive way when he put the 
lamp out before departing at night. At first he 
did not pay much attention, but a couple of 
days later he observed that the horse seemed to 
be getting thinner, and its whole frame shivered 
violently when he left. Its neigh became almost 
human in its tone, apparently beseeching the 
man not to forsake it when night-time came. 

The stableman could not make the horse out, 
and at last reported the matter to Mr. X. That 
gentleman called in a veterinary surgeon to 
examine the animal, but he could find nothing 
the matter, though he advanced the theory that 
the horse was frightened by something during 
the night. He therefore advised that somebody 
should stop up with him for a night or two to 
see if that would do any good. 

It was decided that the stableman should 
stop up with the animal the next evening and 
watch it. So “ Paddy,” as he was called, made 
a nice little bed of straw for himself when he 
was arranging the horse’s, and proceeded to 
make everything comfortable for his night’s 
vigil, not forgetting to go out and buy a small 
bottle of “old Irish,” which he sipped during 
his watch until it was finally finished, whén he 
went peacefully to sleep. 

How long he slept he did not know, but when 
he woke up it was with a disturbing conscious- 
ness that he was not alone—he felt that there 
was someone in the stable with him. Rubbing 
his eyes, he glared around him, an eerie sensa- 
tion that he could not understand creeping over 
him. Presently, to his horror, he heard a 
dismal moan from.somewhere in the stable, and 
the horse-began_to )tremble violently. Paddy 


could not move 
—he was rooted 
to the spot with 
fear. He knew 
all about his 
old master’s ex- 
pressed  deter- 
mination to re- 
turn to this 
world as a spirit, 
and the thought 
immediately 
flashed into his 
brain that the 
moan emanated 
from the spirit 
of Mr. X., 
senior, come 
back to fulfil his 
dying words. 

As this awful 
thought came to 
him he tried to 
shout and to 
get to his feet 
and run out of 
the stable, but 
he could do 
neither. He 
was powerless 
to do anything 
but stare. He 
thought perhaps 
he was dream- 
ing — but no; 
presently that 
dismal moan 
sounded again, and this time he located it as 
coming from somewhere above. He wanted to 
look up, but he was afraid, for he thought that 
if he did so he would see his late master in 
spirit form. 

Everything about the stable was as still as 
death, and the light from the half-burnt-out 
lamp cast grotesque shadows, accentuating the 
terror-stricken man’s fears. 

Again the moan sounded through the stable, 
and this time Paddy fancied it was almost upon 
him. With a great effort he turned his head 
and looked up. There, before his starting eyes, 
was a face leering down at him through the 
trap-door of the loft—the face of his late master ! 

The sight broke the spell of horror that 
rooted him to the spot, and with a terrible yell, 
that was heard by a policeman who happened 
to be standing outside in the street, Paddy 
sprang to his feet, flung open the door of 
the stable, and rushed out into the yard, and 
from there to the street, where he collided 
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heavily with the 
astonished 
policeman and 
fell half sense- 
less to the 
ground. 

The constable, 
recovering him- 
self, immediately 
stood on his 
guard,truncheon 
in hand, ready 
for a further 
attack, for he 
made sure that 
murder had 
been committed 
somewhere and 
that he was face 
to face with the 
murderer. He 
peered cauti- 
ously into the 
darkened stable- 
yard and from 
there to the half- 
lighted stable, 
but seeing no- 
thing and hear- 
ing nothing, and 
not caring to 
venture into the 
darkness of the 
yard and leave 
his assailant to 
escape, he 
turned to Paddy 
—now sitting dazed in the street — and 
demanded an explanation in his most fierce 
and official tone. 

Paddy glared round in the direction of the 
stable and shuddered ; then he scrambled on to 
his feet and commenced jabbering to himself 
incoherently, until the policeman brought him 
to his senses by giving him a gentle tap on the 
back with his baton, which made Paddy gasp 
for breath. 

Eventually the officer got all the details out of 
him, and, of course, immediately put him down 
as being drunk, for the fumes of Paddy’s breath 
as he explained matters to the policeman were 
distinctly spirituous. On second thoughts the 
policeman reflected that the man might be tell- 
ing the truth, but that perhaps somebody was 
playing a joke on. him, and was still up in the 
loft waiting ror a chance to slip away. He 
acquainted Paddy with his opinion, and urged 
him to come into the stable with him and search 
the loft. The stabléman, however, replied that 
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he would go back into the stable with the 
officer, but he would not go up into the loft for 
all the money in the world. The policeman 
laughed at his fears, and together they walked 
into the stable, the constable leading the way 
with commanding air and stately step. Paddy 
followed timorously in the rear, ready for instant 
retreat should the ghostly face appear again. 

The pair arrived inside the stable without 
seeing anything dreadful, and as the policeman 
did not like the gloomy appearance of the place 
he promptly trimmed the lamp, “to make things 
look more cheerful,” as he remarked. This 
finished, he surveyed the surroundings with an 
official eye, glancing 
up at the open trap- 
door of the loft as 
if he half expected 
to see Paddy’s 
ghost. Walking 
over to the ladder, 
he was about to 
put his hands on 
the rungs to go up, 
when he thought he 
would have a look 
round the stable ; 
so, turning, he com- 
menced flashing his 
lantern into all the 
dark corners. 

Meanwhile Paddy 
stood by the door, 
and presently ven- 
tured to remark 
that the fellow in 
the loft might 
escape if the officer 
did not go up and 
catch him. 

This, of course, 
was a reflection on 
the policeman’s 
courage. So, telling 
Paddy what he 
thought of him in 
a few pointed sen- 
tences, the constable 
stuck his lantern in 
his belt and grasped 
the rungs of the 
ladder. He was 
about to ascend 
when that uncanny moan sounded through the 
stable once more. : 

The officer’s foot slipped off the rungs, and 
he nearly fell to the floor of the stable. 
Straightening himself up, however, and forcing 
back a lump that had risen in his throat, he 
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remarked to Pacdddy—who had only the top of 
his head and his eyes showing round the corner 
of the door—that he would soon catch the 
villain who was trying to frighten respectable 
folk. Then he climbed up the ladder, making 
plenty of noise as he went, and disappeared 
through the trap-door into the darkness of the 
loft. 

The stableman slipped round the corner of 
the door into the stable again, and waited 
breathlessly for the policeman’s return. He 
hoped the constable would see the ghost, for if 
he didn’t he knew he would be made the laugh- 
ing-stock of the neighbourhood, and life would 
not be worth 
living. 

Suddenly, as 
Paddy stood think- 
ing things over, 
there came. a ter- 
tible clatter in the 
vicinity of the trap- 
door, and down 
tumbled a dark 
lantern and a baton, 
followed closely by 
the policeman, who 
did not even touch 
one of the rungs 
on his way down. 
The affrighted Irish- 
man did a_ hop, 
skip, and a jump 
through the stable- 
door and vanished 
into the darkness of 
the yard, the police- 
man—who had 
picked himself up 
with the agility of 
a cat—following be- 
hind him, a close 
second. 

The pair stag- 
gered against the 
wall outside the 
stable - yard door 
and gasped. Paddy, 
wild-eyed and _ half 
frightened to death, 
was shivering like 
a leaf, whilst the 
policeman was 
puffing and blowing like a small-sized loco- 
motive, and feeling himself over to make sure 
that all his bones were intact. It was fully five 
minutes before the couple regained their 
equanimity. 

“ Wh—what did\yousee?” quavered Paddy, 
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glancing round towards the stable door with a 
shiver. 

“T saw the ghost,” replied the policeman in a 
tragic whisper, “and goodness knows it was a 
horrible face it had. When I stepped into the 
loft I heard the moan again, so I shouted out 
for the scoundrel to give himself up and not 
make any more trouble. Then I saw a bright 
object above me, and a face shining out of it.” 

“Did it have a parrot-like nose?” asked 
Paddy, eagerly. 

“Yes,” answered the policeman. 

“ And did it have side whiskers and hollow, 
sunk eyes ?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Then it’s Mr. X. come back to haunt us! I 
saw him as plainly as I see you now,” said 
Paddy, excitedly. “It’s him all right, for he 
said he would come back as a ghost when he 

‘died. It’s him that’s been frightening the 
horse.” 

The policeman kept Paddy company until 
the house was astir—for neither of them dared 
venture into the stable again—and then ac- 
quainted Mr. X., junior, with the adventures of 
the night. At first Mr. X. thought that both 
men were mad, but after questioning them and 
seeing that they were very serious about it he 
decided to watch himself next night and see if 
he could discover anything. 

That night Mr. X. and Paddy sat up to await 
the return of the ghost, while the policeman on 
his beat paced up and down outside the stable 
to see if anyone entered or left, for Mr. X. was 
under the impression that a practical joke was 
being played. 

It had just turned 11.30 p.m. when a faint 
though very distant moan was heard. Mr. X. 
jumped up from where he was sitting and 
listened intently, trying to locate where the 
sound came from. Presently it came again, and 
this time it appeared to emanate from above ; 
yet he was uncertain. Taking up the lamp, he 
climbed the ladder into the loft, calling to 
Paddy to follow him. This the man did with 
alacrity, for he didn’t at all like the idea of being 
left by himself in the dark. 

They searched every corner of the room, but 
could find no trace of the ghost. Mr. X. then 
opened the door of the loft that looked out into 
the street, and asked the policeman if he had 
seen anybody leave the stable. 

The officer, however, answered in the nega- 
tive, so Mr. X. closed the door again. As he 
did so a draught of wind blew out the light, and 
the pair were left in total darkness. They had 
no matches, so they had to grope their way 
towards the trap-door. 

As they were moving cautiously towards it, 


feeling none too cheerful, a blood-curdling moan 
burst out almost alongside of them. Paddy 
collapsed on the floor of the loft, and Mr. X. 
staggered backwards as if he had been shot, 
the sound came so suddenly upon them. Look- 
ing above him in affright, Mr. X. saw, seemingly 
not a yard away from him, a luminous glare. 
He thought he sawa face outlined in it—the 
face of his dead father! But no, it couldn’t be, 
he reflected ; he was imagining that there was 
one there. Then, with a sudden effort, he 
pulled himself together, and hurled the lamp 
full at the apparition with all his force. The 
mysterious glow immediately disappeared and 
the lamp smashed against the wall opposite, the 
noise of the breaking glass disturbing the still- 
ness that had settled over the loft. 

When the luminous glare disappeared, Mr. X., 
seized with an idea, sprang to the door of the loft 
and threw it open ; then he grasped hold of the 
gutter that ran round the stable, and climbed on 
to the roof. He searched it thoroughly, but to 
his bewilderment could find no trace of the 
ghost. He had thought that somebody might 
have been on the roof groaning, for the slates 
were only thin, and the sound could easily pene- 
trate. But then, again, he thought of the 
mysterious glow he had seen—how could that 
get into the loft after he had searched it so 
thoroughly ? 

With a distinctly creepy feeling along his 
spine he lowered himself off the roof into the 
loft again, where Paddy was anxiously awaiting 
his return by the door. They betook themselves 
down to the stable and procured a light, after 
which they went up into the attic again to make 
a thorough investigation. 

They searched the loft high and low, but 
could find nothing, nor could they discover any 
possible hole or crevite in the walls where any- 
thing bigger than a rat could either escape or 
hide. ‘The policeman outside vowed that 
nobody left the stable, for he had been watch- 
ing it closely. 

Mr. X. was baffled. He was not a believer 
in ghosts ; but he remembered that his father 
had declared he would come back as a spirit, 
and now that he had both seen the vision and 
heard the groans he was half inclined to think 
that something uncanny was afoot. He could 
not say for certain that he had seen the face of 
his father in the glare, but he ¢hougAt he had, 
while Paddy and the policeman swore by all 
they held sacred that it was the face of the 
dead man that appeared to them. Mr. X. left 
the stable that night half believing that he had 
in very truth seen his father’s ghost. 

The following day, when he went to business 
in the city, he comnyunicated the details of the 
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previous night’s adventure to several of his 
father’s friends. They, of course, laughed in 
derision, and told him he was labouring under a 
delusion. Mr. X. was nettled, and, to prove his 
statements, invited them to come to the stable 
that night and be convinced. That evening, 
accordingly, four of them, with Mr. X. and 


church near by began to strike the hour of 
twelve. The bell tolled dolefully, and the men 
in the stable stopped talking, listening until the 
last stroke rang out. As it did, a piercing 
shriek vibrated through the stable. 

With one accord the watchers leaped to their 
feet and stared at one another questioningly. 


“THEY SAT ABOUT THE LOWER PART OF THE STABLE, TALKING IN WHISPERS. 


Paddy, arrived at the house at 11 p.m. to watch 
for the ghost. They sat about the lower part of 
the stable, talking in whispers and waiting for 
the eventful moment when the apparition would 
appear. 

The night was pitch-dark and the sky over- 
cast. A southerly wind moaned round the 
stable, and the feeble light from the lamp cast 
a ghostly glare about the yard as it shone 
through the door. Presently the clock of a 


Then, as they listened spellbound, a low moan 
sounded through the air, but from where 
none of them could tell. 

Mr. X., in a somewhat shaky voice, suggested 
that they should go up into the loft and listen. 
He thought that up there, perhaps, they could 
tell better where the sound came from. 

Promptly the party made their way up to the 
loft, and stood there bunched together waiting 
for the, moan ‘to, comeyagain. It came, but 
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apparently from the lower part of the stable. 
Then, again, it would sound as if it was some- 
where above them, and sometimes they thought 
it was in their very midst. 

Whilst they were trying to locate the position 
of the sound, the luminous glare that Mr. X. 
had seen the previous night appeared almost in 
front of them. They all stood spellbound, as 
if made of stone, and the thing slowly backed 
away from them and disappeared. 

When they had regained their courage the 
scoffers said the whole thing must be a hoax, 
and proceeded to search the loft, but they met 
with no better success than Mr. X. had done ; 
so they put the light out again and waited in 
the dark. ‘The moans immediately resumed, 
appearing to come from all parts of the stable. 

At last one of the men found his tongue: 
“Who or what are you?” he cried. ‘“ Are you 
Mr. X.?” 

A low moan, like a sigh, came back in answer, 
as if the apparition were saying “ Yes,” and was 
relieved to know that they had found out who 
it was. 

“What do you want?” the watcher asked 
again. “Are you in trouble, that you can’t rest ?” 
Another moan was his answer. , 

“Can’t you speak,” said the spokesman, 
“and let us know what you want?” 

Still only a moan came back in answer ; and 
this time more dismal, as if to say the spirit 
could not reply. 

“ Ask it questions,” suggested one of the 
party, “and tell it to answer back in moans ; 
two for no, and one for yes.” 

They all thought this was a good plan, so the 
spokesman—who was the person who told me 
this story—commenced. 

He asked the spirit numerous questions, to 
which it answered more or less incoherently. 
He then inquired again if it was Mr. X., 
and a deep groan came back as an answer, 
seeming to come from the roof of the stable. 

There seemed to be no getting beyond the 
fact that the moans came from the spirit of 
Mr. X. The party were all excitement. Mr. X., 
junior, could hardly restrain himself from shout- 
ing out questions; and numerous were the 
things the others wanted the spokesman to ask 
the spirit. 

At last, however, the leader decided to inquire 
about the unsettled way in which Mr. X. had 
left his affairs when he died. So, commencing, 
he asked if the old gentleman left any papers 
before he died. A moan sounded through the 
stable, followed quickly by another and then 
several in succession. The question was asked 
again, and this time a distinct moan came from 
above where they were standing. 


“ Where are they ?” asked the spokesman, 
getting excited. “ Are they in this stable or are 
they in the house?” The answer consisted of 
several incoherent moans. 

“Are they in the house?” he asked again, 
with the same result. 

The question was asked a third time, but no 
reply came back. Several times it was repeated, 
but still no reply was vouchsafed. The party 
remained in the loft for a quarter of an hour 
afterwards, calling for the spirit, but it made no 
reply. 

Mr. X., junior, could restrain himself no longer, 
his excitement was so great. 

“T know where the papers must be hidden !” 
he burst out. ‘There is an old desk in the 
house, which my father used when alive, and 
where I found a great part of his business corre- 
spondence. ‘That is where they are, if any- 
where !” 

He urged his friends to come into the house 
with him and search the desk and the room it 
was in. The watchers, however, wanted to go 
home, for it was now getting well into the early 
hours of the morning, but Mr. X. pressed them 
to stop for half an hour longer, just to search 
the desk. However, they did not want much 
persuading, for they were all excitement at the 
prospect of finding the missing documents. 

They accordingly adjourned to the house, 
where Mr. X. conducted them into a small 
room at the back. It had evidently been used 
as a sort of office, for in the centre stood an 
old desk, and the walls and shelves were littered 
with papers, files, and books. ‘They commenced 
on the desk first,&nd searched every hole and 
corner minutely. Afterwards they rummaged 
the shelves and went through all the papers, but 
nothing could they find of any value. 

Mr. X. next centred his attentions on the 
desk again, and commenced looking for secret 
drawers, with the others to help him, and they 
tapped and knocked until their knuckles were 
sore. When they thought they had come across 
a secret drawer, Mr. X., to make sure, would 
knock a piece of wood away with a small axe 
he had found. 

After half an hour’s searching and chopping 
—by which time the desk looked a wreck—they 
eventually came across a secret drawer, and 
great was the excitement when it flew open, 
after a few minutes’ persuasion with the axe. 
With hands shaking from excitement, Mr. X. 
lifted out the contents and proceeded to examine 
them. There were a few pieces of old jewellery, 
and some faded letters belonging to Mr. X., 
junior’s, mother, which the old gentleman had 
probably kept in remembrance of his dead wife. 
The young fellow, as(did the, others, immediately 
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took this finding of his mother’s property as a 
sign that the spirit of his father wanted to tell 
him something, for had he not indicated that 
there were either papers or valuables hidden 
somewhere? They decided to do no more 


ment when one moan was the reply. The 
spokesman named several places which he 
thought likely, but he received a negative reply 
toeach. At last he asked if they were buried 
beneath the stones of the stable floor. There 


““APTER HALF AN HOUR'S SEARCHING AND CHOPPING THEY EVENTUALLY GAME ACROSS A SECRET DRAWER.” 


that night, but to wait until the following 
evening, when they could commune with the 
spirit again. 

The next night saw them all in the stable long 
before the hour of midnight, waiting for the 
return of the spirit. At the stroke of twelve the 
™moans commenced, and the spokesman began 
to ask questions. He made several inquiries, 
but the uncanny visitor answered none of them 
until he referred to papers and money, when it 
immediately gave one moan. The man then 
asked if the money or papers were hidden in the 
house, and the answer was two moans, meaning 
“No.” He next inquired if they were con- 
cealed in the stable, and great was the excite- 


was no reply for fully a minute, and then came 
one moan, distinct and clear. 

At this the excitement of the watchers became 
intense ; they all shouted out questions together, 
so eager were they to find out the hiding-place. 
No reply being vouchsafed to these queries, the 
spokesman asked if the money was buried under 
the horse. There was no waiting this time, for 
back came the answer in the affirmative, almost 
as soon‘as the last word was out of his mouth. 

The party waited for no more, but turned 
and climbed down to the stable below. They 
found a couple of crowbars, and Mr. X. went 
into the house and brought out some axes and 
two shovels. Quickly they,shifted the horse to 
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the carriage-shed, and commenced to pull up 
the stones in the stall. All worked with a will, 
plying the crowbars, axes, and shovels in- 
dustriously ; and the watching policeman was 
acquainted with what they were doing, in case 
the noise of the digging reached to the street. 

The stones of the stall were soon pulled 
up, and the earth underneath shovelled out. 
Grotesque shadows flitted to and fro as the 
workers moved, and by the dim light of the 
lantern they looked like a lot of grave-robbers 
searching for treasures of the , 
dead. 

Presently, after they had dug 
a hole about five feet deep, one 
of the crowbars struck something 
‘hard, and the earth was thrown 
rapidly from the spot and the 
lantern lowered down the cavity, 
while all peered eagerly towards 
the spot. Great was their chagrin, 
however, when they found that 
they had dug down to bed-rock. 
Shortly afterwards, much dis- 
appointed, they came to the con- 
clusion that the papers or money 
were not hidden there. They 
climbed out of the hole and 
made preparations for going 
home, but by this time a storm 
had set in, so the tired treasure- 
seekers had to accept the hospi- 
tality of Mr. X.’s house, for the 
rain was coming down in torrents. 

They were now beginning to 
think that the spirit of Mr. X.’s 
father was rather fickle, for it 
had played them false twice 
Tunning. However, thinking 
they might have misunderstood 
the signals, they decided to try 
once more, for they were fully 
convinced that the mysterious 
moans came from the spirit of 
Mr. X.’s father. 

Only one of the party went 
home the night of the storm, 
and he lived in the next house 
to Mr. X. This gentleman, before 
going to commune with the spirit 
the following evening, went to 
the back of his house to have 
a good look’ at Mr. X.’s stable. 
They were semi-detached houses, with the 
stables built in between, situated in one 
building, with only a thin brick wall dividing 
them. 

As he stood there in the dark, scrutinizing 


the two stables, and wondering if, after all, he 
Vol. xix.—28, 
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and his friends were being made fools of, some- 
thing white caught his eye to the right, outside 
a window. Creeping closer he looked intently, 
and there, sure enough, he saw two figures 
get out of his bathroom window, and watched 
them climb along the wall and down to the 
stable-yard. He recognised them at once as 
his two sons, aged fourteen and sixteen respec- 
tively, and like a flash the identity of the 
“spirit” was laid bare to him. He saw them 
enter his stable ; he could also see by the light 


“(HE WATCHED THEM CLIMB ALONG THE WALL,” 


in the other stable that his friends had arrived 
to commune with the mysterious visitant. 
Putting on a pair of rubber slippers, he 
went to his own stable and listened outside 
the door. He waited for a while and then 
walked into the place, catching his two sons 
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red-handed, in the very act of commencing 
a series of groans! 

It seems that the boys had first used the 
place for reading “penny dreadfuls.” Their 
father had strictly forbidden them to read such 
things, so they hid them in the stable and crept 
out when they were supposed to be in bed, 
reading them to one another in the stall. ‘The 
murmur of their voices disturbed the horse on 
the other side of the thin wall, which accounted 
for the animal’s restlessness. 

The night that Paddy kept watch, the boys, 
curious to know what it meant, climbed into 
the loft of their own stable and thence out 
on the high dividing wall to see what was 
the matter. When, through the chinks in 
the door, they saw Paddy lying on the straw 
asleep, they thought it would he a good joke 
to frighten him by playing ghost, which they 
promptly did. Trying the loft door, they found 
it unfastened, so they climbed in and peeped 
down through the open trap-door. ‘The elder 
boy, struck by a bright idea, damped his face 
and, having a box of sulphur matches, rubbed 
the heads of them over it. Then he com- 
menced moaning — and it was his luminous 
visage that Paddy saw when he woke up, his 
imagination supplying the other details. ‘The 
policeman saw and heard the same, but the 
boys had climbed on to the roof when they saw 
him coming. Having found a loose slate the 
elder boy pushed it to one side and thrust his 
glowing face down, just as the officer finished 
searching the loft. 

The lads determined to keep the joke up, 
so next night they bought some phosphorus, 
together with a cheap mask from a toy-shop, 
and took up a position on the roof. They 
knew by the light that somebody was in the 
lower part of the stable, so they commenced 
moaning, and soon had the pleasure of seeing 
Mr. X. and Paddy climb into the loft with a 
lamp. ‘Thereupon they pulled the slate over 


the hole, just leaving a small slit so that they 
could watch them. They followed Mr. X.’s 
every movement, and when the light went out 
they slipped the slate aside and thrust the mask 
—which was fastened toa stick—down the hole, 
with the front of it covered with phosphorus. 
The way the boy made the “ghostly face” 
disappear so quickly was by turning it round 
and then pulling it up. 

Although Mr. X. did not know it, when he 
climbed on the roof he was within an ace of 
catching the boys, for they had barely slipped 
down the water-pipe at the back, in a desperate 
hurry, and shut themselves in their own stable, 
when Mr. X. got up. After this narrow shave 


- the boys went to bed, stealing indoors by way of 


the handy bathroom window. 

They knew that their father was attending 
the spiritualistic meetings next door, for they 
heard him talking about the affair during the 
day, and were delighted with their success, so 
they determined to continue it. 

After that one of the boys remained in the 
lower part of their own stable, whilst the other 
climbed on the roof. They both moaned at 
different times, which was the reason why the 
sound could not be located. When the spokes- 
man asked about the papers and money the 
boys did not know what reply to make, whether 
“Yes” or “No,” and sometimes they answered 
together, which accounts for the confusion. ‘The 
night they induced the searchers to dig up the 
stoncs, however, they had arranged a programme 
beforehand. 

And that is how a couple of mere schoolboys 
fooled five of Liverpool's smartest business men, 
almost making them believe that the spirit of 
one of their departed friends had come back to 
this earth. 

Over what subsequently happened to those * 
lads at their father’s hands, however, I must 
draw a veil. There are some things too painful 


for description. 
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STRANGE HABITATIONS. 

ITH a wide range of nests for choice, the cuckoo 
seems to fix on some of the least desirable. Of 
this our illustration is a good example. Close to a rail- 
way station on the 
main line to Carlisle 
a wall keeps back the 
soil. In this wall, holes 
technically known as 
“weepers” are placed 
at intervals to drain 
away the water. In 
one of these weepers 
a pair of wagtails built 
their nest, in spite of 
the fact that, day and 
night, trains pass up 
and down the line 
and frequently stop 
within a few yards of 
the place they had 
selected. In the nest, 
strange to say, a pair 
of cuckoos decided to 
place their egg, and a fortnight later an engine-driver 
noticed the invasion, for the baby wagtails lay dead along 
the line. The little cuckoo became a source of interest, 
and the photograph we reproduce was taken shortly 

before it flew.—‘* THE CAPTAIN.” 


MISSIONARIES FROM JAPAN. 

V JITHIN twenty years Japan will send her Buddhist 

missionaries to London for the conversion of 
Englaad. They will come claiming a higher morality, 
a loftier idealism, and a saner standard of life than we 
can show. ‘‘We will bring you, not the yellow peril, 
but the yellow blessing,” Japanese preachers say. ‘* What 
shall we answer them?” asks Mr. F, A. McKenzie in 
the ’May number of ‘‘ THE SUNDAY STRAND.” 


IN NORTH BRABANT. 

ERY often in North Brabant the houses are built of 
and clay sunk a little in the ground, and with 
rooms little over 5ft. in height. The race is a short ofte, 
but it has become shorter by having contracted a per- 
manent habit of stooping. Still, in these cottages, which 
would be hovels but for their scrupulous cleanliness and 
state of good repair, there will always be found a spin- 
ning- wheel, substantially constructed and probably of as 
venerable an age as the busy spinner. All the linen of 
the house is made and embroidered at home, all the 
woollen clothes of men and women are spun there, and 
the bobbin is kept throbbing for the 300 working days 
in the year. The spinning-wheel goes all day long in 
the adept hands of the women of Brabant. Is it not a 
prevalent conviction that every Dutch woman—and the 
Flemings are their half-sisters—wears seven petticoats, 
and that every linen-press in the country contains linen 

for a century ?—‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE.” 


SERVIAN WEDDING CUSTOMS. 
A SERVIAN wedding has much about it which is 
delightfully strange to English notions. In our 
ceremony the bride is the chief personage, but neither 
bride nor groom at a wedding in Servia occupies that 
proud position. The honours of the day are held by the 


best man, who carefully guards the bride all day, and 
who generally adorns himself with a stiff white sash, and 
as often as not carries a large bouquet. There are no 
bridesmaids, two god-fathers take their place, and it is 
their duty to each present to the bride a dress length of 
silk. During the ceremony the congregation chat to 
one another quite audibly, pointing here and nodding 
there, and often laughing immoderately when there occurs 
the slightest hitch in the proceedings. Finally the bride 
gees round the church, greeting her girl friends with a 
resounding kiss, and saluting the hands of the older 
women.—‘* WOMAN’S LIFE.”” 


THE WALTZING MOUSE. 
HE little black and white Japanese mouse shown in 
our illustration is of considerable interest owing to 
its peculiar locomotive habits. It belongs to a species of 
mouse which never runs for more than two or three feet in 
a straight line without stopping and going through the 
antics which have led to its being termed the waltzing 


mouse. After turning in one direction for some time 
it reverses and spins rapidly round in the other, and 
frequently the dancing is performed entirely upon the 
hind feet. The cause of this peculiarity is a malforma- 
tion of the semi-circular canal of the ears, which pro- 
duces the effect of dizziness. Apart from the abnor- 
mality described, the Japanese mouse has habits similar 
to'those of the ordinary house variety. —‘* THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE.” 


ODDS FISH! 

NGLERS’ tales and old wives’ tales have become 
objects of suspicion, things to be received with a 
healthy scepticism, and accepted only with the proverbial 
grain of salt. The best that can be said for many of the 
yarns of Mr. Pisca- 
tor Catchnought is 
that there is — 
somewhere — an 
element of truth. 
In the May num- 
ber of ‘‘c. B. FRY'S 
MAGAZINE” there 
is an entertaining 
collection of them, 
one of which deals 
with an extra- 
ordinary ‘‘catch.” 
The  ‘‘angler's” 
story is that, while 
riding through a 
brook which crosses a certain road, he felt a jar 
in the front wheel. As soon as he was on dry land 
he dismounted and examined the machine—to find that 
the jerk had been caused by a large roach becoming 

wedged between the spokes. 
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Indian Superstition—An Enthusiastic Reader—Bgg-Stealing Bxtraordinary—A Wonderful 
Balanced Rock, etc. 


] HIS snap-shot illustrates in striking 
fashion the superstitious nature of the 
natives of India. In July, 1906, an 
escape of gas occurred underneath 
the ground just outside the Calcutta 
post-office. The force of the escaping gas caused 
a bulge in the pavement and lifted several of 
the stone steps an inch or two. When the 
natives got wind of the accident they flocked 
to the spot in thousands, and stood about all 
day “watching for the god to come up,” they 
having got it into their heads that some deity 
was steadily pushing his way up through the 


earth, and would shortly appear before their 
astonished eyes! The police were quite powerless 
to disperse the crowd, and when, on the second 
day, an official order came to dig up the spot 
and repair the damage, the excitement of the 
spectators became intense. Directly the hole 
was exposed a rush of daring spirits took place. 
Snatching up handfuls of the mud, they rushed 
away, hugging it to their bosoms, to be there- 
after cherished as sacred. The gas, of course, 
had given the earth a pungent smell, which 
more than ever convinced the wonder-seekers 
that something superhuman had occurred. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCE OF INDIAN SUPRRSTITION—AN ESCAPE OF GAS CAUSED THE PAVEMENT TO BULGE, AND 
From a) EXCITED CROWDS WATCHED ALL DAY FoR ‘‘ THE GOD To ComE/uP!" (Photo. 
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The photograph here reproduced shows 
a cottage in the small village of Elton, 
about six miles north-east of Matlock. 
“This cottage attracted my attention,” 
writes a correspondent, “some few years 
ago, by reason of the fact that a tree was 
growing on top of the old thatch roof 
which then covered it. Some time after 
I saw workmen putting on a new stone 
slab roof, and inquired what had become 
of the tree. The men informed me that 
it had been cut away root and branch, 
as it had grown inside the wall and 
burst the front of the house out, so they 
had to cut it away, root, stem, and 
branches. They built up the front with 
dressed grit-stone blocks, expecting they 
had seen the last of the tree. The follow- 
ing spring Miss Brown, who is the pre- 
sent owner of the cottage, began to notice 
the plaster falling off in her bedroom, 
and in a few weeks the devoted tree—it 
is an Indian thorn, by the way—began 
to make its appearance again. It was 
repeatedly cut off, but, in spite of all 
efforts to destroy it, it continued to grow 
out of the roof. This was too much 
strain for the old room, and it began to 
give way. The wall was repaired with 
dressed gritstone blocks, all traces of the 
tree were cut away, and strong corrosive 
liquid was poured down inside the wall. 
You can imagine what the feelings of 
the workmen and the tenant were, there- 


‘THE SHANGHAL TEA-HOUSE HERE SHOWN 15 BELIEVED TO DE THE BUILDING WHICH 


ORIGINALLY INSPIRED THE DESIGNER OF THE FAMOUS 
From a) WARE. 


WILLOW PATTERN” CHINA- 


(Photo. 


A TREE WHICH CANNOT BE KILLED. 
From a Photo. 


fore, when, after all the trouble they 
had taken, they beheld their old 
enemy the tree peeping through the 
new roof, where it can be seen at 
the present time, as shown in the 
photograph.” 

The quaint-looking edifice next 
shown is an ancient tea - house 
situated in the native city of 
Shanghai. This tea-house, if tra- 
dition is to be believed, is sup- 
posed to be the building which 
originally inspired the designer of 
the famous willow pattern china- 
ware. The native quarter of 
Shanghai, by the way, is but little 
known to Europeans, and is not 
safe for white people to penetrate 
alone. 

THE Wipe Wortp Macazine, 
as our ,post;bag> proves, penetrates 
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+ bless Mr. Roche’s name and follow his 
good advice for ever afterwards. 

From remote Barco, in Australia, comes 
the amusing picture at the foot of the 
page. On the station concerned they kept 
fowls, and the fowls laid many eggs. But, 
sad to relate, when the hands went to collect 
them they were invariably found with small 
holes drilled in their shells and the con- 
tents gone. All sorts of explanations were 
suggested, but none seemed to fit the 
case, and the station - folk grew sorely 
puzzled. At last a watch was set — man 
and camera—and the thief was caught and 
“snapped” in the very act. He proved to 
be a large iguana, who is seen in our 
photograph sucking eggs with the utmost 


avidity. 
AN ENTHUSIASTIC “ WIDE WORLD” READER “ CACHEING" A COPV OF THE . 5. Pe o 
‘From a) MAGAZINE IN THE WILDS OF QUEBEC. (Proto. The imposing-looking piece of ordnance 


into some of the most out-of-the- 
way regions on the face of the 
globe. The above photograph 
shows what enthusiastic readers we 
have in the wilds. Concerning 
it, Mr. J. D. Roche, Province 
of Quebec Government explorer, 
writes as follows: ‘“ The picture 
shows me after placing a copy of 
‘THe Wipe Wortp Macazine in 
a birch-bark casing slung on a 
pole. Underneath is a tablet bear- 
ing the words : ‘Everybody should 
read THE Wipe Wortp Maca- 
zink.’” This novel ‘caché” was 
established at Chef Point, at the 
forks of the Chaminchoan River, 
Province of Quebec, on the route 
to James Bay. Let us hope 
that’ some other wanderer in the = 


wilds, happening upon this literary rms IMPOSING = LUONING uN" 18 CO! 


treasure-trove, may have reason to FORMIDABLE THAN OLD, BOILER~ TUBES AND PORTIONS OF A COFFEE - CLEANING 
From a) APPARATUS. (Photo. ° 


As 


depicted in the photograph 
shown above is to be 
seen at Valparaiso, near 
Port de Paix, Hayti. It 
is, however, not quite so 
deadly as it looks, for it is 
constructed of old boiler 
tubes and parts of an 
obsolete coffee - cleaning 
machine, most of them 
turned upside down. 

The next photograph we 
have to consider illustrates 
ee. 4 . a curious Portuguese cus- 
(Phd. tom—also to be found, by 


From a) CAUGHT IN THE ACT—AN AUSTRALIAN IGUANA SUCKING EGGS, 
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Cc Se = ) famine must result and the Indians 
must starve. In_ better - watered 
regions people take the rain for 
granted, but in the arid regions 
of Arizona and New Mexico it 
comes as a direct and very 
special favour of Providence. 
To the South-Western Indians 
all rain is directly supplied by 
the spirits of the dead. Even 
children soon grow to maturity 
in the spirit world and take their 
part in producing the rain. This 
in time, of course, produces an 
enormous crowd of rainmakers, 
but not more than are necessary. 
In the ceremonies for inducing 
rain, commonly called “rain 
dances,” the priests, naturally, 
take the lead. As the great day 
approaches various _ preliminary 
exercises are gone through, and 
then the Great Father of the Gods 
appears, fantastically disguised, pre- 
ceded by a courier and followed 
by ten minor gods. In old times 
the common people probably 
believed that the actual gods 
appeared, but nowadays it is pretty 
generally understood that the cere- 
mony is symbolic, and that the 
gods are personated by men. 
This, however, does not lessen 
the reverence with which they are 
treated. When the ritual has been 
gone through, the personators of 
the gods, who have fasted for 
several days, retire to their houses, 
lay away their garments for another 


A CURIOUS PORTUGUESR EASTER CUSTOM—THE EFFIGY ON THE POLE IS SUPPOSED TO 
REPRESENT JUDAS ISCARIOT, AND WILL LATER ON BE BLOWN UP WITH EVERY SIGN 
From a) OF INSULT. (Photo. 
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the way, among the Mexicans. | 
The picture was taken in Lourenco 
Marques, Delagoa Bay, during the 
Easter festivities. The figure hung 
from the cross-piece of the post 
is supposed to represent Judas 
Iscariot. It hangs there through 
the holidays, and is then taken 
down and blown up with every 
sign of contumely and ignominy. 
The Indians of the American 
South. West are very different from 
the plains Indians. They are 
peaceable farmers and not hunters, 
and have been for centuries more 
than half civilized. The most im- 
portant thing in the world to them 


: . “ INDIANS OF THE AMERICAN SOUTH-WEST-HOLDING A RAIN-MAKING DANCE, 
has always been rain; without it From a, Mbotes 
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four years, and have a square mealto 
make up for lost time. 

Among the innumerable freaks of 
Nature which render this world of ours 
a museum of gigantic curiosities is 
the ‘“ Balanced Rock,” situated near 
Manitou, Colorado, in the heart of 
the Rocky Mountains. This mass 
weighs, it is estimated, about five hun- 
dred tons, and is poised, slightly tilted, 
on a base perhaps five feet across. 
The local inhabitant will gravely add, 
when tourists are about, that it turns 
completely round every twenty-four 
hours. This sounds startling at first, 
but on reflection one has to admit 
that the rock undoubtedly possesses 
this feature in common with most 
things established on our rotating 
globe. The “ Balanced Rock” stands 
in the “Garden of the Gods”—so 
called from the numerous strange 
rocky formations, fantastically shaped 
and brightly coloured, which appear 
on every hand. 
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The concluding instalment of this enthralling series of out-of-the-way experiences. 


XIL—THE RIVER-DRIVER. 


Totp sy T. J. 


oy NE hears a great deal of the dangers 
| of sports such as mountain-climbing 
} and big-game shooting, and of trades 
eo such as that of the steeplejack, but 
very few Wipe Wor tp readers, I 


imagine, have any knowledge of what is, perhaps, . 


the hardest and most hazardous occupation on 
earth—“river-driving.” 

Mr. T. J. Davis, who now resides in the 
North-West Territories of Canada, knows, per- 


haps, as much as any man living of the dangers, 


and fascinations of this trade, which should 
more properly be called log-driving. 

Born as he was on the shores of one of those 
vast inland seas that so belie their insignificant 
title of “lakes,” and that, joined by rivers, form 
\. a chain across Eastern Canada, he early 
“icquired a love of the water only known to 

Te that have to depend upon it for a living. 

sgntic floating islands of logs, sometimes 

‘ye in length, lay moored to the shore 
\\the door of his home, awaiting the 
age of “river-drivers” to steer them 

..o,\ Where they are sawn into timber. 

re 18 the story of Mr. Davis’s evolution as a 
driver, told to me by himself. 


It is a life ¢hat seems to get hold of one after a 
year or two. {You are generally wet through for 
twelve hours qbut of the twenty-four; ten of you 
sleep ina twelve by fifteen-foot shanty, you live 
on fried every’thing, “black strap,” treacle, and 
stewed tea; y.ou go to bed at ten and get up at 
three ; you -are everlastingly cursed and never 
praised by the foreman, your life is in danger 
more or ‘less all day long, and you never get 
more than thirty-five dollars a month for work 
that is worth a hundred. ‘Then why stick at 
it ?” you say, and all I can answer is, “Just give 
it a fair trial fora year and then you'll know.” 

As children we used to run out across the 
booms of logs, which is a good deal harder to 
do than you might suppose. One of us, 
perhaps, would fall through, but such an 
accident never aroused any comment from our 


companions. They would rush on heedlessly, 
Vol, xix.—27, 
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hopping from log to lug ke a lot of monkeys 
and leaving'the unfortunate one to sink a couple 
of feet below the surface of the water, bob up, 
hit his head against an unresisting log, and 
generally scratch and bruise himself thorougily 
before scrambling like a half-drowned kitten to 
the surface once more. ‘That is how we learned 
not to mind a ducking and also to shift for 
ourselves when we did get one. 

Have you ever tried to stand upright on a log 
perhaps a foot across the butt, out in an open 
lake, keeping your balance to every roll and dip 
of the log? Well, if you had you would realize 
better the marvellous balance of the man who 
not only has to do this, but also manceuvre 
other logs down the current with a long pike 
pole, chain booms together with numbed 
fingers, and, in fact, do the whole of his day’s 
work while balancing on a twirling, twisting, 
half-submerged_tree-trunk. 

At the age of thirteen I had to get out and 
earn my own living. ‘Times were hard, and 
everyone who has a sound pair of arms and legs 
has to work for the right to occupy the earth 
down on those Eastern lake shores. 

One morning along came an “alligator boat,” 
towing a floating colony of river-drivers to work 
the boom of logs that lay moored out in the 
lake. Here was my chance. My brothers and 
sisters had been packed off to school, and I was 
left to chop wood. Why should I chop wood 
for love, when I could drive logs for thirty-five 
dollars a month? I was off across that boom 
of logs like a jack rabbit, and soon found 
myself surrounded by a good-natured ring of 
grizzled faces. 

“What’s the matter with the kid?” asked the 
foreman, a gigantic, bearded man in long leather 
boots, as he surveyed me from head to foot. 

“How’s chances of a job?” I asked, with as 
much dignity as I could assume. 

A roar of laughter floated over the lake and 
echoed through the maples far up the banks, 
but it didn’t abash me in the least. 

“You all think ~you’re awful smart,” T re- 
marked, scathingly; “but T'Ib stand on a log 
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with any one of you for the job. If I’m put 
off I'll go back home and sit down, but if 
you can’t put me off I want work at twelve 
dollars a month for a start.” 

There was a twinkle in the foreman’s eye as 
he said, “Done! Jack, try him a twirl.” 

The next minute I found myself standing on 
one end of a small pine log, and my adversary, 
a hulking “driver” with spikes half an inch in 
length on the bottom of his boots, on the other. 

Slowly at first the log began to turn in the 
water, in answer to the pressure of my adversary’s 
spikes ; then quicker and quicker, till it fairly 
spun round, with my naked feet pattering away 
on the hard back like a woodpecker’s bill. Then, 
suddenly, my wily foe would stop it almost dead, 
and I had to wave my arms like a windmill to 
keep my balance ; but I kept it. 

All the time shouts were going up from the 
camp raft, “Go it, kid! Stick to him! He can’t 
get you!” First this way, then that, the log 
twirled ; next, by way of variation, the lumber- 


“SIX FRET OF RIVER-DRIVER SPLASHED INTO THE LAKE.” 
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man would take a playful jump and send me 
and my end of the log clean out of the water. 
And then—well, I don’t know exactly how it 
happened, but there was a frantic waving of long 
arms, and six feet of ‘river-driver splashed into 
the lake, to reappear more in the semblance of 
a playful hippopotamus ! 

Roar upon roar of laughter went up from 
the raft, and half an hour later I found myself 
installed in a very smelly shack as “ cook’s 
devil” at twelve dollars a month and board. 

I stayed with this outfit for three years, log- 
driving in the spring and summer and bush- 
working in the winter. 

At the age of sixteen an opportunity happened 
my way that helped me out of the beaten track 
of river-driving. Every dog has his day, and 
this particular one was mine. 

You must know that, to get the logs over 
rapids, the big lumbering companies have to 
build large dams at the edge of the fall to hold 
back the water, leaving a narrow passage-way in 

the middle through which the 
water rushes like a mill-race, 
carrying the logs swirling and 
tumbling over the rapids to 
the next lake. The greatest 
care has to be taken in 
sending the logs through this 


fifteen to twenty men are” 
required to keep them fi 
“jamming.” With a 

care on this partic 

“jam” occurred. / 

came wedged w} 

two others righf 

“chute,” as the pas... 
called. The result was the 
same as it invarjably is. Hun- 
dreds of logs came floating 
slowly but irresistibly towards 
the chute with the current and 
found a restirg-place behind 
each other, with the dam as 
their foundation, 

Hundreds more came 
sweeping on, and, finding the 
current too strong to allow 
them to rest behind their fore- 
runners, piled themselves in 
a muddled heap on the top. 
The water began to rise, and 
more and yet more logs piled 
themselves up, till a solid wall 
of timber at least twelve feet 
high stretched acrossthe chute 
behind the dam. 

Meanwhile,the river-drivers 


channel, and as many as 
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bounded from log to log, risking their lives every 
second in the vain attempt to disengage the 
jammed logs, for if the jam had given way it would 
have carried every man to almost certain death. 

“‘Somebody’ll have to find those jammed logs 
and cut them,” said the foreman, quietly, know- 
ing full well that he was asking someone to 
tempt death. 


*.. “Of course,” he continued, “I can’t make any 


*-£ you do it ; unless someone offers I’ll have to 


“if myself, but I’m kind of heavy for the job. 


s ten dollars in it and drinks for the 
Oke stepped forward simultaneously. 


sugly “but 
1’m glad the kid 
offered, ‘cause 
he’s the lightest 
of the crowd.” 

A thick Tope 
was promptly 
tied Securely 


menced to pay out rope, and I began to sink 
lower and lower towards the jammed _ logs, 
which creaked and rasped ominously under the 
strain of the water behind them. 

I cannot remember any other sensation than 
that of suppressed excitement as I reached the 
level of the water and finally stood on the 
trembling, groaning mass of logs—a mass that 
might sink from beneath my feet at any moment. 
I was only sixteen, and ten dollars was a lot 
of money to me, apart from the glory of the 
achievement. 

For several seconds I stood on those logs. 
without moving, fascinated with the delicious 
possibilities of 
the thing, till at 
last a gruff shout 
from the fore- 
man reminded 
methat there was 
work to be done. 

Carefully I 
crept to the edge 
of the mass of 
| logs; then I 


eZ 


round my bod: 

under the arn¥” -1S, 

by way of re 

two. et ones fixed to it on either side, and I 


was feady for work. 

Sixteen of the heaviest men were picked from 
the gang, and eight climbed up on to the dam 
each side of the jam. An axe was then handed 
to me, and hand over hand I was let out on 


MK. f, J. DAVIS'S SIGNED STATEMENT THAT HIS EXPERIENCES ARE TRUK. 


one side and drawn in on the other till I hung 
suspended in mid-air half-way across the current. 


‘Then, in answer to a sharp order from the 


foreman, the two sides simultaneously com- 


' slowly slid from 
log to log down 
to the seething 

water below. Where were the jammed logs ? 

That was the question. 

Above me rose the butts and tops of innu- 
merable logs. What if they gave way now? I 
should be hurled to my death at once. Hastily 
putting the thought from me, I felt beneath the 
surface of the water with the axe-handle. Yes, 
there they were, firmly wedged a foot down. 

Then I set to with a will, the water splashing 
all over me. With each stroke of the axe a 
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tremor went through the pile on which I 
stood. 

It seemed as if I had been chopping an hour. 
My heart was thumping against my ribs with 
the exertion, and I gasped for air between the 
douches of cold water that splashed me from 
head to foot. Suddenly, without the slightest 
warning, there was a report like a muffled 
revolver-shot, a stream of water shot into 
my face, a hoarse cry came from somewhere 
above, and I felt myself jerked from my feet 
high into the air, sinking, rising, and again sink- 
ing like a bouncing ball. ‘Then, with a roar 
and a mighty splash, the whole structure of 


piled-up logs on which I had been standing 
three seconds before collapsed like a house of 
cards, and log after log went sweeping and 
eddying through the chute and over the rapids 
to the lake below. Either the jammed log had 
broken or I had chopped it through ; no one 
ever knew which. 

I don’t quite know how they got me back on 
to the dam, for the first thing I remember 
clearly after that was seeing a green piece of 


- paper in my left hand, that 1 knew to be the 


promised ten-dollar bill, and a ring of perspiring, 
grizzled faces close to mine, breathing gruff 
congratulations. 


XIL—THE DOWNFALL OF “RED MIKE.” 
By J. Grey. 


At the time of my story Frank Z. and 
myself were midshipmen on board the fine, full- 
rigged ship Lersian Lempire, of London, bound 
for Wellington, N.Z., which port we reached at 
the beginning of November. 

“Well, Frank,” I said to my chum, after we 
had made fast, “what do you say to having a 
run ashore to-night ?” 

“Good idea, Joe,” he answered; “ where 
shall we go to?” 

“Well, suppose we walk as far as the theatre 
and see what is going on,” I suggested. 

“Yes, that is a very 
good idea,” he assented. 
“‘Let’s hurry up and get 
dressed; we have not 
much time to spare.” 

A little later we were 
making our way up town 
in all the glory of our 
best uniforms, gold lace 
and buttons. 

Just before turning 
the corner into High 
Street, Frank suddenly 
stopped before an hotel 
named the Homestead, 
and, catching hold of 
my sleeve, said, ‘‘Come 
alony, Grey, let us go and 
have a glass of shandy- 
gaff and see if Kate and 
Mollie are still here.” 

These were two young 
Irish ladies with whom we 
had become acquainted 
during a previous visit 
to Wellington. 

Opening the door, we 
stepped in, and as it was 
early in the evening there 


was no one about, but the two girls were behind 
the counter and greeted us warmly. 

Presently the door opened again, and, looking 
round, we beheld a giant of a man entering, 
dressed in the orthodox bush costume—mole- 
skin trousers tucked into top-boots, blue Crimean 
shirt, and a belt round his waist in which were 
stuck a revolver and a bowie-knife. On his head 
was a slouch hat of the Spanish sombrero type, 
with the broad brim pulled well down over the 
face—and such a face! It was almost covered 


with a thick growth of red, bristling whiskers a: | 
a 


“WE BEHELD-A GIANT OF A 
MAN ENTERING,” 


a 


my 


N 


, ao 


‘ up the glass, he hurled the 
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moustache, with small bloodshot eyes, a crucl, 
thick-lipped mouth, and over all a most villainous 
expression. 

“Goodness, it’s that blackguard Red Mike,” 
murmured Mollie, in alarm. “I'll leave you to 
deal with him, Kate.” With that she disappeared 
behind the smoke-room door. 

Meanwhile Red Mike slowly advanced 
towards the bar, his face overspread with a 
wicked grin. ‘I seem to hev arrived jest in 
time to spile a nice little conversation,” he said. 
“It’s a pity you've nothin’ else to do but chatter 
to these two brass-bound monkeys. Give mea 
pint o’ beer, quick!” 

A warning glance from Kate stopped the 
angry words which rose to our lips, so, stepping 
to one side, we ignored the 
stranger altogether while she 
procured the required re- 
freshment. Unfortunately, 
she brought forward the beer 
in a pint glass, for which 
Red Mike seemed to have 
a great antipathy. 

“Don’t ye know me any 
better than to give me my 
liquor in a_ glass?” he 
snarled. “Give us a pew- 
ter.” With that, picking 


‘contents fair in Kate’s face. 
A scream from the startled 
‘ then, like a flash, Frank 
at the fellow, driving 
heavily under the 
Nin, and completely 
him for amoment. 
g-h a howl of rage 
ji» Red Mike made 
#: at Frank with his 
huge / fist, which, had it 
reacL‘ned its mark, would 
harfve ended the fight then 
a’nd there, but the boy, 
jumping lightly to one side, 
avoided it. Down dropped 
the ruffian’s hand to his side, 
and, drawing his revolver, 
he pointed it at my chum’s 
head. Now was my oppor- 
tunity. Springing for- 
ward, armed with an empty 
pewter pot, I brought it 
down with all my force on 
his wrist, knocking the pistol 
out of his hand. A moment 
later we were in the thick 
of the strangest fight I have 
ever participated in. I can 


ae 
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compare it to nothing else than two terriers 
trying to pull down a wild bull. Driving us to 
one side with a sweep of his powerful arm, the 
scoundrel drew forth his bowie. 

“Curse ye!” he howled, “I'll slit yer throats 
like jackals.” With that he made a rush 
forward, but I was quicker than he. Leaping 
towards him, I seized his knife-hand in both of 
mine, and by sheer force dragged his arm 
downwards and backwards and held it there, in 
spite of all his struggles. 

“ Now go for him, Frank,” I cried, breathlessly. 
“Tf we don’t master him, he'll kill us as sure 
as fate!” 

There was little need to urge my companion, 
however; he saw the importance of disabling 


“SNOW GO FOR HIM, PRANK, § CRIED, BREATHIFSSIY.” 
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our infuriated enemy as well as I did. Blow 
after blow Frank rained upon the bellowing 
ruffian, and while he dodged the bully’s wind- 
mill drives in front I worried him behind by 
kicking his legs whenever I had a chance. 

Although this uneven struggle had thus far 
gone in our favour we had by no means escaped 
scot-free. From an ugly cut over Frank’s right 
eye—which was rapidly blackening, and show- 
ing an inclination to close up altogether—the 
blood flowed copiously, while the sleeve of my 
coat was ripped from shoulder to wrist, ending 
in an ugly cut across the back of my right hand, 
received in my struggles to keep Red Mike's 
knife-hand behind his back. The man him- 
self was by this time evidegtly becoming 
exhausted, and we knew that if’ we could only 
hold out a few minutes longer we should gain 
the day. 

During the fight we had aguas worked 
over towards the corner where the revolver lay, 
and we soon realized that Red Mike’s intention 
was to get hold of it should an opportunity 
offer. Presently, watching his chance, Frank 
planted a good right-hander behind Mike’s ear. 
Even as the man staggered, cursing viciously, 
my friend sprang quickly to one side, caught up 
the revolver by the barrel, and brought down 
the butt of the pistol with all his might square 
between the fellow’s «yes, sending him to the 
ground with a crash which shook the house 
and made the bottles and glasses jingle in the 
racks. There he lay, stunned, while we bent 
over him panting. 

“Catch hold of his heels and let’s get the 
brute outside,” I cried; and, suiting the action 
to the words, we seized hold of the unconscious 
man, dragged him outside, and laid him gently 
in the gutter, throwing his revolver out after 
him. It fell upon the hammer, and one of the 
cartridges exploded, quickly attracting a crowd 
and a couple of policemen. After coming inside 
and receiving all the particulars from us, they 
gathered up the conquered Mike, who had now 
recovered his senses, and marched him off, still 
cursing, to the lock-up. 

“Well, boys,” said the proprietor of the hotel, 
entering at this moment, “ you’ve done great 
credit to the old country; you’ve given Red 
Mike the greatest licking he ever had in 
Wellington. But, mind you, you have made 
a mortal enemy of him; he is not the man 
to forget it. Take my advice and keep out of 
his way. Don’t turn a corner in the dark before 
looking round it, and, whatever you do, don’t 
on any account go outside of the town, or else 
he will dog your steps to the bush and murder 
you there. I don’t mean to say he'll fight you 
fair and square ; it will be a pistol-shot in the 
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dark or a few inches of cold steel in the back. 
So take -my advice, boys, and be careful.” 

But boys will be boys, and before many days 
had passed we had forgotten all about the 
warning, and, indeed, the whole affair. About 
a month later, however, it was forcibly brought 
back to our minds in a most unpleasant manner. 

One day Frank and I, having obtained the 
necessary permission, set off in the direction of 
the bush to do a little rabbit-shooting and have 
a general good time. We had our revolvers, a 
good supply of cartridges, and a light lunch. 

After spending a delightful, lazy afternoon 
amongst the trees, shooting nothing worth 
mentioning, we directed our footsteps town- 
wards whilst the sun was yet an hour high. 

Striking the bridle-path leading to the town 
at a crossing where stood the ranch of Mr. 
Wallace, an acquaintance of ours, we entered 
the house for a few minutes to drink a glass of 
fresh milk and pass the time of day with him. 

“You'd better be careful, boys,” said he, on 
wishing us good night. “That blackguard, Red 
Mike, is around here somewhere with another 
evil-looking scoundrel. Keep to the sheep-track 
and strike the town as soon as you can; they 
are two dangerous customers to get afoul of.” 

Promising to use every precaution we set 
off, not forgetting to examine and load up our 
revolvers just in case they might be needed. 
After half an hour’s sharp walking, however, ir 
which time we had covered half the distance 
the town, our fears began to die away, ane 
congratulated ourselves that we should - 
Wellington without meeting the rascals. .” 

But fate willed otherwise, for as we apy’ 

a thick belt of timber, the last we shoulu 

to pass through, we were brought to an abrup. 
standstill by the appearance of two men, who 
stepped out of the shadow of the trees directly 
in our path, some distance ahead. 

“ By all that’s unfortunate,” T exclaimed, “it’s 
Red Mike and the other fellow !” 

“You're right,” said Frank; “and he’s not 
likely to have forgotten the thrashing we gave 
him the other day, so we had better be prepared. 
Cover your cartridge-belt over with your waist- 
coat and put your revolver in your coat- “pocket, 
so they will think us unarmed.” 

Halting for a moment with our backs towards 
the two men we did this and then advanced, 
putting on as bold an air as possible. Seeing 
we were so close to the town there was just a 
possibility they would not interfere with us. 
Anyhow, we could not turn back, for the sky 
was now showing signs of the coming darkness ; 
so there was nothing for it but to go right ahead. 

It was plainly to be seen, by the men’s ani- 
mated talking and the covert glances they threw 
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towards us, that we had 
been recognised, and our 
hearts beat painfully fast’ 
as we moved forward. 

Presently Red Mike’s 
companion started to walk 
towards us. He came 
along at a brisk pace and 
passed us without stop- 
ping, answering our 
“Good night, boss!” 
with a grunt. He pro- 
ceeded a few yards farther 
and then turned round 
and followed up behind. 
Meanwhile, Red Mike 
himself had remained 
standing where we had 
first seen him, so that now 
we were between the two. 

“When we close up, 
Joe,” murmured Frank to 
me, “we will answer any 
questions quite civilly and 
try to pass on. If they 
attempt to molest us we 
must first of all drive Red 
Mike round, get them 
behind us, and then cut 
and run for our lives. 
You cover the bléck- 
bearded fellow when the 
time comes, and I will 
tackle the red one.” 

With our right hands in our coat-pockets, 
grasping our revolvers, we advanced at a sharp 
walk, trying to appear quite at our ease. 

“Good night, boss!” we called out to Red 

Mike as we approached, and tried to pass on. 
* “Good night, boys,” he growled ; then adfed, 
sneeringly, ‘Say, ye’re in a mighty hurry. Hold 
up a minute and let’s hev a little yarn with ye ; 
it’s quite a while since I saw yer.” 

A wicked gleam came into his ferrety eyes as 
he said this, and, planting himself directly in 
our path, he prevented us from going forward, 
while the black fellow closed up behind. 

Making some excuse about the lateness or 
the hour, we attempted to pass on. 

“Hold on a bit, sonny,” cried Red Mike, 
threateningly, and caught hold of Frank’s arm. 
“If ye can’t stop to hev a little conversation, 
yer can spare some money fer us to get some 
grub, and maybe ye could give us them there 
trinkets ye hev there,” pointing to my friend’s 
watch and chain. 

The clutch of the man’s hand aroused Frank 
to action. Shaking himself free, he cried, 


“ Now then, Grey!” and in an instant we had 
Vol. xix.—28, 


“PRANK CRIED OUT, ‘PUT UP YOUR HANDS, RED MIKE.'” 


placed ourselves _back to back and covered the 
two men with our revolvers. 

To say they were surprised at this move on 
our part hardly expresses the situation suffi- 
ciently ; they were simply dumbfounded, and 
sHowed it. Without giving them time to 
recover, Frank cried out, “‘ Put up your hands, 
Red Mike, and get round behind us. Join 
your friend and march, or else I’ll shoot.” 

Like a lamb the hulking ruffian obeyed, 
ranging alongside his mate. At our orders 
they both faced about and began to move away, 
their speed being greatly accelerated by a shot 
or two fired over their heads. 

Loading our pistols again, we set off running 
as fast as our legs would carry us. But we were 
not yet out of the wood. Going at breakneck 
speed along the narrow path, we had put a good 
distance between the bushrangers and ourselves, 
when, looking round to see if they were follow- 
ing, Frank accidentally caught his foot in the 
undergrowth and fell headlong to the ground, 
wrenching his ankle so badly that he found it 
impossible to stand. Stopping at once to assist 
him, I glanced anxiously around for a place in 
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which we might conceal ourselves. Presently 
I saw, in a clearing about a hundred yards 
away, two piles of tree-trunks stacked up. Half 
carrying and half dragging my companion, I 
managed to reach the gap between the two 
piles. Here we took refuge, and, drawing our 
revolvers, determined to hold out to the last. 

Seeing our mishap, Red Mike and his chum 
advanced at a run. Mike passed us and took 
up a position at the end of the timber nearest 
the town, his accomplice holding the other 
end. Both_ of 
them, we noticed 
with inward mis- 
givings, held re- 
volvers in their 
hands. 

And now we 
were in a pickle 
indeed ; it was a 
case of out of the 
frying - pan into 
the fire. If we 
but showed the 
tops of our caps 
above the pile 
of logs, it was 
the signal for a 
couple of bullets, 
one from either 
end. At the 
same time our 
assailants were in 
much the same 
position them- 
selves — they 
had but to ex- 
pose an inch 
or so of their 
bodies and we 
fired at them. 
And so the four 
of us remained, 
every nerve on 
the alert, waiting 
for the next move 
in the game. 

If the reader can imagine two long boxes 
placed end to end with a space between them, a 
cat at each of the extreme ends and two mice 
hiding in the centre space, they will see at a 
glance our relative positions, we boys represent- 
ing the mice and the bushrangers the cats. We 
could not escape save by passing one or other 
end, and to do so was to run into the arms of 
one of our antagonists. We, therefore, decided 
that we must remain where we were until the 
rascals made a decisive move. 

The sun had now set, and with the approach 


“WE CKEPT DOWN ONE SIDE AS RED MIKE MOVED UP THE OTHER.” 


of darkness our worst fears revived, and we 
became downright frightened. 

Glancing cautiously towards Red Mike’s end 
at this moment, I noticed with a start that he 
had shifted his position. Watching, I plainly 
saw the top of his sombrero moving slowly along 
the side of the timber heap towards our place in 
the centre. 

Now was the time for escape—now or never ! 

Leaving our refuge and crouching low, we 
stealthily crept down one side as Red Mike 

: moved up the 
other. Occasion- 
ally we glanced 
upwards, to see 
the hat still mov- 
ing slowly on- 
wards. As we 
reached the end 
where he had 
been, Mike en- 
tered our former 
hiding - place. 
Not seeing us 
there as he had 
expected, he 
straightened him- 
self up with a 
growl of surprise, 
which was 
promptly an- 
swered by a 
pistol-shot from 
the fellow at the 
other end, who 
thought, in the 
semi - darkness, 
that Red Mike 
was one of us. 
Springingquickly 
to one side to 
escape the bullet, 
the startled des- 
perado dislodged 
one of the top- 
most logs, placed 
athwart the pile, 
and before he had time to leap backwards it rolled 
down upon him, pinning him to the ground. 

The second man, hearing the crash, forgot his 
danger and rushed forward to assist his mate, 
giving us a chance to make another run for 
liberty. The slight sprain which Frank had sus- 
tained was now much better, and we reached the 
town in safety. With assistance we then set 
out to secure the two ruffians. Both of them 
were found where we had left them, and before 
we left Wellington they had been awarded long 
terms of richly-deserved imprisonment. 


Across Unknown Bhutan. 
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An authoritative account of two important missions to the unknown State of Bhutan, to the 
north-east of India, in which the country was traversed in two directions —-a journey never 


before attempted in modern times. 


The narrative is illustrated by the author's own photographs, 


the only collection ever brought out from Bhutan. 


=e HUTAN, the beautiful hill State on 
YH the north-east frontier of India, is a 
|} terra incognita so far as travellers of 
the present generation are concerned. 
‘This land of entrancing beauty—of 
ice-capped ranges and pine-covered valleys— 
lies between Sikkim and a region of wild 
unknown tribes on the east. The last occasion 
(previous to that which forms the subject of this 
article) on which a British mission was sent to 
Bhutan was in 1863, when Mr. Ashley Eden, 
the officer in charge, was dispatched to demand 
reparation for certain outrages on the part of the 
Bhutanese. He was, however, subjected to the 
grossest insults, and he and his whole following 
had to return to India 
with all speed. Two 
years later the Bhu- 
tanese surprised a 
British garrison at 
Dewangiri—the spot 
from which the second 
of the missions here 
described started on 
its journey—and the 
post had to be aban- 
doned. 

Bhutan is quite un- 
known to travellers, 
and nothing like ex- 
tensive explorationhad 
ever been attempted 
until last year. In the 
course of the missions, 
some incidents of 
which I propose to 
narrate, Bhutan was 
first traversed from the 
extreme west to almost 
the farthest easterly 
point, and then crossed 
fromthemostsoutherly 
to the most northerly 
point. The accom- 
panying photographs 
are selected from the 
only series which has 
ever been taken. 


I. 


MR. WHITE (IN REAR), WITH MAJOR RENNICK, MR. 


The mission to Bhutan was undertaken in 
order to present the insignia of the K.C.I.E. to 
the Tongsa Penlop, the de facto ruler of Bhutan, 
and I was entrusted by the Government of 
India with the presentation of the Order. I 
was accompanied by Major Rennick, of the 
Intelligence branch, Mr. Paul, late of the I.C.S., 
and an escort of the goth Pathans. The photo. 
of the members of my first mission was taken at 
Rokbi, a place situated between Poonakha, the 
winter capital of Bhutan, and Biagha, one of the 
‘Tongsa Penlop’s palaces. The mat-huts in 
the background were those erected for our 
followers by the Tongsa’s people, who can be 
seen in the distance. 


PAUL, AND THE TONGSA PENLOP, 


From a Photo. 
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As a large portion of the country to be 
traversed was unknown, and as the variations 
of climate were very great, the equipment of 
the mission required much time and thought. 
The question of transport, also, was a serious 
one, and the large number of presents we had 
to take very much increased the loads. 

No former mission to Bhutan has been 
received there with anything but hostility (if 
that of Captain Turner in 1783 is excepted), 
and I have alluded already to the fact that Mr. 
Eden’s mission, which went up nearly fifty years 
ago, ended in disaster. We, however, were 
making our journey under happier auspices. 

‘The route chosen, after careful consideration, 
was that from Gantok, fifty miles north of 
Darjeeling, over the Natu Pass into the Chumbi 
Valley, and thence z@ the Ha Valley—the line 
taken by Mr. Eden’s unfortunate mission—to 
Poonakha, the winter capital. In entering 
Bhutan from the west and travelling to 
Poonakha, the whole of the watershed of the 
country had to be crossed, and every spur 
running down from the central Himalayan 
range had to be climbed, making marching 
ditficult and slow, as no transport could be 
obtained except men. 

A start was made at seven one fine March 
morning, but in less than an hour we found the 
toads snow-covered. In the afternoon blizzards 
commenced, and the miserable huts in which we 
spent the first night were filled with drift-snow 
and smoke, reducing us all to a condition of 
utter discomfort. The snow became very deep, 
and it seemed hopeless to expect to surmount 
the Natu Pass (fourteen thousand seven hundred 
feet), as there was not the slightest trace of a 
track. The wind, too, was bitter—so cold, 
indeed, that some of my carriers who had been 
dispatched in advance with the luggage were 
frost-bitten, two poor fellows being found dead 
on the summit of the pass. Before we reached 
the top it took us three hours to do a mile and 
ahalf. The descent was equally hazardous ; 
there was no sign of a road, but fortunately for 
us we found a stretch of hard frozen snow, down 
which we slipped and slid in an unusually rapid 
fashion, until we reached the timber-line. Of 
our coolies about a third were snow-blind and 
had to be led, and even Major Rennick, who 
had forgotten his snow-glasses, was badly affected 
and had to be assisted into camp, being quite 
unable to see. y 

The next pass, into Hah, was not so difficult, 
and was crossed without any casualties. From 
then onwards to Poonakha and Biagha no hard- 
ships were encountered, as the Tongsa Penlop, 
with kindly forethought, had had all the roads 
repaired, so that we were able to ride practically 


the whole way. Further, solicitous for our 
comfort, he had also sent a trusty steward to 
see to all our wants. 

The scenery was of the most beautiful Alpine 
description ; firs and rhododendrons abounded 
on all sides, and through these,the snow-capped 
peaks of the Himalayas appeared. The weather 
was glorious, and the flowers—especially the 
primroses, wild rose, and clematis — were 
exquisite. 

Our camps, which had all been prepared 
beforehand by the local magnates, were always 
well chosen and fenced in to keep off intruders, 
not only in the shape of natives, but also cattle 
and goats, and on more than one occasion we 
found these fences to be of great advantage. 

At Poonakha the mission was met by the 
Deb Raja, the spiritual ruler of the country, the 
Tongsa Penlop, and his officers of State, and 
was conducted to camp with great ceremony 
by dancing men belonging to two local chiefs, 
the Deb’s band, and a number of gaily-capari- 
soned mules. The camp was pitched on a flat, 
open space of ground, just beyond the fort and 
palaces of Poonakha, and newly planted with 
rows of young trees, as well as rhododendrons. 
Besides the tents, which had been brought up 
from India expressly for the mission, a very 
commodious mess-house of pine planks had 
been built for us, and so we were exceedingly 
comfortable. The photograph next reproduced 
shows that Poonakha is very picturesquely 
situated on a tongue of land between two large 
rivers. Both of these, by the way, swarmed 
with fish, and it was unlucky that none of the 
mission were fishermen. The place was, in the 
old days of bows and arrows, a strong and 
defensible fort. It is entered from east and 
west by two magnificent bridges, both of which 
can be seen in the picture. It is an astounding 
fact that the principle of these bridges is that 
known to Europeans as the cantilever, and is 
identical with that of the Forth Bridge, although 
no European engineer has ever been in the 
country. 

This exquisite valley is broad and flat, well 
cultivated and terraced: Poonakha is the winter 
capital and the residence during the cold 
weather months of the Durmah and Deb Rajas 
(the sacred rulers), as well as of the Tongsa 
Penlop (the temporal ruler) when he comes .up 
to transact business. The fort is immense, and 
it needs to be, for when all the above-mentioned 
personages and their followers are in residence 
it has to accommodate some three thousand 
souls. 

The buildings comprise many temples and 
reception-rooms, and three large courtyards. 
The centre of the citadel is a fine structure of 
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From a) POONAKHA, THE WINTER PAL 


some seven storeys high, with temples on every 
floor. The roof is gilded, and presents a strik- 
ing spectacle. Unfortunately the whole of 
these buildings have been destroyed on three 
occasions, twice by fire and once by flood. 
This is a great calamity, as all the priceless 
records were destroyed. 

At Poonakha the ceremony of presenting the 
Tongsa Penlop with the insignia of the K.C.I.E. 
took place. Poonakha was chosen as the 
Deb Raja and his Council were still living there. 
It was a most interesting ceremony, and a brief 
account of it must not be omitted. 

It rained heavily in the early morning, but 
cleared up soon after 8am Mr. Paul, at my 
request, went over to the palace early in order 
to inspect the hall and the arrangements that 
had been made by the Bhutanese, and to 
suggest any alterations that might seem neces- 
sary to suit the programme I wished to follow. 
On his return, learning that all was in readiness, 
Major Rennick and myself, in full uniform, pre- 
ceded by an escort of sepoys and musicians, pro- 
ceeded to the fort and were ushered into a large 
hall with a wide balcony. This was a fine, hand- 
some room, with a double row of pillars on either 
side, forming, as it were, two aisles, the centre, 
or nave, affording a wide space open to the lofty 
roof, which was covered by a canopy of beauti- 
fully-embroidered Chinese silk. The space 
between the pillars was hung with rich silks, 
and behind the Tongsa Penlop's seat was dis- 
played a fine embroidered scroll. At the farther 
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end was the high altar, in front of which was a 
raised dais covered with cushions, on which sat 
the Deb Raja (sacred ruler), attired in a rich 
yellow silk stole over his monastic dress, and 
having on his left the Abbot of the Poonakha 
lamas in gorgeous canonicals. On the right 
hand was placed a row of four scarlet-covered 
chairs, for myself, Major Rennick, Mr. Paul, 
and Subahdar Jehandad Khan, the officer of our 
escort, in front of each being a small table 
covered with fruit and other delicacies. Close 
behind us were drawn up my orderlies, with 
the presents. On the other side of the nave, 
facing me, was a low dais, covered with 
magnificent cushions of the richest salmon- 
coloured brocade, on which sat Sir Ugyen 
Wang Chuk—the Tongsa Penlop—dressed in 
a handsome robe of dark blue Chinese silk, 
embroidered in gold with the Chinese lucky 
character “Fu.” Below him again were the 
chairs of the State dignitaries. In the aisles 
were double or treble rows of lamas, seated 
on white carpets, while four flagellants, carrying 
brass-bound batons of office and formidable 
double-thonged whips of rhinoceros hide, walked 
up and down between the rows to maintain 
order. 

After my party and the higher officers, who 
had risen on our approach, had taken their seats, 
there was a short pause for order and silence to 
be restored. I then rose, while a short speech 
I had written out beforehand was read in 
Tibetan. I thought it advisable, not to deliver 
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an English speech, as I foresaw the Bhutanese 
portion of the ceremony would be a lengthy 
one, and my English would be quite unintel- 
ligible to the audience. At the conclusion of 
these opening remarks, which seemed to give 
general satisfaction, 1 stepped forward in front 
of the Deb Raja, with Major Rennick carrying 
the insignia and warrant on a purple cushion 
fringed with silver, while the ‘l'ongsa Penlop 
advanced from his side to meet me. With a 
few appropriate words I presented the insignia 
of the K.C.I.E. to Sir Ugyen. 

Major Rennick and myself returned to our 
seats, while the ‘Penlop, standing before the 
dais, returned thanks. Again advancing, I pre- 
sented the Penlop with a book of my photo- 
graphs, a rifle, and a silver bowl filled with rice 
and other emblems of material prosperity, as a 
memorial of the day’s ceremony. — Finally, 
placing a white scarf in his hand, I offered him 
my congratulations. Major Rennick and the 
subahdar then offered scarves with their good 
wishes, and Mr. Paul, as an old friend of more 
than thirty years’ standing, did likewise. This 
ended our portion of the ceremony. After this 
Sir Ugyen Wang Chuk turned to the Deb Raja 
and made his obeisance. The Deb, as spiritual 
head of the Bhutanese Church, gave Sir Ugyen 
his canonical blessing, and placed three scarves 
round his neck. After receiving the blessing of 
the Abbot, the Tongsa Penlop then reseated 
himself. Now began an almost interminable 
procession of lamas, officials, and retainers, 
each bringing scarves and presents, until the 
Penlop was almost smothered with scarves, 
while the whole nave from end to end gradually 
became piled up with heaps of tea, silk, woollen, 
and cotton fabrics of all colours and values, with 
little bags of gold-dust and rupees appearing on 
the top. As each present was placed on the 
floor, the name of the donor was called out by 
the chief steward. I have no means of judging 
the number of donors, but should think there 
were not fewer than two hundred. It was 
amusing to watch the flourishes some of these 
people gave when they dumped their presents 
with a bang on the floor and whipped out their 
scarves to their full length. At last, however, 
these congratulations came to an end, and tea 
and refreshments were offered to all who were 
seated, including the lamas in the aisles. At 
each course the lamas intoned a sort of grace. 

When all had eaten and drunk, betel and pan 
were distributed. Before the commencement of 
the feast a large cauldron of native beer was 
placed at the end of the dais. A gorgeous 
official carrying a bowl or ladle then mixed ‘the 
wine three times, and holding up the wine in 
one hand raised the other in prayer. This was 
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repeated three times, and he then advanced with 
the ladle full to the Deb Raja, who blessed it, 
and it was next taken to the Tongsa, upon whose 
hands a portion was poured. This ceremony 
was repeated to myself. The remainder of the 
wine was then poured into a cauldron and 
removed. A wooden spear with a piece of red 
cloth and a white silk scarf fastened to the base 
of the head was next taken to the Deb, blessed, 
and finally waved over the Tongsa, who 
reverently touched the end. Finally a short 
prayer, led by the Deb, was intoned, and the 
proceedings ended. 

Sir Ugyen Chuk is the actual ruler of Bhutan, 


although the State is in reality a lama kingdom, 


with the Durmah Raja (the incarnate sacred 
chief) as head, and the Deb Raja as secretary. 
While we were in the country, however, the 
Deb Raja was acting as Durmah Raja, the latter 
having died a few months previously, and, as his 
spirit is not supposed to reappear on earth for 
three years, the Durmah Rajaship was in abey- 
ance. The Durmah and Deb Rajas, however, 
attend principally to spiritual matters, and are 
both lamas. As they must have someone to 
look after the temporal wants of the people, the 
Tongsa Penlop has acted as temporal ruler for 
many years. Owing to his very great personal 
influence and strength of character, he has 
knitted together and consolidated the different 
factions, which used in former days to make war 
on each other’s property. 

‘Travelling through the country one was con- 
stantly brought into immediate touch with a 
condition similar to that at one time existing on 
the borderland between Scotland and England, 
and it was very interesting to listen to the 
stories of fighting, victories, and defeats, and to 
see the places where these historic events had 
taken place. ‘The Tongsa Penlop has, however, 
entirely changed the situation, and for the last 
nineteen years the Sword has not been drawn in 
Bhutan in internecine strife. This has naturally 
been a great benefit to the country, which has 
prospered materially during this period of peace. 
I hope that Sir Ugyen may live for many years, 
so as to carry on the excellent work he has 
begun and see the fulfilment of many of his 
schemes for the country. He is in every respect 
the good fellow he looks in his portrait. He is 
there shown wearing his State robe of yellow 
silk with a gold-embroidered headdress. On this 
will be seen a number of Buddhist characters, 
while it is also decorated with four skulls and is 
surmounted by a stuffed bird’s head. Sir Ugyen, 
who is forty-five years old, married a beautiful wife, 
to whom he was much attached, but she died 
young, and he has not married again. She left 
him two daughters only, who manage the whole 
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of his large establishment, doing the work most 
thoroughly, and keeping a watchful eye on 
everything. I must say they managed ex- 
tremely well. Sir Ugyen is a man of excep- 
tional ability—strong, just, and with the welfare 
of the State entirely at 
heart. Out of chaos he 
has consolidated 
Bhutan into a_ well- 
governed and powerful 
State. 

As in the old feudal 
days, his castles are 
surrounded by depen- 
dents and everything 
is made within their 
precincts. In his 
palaces there are large 
weaving schools, in 
which cottons, wool- 
lens, and silks are 
woven into serviceable 
and beautiful cloths. 
These schools are en- 
tirely supervised by his 
daughters, and in them 
only women work. 
There are workshops 
which turn out most 
excellent swords, well 
tempered and beauti- 
fully polished, and a 
certain number of 
matchlocks are also 
produced. The coun- 
try also possesses foun- 
dries, which manufac- 
ture bells unsurpassed 
anywhere for tone and 
finish. These bells are 
first modelled in wax, 
which is covered very 
carefully with a mix- 
ture of clay, pounded 
charcoal, and straw. 
This compound is 
allowed to dry very slowly, and when thoroughly 
dry the wax is melted out and the mould is 
ready for receiving the metal, which consists of 
copper, silver, tin, and a little gold. The 
Tongsa’s silversmiths and goldworkers turn out 
work which it would be difficult to beat. Some 
very excellent carving in wood is also executed, 
and there are factories for gunpowder-making, 
which is, however, not manufactured on a large 
scale, and is, moreover, of an extremely bad 
quality. 

_ During the stay of my mission some very 
peautiful examples of teapots in copper and 
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THE TONGSA PENLOP IN HIS STATE RORE—‘‘ HE IS IN EVERY RFSPECT 
THE GOOD FELLOW HE LOOKS.” (Photo, 


silver were shown us, which surpassed anything 
IT have seen even in Lhassa. 

Close to Sir Ugyen’s castle at Biagha lives 
his sister, who is, like her brother, a personage 
of strong character. 


Nothing would satisfy her 
but that we should 
move down the valley 
and stay with her for 
some days. 

She pitched a camp 
for us close to her 
house in a_ beautiful 
grove of willows, and 
entertained us most 
royally. According to 
the custom of the 
country, she and her 
daughters personally 
waited on us when- 
ever we were actually 
in her own house ; but 
on one or two occa- 
sions these ladies were 
induced to sit down 
at my camp, where a 
European dinner was 
served—a novelty to 
them all. Her son is 
married to the Tongsa 
Penlop’s eldest daugh- 
ter, and they have a 
boy who will succeed 
his grandfather. He 
is a jolly little chap, 
and if he shows any of 
the good qualities of 
his grandfather, or 
other relations, he will 
make a good successor 
to the present Tongsa. 

Thecastles of Bhutan 
are well-built and mas- 
sive strongholds, most 
picturesquely situated. 
They are con- 
structed of stone, with 
enormously thick walls, while every natural 
feature of the ground is used to the best 
advantage. The fact that they have been 
added to from time to time adds immensely 
to their picturesqueness and interest. The 
following photograph shows a beautiful court- 
yard in the palace at Biagha, where the Tongsa 
was living when he started to meet me. In 
some respects this courtyard is not altogether 
unlike that of an old English inn. The troughs 
in the foreground are for feeding the animals, 
and drawn up at the back can be seen the 
Tongsa’s band, which has just escorted us to 
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the palace. The private houses of the Bhutanese 
are also very fine, and contain a_ large 
amount of decorative woodwork. Unlike the 
jongs, or castles, they are generally built in a 
square, with a citadel in the centre. These 
vary considerably, according to the position and 
wealth of the occupant. The interiors of the 
principal rooms are usually decorated with 
swords, spears, matchlocks, shields of rhinoceros 
hide, and sometimes a few modern rifles. 
Amongst the followers of Sir Ugyen wes a 
jovial old medicine-man or doctor, of whom I 
took a snap-shot. He was always up in our 
camp, and showed great interest in everything. 
He was an easily pleased and good-tempered 


A BEAUTIFUL COURTYARD IN THE PALACE AT BIAGHA. 


old gentleman. On the 
next page he is seen blow- 
ing a trumpet made from 
a human thigh - bone 
and beating on a drum 
formed out of a human 
skull! 

The scenery in Bhutan 
is magnificent through- 
out, and I am sorry that 
my pen cannot do justice 
to it; but suffice it to say 
that while in the upper 
valleys it is of the most 
beautiful Alpine descrip- 
tion, at lower levels the 
densest tropical vegeta- 
tion abounds. As the 
altitude of Bhutan 
ascends from a few hun- 
dred feet above mean 
sea-level to twenty-five 
thousand feet, the varia- 
tion of scenery can be 
imagined. Another 
photograph we reproduce 
depicts one of the upper 
reaches of the Tchin Chu 
Valley, where the moun- 
tains on either side tower 
up into immense preci- 
pices of limestone. At 
many points in this valley 
the scenery equals, if it 
does not excel, that of 
the famous Yosemite 
Valley in America. The 
roads here had become 
bad, and it will be seen 
that mules had _ been 
abandoned for yaks; in 
the photograph a mem- 
ber of the party is seen 
astride one of these queer 
animals. On these yaks we travelled the rest 
of the way, over places where it would have been 
impossible to employ even a mule, which is 
generally accepted as one of the surest-footed of 
riding animals. The yak is slow, but I have 
never known one, except on a single occasion, 
to miss its footing. 

As we got higher up into the hills, into the 
abode of the yak, black yak-hair tents were 
provided for our followers. These tents were 
excellent, but very heavy ; a matter, however, 
which does not much concern the Bhutanese, 
who only move short distances in order to 
change their grazing ground and have abundant 
pasture. One of the photographs shows the 


(Photo. 
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own cup, which is generally turned from the 
knot of a plane tree, often well marked and 
of considerable local value. Sometimes they 
are lined inside with silver. The one cup is 
used for everything, both in eating and drink 
ing, and is always carried inside the owner's 
voluminous dress. This, indeed, serves as a 
huge pocket, in which is deposited everything, 
from live stock to penknives. 

It is in these inaccessible mountains, high up 
along the snow-line, that the very rare animal 
known as the takin (Budorcas taxicolor) is 
found. ‘This creature, which—in appearance, at 
any rate—is a cross between an ox and an ante- 
lope, has never yet been shot bya European, and 
never before seen by one. Specimen skins were 


A JOVIAL OLD MEDICINE-MAN — HE 1S 
SEEN BLOWING A TRUMPET MADE FROM 
A HUMAN THIGH-BONE AND BEATING A 
DRUM PORMED OUT OF A HUMAN SKULL. 


From a Photo. 


men sitting down to dinner 
—a curious and picturesque 
sight. These wild and sturdy 
men, with the magnificent 
hills for a background, formed 
a picture not easily forgotten. 
Their evening meal consisted 
of a good soup with plenty 
of meat in it, parched barley 
flour, and tea—a very good 
dinner for most people. The 
men are made to sit in lines, 
with sufficient space between 
each row for the cooks to 
pass with the vessels from 
which they ladle out the con- 
tents into the men’s cups, 
everyone receiving the same 


: rs A SCENE IN THE TCHIN CHU VALLEY, SHOWING THE AUTHOR'S PARTY ON THE MARCH, 
Portion. Each man has his From a Photo. 
xix.—20. : 
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From a) THE BHUTANESE CARRIERS AT DINNER, 


(Photo, 


© procured for me and sent with the entire tunately, in the month of July he ate some 
skeleton to the Natural History section of — aconite, and died in a few hours. This was a 
the British Museum. A live specimen was great loss, as he would have been an acquisition 
also presented to me by the Tongsa Penlop, to the Zoo, which has never yet possessed a 


and was con- 
veyed safely as 
far as Chumbi, 
where he re- 
mained for some 
months in per- 
fect health, the 
long stay in 
Chumbi_ being 
necessitated by 
the impossibility 
of sending the 
animal down to 
the plains and 
on to England 
during the hot 
season. Unfor- 


THE ONLY PHOTOGRAPH EVER TAKEN OF THE RARE BHUTANESE “TAKIN, 
LOOKS LIKE A CROSS BETWEEN AN OX AND AN ANTELOPE. 


(To be concluded.) 


WHICH 


takin. This rare 
and remarkable 
beast is seen in 
my next photo- 
graph—the first 
ever taken of 
the animal. 
Although heads 
with a skin have 
been procured 
from the _ hills 
through Assam, 
the habitat of 
the takin was not 
known till our 
mission went 
into Bhutan. 


The Disappearance of Bryant Crandall. 


By Orrin E. Duntap, oF NiaGara Fats, U.S.A. 


The historian of Niagara Falls has told in our pages many stirring real-life stories connected with 
the great cataract. Here is another, a strange insurance romance, involving the mysterious disappearance 
of a certain Bryant B. Crandall, and one of the most curious and protracted man-hunts on record. 


Pan ARLY in April, 1886, distressed 
Sam) relatives of Bryant B. Crandall, of 
if Buffalo, New York, visited Niagara 
fae me Fallsin search of him. Mrs. Crandall 
and George E. Newman, Crandall’s 
brother (Crandall’s real name was Newman, but 
he was adopted in childhood by a family named 
Crandall and given their name), had both 
received letters, postmarked Niagara Falls, in 
which Crandall intimated 
an intention of suicide. 
In the letter to his wife 
he wrote :— 

“Tam sick and tired of 
life ; you will be better off 
with the insurance money 
than with me. Good-bye, 
and God bless you.” 

The letter to his brother 
was full of the same senti- 
ments, and further re- 
quested that he, Newman, 
should assist the wife in 
securing the insurance 
money. Naturally, when 
these letters reached the 
parties to whom they were 
addressed, there was a 
hurried trip to Niagara 
Falls. There it was ascer- 
tained that Crandall had 
registered at the Western 
Hotel—a house that stood 
at the corner of Falls and 
Second Streets, the site of 
the present Hotel Imperial 
—on April rst. 

Beyond this no trace 
of him could be found, 
until on April 3rd Officers 
McMullen and Sims, 
of the State Reservation, 
found a hat held down 
by the feet of one of the 
park seats on the river 
bank above Goat Island 
bridge. Inside the hat 


they fond Crandall’s name, giving the impres- 
sion that the owner had sought death in the 
fascinating, tumbling, chaotic waters of the 
upper rapids, which rush by the spot where 
the hat was found. : 

From that day all search for the missing man 
was directed to the banks of the lower river, the 
expectation being that his lifeless body had been 
swept down the stream and over the American 


“INSIDE THE HAT THEY FUUND CRANDALL'S NAME.” 
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Fall by the relentless current. 
Crandall was a man of previous 
good character, so that his rela- 
tives and friends did not for an 
instant suspect any trickery ; 
they felt convinced that he had 
taken his life by leaping into 
the river. This opinion, how- 
ever, was not shared by Nelson 
O. Tiffany, secretary of the 
Masonic Life Association of 
Western New York. Mr. Tif- 
fany maintained that it was 
ridiculous to suppose that a 
man so desperate as to com- 
mit suicide would feel enough 
concern for the welfare of his 
old that to carefully fasten it 
to the ground. He believed 
Crandall’s disappearance was 
a trick designed to deceive, 
and that the hat had been pur- 
posely placed where ‘it was 
discovered in order to lend 
colour to the suicide theory. This conclusion 
on the insurance official’s part developed the 


POLICE-OFFICER SIMS, WHO FOUND CRANDALL'S HAT ON THE 
RIVER BANK. 


From a Photo. by W. J. Hart, Niagara Falls. 


greatest chase ever known after a man who Tiffany 
believed was attempting to swindle the various 
companies that had issued policies on his life. 
These, it was speedily discovered, were numerous. 

It transpired that Crandall had two thousand 
dollars insurance in the Masonic Life Associa- 
tion of Western New York, represented by Mr. 
Tiffany; he was also insured in the North- 
Western Masonic Aid Association for two 


ee 


BRYANT B. CRANDALL, WHOSE MYSTE- 
_KIOUS DISAPPEAKANCE RESULTED IN 
ONE OF THE MOST PROTRACTED MAN+ 
HUNTS ON RECORD, 
From a Photo. 


thousand five hundred dollars ; 
in the Ancient Order of United 
Workmen for two thousand 
dollars ; and for similar amounts 
in the Royal Templars of 
Temperance and the Empire 
Order of Mutual Aid, making 
the respectable total of ten 
thousand five hundred dollars 
insurance on the life which 
appeared to have been sur- 
rendered to the death-dealing 
waters of Niagara. 

The family of the missing 
man expressed their unqualified 
belief in  Crandall’s death, 
citing his good character, his 
alleged depressed mental con- 
dition before leaving ‘home, 
the letters written from Niagara 
Falls, his great love of home 
and family, and the further 
fact that his home had always 
been a happy one. In time, 
such slight proofs of death as were available 
were submitted to the insurance companies, 
and the payment of the policies requested. All 
the companies, however, refused to accept the 
proof offered. 

The next step was the offer of a reward of 
several hundred dollars for the recovery of the 
missing man’s body. On July 28th, 1886, one 
hundred and nineteen days after Crandall dis- 
appeared, a waterman named Pendergast found 
a man’s leg, and later the remainder of the 
body, in the river between Lewiston and 


MR, NELSON 0. TIFFANY, WHO REFUSED TO BELIEVE THAT 
CRANDALL MAD TAKEN HIS OWN LIFE, 
From a Photo., 
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Queenston. The body was badly decomposed, 
the face mangled. The corpse was viewed by 
Mrs. Crandall and other relatives, as well as by 
Dr. Green, the family physician, and the opinion 
expressed that it was that of Crandall. They 
claimed that Crandall had a scar on his right 
foot, the result of an axe-cut, and those who saw 
the corpse were confident they could detect this 
scar. The body was accepted by the family as 
that of Crandall and taken to Buffalo, where it 
was interred in the family burial plot in the old 
Indian cemetery on Seneca Street. Affidavits 
were made and submitted to the insurance 
companies, demanding the payment of the 
policies. It seemed that if a doubt had pre- 
viously existed as to the death of Crandall, it had 
now been finally removed by the finding of the 
mutilated body and the scar. 


The new proofs of Crandall’s death were at 
once accepted by all the insurance companies 
interested, and payment of the insurance was 
ordered. Up to this time the companies had 
believed Crandall to be alive, but the identifica- 
tion of the body rescued from the lower river 
swept away their defence. 

Even with the corpse found and buried, how- 
ever, it was hard for Mr. Tiffany to believe that 
Crandall was dead. He was still unconvinced, 
and he managed to persuade the board of 
directors of his company to delay the acceptance 
of the proofs offered and the payment of the 
money, the result being that he was granted a 
month’s time in which to make further investi- 
gation. Ostensibly bound on a fishing trip, he 
visited the vicinity of Queenston and talked 
with the fisherman who had found the body. 


“THE MAN EVADED HIM AND WALKED RAPIDLY AWAY.” 
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He discovered nothing to confirm his opinion 
that Crandall was living, and yet nothing to 
make him believe he was dead. At the expira- 
tion of the month referred to the Masonic Life 
Association of Western New York paid its policy 
on Crandall’s life. ‘This might well have been the 
final chapter in the history of the Crandall case, 
but it was not. After the insurance money was 
paid, it was generally accepted that Crandall had 
died at Niagara, and that his body had been 
reclaimed from the river and had _ received 
burial. For months the case had practically 
been forgotten, until William B. Sirrett, of 
Buffalo, a well-known business man, who had 
met Crandall many times in Buffalo and knew 
him well, was visiting in Los Angeles, California. 
There he saw a man he betieved to be Crandall 
in the street, and tried to greet him. The man 
evaded him, however, walked rapidly away, and 
was soon lost to sight. Being convinced that 
the man he had seen was no other than the 
missing Crandall, Mr. Sirrett telegraphed his 
suspicions to Buffalo, and this resulted in a re- 
opening of the search for the man who was 
supposed to have lost his life at Niagara. 

“At last I have a clue!” said Secretary 
Tiffany, ‘and I am determined to follow it for 
all it is worth.” 

A meeting of representatives of interested 
insurance societies was arranged, and an execu- 
tive committee of thrce appointed for the pur- 
pose of making a systematic effort to find 
Crandall. This committee consisted of John 
H. Meech, at that time Grand Master of the 
A.O.U.W. for the State of New York ; John 
Lythe, Supreme Treasurer of the Royal 
Templars of Temperance; and Nelson O. 
Tiffany, of the Masonic Life Association of 
Western New York. One hundred thousand 
circulars bearing Crandall’s picture were printed. 
They described the man accurately, and a 
reward of a thousand dollars (afterwards in- 
creased to two thousand) was offered for informa- 
tion as to his whereabouts. These circulars 
were sent to every Masonic, A.O.U.W., and 
Royal ‘Templar Lodge on the Pacific Coast, 
including the British possessions and the 
Hawaiian Islands. ‘They were also sent to the 
police of the entire Pacific Coast and other 
sections. Perhaps there never was a man-hunt 
gone about more systematically, for, in addition 
to the circularizing detective papers took the 
matter up and published Crandall’s picture. 

The effect of it all was surprising. Imme- 
diately after the circulars had been sent out 
Secretary Tiffany was flooded with letters and 
telegrams concerning Crandall. Not only was 
he launched in the detective field, but he was 
fairly overwhelmed with business. A Crandall 


was found in almost every hamlet from the 
Isthmus to Vancouver. In the dead of night 
Secretary Tiffany received a telegram stating that 
Crandall had been captured in Portland, Oregon. 
‘There could be no mistake, the officials thought, 
and so Netective ‘Thomas Curtin was sent flying 
after him, when requisition papers had been 
hurriedly obtained from the Governor at Albany. 
‘The fear was that he would be released on 
habeas corpus proceedings. When he reached 
Oregon, Detective Curtin found the man was 
not Crandall, but a worn-out circus performer, 
having no resemblance to the man sought. 

For six years episodes of this kind occurred, 
but never for an instant did Secretary Tiffany 
relax his interest in the case or lose his firm 
belief that Crandall was alive. Away out in 
Bear Lake, Utah, a man confessed to being 
Crandall, but the authorities released him, 
keeping him shadowed by detectives. It was 
necessary to act. quickly, and so Secretary 
Tiffany himself hurried West to see the man. 
For more than a hundred miles he had to travel 
on horseback over the Western “divides.” At 
Ogden, Utah, he secured the services of two 
deputies, and on arrival at the domicile of the 
supposed Crandall surrounded the house, armed 
for a contest, if necessary. The man was not 
Crandall, and Secretary Tiffany made him happy 
by calling off the watchers. 

In the winter of 1891, so sure were a party of 
self-constituted detectives in the lumber woods 
of Vermont that they had discovered Crandall, 
that they forwarded the money necessary to 
defray the expenses of an officer to that point. 
Detective’ Curtin made the trip, but it only 
resulted in another disappointment. In all, 
about twenty different men were arrested as 
Crandall. In some cases law-suits followed 
against the officers, and in one case no less than 
fitty thousand dollars damages were claimed. 
This was by a man who had been kept in a 
Texas prison for three weeks before he proved 
he was not the elusive Crandall. 

While this protracted search was going on 
Mrs. Crandall, having no desire to profit by the 
insurance money if her husband was alive, had 
turned over about eight thousand five hundred 
dollars to a trustee, who kept it three years. 
Then, Crandall not having been found alive, it 
was returned to her. Shortly after Mr. Sirrett 
claimed to have seen Crandall an indictment 
was obtained against the missing man on a 
charge of an attempt to defraud. 

In .the spring of 1892 Secretary Tiffany 
received a telegram from Los Angeles, signed 
by a Mrs. M. Roland. The message inquired 
whether Crandall was still wanted, and if the 
reward held good. She was informed that the 
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“THEY RETU: 


offer was still open, and th 
a man in Los Angeles. 

was a woman in the case” 
Mr. Tiffany that success was about to crown his 
years of effort, for he felt ndall had at last 
been betrayed. Detectives Diehl and Lynch, of 
the Buffalo Department, were sent to C: alifornia, 
and on June 3rd, 1892, returned with their 
prisoner, who was fully identified as Bryant B. 
Crandall, the supposed dead man. An effort 
was made to punish him for the fraud, but the 
Court failed to convict. 


The fa ‘there 
at once convinced 


OF BRYANT 


Shortly afterwards the 


CRANDALL. 


ED WITH THEIR PRISONER, WHO WAS FULLY IDENTIFIED AS 0 


district attorney who prosecuted the case was 

d with softening of the brain, and the case 
paid hi 
to California, where he entered a sold 
Thus was it shown that the waters 

were wholly innocent of robbing this man of his 


1 Cran ’s relative 


expenses of the search amounted to 
about en hundred dollars, but the insurance 
companies had about seven thousand dollars 
returned to them, which w stributed fro rata, 
so that Mr. ‘liffany’s dog; persistence was 
amply justified. 


life. The 


In the Andamans and Nicobars. 


By E. Way ELxkincton, F.R.G.S. 


A description of the little-known Andaman and Nicobar Islands, in the Bay of Bengal, and their 


interesting inhabitants. 


The natives have some most curious customs and beliefs, which are 


well illustrated in the accompanying photographs taken by E. H. Man. 


} HE Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
lie in the Bay of Bengal, and con- 
sist of a group of small, narrow 
islands which on the map look like 
specks. 

At school one learns little about these specks, 
and most people think, until they have seen 
them, that they and others like them are barren 
islands or mere coral reefs. Lest any- reader of 
THe Wipe Wor tp should fall into a similar 
error, I intend to give a short description of 
the Andamans and Nicobars and their interest- 
ing inhabitants. 

The Andaman group is divided into four parts 
—North, Middle, South, and Little Andaman— 
and Port Blair, in South Andaman, is the princi- 
pal port and the centre of the great Indian penal 
settlement. Here also the Imperial troops are 
-quartered. The harbour is a fine one, and 
extends over seven miles in a south-westerly 
direction. At its mouth is the island of 
Ross, on which are situated the convict 
barracks, the head-quarters of the settlement, 
the residences of the majority of the military 
and civil officers, and the English and Roman 
Catholic and other churches. At first sight the 
fine building occupied by the troops might lead 
the visitor to believe that he had suddenly seen 
a mirage, for it is modelled on the lines of 
Windsor Castle. ‘The island is not a large one, 
but is most beautifully laid out, and besides its 
natural attractions every kind of outdoor amuse- 
ment peculiar to the English is provided for, 
and owing to the abundance of convict labour 
everything is done in the very best style. 

The real history of these islands began in 1857, 
when the scheme for starting a penal settlement 
and harbour of refuge on them was hurried on 
through the Sepoy Mutiny. Prior to this there 
had been a convict settlement at Port Blair, but 
it had been abandoned. As soon as’ it was 
definitely decided to restart it Captain Man was 
ordered to proceed there, hoist the British flag, 
and take possession of the Andaman Islands 


in the name of the Honourable East India 
Company. 

During the first few years there was con- 
siderable trouble with the natives, who, not 
unnaturally, seemed to resent their beautiful 
islands being turned into a penal settlement, but 
by judicious handling and the expenditure of a 
certain amount of gunpowder the islanders were 
finally subdued. In order to show them that 
their conquerors were not altogether bad, homes 
were established from which the natives could 
obtain food, clothing, and medicine, and where, 
moreover, they could meet and enjoy them- 
selves. ‘These homes were intended to assist 
in civilizing them, bringing them in contact 
with adjacent tribes and teaching them to 
be friendly one with another. Still further 
to cement the good feeling, a school and an 
orphanage were established. It was found, 
however, that the natives were so fond of their 
free li'e that no amount of kindness or good 
food would induce them to remain long in the 
homes, and even children who had been brought 
up and educated in them often stole away to 
the native villages to live the wild life of their 
fathers. 

Years ago landing on these islands was a 
dangerous business, and men grew careful and 
gave them as wide a berth as possible; but 
nowadays the dangers have mostly disappeared, 
and lucky is the man who can afford the time 
and money for a trip to them, for they possess 
a novelty and beauty which strike the inost 
callous traveller and make him wonder at the 
strange blending of civilization and savagedom 
which meets him at every turn, 

In appearance the natives are not by any 
means fine specimens of the human race, 
though they compare favougably with many 
Indian and African savages. The womenfolk 
are a distinct disappointment, and, to add to 
their lack of charm, some of them shave their 
heads, and wear loin-cloths and sometimes ear_ 
distenders, which economical costume does not 
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help their appearance. But in spite of all these 
disadvantages the maidens find favour in the 
eyes of the young men, and marriages are as 
common as elsewhere. The laws ,overning 
matrimony are, however, slightly different from 
our own. If a wife fails to do her duty, 
amuse her husband, and prove a good worker, 
another is chosen to take her place. The aim 
and object of marriage out there, on the man’s 
part, seem to be to find a woman who will 


islands who have been cast on their shores by 
shipwreck. Judging by appearances they are 
dying out, and will be outlived by many other 
coloured races. 

Looking at the coast villages from the sea, 
they resemble those of the South Seas, as the 
native houses are built on piles driven into the 
ground near the shore, but whilst those of the 
South Seas look like haystacks on poles, the 
Andaman and Nicobar huts are like gigantic 


From a Photo, 


look after his creature comforts and increase 
his wealth. ‘The woman, however, has also a 
chance of getting rid of her husband—in fact, 
she has almost equal rights with him. Their 
courtship lacks romance, and has none of the 
charm about it that is noticeable in the South 
Sea Islanders. It is such a crude affair that it 
can hardly be called love-making, but it seems 
to answer well enough, and when once married 
they seldom separate. 

Throughout all the islands and running 
through all the customs and legends of the 
Andaman and Nicobar natives one comes across 
the strangest mixtures of ideas. Their legends 
are curiously like Biblical stories, mixed up with 
savage folklore: they have one story of the 
creation of the world and another of the deluge, 
but these two are more or less common amongst 
savage races, and though they all agree in the 
main points they differ vastly in details. Like 
themselves, these islanders’ ideas seem to have 
been made up of scraps from other nations ; 
they are a decidedly mongrel race, probably 
descended from Malays crossed with Burmese, 


and again mixed with natives from adjacent 
Vol. xix.—30, 


beehives ; both the construction and the internal 
arrangements differ considerably, and, of course, 
the natives themselves bear no resemblance to 
their South Sea Island brethren. Another charac- 
teristic feature in these villages is that all along 
the foreshore, in front of the rows of huts, long 
thin poles, higher than the houses, are arranged, 
tapering off at the top and decorated at intervals 
all the way up with tufts of grass. A good 
idea of the appearance of them and the waving 
poles can be gathered from the above photo- 
graph, which depicts Nancowry harbour. In 
front of this village is the brightest of blue seas, 
so clear that the waving masses of weeds can be 
seen at the bottom, and strange fish darting 
about them. Behind the village is a dense 
tropical bush, stretching far back and rising 
gently to soft, grassy plains. 

The peculiar-looking poles lining the shore 
—called by the natives Zanaia—which wave 
gently in the breeze, are the cause of much 
trouble to travellers, for there are many different 
stories told as to their origin and their use. 
Some assert that they have no real meaning and 
are there merely for, orndmentation, whilst 
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others who have studied these natives and their 
customs very carefully are equally certain that 
they play an important part in the lives of 
the villagers. According to some of the natives 
they are put there to protect the inhabitants 
from the Evil One and to drive that gentleman 
back into the sea, whence, they say, he comes. 

Colebrooke asserts in his “ Asiatic Researches” 
that these odd-looking poles are used merely to 
guide boats to the village, and says that, “In 
front of the villages and a little advanced in the 
water they (the Nicobarese) plant beacons of a 
great height, which they adorn with tufts made 
of grass or bark 
of some tree. 
These objects 
are discernible 
at a great dis- 
tance, and are 
intended _pro- 
bably as land- 
marks, their 
houses, which 
are over- 
shadowed by 
thick groves of 

* cocoanut trees, 
being seldom 
visible from 
afar.” 

This opinion 
sounds feasible 
enough on the 
face of it, but it 
is hardly likely 
that so cunning 
arace of savages 
would make 
their villages 
conspicuous to 
raiding _ tribes 
by landmarks, 
when the chief 
object they con- 
sider when 
building is to 
hide themselves 
from attackers. 
Personally, I 
think that the 
real explanation 
is the one I 
have given first, 
as the natives 
are an extremely 
superstitious 
race, and have 
many more 
ways by which ‘From al 


they think they can protect themselves from 
evil and sickness than other tribes ; also these 
poles (Aanazas) are to be seen in front of inland 
houses, which rather negatives Colebrooke’s 
theory. 

‘Tee most favoured way of keeping the Evil 
One in his proper place is by the erection of 
scare-devils. ‘These are surely the most fantastic 
objects ever constructed, and if come across on 
a dark night would scare a much more sub- 
stantial thing than a devil. They are placed in 
front of their owners’ huts, where they stand 
like veritable scarecrows, and much resemble 
those fantastic 
objects. Men, 
however, are 


objects they are 
constructed to 
represent. Ani- 
mals of the 
most imagina- 
tive kind are 
carved and 
painted, whilst 
the most gro- 
tesque™ birds, 
which no 
amount of im- 
agination could 
make fly, help 
to compose the 
gallery of scare- 
devils. But do 
not laugh, if 
ever you see 
one, whilst the 
owner of it is 
showing it, for 
it plays an im- 
portant part in 
his life,and were 
it destroyed his 
peace of mind 
would depart, 
the direst dis- 
asters would 
come upon him, 
and perhaps 
the whole vil- 


lage would he 
scourged with 
fever. The 


scare-devils are, 
naturally, most 
carefully at- 
tended to, and 


A SACRIFICIAL ERECTION OF PRUIT AND VEGHTABLES—WHOLE VILLAGES arg orTEN, food is placed 
KEDUCED TO THE VERGE OF STARVATION AFTER SUBSCRIBING TO ONE OF THESE. AND 
THE ACCOMVANVING FESTIVAT. (Photo. 


before them, 


not the only ~ 
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which probably finds its way down the throats of 
some wanderi: g village dog or pig. But that 
does not trouble the owners of these strange 
devices; as long as the food disappears they 
are satisfied, and feel sure that the scare-devil 
has eaten it and will continue to protect them. 

Food plays an important part in the lives 
of most people, but in these islands the in- 
habitants not only use it to make themselves 
comfortable, but they endeavour to get on the 
right side of the spirits of evil by the use of it, 
and sacrifices of food are continually offered to 
them. 

One of the most picturesque of these, and 
certainly the most important, is the great fruit 
and vegetable sacrifice. A photograph of one 
of these sacrificial erections taken by Mr. 
Man is reproduced, and shows clearly the 
generous way in which the offering is made ; so 
expensive, indeed, are some of these affairs that 
whole villages are reduced to the verge of 
starvation after they have subscribed to one and 
the accompanying festival, whilst others take 
~years to recover from the waste of fruit, 
vegetables, and pigs. The whole of the cere- 
mony in which the fruit-offering is made lasts 
from one full moon to another, and is conducted 
every three or four years. 

It is called the Feast of the Flesh (Ka-a/-az7), 
and is commenced by the erection of the frame- 
work on which the fruit is hung. This is called 
na-kapah, and means the feast for the dead ; 
the feast for the living follows. About a year 
before the time appointed for this festival the 
inhabitants of the villages who are to give it 
send out invitations to their neighbours, at the 
same time asking for their assistance. When 
they have obtained enough promises to assure 
the success of the festival, the construction 
of the na-kapah is begun. This is done by 
selecting a 
fifty feet high; cross-pieces of bamboo are 
attached to it and bound with rattan, and 
on these are hung the offerings of plantains, 
yams, cocoanuts, areca-nuts, and all other 
available vegetables and fruits. Even pots 
and pans, old iron, clothes, jewellery (of the 
“ Brummagem ” order), and boxes help to make 
up this heterogeneous collection for the benefit 
of the dead. The na-hafpah is generally put up 
by the relatives of those who have died within 
the last few months in the village where the 
festival is being held, and the framework is 
placed in front of the commemorators’ huts. 

As soon as the na-kapah is finished the 
village is made ready for the accommodation of 
the visitors. New huts are built and the sur- 
rounding jungle is cleared, and after a certain 
date no pigs are allowed to be killed, so that 


well-carved wooden post about | 
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there will be plenty ready for the feast. The 
natives next begin to make new headstones for 
the graves, and decorate everything possible 
with flags, leaves, and grass. 

On the appointed day the visitors begin to 
arrive, bringing with them all the pigs they 
have promised, and as many more as they can 
find ; these they put into bamboo cages, which 
have been made ready for them, and dance 
round them, chanting weird songs. ‘I'he visitors 
on these occasions all appear in new costumes, 
the men wearing loin-cloths of various colours 
and necklaces of coins and beads, whilst the 
women are resplendent in fantastically-made 
cloths, ear-distenders, necklaces, bangles, as 
much silver wire as they possess, and curious 
head ornaments. Some of them arrive already 
dressed, but others bring their clothes with them 
and array themselves on the spot. This custom 
is, I believe, peculiar to these islands, as I have 
witnessed many savage, and even civilized, 
entertainments and have never seen it performed 
in public. 

The first part of the ceremony consists of 
feasting and dancing, and there is a competition 
for wrestlers which is a most exciting spectacle, 
as the combatants are men and wild boars. As 
may be expected, the excitement is intense, and 
all the agility and pluck of the challengers are 
brought into play. The men do not always 
come off victorious, many of them being badly 
wounded by the tusks of their enemies before 
the battle is decided. After this the most 
important part of the ceremony Legins—that of 
disinterring the bones of the dead. 

Whilst the bones are being dug up by the 
young men, the spectators, including men, 
women, and children, stand by and watch them 
being picked up‘and thrown into the new burial- 
ground. The skulls are treated with great 
reverence, and after they have been carefully 
lifted out of their last resting-place they are 
sprinkled with the blood of young pigs and 
fowls and then covered with earth in the new 
place which has been chosen for them. The 
new headstones are put into position to mark 
the spot. 

All those who have taken part in this pro- 
ceeding are considered to be polluted, and as 
soon as the work is completed they go down to 
the sea and bathe, spending the night away 
from the other guests in a hut specially prepared 
for them. Prior to going to sleep, however, 
they take part in what is called the “ digging 
dance.” 

Most extraordinary graveyards, by the way, 
are to-be seen both in the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands. In the following photo- 
graph, taken,.at.;Kat_Nicobar | village, the most 
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A NICOBAR GRAVEVYARD—ON THE RIGHT tS A HUT WHERE PEOPLE WHO ARE FXPFCTED TO DIE SHORTLY ARE TAREN AS By 
(Photo. 


From a) DEATH THEY ARE SUPPOSED TO DEFILE ORDINAKY HUTS. 


northerly island of the Nicobar group, a grave- 
yard and a mortuary hut can be seen. These 
huts are used for accommodating natives who 
are expected to die shortly, as it is thought that 
by dying they defile the hut they were living in. 
The cemetery on Nankauri Island farther south, 
shown in the next picture, is somewhat different, 
the graves being hung with all sorts of fantastic 
odds and ends. 


On the following morning the festivities take 
a new turn, and sports and dances are indulged 
in until the participators are worn out with 
fatigue ; then an invitation is sent to the maffais, 
who may safely be termed the medicine-men of 
these islands, and they are royally entertained 
and presented with gifts. These maffais are 
unlike the usual medicine-men of savage tribes, 
in that they only hold office temporarily ; they 


ANOTHER NATIVE CEMETERY—THE GRAVES ARE DECORATED WITH ALL SOKTS OF. FANTASTIC ODDS AND ENDS, 
From a Photo. | 
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TWO YOUNG “MAFFAIS,” OR MFDICINE-MEN, BEING CARRIED FROM VILLAGE VO VILLAGE 
From a\ ARMS ARE MOUND SO TIGHTLY WITH SILVER WIRE THAT THEY CANNOT WALK. (F 


are in many cases self-chosen, and are frequently 
mere children. Judged from our point of view, 
they adopt the 7é/e from sheer laziness and a 
desire for self-glorification. As no calamity 
befalls them if they fail to perform the miracles 


THEIR KNEE 


or done something which seems supernatural ; 
in consequence, they are supposed to possess 
the power of communicating with the spirits of 
the other world. 

As soon as the villagers have approved of the 


ONK OF THE STRANGE “SPIRIT SHIPS” WHICH ARE SET ADKIFT ON THE 


OCEAN TO CARRY AWAY EVIL DEMONS, 


From a Photo. 


they are called upon to work, they have nothing 
to worry about. In some cases it is the parents 
who choose their children to become maffais 
owing to the latter having had strange dreams, 


appointment, the young maffai practically loses 
his freedom ; from thenceforward his knees and 
arms are bound so tightly with silver wire as to 
prevent their use, (When) their services are 
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required at a sick bed they are carried in 
canopied chairs by two natives. Prior to this, 
however, they receive instruction in their duties 
from older maffazs, and, if they prove,themselves 
incompetent to learn, the wire is taken from 
their arms and knees and they are dismissed 
from their office to return to the ordinary duties 
as members of the community ; nothing more 
is said, and no slur is laid upon them. In the 
photograph at the top of the preceding page two 
young maffais are shown being carried from one 
village to another to heal sick people. 

During times of great trouble and misfor- 
tune, when the task seems too great for the 
maffais to overcome, or when the visitation is 


oT las 
HEELS,” SIMILAR TO THAT HERE SHOWN, AND MADE OF NEATLY-TRIMMED BLOCKS, ARE FAVOURITE OF! 
DECEASED RELATIVES. [PAoto. 


From a) 


considered to have been caused by the presence 
of a number of evil spirits, another method of 
ridding the community of them is adopted. A 
large raft is constructed and equipped with masts 
of palms and sails of leaves, the whole being 
covered with bunches of devil-dispelling leaves. 
When completed a ceremony takes place in 
which men, women, and seers dance round the 
raft chanting weird songs, and after these rites 
have been performed the structure is towed out 
to sea, where it is left to drift, carrying with it 
the evil spirits. In some places two rafts are 
built and sent off in different directions, their 
ultimate course deciding whether the evil  in- 
fluences will return or not. The lower photo- 


graph on the previous page depicts one of these 
strange “spirit ships.” 

- A curious offering made to deceased relations 
takes the form of many neatly-trimmed blocks 
of wood fitted into the shape of a circle and 
bound ; a “ cart-wheel ” of this kind is here shown. 

Dancing and burying the dead are not, how- 
ever, the only occupations of the inhabitants of 
this group of islands ; they have many industries 
besides the cultivation of the ground. They are 
no mean basket-makers, whilst their pottery is 
unique. Chaura is where the chief pottery of 
the Nicobarese comes from, and it is the women, 
curiously enough, who are mainly responsible 
for its manufacture; the men are, however, 


expected to fetch the clay from an adjacent 
island called Teressa. The last photograph repro- 
duced shows a group of these wornen potters 
and their ware. The Andaman people also 
make pots, and they are considered far better 
than similar ware made by the Australasian 
savages. Though the potter’s wheel is unknown 
to them they can turn out a most presentable 
article, aided only by Nature’s tools, a pointed 
stick, a shell, and a board. Their mode of 
work is as follows : As soon as the clay has been 
procured all the stones are removed from it, 
and it is watered down until it can be rolled 
out in strips about a foot long and about one 
and a. half inches, thick: |The first of these 
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strips is curled into shape to form the bottom 
of the pot, and from this the potter gradually 
builds up his article by adding one roll above 
the other, each beginning where the last left off. 
The potter uses sufficient pressure to enable her 
to get the mass solid and of the desired shape. 
As soon as this process has been completed she 
sets to work with a shell to cut away the rough 
edges; the pot is then ornamented with the 
point of the stick and placed in the sun to 
harden, after which it is thoroughly baked inside 
and outside with burning logs. 

Baskets are also manufactured in both groups 
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bottom in the middle, and puts them over a 
hole scooped out of the ground. He then 
places his heel firmly on them and commences 
to weave ; when sufficient has been done he 
removes his heel, reverses the canes, and pro- 
ceeds in the ordinary way to build up the basket. 
Some of these native-made articles are well 
ornamented by fancy weaving and the introduc- 
tion of different kinds of cane. Wicker baskets 
are also made for carrying pots in when the 
natives are on the move. 

One of the strangest things about these 
islanders is, or was, their ignorance of making 


THE WOMEN ARE THE CHIEF POTTRRS OF THE NICOHARS—THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS A GROUP OF THESE FEMALK 
WORKERS AND SPECIMENS OF THEIR WARE. 


of islands, and are used for various purposes. 
They are made of rattan; the cane is cut into 
strips about four feet long, and when sufficient 
has been collected the first thing the basket- 
maker does is to form the “kick,” in order to 
make the basket stand firmly on the ground. To 
do this he secures the stakes which form the 


fire. It appears that it was their custom to keep 
fires always going and to carry a smouldering 
log about with them whenever they left their 
camps. Fearing lest these should go out, they 
built fires in sheltered places so that they could 
go back to them and fetch new kindling. They 
believe that fire first came to them from heaven. 


THE GLIDING DEATH: A Budget of Snake Stories. 


By O. P. Kincscey, G. R. O'REILLY, AND J. H. NuLr. 
Subjoined will be found a selection of experiences with serpents in various parts of the world. The deadly 


danger of the encounters described, with their protracted suspense and horror, will make the home. 
keeping reader devoutly thankful that such reptiles usually shun the neighbourhood of civilization. 


IN THE COILS OF A BOA-CONSTRICTOR. 
By O. P. KincsLey. 


ARLY in the year 1900 I was 
stationed in the south of Negros 
Island, in the Philippine group, 
at the little “pueblo” (village) of 
Bayanan. Here I acted in the 
capacity of sanitary inspector of the La Carlota 
Sub-District of Negros. The territory included 
in my district was many miles in extent, but 
owing to the fact that the 
greater portion was wild, and 
inhabited only by roving tribes 
of Visayans, whose haunts lay 
far in the unexplored interior, 
my work was confined to the 
small settlements located within 
a radius of forty miles, many 
of these being extremely diffi- 
cult of access on account of 
the dense tropical growth and 
the unsettled condition of the 
country. 

As I sat in my office one 
pleasant morning, contentedly 
smoking a cigar and contem- 
plating with pleasure a short 
trip I had planned for the after- 
noon, a sharp rap on the door 
brought me back abruptly from 
my reverie. At my invitation 
a native entered, bearing a 
letter, which he deposited upon 
the desk and withdrew. <A 
glance at the address showed 
me that it was from the Chief 
Inspector of the Department. 
The contents, which I rapidly 
glanced over, directed me to 
proceed without delay to a little 
“barrio” called La Paz, situa- 
ted some thirty miles inland, 
to investigate a reported epi- 
demic of smallpox raging 
in that vicinity among the natives. 

Realizing the gravity of the situation, should 
the report be true, I decided to start at once. 
I had never visited the place before, and was 
not sure of the exact distance or the difficulties 
liable to be met with en route; for these 
reasons I was desirous of having plenty of day- 


MR. 0, P. KINGSLEV, WHO HERE TELLS THE 
STORY OF HIS DESPERATE STRUGGLE WITH 
A BOA-CONSTRICTOR. 


From a Photo. by T. Enami, Manila. 


light to travel by. Hiastily collecting the 
necessary equipment, together with my revolvers 
and ammunition, I crammed the things into my 
saddle-bags and stepped out just as the horses 
were brought up—one for myself, the other for 
my old servant Juan, who was to act as guide 
and interpreter. 

Our route for several miles lay along a well- 
beaten trail, which would have 
been pleasant enough for 
ordinary travel had it not been 
for the fierce heat of the sun. 
Soon, however, we reached the 
Rio del Sangre, the bamboos 
along the banks of which 
afforded a delicious shade, 
though the river-bed was prac- 
tically dry. My guide now in- 
formed me that by following the 
channel we could shorten the 
distance by several miles, and I 
therefore turned my horse up- 
stream, glad enough to keep in 
the shade. 

As we advanced toward the 
interior the scenery became 
more wild and picturesque, the 
vegetation rank and luxuriant, 
the trees meeting in many places 
and forming a series of leafy 
tunnels. The only sound to 
disturb the stillness was the dull 
thud, thud, of our horses’ hoofs, 
hardly audible in the soft river- 
bed, with an occasional shrill 
cry from a monkey who had 
discovered us from his leafy 
bower, or the lazy flutter of a 
gaily - plumed parrot as it 
changed its position. 

Advancing in single file, 
owing to the narrowness of 
the river- bed and the many obstructions 
that were constantly being met with in the form 
of roots and fallen tree-trunks, I was soon some 
distance ahead, and, entering a space compara- 
tively clear of obstructions, I spurred my mount 
into a gallop, as the sun was rapidly sinking 
towards the’ horizon’ and. T\was anxious to reach 
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my destination before dark. Rounding a 
sharp bend, my horse, with a wild snort, 
plunged heavily, wheeling sharply to the right. 
Being unprepared for such a manceuvre, I was 
hurled headlong from the saddle, striking upon 
my head and shoulder in the soft, muddy river- 
bed. My face was smeared with the filthy, 
ill-smelling muck, my 
neck felt as though it 
was broken, my brain 
was in a dizzy whirl, 
and my eyes were 
blinded with the 
odorous mud. 

For a moment I did 
not attempt to move. 
Although I was aware 
of a curious movement 
beneath me, I sup- 
posed I had been 
thrown upon some 
roots, which were slowly 
giving way beneath my 
weight. 

Suddenly my atten- 
tion was attracted by 
a strange hissing noise 
which sounded quite 
close to me, and which, 
in my dazed condition, 
I was at a loss to ac- 
count for. Meanwhile, 
the movement beneath 
me increased rather 
than diminished. This was certainly unnatural, 
and I rolled over with the intention of reaching 
firmer ground, but found that my right leg was 
entangled in something. At my first movement 
the mysterious hissing increased until it sounded 
like escaping steam, and the movement beneath 
me became so violent as to partially raise my 
body from the river-bed. Dashing the mud 
from my eyes as best I could, I threw out my 
hands for some available support. My right 
grasped mud, but the left caught hold of a cold, 
slimy, wriggling body. And then the truth of my 
situation dawned upon me, literally freezing my 
blood with horror, while the most sickening sen- 
sation I have ever experienced passed over me. 
I lay in the folds of a great boa-constrictor ! 

Had I been in the best of physical con- 
dition, unarmed I should have been no match 
for this great reptile, and situated as I was— 
practically in a semi-conscious state—I must 
surely fall an easy victim. 

The thought of my position made me frenzied. 
I attempted to regain my feet, but now my left 
leg was pinioned with my right, and, struggle as 


I would, I could not free them. In frantic rage 
Vol xix.—31, 
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I clutched the slimy coils, to fling them from 
me ; but only to be dashed down with stunning 
force. 

Again and again I tried to wrench myself 
free, but all in vain. With clenched fists I 
beat the great body, and endeavoured to tear 
the creature to pieces with my nails, but 


“AGAIN AND AGAIN 1 TRIED TO WRENCH 
MYSELF FREE, BUT ALL IN VAIN.” 


the thick scales were as proof against my 
attack as armour-plate. Meanwhile we rolled 
over and over in the river-bed, as With strength 
born of desperation I fought the loathsome 
monster, which was slowly crushing the life out 
of me. The thought of my pistol flashed 
through my mind, and I felt for my holster, but 
it was empty; I had placed the weapon in my 
saddle-bags. Frantically I endeavoured to tear 
from my body the ever-tightening folds, but, 
struggle as I would, it was of no avail. I was 
fast becoming exhausted, a dizziness seized me, 
and the trees and shrubs seemed to be tumbling 
and whirling about in wild confusion. Suddenly 
my strength seemed to desert me altogether, 
and I ceased to struggle, while just above my 
face, swaying now to the right, now to the 
left, was the snake’s head, like a pendulum of 
death, whose every stroke was bringing me 
nearer to destruction. 

Strange thoughts flitted across my mind; 
incidents of boyhood life long since forgotten 
were brought vividly to memory, and I seemed 
to stand again in the old homestead with my 
friends about...me) though all> were strangely 
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silent. As I watched, the 
scene began to melt away like 
a mist. 

A blinding flash, accom- 
panied by a deafening report ; 
the rush of a dark body over 
me; then all was darkness. 
When next I opened my eyes 
my native guide was rapidly 
unwinding the now lifeless 
serpent from my body, while 
on the ground beside me lay 
a blood-stained dagger and a 
pistol, still smoking. Having 
freed me from the reptile, Juan 
brought water and proceeded 
to remove the worst of the 
filth from my person. The cold 
water also served to revive me, 


but I lay helplessly upon the. 


soft grass while my guide re- 
captured my horse. This done, 
Juan assisted me into the 
saddle and supported me until 
a settlement was reached, 
where I remained at the house 
of a friendly native until I had 
recovered somewhat from the 
effects of my encounter. My 


THE adventure here related 
took place in 1890, in Eastern 
Venezuela, where the moun 
tains between the great River 
Orinoco and the southern 
shores of the Caribbean Sea 
look out upon the 
Gulf of Paria. 

I had gone over 
fiom Trinidad to 
obtain for my col- 
lection * one or 
two living speci- 
mens of the South 
American _rattle- 
snake (Crotalus 
durissus), which, 
although common 
in Venezuela, is 
not found in Tri- 
nidad, in spite of 
ie 

* The author isa vete- 
ran snake-hunter, havi 
had over twenty : 


experience in coll 
various species. En, 
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THE SKIN OF THE BOA-CONSTRICTOR, WHICH MR. 


KINGSLEY HAS HAD MOUNTED, WITH THE KNIFE 


AND REVOLVER WHICH TERMINATED ITS CAREER. 


From a Photo. 


TOUCH AND GO. 
By G. R. O'REILLY. 
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nerves, however, remained in 
a wretched state for months; 
my dreams were haunted by 
great dragons and hydra- 
headed monsters, who chased 
me over river and jungle. 
Just as they were on the 
point of crushing me to death 
1 would awake with a wild 
yell, bathed in cold perspira- 
tion and trembling in every 
limb, but by degrees this 
wore off until I became my 
natural self. 

Juan, good fellow that he 
was, secured and preserved 
for me the skin of the reptile 
which so nearly made an 
end of me. It measured 
fourteen and a half feet in 
length and eleven inches in 
circumference. In due 
season I had it mounted as 
a little souvenir of my sojourn 
in the Philippine Islands, and 
it is shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph, with the 
revolver and dagger which 
put an end to its career. 


that at two points the island is 
almost within stone-throw of the mainland. 


Shortly after reach- 
ing Venezuela I fell in 
with two semi-civilized 
South American In- 
dians, who were en- 
gaged in searching the 
forests for valuable 
orchids for a wealthy 
planter. In their work 
they often met 
with snakes, and 
in seeking for 
snakes I used to 
see the orchids, 
so that it suited 
both parties to 
hunt together; 
and a very adven- 
turous time it 
proved to be. 
They were 
brothers—copper- 
coloured, straight- 
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haired, sad-faced, squat of figure, tough as 
peccaries, and agile as monkeys, but silent and 
watchful as wild cats. The name of one, 
appropriately enough, was Saturnino, while his 
brother was called Cipriano, 

For some time we camped together in a palm- 
thatched hut on the hillside, and, while staying 
there, it happened one day that Saturnino 
and I went out alone into the forest, leaving 
Cipriano at the hut. Rather late in the evening 
we were lucky enough to capture alive a full- 
grown specimen of the Venezuelan “ coaima 
de Agua,” or fer-de-lance (Bothrops atrox), 
one of the most deadly of all venomous snakes. 
During the 
adventure we ren 
got a ducking in |» 
the river, and 
went home with | 
our prize ed up 
in a bag, feeling 
anything but 
comfortable in 
our water-soaked 
clothing. 

Night had al- 
ready fallen in 
the tropical 
forest when Saturnino and I reached the palm. 
thatched hut, but Cipriano had a big fire 
blazing outside, and the lamp was _ shining 
within, so that everything looked quite cosy 
and snug. As we were both wet to the skin, 
from our soaking in the river, we dried our 
clothing and enjoyed the warmth. 

That night, after supper, we reclined in our 
hammocks, smoking and talking, till the lamp 
burned out. Later on, the rain came down in 
torrents, and extinguished the very last sparks 
of the smouldering fire, so that finally we lay 
there in absolute darkness. 

- Now, darkness is favourable to rats, of which 
we had some at the hut, attracted there pro- 
bably by the frequent odour of baked armadillo. 
As they never obtained very much armadillo, 
they made themselves free with our other pro- 
visions ; and like most wild creatures, once they 
had tasted the difference, they preferred cooked 
food to raw. 

We had lain for a long time silent in the 
darkness, as I thought the two Indians were 
sleeping. All was still in the hut, except for a 
rat gnawing in one corner. Before supper, I 
had thrown the bag containing the fer de lance 
down on the floor in this very corner. I had 
heard that rat a-nibbling for quite a considerable 
time. Now, for a space, the nibbling ceased, 
till the stillness was suddenly broken by a 
squeak and a scuffle. Then there was silence 


A FER-DE-L/.NCE, ONE OF THE MOST DEADLY OF ALL VENOMUUS SNAKES, 
From a Photo. 


again, till Saturnino called out to me, “ A snake 
has bitten arat. Get upand look at your snake ; 
T believe he is out of the bag!” 

A moment's reflection made me think that 
the Indian had probably hit on the truth. I 
struck a match—the very last match we pos- 
sessed, by the way. I didn’t dare to put my 
feet out of the hammock lest I should step on 
the snake ; but the light from the match was 
sufficient to show me a. fer-de-lance coiled on top 
of the bag in the corner, and a rat lying dead 
on the floor within a foot of him. Then the 
burnt-out match fell on the floor. 

The two Indians saw the coiled snake and 
the dead rat as 
well as I did. 

“Stay in the 
hammock!” they 
cried. “Strike 
another match, 
and light the 
lamp!” 

“Ah!” said 
I, “there are no 
more matches.” 

“ Never mind,” 
returned the re- 
sourceful Cipri- 
ano; ‘stay where you are in the hammock. 
I'll get the fire-sticks.” 

Then I heard him rustling in the thatch of 
the wall at the head of his hammock, and pre- 
sently, through the darkness, the sound of the 
twirling upright stick between his palms came 
to my ears, so I knew he would soon have a 
kindling. It ought not to have taken more 
than a minute and a half or two minutes to get 
the spark from the fire-sticks; but on this 
occasion it took fully five, because the sticks 
were very damp on account of the air being 
laden with vapour, from the combined effects of 
the heat and the rain. At last, however, the 
friction overcame the dampness and the noise 
of the revolving fire-stick ceased—Cipriano had 
a spark on the point of it. Raising it gently to 
the point of his mouth he blew upon it, and in 
an instant the whole top of the stick became a 
fiery pencil of glowing charcoal. Placing this in 
a tinder of rubbed-up leaves, and blowing upon 
that, he soon had a little blaze, by the light of 
which we replenished our lamp and relighted it. 

The dead rat was gone and so was the snake 
—he had probably swallowed the rat. Without 
putting foot from the hammock I moved the 
lamp about so as to look all over the floor, but 
no trace of the snake could we see. So all 
three of us got up to look for him, for none of 
us could think of sleeping inthe hut with such 
a terribly venomous creature at large. 
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If we could only have been certain that he 
had gone off to the woods we should have felt 
contented enough. But, for my part, I didn’t 
believe that he had ; for where a snake gets one 
rat he always wants to look for another. 

First of all I went to the bag, to see if it were 
really my ensacked captive that had escaped. 
Yes ; there was a hole in a corner of the bag. 
I picked it up and shook it, whereupon some of 
the roast-parrot-flavoured boiled beans which 
Saturnino had carried in it dropped out upon 
the floor. That made plain the cause of the 
snake’s escape—the unfortunate rat had scented 
the pleasing odour of the cooked beans that 
had stuck in the corner of the bag, and had 
gnawed a hole through to get in at them. He 
evidently hauled them out with his paws, and 
was sitting up on his haunches to eat them 


“THE FER-DE-LANCE, COMING FORTH THROUGH THR NEWLY-MADE HOLE, STRUCK THE NIBBLING 


RODFNT DKAD ON THE SPOT.” 


when the fer-de-lance, coming forth through the 
newly-made hole, struck the nibbling rodent 
dead on the spot. 

All over the hut’we searched most diligently, 
but no trace of the escaped snake could we 
discover. With great care we lifted every object 
he could possibly hide under; but he was 
certainly not in the hut, so we got into our 
hammocks again, although we did not feel like 
sleeping. I told the Indians that if we laid quite 
still the snake would most probably after a while 
come back to the very same spot where he had 
swallowed the rat. Accordingly we left the 
lamp burning and lay motionless in our ham- 
mocks. 

Now, anyone who has ever strained his eyes in 


watching—especially at night-time, by the poor 
light of a makeshift lamp really no better than a 
candle—can easily understand that one of us 
would presently imagine that he saw something. 
Ere long, therefore, Saturnino thought he saw 
the snake. This, however, was not enough for 
me. I would not stir from the hammock till I 
got a sure and undoubted sight of him, and even 
then I meant to lie still until the reptile came 
into such a position as would favour me in re- 
capturing him. 

I told the Indians this, and warned them to 
lie absolutely motionless. Now, to lie abso- 
lutely motionless for a time on the broad of 
one’s back is strongly conducive to sleepiness. 
So it proved with us, and all three of us must 
have dozed off together; but it was only an 
involuntary nap, and we were speedily awakened 
bya rustling in the thatch 
of the wall. 

“There it is again,” 
said I; “the thatch un- 
mistakably rustles.” 

“Yes! Yes! I saw it 
stirring,” said Cipriano. 
“The wall- thatch un- 
doubtedly moved down 
there by the floor, in that 
very same corner where 
the snake-bag was lying.” 

Presently, out from be- 
tween the bottom thatch 
and the floor came the 
triangular head of the 
snake. 

“Don’t move a muscle,” 
said I to the Indians. “If 
you make the least move- 
ment he'll go back, and 
we may never see him 
again.” 

If three dead men 
had lain in that hut they 
could not have remained in more absolute 
repose than did we anxious watchers for the 
succeeding fifteen or twenty minutes. 

The cat-eyed reptile, seeing everything quiet, 
soon began to come farther and farther out. 
His velvet-textured scales, of an obscure 
drabbish earth-colour, irregularly marked with 
darker cross-bands, rendered him so incon- 
spicuous upon that floor of dun-coloured clay that, 
if our eyes had not been guided to the spot by the 
noise of his movements in the palm-leaf thatch, 
I do not believe we should ever have noticed 
him. On all his upper surface there was not a 
single scale reflecting the light, so perfectly has 
Nature clothed this deadly viper in a coat that will 
render him. almost invisible|to his intended prey. 


THE GLIDING 


Of course, 1 knew that it was not after us that 
the snake was coming out from his hiding-place 
in the palm-thatch wall. He was only following 
the traces of the rat. I told the Indians so, Lut 
they would hardly credit it. I impressed upon 
them that, though they must lie still so as not to 
alarm him, yet they might speak as freely as 
they wished, as the snake could not hear our 
voices—for the simple reason that all snakes are 
absolutely deaf. 

They would not believe this for an instant ; 
they were convinced, they said, that he was 
coming to kill us. Nevertheless, I prevailed on 
them to wait a little longer and observe his 
actions, 

Inch by inch he emerged,’ till his whole 
length was visible. With head bent to the 
ground, he went back and forth over the place 
where the unfortunate rat had been slain and 
devoured. I knew that he was busily examining 
the trail of the rat with the sensitive and—to 
him—informing points of his tongue, forked 
into two tips of thread-like fineness and 
delicacy. For several minutes we watched 
him gloating, as it were, over the old traces of 
his victim. 

When the Indians, seeing all this, admitted 
that I knew the ways of snakes better than they 
did, I very gently took my long snake-stick in 
my hands, and telling Saturnino to be ready,to 
stand behind me with our lamp, I jumped 
suddenly from the hammock, and, before the 
startled snake had time to glide away, I pressed 
the bent end of the stick across his neck, hold- 
ing him firmly against the floor. The frightened 
reptile, on finding himself thus tightly held, 
lashed his tail and body about wildly in efforts 
to escape. I shouted excitedly to Saturnino to 
hurry up behind me with the lamp, so that I 
could see to grip the creature safely behind the 
head. But at this very moment a most un- 
expected accident intervened. 

Right over and about a foot above my head 
was a thick pole, put across from eave to eave to 
give stability within the hut. Upon this pole, 
and tethered to it by a long strip of raw tapir- 
hide, a pet monkey of Saturnino’s was sleeping. 
My loud call for the lamp had two effects. It 
made Saturnino run up close behind me with it, 
and it also suddenly woke up the monkey, who, 
secing the snake, jumped down with a cry of 
terror on to his master’s neck. ‘This sudden 
advent of the monkey on one side of him, at 
such a time, made the already nervous Saturnino 
fall towards the other side, striking against the 
end of my snake-stick, protruding behind me, 
and causing me to lose my hold on the snake’s 
neck. Nor was this the worst of it, for the 
lamp, which Saturnino let fall, was extinguished 
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—and there we were in total darkness, afraid to 


.stir either hand or foot lest we should meet with 


death by running foul of the escaped viper. 
Instinctiveiy we both stood still. During all 
this time Cipriano, very luckily, had never 
moved from his hammock, and now he quickly 
found his fire-sticks, got them going again, and 
soon had a little blaze in the tinder, giving light 
sufficient for me to see—much to my relief— 
that the snake was nowhere near me. 

1 relighted the lamp and searched all around 
the hut, but the reptile had gone completely out 
of sight. Saturnino, as soon as he had got the 
monkey pacified and put back upon its perch, 
helped me in the search. We even poked sticks 
into the palm-leaf walls, but no sign of the 
hidden fer-de-lance could we find anywhere. 
All three of us concluded, therefore, that having 
been held down forcibly by the neck with the 
stick he had become so effectually scared that 
he had gone off to the woods for good and all. 

Very badly indeed did we deceive ourselves 
in forming such a hasty opinion ! 

When the first signs of day began to appear 
in the forest we all agreed that we longed for 
our coffee, for the wakeful night, so full of excit- 
ing events, had induced a most ravenous hunger. 
Cipriano said he would kindle the fire if his 
brother would go for the water. But Saturnino 
found, to his dismay, that the large water-gourd 
was broken; he had fallen on it when the 
monkey had jumped on him for refuge. 

Now, near the door there lay on its side a 
large earthenware water-jar of the kind called a 
“tinaja.” I myself had brought it with me 
frora the coast. The stopper had fallen out of 
it and was lying on the floor close by. 

“Why, here you are, Saturnino,” said I, pick- 
ing up the stopper and putting it into the jar. 
“his big earthenware thing will hold more 
than your gourd. I'll go with you to help fetch 
it back.” 

So Saturnino swung the great jar upon his 
shoulder, and we both went forth through the 
dripping forest towards the river. 

Presently we arrived at the water’s edge, where 
the stream made a nice little bay. It was very 
deep there, and there was a swift current besides. 
A great tree had fallen prostrate close along by 
the brink, and out upon this tree Saturnino 
walked to fill the jar. I went behind him, 
standing just at his side. He took out the 
stopper, laid it beside him, and then lowered 
the jar into the river to let ina little water with 
which to rinse it out. Presently the water began 
pouring into it, and at the very same instant 
that the water went in, out popped the head and 
neck of the lost fer-de-lance! With a loud 
“Carrajo !" the terrifigd Saturhino let go his 
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“WITH A LOUD ‘CAKKAJO!" THE TERRIFIED SATURNINO LET GO HIS HOLD.” 


hold. As the jer sank beneath 
the surface the snake came to the 
top and, with only his head protrud- 
ing, swam off to the southern side. 
We watched him in silence till 
he climbed up the bank and dis- 
appeared in a thicket of dwart 
palm. It would have been impos- 
sible to follow 
him, for these 
palms grow with 
their porcupine 
stalks so closely 
together _ that 
nothing so large 
as a man or a 
hound could 
ever with safety 
pass _ through 
them. By that 
time, however, I 
was really glad 
to see the last of 
the snake; we 
had had too 
manytouch-and- 
go experiences 
with him to 
make his com- 
pany desirable. 


AN HOUR WITH A “RATTLER.” 


By J. H. 


In the summer of 1505 I was working on a 
country newspaper at Carrollton, Illinois, U.S.A. 
Not having many friends, I found the Sundays 
rather dull, and accordingly I decided one day 
to take a drive to the Illinois river. I rose very 
early in the morning, got my horse and buggy 
ready, and started for my drive. 

I left Carrollton about 7 a.m. and drove 
along the leafy country roads, enjoying the 
scenery. Reaching the neighbourhood of the 
river, I got out my fishing-line and started to 
fish, but did not have much luck. Soon I 
began to feel drowsy, and accordingly made my 
way to a rocky cliff in the hopes of finding some 
shady nook in which I could spend an hour or 
So in a quiet nap. I found no place to suit me, 
however, until I had reached the top; there, in 
the shade of a large oak, I lay down, and in a 
few moments was sound asleep. 

I do not know how long I slept, but I was 
awakened by some indefinable instinct of 
danger. Looking up, I found myself, to my 
intense horror, face to face with a rattlesnake! 


Nutr. 


Needless to say I gave a start, but before I had 
time to move again I came to my senses and 
realized that if I attempted to shift my position the 
deadly creature would make a spring, and if he 
did I should in all probability fall a victim to his 
venomous fangs. There being no assistance 
within five or six miles, I decided to lie quiet, 
hoping that the snake would get tired of his 
position and move away to a distance, so that I 
could make my escape. 

My calculations did not work out very well, 
for although I must have lain there motionless 
for half an hour, blinking at the reptile, he did 
not show any signs of leaving. On the contrary, 
he seemed rather inclined to investigate me, and 
actually moved towards me. I shall never forget 
the sickening horror of that moment ; I thought 
my time had come, but decided not to move— 
or was too fright-paralyzed to do so, I know 
not which. I lay there with the cold sweat 
on my forehead, hoping that the hideous 
creature would just take a look at me and 
then disappear.” But, again my hopes did not 


THE GLIDING 


materialize, for the rattler came gliding toward 
me, closer and closer, until he was barely 
two feet from my face! Then, as if uncertain 
what to do, he halted for fully five minutes, 
while I inwardly prayed for deliverance. 
“Presently he began to move again, coming 
towards me slowly. As I still lay without 
moving he plucked up courage, and came 
within six inches of my face. Once more I 
felt that all was over; but having played with 
life so long I decided to see the business out 
to the finish, which I did not think could be 
long delayed. There I lay like a dead man, 
with one eye on the snake and the other on the 
sky, praying that my life might be spared and 
feverishly running over in my mind fruitless 
schemes of escape. 

Meanwhile the 
snake grew bolder 
and stuck out his 
forked tongue, al- 
most touching my 
face. The extremity 
of my peril at that 
moment seemed to 
act as a tonic upon 
my overwrought 
nerves. I told my- 
self grimly that now, 
if I dared even to 
move a muscle, the 
startled serpent 
would undoubtedly 
strike at me. My 
mental agony was 
intense, but I con- 
trived to remain 
motionless. Nearer 
and nearer came that 
awful thing—a verit- 
able gliding death— 
until, with a thrill 
of absolute horror, 
I realized that he 
was actually Acking 
my forehead! Such 
a sensation I have never experienced before, 
and hope I never shall again. ‘The cold per- 
spiration ran off my brow in streams, and the 
snake drank it up greedily. The agony of that 
moment I shall never forget. My muscles were 
rigid as iron, and f do not believe that I could 
have moved them then had I tried. And all 
the time my head throbbed with the inde- 
scribable feeling caused by the serpent’s licking 
tongue—soft as the richest velvet. 

As I lay there, with the awful creature beside 
me, I could see his fangs as plainly as if they 
had been magnified to three times their size, 
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and I speculated dully as to how much longer I 
could stand the strain—how much longer it 
would be before he struck me. 

Having made an end of licking my brow, 
the rattler glided away a short distance, and, 
hoping that he had left for good, I ventured to 
blink my eyes, for they were paining me so _ 
that I was almost blind. Quicker than I had 
winked, however, the snake was back again, 
licking my forehead with his tongue, while I 
had all my work cut out to keep from shrieking 
in my mental agony. Presently he grew languid 
once more. ‘This time he would surely go for 
good, I thought, and I was careful not to move 
a muscle. My arm being extended, the snake 


glided out as far as my hand, and then, appar- 


“QUICKER THAN { HAD WINKED THE SNAKE WAS BACK AGAIN, LICKING MY FORRHEAD WITH #8 TONGUE” 


ently thinking that my fingers formed a pretty 
good pillow, he lay still, with his horrible head 
in my palm! He must have rested there for 
about ten minutes while I, having gained some 
control of my senses again, began to plan how 
to escape without a bite. 

The rattler having his head directly between 
my forefinger and thumb, I decided to make a 
quick grab at his neck and strangle him to 
death. Summoning all my resolution, I made a 
desperate clutch and caught him exactly as I had 
planned—right at the back of the head. He 
did not move *foryfullyhalfa “minute, and I 
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thought I had gained an easy 
victory ; but my hopes soon 
vanished, for the snake became 
very active, lashing his body 
this way and that, and the 
strain on my muscles, from the 
grip and his weight, soon made 
my arm weak. Presently the 
creature got a coil round my 
arm and began drawing on it, 
and I discovered that if I did 
not decide on something very 
quickly to relieve my predica- 
ment I should be utterly at his 
mercy, for I could feel myself 
growing momentarily weaker 
and weaker. Still maintaining 
my grip with the right hand, 
I placed my left directly below 
the right, and then let go 
with the right in the hopes 
of getting my hand into my 
trouser pocket to secure my 
knife and cut the serpent’s 
head off. The opportunity 


|. NULF, WHOSE TERRIBLE EXPERI- 
ENCE WITH A RATTLESNAKE Iy HERE 
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RELATED, 
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business, for I had free use of 
neither arm, my left hand having 
a firm grip on the rattler, while 
the right, the one that held the 
knife, had the rattler’s coils 
wound around it. Finally 1 
decided to try and extricate my 
right hand, and was ultimately 
successful. I was then able to 
make short work of my enemy, 
afterwards carrying him to 
town as a trophy of my long 
ordeal. 

I have never heard of any- 
one having met with such an 
adventure as mine, and 1 
sincerely hope no one ever 
will ; for the sickening suspense 
and long-drawn-out horror of 
that hour I spent in the rattle- 
snake’s company almost sur- 
passed mortal endurance. On 
examining him I found that 
my prize was three feet four 
inches long, and had fourteen 


- 


“LWAS THEN ABLE TO MAKE SHORT WORK OF MY ENEMY.” 


soon presented itself, and as I got the blade 
open I lost no time in finding some way of 
getting at his head. This was an awkward 


rattles and a button. 
my possession until six months ago, when 
I gave them to a friend as a keepsake. 


I had these latter in 


THE RATTLES OF THE SNAKE KILLED BY MR. NULFL 


From a Photo. 


The general public know little enough about the lot of “those that go down to the sea in ships,” but 
concerning the lonely lives of the men whose duty it is to maintain the beacons that guide the mariner 


on his way they know still less. 


This article, illustrated by Clarke and Hyde, gives some interesting 


glimpses of the daily routine of life on board a lightship. 


9 LL around our coasts, as the darkness 

gathers, there twinkle and flash forth 
innumerable lights, each with its 
PQv2.M) own individual message for the guid- 
ance or warning of “those that go 
down to the sea in ships.” 

How vast have been the improvements in 
the system of coastal lights during the past 
century may be gathered from the fact that in 
1812 the famous Lizard light was nothing but a 
coal fire, while Smeaton’s Eddystone itself was 
lighted by ordinary candles. In fact, practically 
the only type of light in vogue until the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century was the 
“pharos” or tower upon which 7 
fires were burnt at the entrance — 
of important harbours. The most 
celebrated of these was the Pharos 
of Alexandria, built in the third 
century B.c. 

In many instances the beacon 
light was merely a wood fire 
placed in an open iron brazier, 
and it was by displaying such 
primitive signals from incorrect 
positions that the old - time 
wreckers lured so many ships to 
their doom. The hapless mariner, 
deceived by these treacherous 
lights, soon found that in place 
of the hoped-for security of the 
harbour he had run his vessel 


upon the rocks and that he was 
Vol. xix.—82. 


at the mercy of a gang of cut-throat scoundrels 
less compassionate than even the pitiless sea, 
which perchance washed him ashore alive, only 
to be murdered in cold blood. 

All the lights around the British coasts are 
now under the direct control of the Trinity 
House authorities, and the most stringent regu- 
lations are enforced concerning them. It was by 
the permission of the Trinity House authorities 
that the accompanying photographs of the life on 
board the famous Goodwin lightships and the 
relief of the crews were obtained by the writer. 

Tedious and monotonous as the life on board 
a lightship is, yet, contrary to popular supposition, 
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A TYPICAL LIGHTSHIP. 
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there is work in plenty for 
each and every member of 
her crew. Moreover, the 
deadly sense of complete 
isolation is to a great extent 
absent—from the more im- 
portant ships, at any rate— 
as these are now in direct 
communication with the 
shore, either by means of a 
telephonic cable, or by the 
still more modern wireless 
telegraphy. 

The full crew of an up- 
to-date lightship numbers 
eleven in all—two officers 
and nine men. The men 
are divided into three 
classes — lamp - trimmers, 
signal-drivers, and seamen. 
Seven of the crew are actu- 
ally engaged aboard the 
lightship, one officer and 
three men being always 
ashore, where they are em- 
ployed in the Trinity House 
depots and to man the relief 
ship when required. 

At every relief one officer 
and three men are taken 
out to each lightship, in 
order that their comrades 


may have their turn of shore duty. By this 
arrangement each officer serves one month 
aboard and one ashore, and each man two 
months aboard followed by one ashore. 

In the fine summer weather, when the days 


are long and the 
nights clear and 
fine, the crew, 
who work in 
watches, subject 
to a call at any 
time should oc- 
casion arise, 
often have some 
spare time upon 
their hands. A 
favourite pas- 
time amongst 
the men, who 
must all hold an 
able seaman’s 
discharge before 
being engaged, 
and like all sea- 
men are gener- 
ally of an inge- 
nious turn of 
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THE RELIEF CREW GOING ON BOARD, 
From a Photo, 


MODEL-MAKING EMPLOYS MUCH OF THE MEN'S SPARE.TIME, 
From a Photo. 


mind, is the construction 
of models of various sorts, 
daisy mats, needlework pic- 
tures worked with coloured 
wools, and such-like things 
dear to the heart of the 
sailorman. 

In one of our photographs 
a member of the crew will 
be seen with quite an 
elaborate birdcage, made 
by himself to accommodate 
one of those ever-welcome 
feathered visitors to a light- 
ship which are either blown 
off shore accidentally or 
been attracted by the light 
when migrating. Finches 
are the most common of 
these visitors, and many of 
them are so hungry and 
exhausted that they can be 
captured with little trouble. 
On. some of the lightships 
anchored close inshore 
blackbirds and thrushes are 
caught, or kill themselves by 
flying against the lantern, 
in such numbers at certain 
times of the year that they 
are a welcome addition to 
the salt and tinned meats 


which form the principal items upon the ordinary 
menu of a lightshipman. 

Nor are such small birds by any means the 
only visitors that at times contribute towards 
a change of diet, for partridges and pheasants, 


probably blown 
off the land, 
have also been 
captured aboard 
lightships. Wild 
ducks and 
migrating geese, 
too, are at times 
taken during the 
night after they 
have struck the 
lantern and 
stunned them- 
selves. Upon 
one occasion a 
wild duck, fly- 
ing down with 
the wind during 
a gale, hit the 
thick lantern 
glass of the light- 
ship with such 
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astonishing force that 
it went right through 
it, making a clean 
round hole as though 
the glass had been 
cut by a diamond. 

Talking about 
birds caught on light- 
ships, a curious in- 
stance of poetic jus- 
tice comes from the 
West Coast. It was 
onlya few days before 
Christmas, and the 
weather had been so 
bad that the relief 
ship had been un- 
able to visit the Car- 
digan Bay lightship. 
The men were much 
disappointed at the 
prospect of having no 
Christmas dinner, when lo and behold ! a flock 
of twelve geese were espied swimming close to 
the ship. At first they were taken for wild 
geese, but their behaviour soon convinced the 
men that they were not. A boat was lowered, 
and seven of the geese were eventually captured. 
As the men “find themselves” when aboard, 
bringing all their own salt 
meat and groceries, this 
lucky chance provided 
each man with the coveted 
Christmas fare, and com- 
pensated to a certain extent 
for their enforced absence 
from home. 

The day set for the relief 
ship to bring out the fresh 
crews and replenish the 
stores of oil and water is 
the fifteenth of each month. 
Punctual relief, however, 
is influenced by the state 
of the weather. In a fine, 
smooth sea the relief vessel 
can run up alongside a 
lightship and transfer the 
stores, etc., with little 
trouble; but if,as happened 
when our photographs were 
taken, the sea is too rough 
to permit this, small boats 
are employed. These are 
hauled backwards and for- 
wards between the two vessels along a rope, 
it being impossible to row against a head wind 
and sea. Even with the assistance of the rope 
it is often no light work to pull the heavily-laden 


MAKING A BIRDCAGF FOR A FEATHERED VISITOR. 
From a Photo. 


SHIP FREPARATORY TO SENDING STORES ON BUAKD. 
From a Photo. 


boat from one ship 
to the other. 

Getting the stores 
in and out of the 
boats in rough 
weather is also a 
difficult and at times 
a dangerous opera- 
tion, and is one that 
can only be trusted 
to men who are 
adepts at handling 
and bringing boats 
alongside a ship in 
a heavy sea, a feat 
which is always one of 
the most hazardous 
of the seaman’s 
duties. When the 
relief has been 
effected, the men 
soon settle down to 
their routine of work, which is only varied from 
time to time by stress of weather or an accident. 

One of the principal duties assigned to the 
officer in charge of a lightship is to time the 
light in order to make sure that the mechanical 
apparatus which controls the revolutions or 
flashes, as the case may be, is in perfect working 
order. 

The officer also visits 
the lantern itself and in- 
spects the lamps, as shown 
in one of our illustra- 
tions. Every now and 
again, despite all precau- 
tions, a lightship drags her 
anchor. In order to enable 
the officer in charge to 
ascertain if such an acci- 
dent has happened, a 
watch - buoy is anchored 
some distance from light- 
Ships that are liable to be 
unable to get their bear- 
ings from the shore in thick 
weather. 

To the officer is also 
assigned the task of com- 
municating with the shore 
every four hours by means 
of wireless telegraphy, if 
the lightship is fitted with 
this invention. The sight 
of a hardy old salt care- 
lessly tapping out messages by means of this 
latest masterpiece of modern inventive genius 
seems at first a trifle incongruous, for seamen, 
more especially of the older)school, are generally 
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-BOAT KEING HAULED ALO 


credited with an antipathy to modern new- 
fangled methods. 

The two lamp-trimmers find plenty of work 
in trimming, refilling, and cleaning the lamps 
of the lantern, especially as they combine with 
these duties those of cooking for the crew. 

The engines that drive the foghorn and the 
clockwork machinery that causes the light to 
revolve are under the care of the signal-drivers. 
Every half-hour the light-revolving machinery 
must be wound, and once every two minutes 
during a fog the warning 
notes that can be heard 
at times ‘for seven miles 
around are sent forth. A 
curious fact in connection 
with the foghorn is the 
existence of silent areas, 
in which, owing to peculiar 
atmospheric conditions, 
the hoot of the instru- 
ment is inaudible ; thus a 
vessel may hear the horn 
at seven miles, but upon 
approaching closer it can- 
not be heard again till 
the vessel is, perhaps, 
within two miles of the 
lightship. It is during 
foggy weather that the real 
hard work and anxiety of 
life on a lightship is to 
be seen; all hands are 
ready for any emergency, 
for one can never tell 


Tey that the next 
| minute may not 
reveal the weird, 
shadowy form of 
some vessel bear- 
ing down upon 
them. This 
danger of being 
run down is an 
ever-present one, 
and you begin 
to realize, when 
you listen to the 
yarns some of 
these men have 
to tell, that the 
danger and 
romance of life 
upon the ocean 
did not entirely 
depart with the 
introduction of 
steam. 

Perhaps one 
of the most curious coincidences in con- 
nection with the running down of a_light- 
ship happened a few years ago. A lightship 
was towed down to a far-distant part of the 
coast in order to replace one that was to be 
brought into dock for its periodical overhaul. 
On the tug arriving with the new lightship, at 
the spot where the old one should have been, 
everyone was astonished to find no lightship 
there at all. Curiously enough, after having 
been several years upon the spot the vessel had 
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actually been run down and sunk 
on the very night previous to the 
day upon which the new lightship 


WATCHERS OF 


arrived to take her place ! 


Very often it is the tremendous 
tides that rush over the shallows 
that are responsible for the runni 
down or fouling of a lightship. Th 
seaman who has not allowed suf- 
ficiently for the treacherous currents 
-will suddenly realize that his vessel 
is being carried helplessly down 
right on to the lightship. 
are exciting moments for all on 
board, for everything depends upon 
the prompt action of the offending 
captain ; the light-vessel herself is 
powerless to avert a catastrophe. 
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SIGNALLING TO THE SHORE BY WIRELESS TELFGRAPHY. 


Only quite recently a ship so nearly rammed one of the 


THE LANTERN IN POSITION—THE OFFICER HAS JUST COMPLETED HIS 
(P. 


Goodwin lightships that her yards carried away the 


rigging, but fortunately just missed the 
lantern. 

Notwithstanding the many perils 
which lightshipmen are subject to, 
even seafaring men do not always 
appreciate these dangers, and Mr. 
W. J. Godbolt, who is now stationed 
on the Corton lightship, off Lowestoft, 
which is relieved from Yarmouth, 
started his work for Trinity House 
after having been wrecked in the well- 
known disaster to the Drummond 
Castle. He took service under Trinity 
House with the idea that after the 
number of rough passages he had 
experienced, and the final shipwreck 
which finished his seagoing career, he 
would enjoy a comparatively quiet life 
on a lightship. He was soon to dis- 
cover his mistake! Drafted first to 
the Dudgeon, a prominent lightship on 
the East Coast, he had only been on 
board a few months when he was run 
down. He had hardly recovered from 
the shock of this collision when the 
Dudgeon was again run down by 
the steamship Ozyx, and so grievous 
was the latter disaster that the crew, 
including the ill-fated Godbolt, had 
only a few minutes to make good 
their escape. It is satisfactory evi 
dence of the excellent appliances 
provided by Trinity House that all the 
crew of the lightship escaped with 
their lives. 

Thisisa promibend fact that strikes any 
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MAKING READY TO FIRE A GUN, WARNING A VESSEL THAT SHE 1S TOO NEAR THE SANDS, 


From a Photo. 


casual observer of the work of the Trinity House 
men. Notwithstanding the accidents Which will 
occasionally occur to ships anchored in deep 
water and close to the track of passing vessels, 
the loss of life in this service is very small 
indeed ; in fact, a large proportion of the men 
have served a great number of years and 
are growing old in the service of the Elder 
Brethren. 

Another alarming accident took place in 
March, 1903, on the West Coast, when during a 
terrific gale, accom- 
panied by mountainous 
seas, the Se/ker light- 
ship parted her cables 
and drifted ashore. So 
heavy was the sea that 
gigantic waves washed 
over the ship, knock- 
ing the crew about in 
a way that only a heavy 
sea can do. The mate 
of the vessel, a man 
named B. Morton, 
was washed overboard, 
but managed to save 
himself by catching 
at the chain anchor 
stopper, and he was 
eventually hauled 
inboard by his 
crew. Finally the vio- 
lence of wind and 
water forced the light- 
ship on shore. s 

The crew, foreseeing = From a} 


the coming catastrophe, 
hastily got into their cork 
jackets and roped them- 
selves one to the other. 
When the ship struck 
this living chain jumped 
overboard, and by their 
united exertions, the 
stronger and uninjured 
helping the weaker, they 
all escaped with their 
lives. : 

Of course, the dangers 
which are inseparable 
from all shipping when 
violent gales are raging 
and high seas are toss- 
ing around the coast 
must not be thought to 
be a continual part of a 
lightshipman’s life; and, 
considering the number 
of men that are watch- 
ing round the coast, accidents of any kind are 
extremely rare. The service is very popular 
with seamen, and positions are never allowed 
to go vacant for long, for in their old age 
the men in the Trinity House service receive 
a pension, which enables them to pass their 
declining years in comfort, and look back with 
satisfaction upon the lang years of faithful 
service they have given to the Elder Brethren, 
tending the coastwise lights for the benefit of 
mariners of all nations. 
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What Happened at the Bungalow. 


By James T. O’Ma.iey, or New Britain. 


The story of a terrible tragedy and a young girl's escape from death at the hands of murderous 
savages, told by a resident of the remote Pacific island where the affair occurred. 


Fal EW BRITAIN, or, as the Germans 
now prefer to call it, New Pommern, 
is a paradise of scenic grandeur. 
No one gazing for the first time on 
the panorama of beauty which this 
island presents would imagine that under that 
gloriously entrancing cloak there lies hidden a 
veritable inferno of savagery. : 

Yet so it is, and the few pages of the island’s 
history which have been completed since the 
entry of the white pioneer have been written in 
the blood of scores of victims of the monstrous 
barbarity and fiendish cruelty of the natives. 

It is hard to realize that during the past 
twenty years no fewer than 
a hundred and_ twenty 
white people have fallen 
victims to the savagery of 
the New Britain natives 
—all, without exception, 
foully butchered. Little 
can the readers of this 
magazine realize the life 
of the pioneer in the more 
remote . islands of the 
Pacific, where men—aye, 
and women too — carry 
their lives in their hands ; 
ewhere Death stalks day 
and night, ever on the 
alert for the unwary. 

The white settlement 
in New Britain is 
situated on the shores of 
Blanche Bay. About five 
miles inland, rearing its 
head in proud magnifi- 
cence, stands Mount 
Beautemps Beaupré. On 
the side of this majestic mountain, nestiing in 
the midst of a young cocoanut plantation, is 
situated a small, white-painted bungalow, peep- 
ing out from the forest of green that covers the 
mountain. It is with this solitary little spot 
that my narrative has to deal. I shall tell of 
the horrible massacre that took place here, and 
the wonderful escape of Miss Carrie Coe, who 
for a couple of hours endured the mental agony 
of standing on the very brink of eternity. 

The morning of April 2nd, 1902, broke 
bright and beautiful, with the splendour that 
only a tropical sunrise can give. Everything 
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A GROUP OF TYPICAL NEW BRITAIN NATIVES. 


was peaceful and quiet in the settlement, 
and the settlers—who invariably rise with the 
sun — went about their various businesses, 
imagining themselves perfectly secure under the 
protection of the Government established on 
the island, composed of a governor, a judge, 
and several minor officials, backed up by a 
force of some two hundred native policemen. 
How inadequate was the protection of this 
handful of men, and what little regard the 
bloodthirsty natives had for the authority of the 
Government, was to be exemplified once more 
on this particular morning, when news flashed 
through the startled settlement that Herr Wolff, 


his wife and infant child, Miss Coe, a visitor, 
and many of the native servants had been 
attacked by savages in their home on the 
Beaupré and foully massacred. 

Imagine, if you can, the dismay and horror 
that this report created in our little settlement. 
It was some time, indeed, before we thoroughly 
realized that the news could be true, and that 
such an atrocious crime could have taken place 
almost within the shadow of the Government 
residences. 

The first intimation of the dreadful occurrence 
had been received by.a planter, Mr. A. Horgren, 
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early in the morning. He was out in his plan- 
tation when a native, one of Herr Wolff’s 
servants, staggered up to him, exhausted and 
panting for breath, and poured forth his tale of 
bloodshed into the ears of the astonished and 
horrified planter. 

As fast as his 
horse could carry 
him Mr. Horgren 
rode to the Go- 
vernment offices, 
shouting out the 
terrible news as he 
flew past the 
various groups of 
settlers he met on 
his way. These 
instantly followed 
the galloping 
horseman towards 
the Government 
buildings. 

The news fell on 
the authorities like 
a clap of thunder, 
and, the Governor 
being ill in bed, 
his duties devolved 
upon the judge, 
who at the time 
had been in the 
country only a few 
months. In spite 
of his inexperience, 
however, he 
grasped the situa- 
tion at once, and 
half an hour after 
receiving the in- 
telligence he rode 
away at the head 
of a body of about 
twenty determined settlers, fully armed and 
suitably mounted, bound for the scene of 
the crime. What a ride that was along the 
winding track to the Beaupré, as that score 
of enraged men thundered through the dark 
forest and over the sun-beaten track of the 
grass plain towards that little bungalow where 
they had so often spent happy days with its 
jovial occupant and his charming wife! No 
word was spoken as these grim-faced avengers 
rode forth. Gallantly did the horses answer to 
the call as, covered with sweat and foam, they 
dashed forward in response to the pricking 
spurs. 

At last the house was reached. Over the ill- 
fated place there reigned the silence of death, 
and the once pretty bungalow was now a 


“HE POURED FORTH IIS TALE OF BLOODSHED INTO THE EARS OF THE 
ASTONISHED AND HORRIFIED PLANTER." 


shattered wreck. Not a sign of life was to be 
seen as the party rode up to the enclosure, but 
death was in the air, and even the animals 
became uneasy and trembled. What was it 
that made the leading horse swerve away with a 
snort of fear? On 
the ground in front 
of the house lay an 
object that struck 
anguish to the 
hearts of those 
silent, haggard- 
eyed men, and 
involuntarily each 
removed his hat. 
‘There, ina huddled 
heap, covered with 
blood, lay all that 
remained of the 
once pretty, 
generous - hearted 
Frau Wolff, the 
head and face 
hacked by toma- 
hawks and the 
body covered with 
spear-thrusts. A 
little farther away 
was the lifeless 
form of her only 
child, a six-months 
infant. Beside the 
babe lay the muti- 
lated body of the 
faithful native, 
nurse-girl. 

What a scene it 
was! Can you 
wonder that har- 
dened men, accus- 
tomed as they are 
to take risks, 
should shudder and feel unmanned at the sight 
of this awful tragedy ? 

Everything in the house itself was smashed, 
illustrating the destructive fury of the murderers, 
and lying about the place were many labour 
boys—some dead and others shockingly muti- 
lated. One poor fellow had his back split open 
by a tomahawk, and lingered only a few hours 
after being found. 

The party now made search for the bodies of 
Herr Wolff and Miss Coe, but without success. 
Presently, however, they were astounded to see 
the planter himself ride furiously up to the 
house. It appeared from his story that he 
had a very narrow escape. He had returned 
from the plantation, and was riding leisurely up 
to the house, with no thought of danger to him- 
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“a SHOWER OF BULLETS WHISTLED 
ROUND HIM.” 


self or those he held so 
dear, when, on turning a 
bend in the track, he was 
thunderstruck to see the 
veranda of his bungalow 
literally black with savages. 
A dreadful fear seized him, 


and, thinking of the safety- 


of his wife and child, he 
recklessly put spurs to his 
horse and galloped towards 
the bungalow. He had not 
proceeded far when he was 
hailed by wild cries from 
the savages, and a shower 
of bullets from his own rifles 
—which the natives had 
looted — whistled round 


him. Realizing the utter 
Vol. xix.—83. 


HERR WOLFF'S BUNGALOW, WHERE THE MURDENS WERE COMMITTED. 
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folly of what he was doing—rush- 
ing amongst these armed fiends 
with only his riding-whip to defend 
himself with — Wolff reined up 
and, turning his horse, galloped 
away towards the settlement for 
help, the natives meanwhile taking 
pot-shots at his retreating form. 
Luckily, however, none of the 
bullets found their mark, and 
Wolff rode madly to the next 
station for assistance, hurrying 
back again to find the savages 
gone and the relief party on the 
spot. It was piteous to behold his 
sorrow as he mourned over the 
mutilated forms of his wife and 
child. Could you but have wit- 
nessed that scene and gazed on 
that kneeling, stricken man and 
the men who stood around, with 
tears coursing down their weather- 
beaten cheeks and their heads 
bowed and uncovered in the pre- 
sence of the dead, your tears would 
assuredly have joined with theirs. 

The greatest anxiety was felt for 
the fate of Miss Coe. Failing to 
find her body, the rescuers feared 
that the murderers had taken her 
away with them. Finally, one of 
the labour boys who had been in 
hiding informed them that she had 
made her escape, and was with the 
Catholic nuns at a station some 
distance away. 

That same evening Miss Coe 
was conducted from her retreat 


oe 


. lot of people. 
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to the settlement, 
and, although suffer- 
ing from two severe 
cuts on the head and 
mental shock, she was 
able to give a very 
lucid statement of 
the terrible affair and ~ 
her own marvellous 
escape. Miss Coe, 
as will be seen from 
the portrait on this 
page, is a half- 
caste Samoan of very 
prepossessingappear- 
ance, and since the 
Beaupré massacre 
has married one of 
the settlers, Herr 
Schultze. 

When I saw Miss 
Coe, a few days after 
the occurrence, she 
was still suffering, 
but she very kindly 
consented to tell me 
her story, which is, 
here set down. 


I was spending a holiday with Frau Wolff, 
and was having a very happy time with her in 
the pretty little home on the Beaupré. 
the very moment of the attack we never dreamt 
that the natives would in any way molest us, 


although we knew there was 
slight friction between them 
and Herr Wolff over some 
land dispute, and that they had 
threatened to kill him. 

Of this threat, however, Herr 
Wolff took very little heed, as 
he thought he was too near 
the Government station for the 
natives to risk an attempt to 
harm him in any way. He 
went about his work unarmed, 
and we women-folk felt per- 
fectly secure. The natives, with 
their women, came in every 
day to sell their taros and yams 
to Frau Wolff, and to all ap- 
pearances were a most friendly 
T have cause to 
think differently now ! 

On the morning of the 
second of this month (April, 
1902) we rose from bed about 
half-past six, and found that 
Herr Wolff had already gone 


THE ILL-FATED HERR WOL¥F AND HIS WIFE. 
From a Photo. by H. de Veer, Berlin, 
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MISS CARRIE COF, WHO HERE RELATES HER 


MAKVELLOUS ESCAPE FROM THE SAVAGES. 
From a Photo. by J. H. Newman. 


into the plantation to 
start his labourers at 
their work. At seven 
o'clock I noticed ten 
native men and some 
women coming to the 
_ front of the house 
with a small pig. I 
called Frau Wolff, 
who came out on 
the veranda, and the 
natives offered to sell 
her the pig, asking a 
most exorbitant 
price for it, which 
was promptly refused. 
A discussion then 
ensued between the 
natives and Frau 
Wolff as to a fair 
price. I can see 
clearly now that the 
whole incident was 
simply a trap to keep 
us occupied in front 
of the bungalow. I 
was standing close 
to my unfortunate 
friend at the time, 


when suddenly I saw a huge, bearded native 
tush through the house from the back with an 
uplifted tomahawk. The shock to me was so 
sudden that before I could cry out he had dealt 
Frau Wolff a terrific blow on the head, felling 


her to the floor. With a return 
stroke the brute struck me on 
the neck. The force of the 
blow caused me to stagger, and 
as I was falling he gave me 
another terrible blow on the 
back of the head with the blade 
of the weapon. Fortunately I 
had my hair in a knot, and that 
fact saved my life, for the toma- 
hawk struck on the knot of 
hair, which prevented the sharp 
blade from crashing into my 
skull, as I had seen it do to 
poor Frau Wolff. ‘The force of 
the blow, however, knocked 
me off the veranda, and I fell 
about seven feet to the ground, 
almost stunned. 

Then I heard the murderer 
give vent to a blood-curdling 
yell, which was answered by 
hundreds of the savages, who 
sprang from the grass where they 
had; been hiding and rushed 
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into the house. They evidently thought that I 
had been killed and passed me unheeding, many 
of them jumping over my body in the mad rush 
for the house. 

It was dreadful! There I lay helpless on 
the ground, whilst round about seethed those 
murderous fiends, yelling and hooting, smashing 
and destroying. 

I was in deadly fear lest at any moment one 
of them would discover that I was not dead. 
Then, I knew, my fate would be quickly decided. 
I should be hacked to pieces with their spears 
and tomahawks. 

Presently, to my horror, I felt someone touch- 
ing me, but was afraid to open my eyes ; then 
I distinctly heard the word “ Missus !” whispered 
in my ear. Glancing up quickly I saw Frau 
Wolff’s cook-boy crouching alongside of me. 
Seeing that I was alive the boy motioned to me 
to roll beneath the house, which was supported 
on short pillars. This I did, and luckily was 
not observed by the natives, who were too busy 
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looting. Once under the house the | 
boy dragged me right through to 
his kitchen, and helped me up into 
the rafters of the roof, where I clung 
despairingly, trembling with fear 
that I should be discovered. The 
boy then helped his wife up along- 
side of me, locked the door of the 
room from the outside, and stood 
there on guard. So long as no one 
entered we were safe, but if anybody 
came into the room they could not 
fail to see us. 

The noise of the yelling and the 
smashing of furniture was terrible, 
and I could hear the savages cry- 
ing out to one another asking where 
I had got to. Seeing that they had 
discovered my flight so soon I was 
in a dreadful state of anxiety and 
fear, and when I heard them ask the 
cook if I was in the kitchen I 
almost collapsed. The cook stoutly 
denied that I was there and told 
them that I had gone, but, unfor- 
tunately, one man looked through 
the window and saw my skirts hang- 
ing down from the rafters. He 
called out to the others that I was 
in the kitchen, and with fierce yells 
they rushed for the door, but found 
it locked against them. 

Meanwhile the faithful boy im- 


kill his wife, saying I was not there, 
and that only his wife was there 
hiding. The woman, hearing the - 
words of her husband, called out: “It is only’ . 
a black woman! Go away! go away!” 

Fortunately for me, the murderers evidently 
believed this story, for they went back into the 
house, possibly anxious to get their share of the 
spoils. Peeping through a chink in the wall, I 
saw the chief, named Tokitang, standing on the 
veranda, and heard him call out: “Be strong, 
men!” The others stamped on the floor and 
yelled, “We will! we will!” 

Then they cried out to one another to burn 
the body of Frau Wolff, but the cook, hearing 
the words, ran up to the body of his mistress 
and, throwing himself in front of her, cried out: 
“Do not burn my missus! Go away! The 
police are coming!” The brutes then left the 
body alone. After a long time—it seemed years 
to me—they went away, carrying loads of booty, 
together with ten rifles and a full box of 
cartridges. During the time I was in the rafters 
I heard many shots, and now know that it was 
Herr Wolff they were firing at. 


plored them to go away and not to ~. 
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HE CRIED OUT, ‘DO NOT BURN MY missus! Go Away !'” 


When all the natives had disappeared the 
cook let us out, and told us to hurry away to the 
Catholic nuns at Takabur. What suffering I 
endured on that journey you can realize when 
I tell you that for nearly the whole distance I 
had to crawl on my hands and knees through 
the grass for fear some straggling savages would 
see me; but the joyous welcome I received 
from the gentle nuns proved to me that under 
their sheltering roof I had at last found a refuge 
from danger. 


This is the young lady's story of that event- 
ful day and its attendant horrors. That Miss 


Coe owes her life to the 
faithful black boy there 
is not the slightest doubt, 
and his courage in aiding 
her escape at the risk of 
his life, and also prevent- 
ing the body of his mis- 
tress from being burnt, is 
the one bright incident of 
that day of bloodshed. 
An expedition was 
promptly organized to 
punish the perpetrators 
of the crime, and in the 
subsequent operations 
about two hundred natives 
of the tribe were killed. 
The two chiefs Tokitang 
and ‘fonakira, however, 
the ringleaders in the 
massacre, escaped inland, 
and as the former was the 
actual murderer of Frau 
Wolff, and there was great 
danger of a native rising 
if these two were allowed 
to go free, the Governor, 
Dr. Hahl, offered terms 
of peace to the savages if 
they would deliver up 
their two chiefs. A few 
days afterwards a great 
~ concourse of natives ap- 
proached the court-house 
carrying the heads of 
Tokitang and his fellow- 
chief, which they pre- 
sented to the Governor, 
at the same time claiming 
the promised proclama- 
tion of peace. And soa 
dark page in New Britain’s 
history was finally closed. 


THE HEAD OF THE CHIEF TOKITANG, THE MURDERER OF FRAU 
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Our latest departure — 
chatty descriptions of inter- 
esting journeys, each illus- 
trated by at least a hundred 
photographs, showing the 
route traversed. By the 
aid of these articles and 
pictures you may make 
“personally -conducted 
tours" all over the world 
without quitting your easy- 
chair, This month we visit /|/O 
the British Colonies in| 
ees MSG.) The shore, it will be 
seen, 1s beautiful with tropi- 
cal foliage. 


(6.) The railway has had a 
civilizing influence on the B 


typical village in this part of 
thz country. 


(1.) We begin our tour at 
Cape Coast Castle, the old (4) There are many fishing 


capital of the Gold Coasr— villages, consisting of mud ww 
a fortnight’s voyage from huts. 
1. 


(7.) Before the line was 
built mining expeditions made 
D.xcove their head-quarters, 


(5.) Second: is a town of 

some importance, the starting- 

[XS (2.) The Castle was at one point of a railway to the (8) Turning inland, we shall 
time the Government House, mining districts. be much impressed by the 
bur this is now at Akkra, cenery] the trees 
farther along the coast. 
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apen 


(13.) When heavy machinery 
has to be taken into the 
interior the difficulties of 


(9) This isthe sort of “road” 
conveyance are considerable. 


which has to bz traversed 


(16.) The natives in their 
huts are very friendly, 


(17) their ease of life, pre- 
sumably, disposing them to 


(10) The jungle is broke by 
rivers, which are often un- 
fo:dable in the rainy season. 


(11.) Everything has to be 
carried by natives, and passen- 
gers travel in hammocks, 


(14.) The jungle has been 
cleared at places for camping- 
grounds, 


(15.) and is being surveyed 
with a view to roads and 
railways. 


their goods perched on 
the heads of the porter: 


(18.) The plantain and cocoa- § 


nut trees provide them with 
food and drink at the cost of 
only the slightest exertion. 


(19.) Nevertheless, natives 


are induced to work. at the 
gold-mining, which is, how- 
ever, not so extensively 


Sy fA chrsied on as formerly. 
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(20.) The white man super- (24.) Some of the villages in 
intending the gold - miners the interior are very populous, 
has a fairly comfortable although: their death-rate is 


home, all things considered. heavy. 


(27) Palm 
trees are the 
principal 


consisti 
their oil and 
kernels. 


(21.) About 300 miles to the (28) From Lagos we make 
south of Cape Coast is the « our way into Nigeria. of 
colony of Lagos, whose which Okrika, with its native 
capital has the same name. church, 1s a typical town. 


(22.) Lagos, with its extensive 
“Marina,” has*a population 
of abour 35,000, the la-gest 
of any town on the West 
African coast. © 


(23.) It is a great centre of 
y trade, having many extensive 
stores. 


(25.) The native huts are 
noticeable from their peculiar 
conical shape. 


(26) In some places mis- 
sionaries have trained the 
Natives to industry even work 
as arduous as that of the 
blacksmith 


(29) The Niger River 1s, of 
course, the great feature of 
the country. to which it has 
given its name. 


(30.) The natives of Nigeria. 
of whom this picture shows 
a group taken near the Benin. 
vary much in race and 


physique. 
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(31.) Quite a] ES soe Bin (38.) Between 
different] & ae E Cape Town 
scepe awaits . == and Kimberley 
us—afrer . , - me | are several 
some days at 
sea—at Cape 
Town, the 
capital of 
South Africa 


(39) Beyond Paarl is the 
extensive tact of fertile 
country known as the Karroo. 


(32.) Its Government House 

Nis somewhat — insignificant- 
looking. but much history has 
been made there 


(36.) A railway journey of 
(33) and in the House of 800 miles takes us to Grahams 
Representatives, where Mr town the chief centre of the (40.) Among its most remark- 
Rhodes fought the stirring eastern province of Cape able features are miles and 
battles of South African Colony miles of vine. 
politics. 


(37.) Some distance beyond We 
(34.) The suburbs of Cape : . 
Town are very, beautiful Be arcu aie 
eget Ae a district known as Kaffraria 
its sil . 
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(42.) with its shady “ stoep.” 
where the farmer takes his 
rest during the hottest part of 
the day. 


cattle, interest 


(43.) Quite an institution at 
these farmhouses is the 
Jabourers’-bell, used for call- 
ing the natives to and from 


(46.) Diamonds, however, not 
the 


most, and he soon finds his 
way to one of the mines. 


(49.) The Bulawayo Race 
Meeting is the great social 
event of the year, settlers for 
many miles around attending it. 


visitor 


(50.) Not far from Bulawayo 
are the Matoppo Hills, the 
chosen sepulchre of Cecil 
Rhodes. 


their work, 


(44.) The country round 
Kimberley seems quite arid, 
and yet in its Market Square 

swill be seen a good show of 
farm produce, 


(45.) whilst its cattle-market 
presents a noteworthy spec- 
tacle. 


(47.) The mines are worked 
by Kaffirs—such as are here 
depicted —who come great 
distances for a term of 
service. 


S) 


(48.) From Kimberley we 
proceed northward to Bula- 
wayo, formerly Lobengula’s 
kraal, now a busy trading 


( : town, 


(51.) There is a railroad 
through the centre of Rho- 
desia, but much travelling has 
to be done by wagon and 
coach. 


(52.) A memorable incident 

in coaching will probably be 

the crossing of the Limpopo 
iver. 
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(57.) This noble river pos- 
sesses the finest waterfalls— 


4 I f 
39;) (On the. relay. item after Niagara—in the world. 


Beira is Umtali, a rising town- 
ship which may one day 
become a large city. 


(54.) Salisbury, the capital of 
Rhodesia, is named, of course, 
after the Prime Minister who 

v. assisted to establish the colony. +) 


(58.) The Zambesi has many 
tributaries, usually foaming 
torrents like the Liquoria 


(59.) Sometimes they present, 
(55.) These places are the bowevet, ° ase peaceful 
creation of yesterday, but par bang dar ae 
Rhodesia has ruins to remind on ies Be ee 
us of its long-lost civilization. etree: 


(60.) Native villages in Zam- 
besia are mere higgledy- 
piggledy collections of huts. 


(56.) About 150 miles from 
Salisbury'the Zambesi River 
is reached. 


(61.) These, in form and 
construction, resemble those 
already seen in Nigeria. 


(62.) German East Africa 
has to be crossed before 
British East Africa, with its 
capital of Mombasa, can be 
reached. 


(63.) From Mombasa it is, 
but a short sea-passage to the 
island of Zanzibar and its 
populous capital of the same 


(64:) Vegetation on this island 
is extraordinarily luxuriant, 
even for Africa. 
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(65) At Zanzibar we can 


for 
: journey will bring us into 
A 4 Swazieland 


(66.) The Swazie River, 
** Ingwa-Impeece.” was so 
called from the number of 
wolves and leopards wits 
vicinity 


(67) Of a great natural cave 

the Kings of Swazieland made 
A4 a treasure-house collecting 

there arms, gold, ivory etc 


(68.) The gold was taken 

FY from the banks of the Usutu 
River, which have since 
yielded quantities of the 
precious metal. 


( 
; 
. 
: 


(69) Crossing the Transvaal 
DA border we reach the real 
7] land of gold at Barberton ar 

important mining centre 


(70) A railway journey of 
about 200 miles takes us on 
to Pretoria che capital and 


the mest pleasant town in the 


Transvaal 


(71) About thirty miles south 
1s Johannesburg the Wonder 
ful the Golden City, which 
only a few years age was a 
mining camp. 


(72) Commissioner Street is 
che principal thoroughfare 


8 


(73.) It contains the public 
buildings — of Justice 
and departmental offices— 
which form a spacious, if 
‘unimposing, pile, 


(75) Johannesburg has now 
a population of from a hun- 
dred to a hundred and twenty 
thousand, and so requires 
large markets. 


(76.) The quartz - crushing 
mills, with which the city is 
almost surrounded. do not 
make a pretty picture. 
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(81.) On arriving at Bloem- 
fontein we shall be pleased 
J by its many fine wooden 
buildings, notably the Govern- 
ment Offices. 


(77.) A few miles south of 
Johannesburg we cross the 
Vaal into the Orange River 
Colony. 


(85.) Natal has plenty of fine 
scenery, such as graceful 
waterfalls. 


(82.) Passing into Natal, much 
will interest us, particularly 
the Zulu life in the north- 
western corner. 


(78.) The Vaal is accounted 
picturesque in a country defi- 
cient in rivers. Here is a 
comparatively pretty bit, 


(86.) tiny rivulets flowing 
gently in the midst of richly- 


tinted foliage, 


{83.) In contrast with the 
last peaceful scene are thé 
memories of Isandula, “the 
Mountain of Death” as it is 


(79.) and this is another, 
where the river makes a 
graceful curve. 


(87.) and huge rocks, which 
are described as “ Natural 
Towers.” 


(80.) The Kopje—of which 
we heard so much during the 
Boer War—is a characteristic 


(84.) Close by is the Valley 
of Rocks, where the Zulus 
‘completed their victory over 
the English force. 


(88.) Travelling facilities are 
good, if a river has not been 
bridged there is usually a 
mechanical ferry. 


A 
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(89.) We reach the coast 
again at Durban, Natal’s 
seaport, whose prosperity is 
indicated in its principal street. 


(90.) The splendid Town 
Hall testifies to the civic 
spirit which has made Dur- 
ban, im some respects, a 
model community. 


(91.) The citizens have pro- 
vided themselves with a fine 
promenade through the heart 
of the town. 


(92.) In the neighbourhood 
of Durban are several objects 
of much natural beauty, s 

as the Umgeni Lagoon 


(93.) and the Sounding Cave, 
which was a place of exe/ 
cution in the time of the 
native rulers of Natal. 


ing steamer for Port Elizabeth, KY) 


we see the last of Port Natal 
at the signal station. 


(95.) Sixty miles down the 
coast 1s the entrance to the 
Umzimkulu River, a magnifi- 
cent stream flowing through 
a picturesque district. 


(96.) Further south. on the 
Pondoland coast. 1s the little 
harbour of Kingsna. 


(97.) The Gates of St. John’s 
(or Umzimvubu), on the same 
coast. give admission to a 
region of great scenic beauty, 


(99.) At Port Ehzabeth. the 
busy western seaport of Cape 
Colony, we complete our 
tour of British Africa, 


(100.) viewing the town from 
the deck of a” liner ~ bound 
for Southampton 


Photographs supplied by the Cape Government Agency, Messrs. York & Son. and Mr. E. G. Wood. 


Darkness and Light. 


By Ricuarp C. Cottins. 


The terrible experience that befell a rash young man who crossed the Rocky Mountains alone 
in winter-time. 


edeeal EN the “ Holy Moses” silver 
"ee mine, near Creede, Colorado, shut 
i( \ \ 

fi 3 down in November, 1894, I was one 


ly 
TAD 
NA8)) of the unfortunates who were thrown 

out of work. I was nineteen years 
old at the time, and had been engaged as an 
assistant assayer. As Creede is but a small 
mining towm offering limited opportunities, I 
decided to “foot it” out and seek elsewhere for 
a livelihood. 

Upon inquiry I found that there was plenty 
of work to be had at Lake City, another mining 
town about one hundred miles to the north and 
west of Creede, and lying in the centre of a 
double range of the Southern’ Rockies. 

Not wishing to waste time, I purchased a 
small burro (mountain donkey), some flour, 
bacon in piece, coffee, etc., 
and after seeing that { had 
plenty of ammunition for 
my small Winchester I set 
off, following a trail that 
had been pointed out to 
me. 

On my second day's 
journey I passed through 
“Texas Jack’s” lumber 
camp, and, being re- 
directed, made for For- 
ster’s horse ranch, which 
lay thirty miles distant, 
at the foot of the 
Rockies. 

Very tired and hungry 
I eventually reached 
the long, one- storeyed 
éutbuildings of the ranch, 
where, with true hospi- 
tality, the Forster brothers 
made me _ perfectly at 
home. 

After a wash down and a good supper of 
boiled beef and mealies I answered the many 
questions put to me concerning the news of the 
outside world. When I informed the brothers 
of my destination, however, they shook their 
heads. The younger brother informed me that 
I must not think of crossing the “ Divide” for 
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fully three to four weeks, as snow was hourly 
expected, and I should certainly be lost. It 
appeared that the trail leading over the moun- 
tains was only a small animal track. When the 
snow came, I was told, it came with a vengeance, 
completely blotting out the path. Then, they 
said, I would be at the mercy of the cold, not to 
speak of the mountain lion (a kind of panther) 
and a savage species of wolf. 

The Forsters did all they could to persuade 
me not to proceed on my journey, inviting me to 
stay with them until the snow came and went. 
They told me most harrowing tales of other luck- 
less travellers who had been overwhelmed by 
the snow at that time of the year. Some had 
not since been heard of, and the well-picked 
bones of others had been found miles from the 
trail months afterwards. 

In spite of these hair- 
raisjng stories — which, I 
must admit, I did not at the 
time half believe—I would 
not listen to any warning; 
youth is proverbially opti- 
mistic and pig-headed. I 
willinglyaccepted their invi- 
tation, however, to stay 
another day, with them. 

When I finally left the 
ranch, en route for the 
“Divide,” Tom, the younger 
brother, saw me part of the 
way se that he could put 
me on the right trail, He 
left me about nine in the 
morning, bidding me God 
speed. 

I was well up the side 
of a_ seventeen-thousand- 
foot mountain then, and it 
” was from the summit of 
this giant that I expected to see Lake City 
beneath me on the other side. It was also 
on this summit I was to expect the coming 
of snow. 

It was a glorious morning, and the sun shone 
down warmly through the thick trees that 
covered this side of the mountain. 


DARKNESS 


All thoughts of snow were soon forgotten 
under these cheery circumstances. I plodded 
steadily upward, making good progress. When 
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unload the burro, but just took enough pro- 
evisions out of one of his packs for my lunch. 
By this time the snow was coming down much 


“h PLODbED STEADILY UFwaRD.” 


evening came I unloaded my patient burro and 
turned him loose, lighted a fire, and was soon 
enjoying a comfortable supper, washed down 
with hot coffee minus milk. 

Next morning when I started I noticed that 
the sky appeared rather heavy, but no mis- 
givings entered my head about it. I knew I 
was still on the right trail, so I plodded on, 
whistling and singing alternately, as though 
strolling along some old country lane. 

About two o’clock that afternoon, just as I 
was thinking of halting for my midday meal, it 
commenced to snow. It came very slowly at 
first, a few flakes at a time, but such flakes I 
had never seen before ; one fell on the back of 
my hand, and well-nigh covered it. Making 
sure of the trail, I halted right over it, and, as I 
did not intend to stop altogether, I did not 


faster, and in a few minutes the landscape, erst 
while so green and beautiful, was white and 
cold. In ten minutes the snow was four inches 
deep, and for the first time I began to feel 
anxious. . 

Soon it grew quite dark, so that I could 
scarcely see my poor old burro, although he 
was but a yard or two from me. This made 
me decide to halt until the snow stopped, so I 
unloaded the donkey and picketed him, to 
prevent him roaming away. 

By the time I had accomplished this the 
snow was coming down literally in sheets, and 
the job I had to find a stock of wood and then 
to light a fire I am not likely to forget. That 
night was certainly one of the most wretched I - 
ever spent. Wrapped in a heavy camp blanket, 
I simply hung over ‘the fire, but the cold soon 
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became so severe that I spread the fire into a 
circle and lay down in the centre. I must have 
dozed off, for suddenly I awoke with a start. 
My burro was whining pitifully, and I could 
hear him straining at his picket. I called to 
him and he stopped whining ; but away to my 
right I caught the sound of the snow crunching, 
as though a heavy body was passing over it’ It 
was inky-dark, and at first I could not see half- 


the animal’s neck, was a full-grown mountain lion. 
The next second a bullet from my Winchester 
crashed through his head and he rolled over 
dead. Jumping over him, I reached the burro 
and saw at once that he could not live. His 
throat was torn open in ghastly fashion, so in 
mercy’s name I put him out of his misery. 
When I again reached my fire I felt wretched 
and dispirited; the fate of my faithful old 


“THE NEXT SECOND A BULLET FROM! MY WINCHESTEK CRASHED TRROUGH HIS HEAD.” 


a-dozer inches beyond my fire, but I picked up 
my Winchester and listened intently. ‘The next 
moment I started back in alarm, for something 
long and dark had flown past me. The tethered 
burro simply shrieked—I can give no other 
description of the sound; then I heard him 
fall heavily. Instantly 1 realized what had 
happened, and, stepping over the fire, I rushed 
towards the donkey—to behold a sight that both 
maddened me and made me sad. The poor old 
burro was lying on his side, kicking his life away, 
and standing over him, with his teeth buried in 


donkey might easily have been my own, I 
reflected. And how itdid snow! It seemed to 
be coming down in solid sheets, and I was kept 
very busy shaking it off my blanket and keeping 
it clear of the hissing fire. Finally a drowsy 
feeling crept over me, and, although I did all I 
could to shake it off, I eventually fell into a 
heavy sleep. 

How long I slept I cannot say, but 1 
remember awaking stiff and cold. Then I 
noticed that the snow had stopped at last. My 
blanket had over 4 foot of snow on it, and the 


DARKNESS 


place where my fire had been was covered ; not 
even a piece of stick could be seen. The sky 
was clear blue, it was freezing hard, and I have 
ofttimes wondered since how I escaped frost- 
bite during my slumbers. Looking towards 
the dead burro, I saw only two hillocks 
over three feet high—his body and that of the 
lion. All around the wall of snow was four feet 
eight inches in height. 

Jumping about to restore my numbed circula- 
tion, I soon had another fire blazing, the wood 
crackling as merrily as though it had just come 
out of a kitchen-oven, instead of from under 
feet of snow. After a good meal of bacon and 
baking-powder cakes, with melted snow serving 
the purpose of water for my coffee, I collected 
my things together. 

As it had snowed in earnest before, now it 
froze with a severity that I have only experienced 
once since—up on the Yukon. Climbing to the 
top of the snow wall I found the surface as hard 
as plate steel, and glittering with a brilliancy 
second only to myriads of scintillating diamonds. 

The sun was shining down with a bright, cold 
glare, and its reflected rays turned all the snow- 
laden trees and the pure white ground-surface 
into millions of flashing jewels. 

The effect was sublime, and I stood for fully 
five minutes gazing around me. Then I slung 
what things I could carry over my shoulders 
and started to tramp to the summit of the 
“ Divide,” feeling confident that if I went straight 
up I should see Lake City beneath me on the 
other side. What with climbing and the weight 
of my load I was soon as warm as a newly- 
roasted chestnut ; my face and hands tingled, 
and I was soon singing cheerily again. 

I tramped for fully an hour, when the sky 
seemed to cloud over again, a thick haze rose 
all around me, and I stopped and strained my 
eyes in an endeavour to find a suitable place 
for camping. I fully éxpected another fall of 
snow, and cursed my stupidity in leaving my old 
camping ground. Then, suddenly, it grew quite 
dark, and I raised my hands expecting to feel 
the flakes of snow, but no snow came. It was 
now pitch-dark, and I went down on my knees 
and felt the surface, imagining that I could feel 
the indentations made by my feet. This gave 
me courage, and I made up my mind to go back 
to my old camp. To do this, feeling my way 
through the intense darkness by the foot-marks, 
I should have to crawl on my hands and knees, 
but there was no other alternative. 

The horror of that uncompleted crawl comes 
back to me even now. I could not see an inch 
before my eyes, and as I dragged myself along 
I would bump first against this tree, then 


against that-—always with my head or face. 
Vol. xix.—38. 
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Each collision brought blood or left some hair 
sticking to the tree-trunk. 

How long I progressed in this way I cannot 
say ; it appeared hours to me then, although I 
suppose it could hardly have been one. My 
trousers were worn through at the knees, I 
was crawling on my bare flesh, and the palms of 
my hands, fumbling for those elusive footprints, 
had lost their skin and were red raw, but I felt 
no pain whatever; the cold numbed me all 
over. 

Bumping with more violence than usual 
against a long bough, I stopped, and felt 
myself trembling. My teeth chattered like 
castanets, and at last I rolled over, thoroughly 


exhausted. Still it did not snow. My mind at 
that moment was all snow. “Why doesn’t it 
snow?” I asked myself, angrily. “What does 


it mean by going so dark and then not to 
snow ?” 2 

Whilst I lay there, stupidly pondering over 
the non-arrival of the snow, I heard a sound, 
seemingly some distance away, that brought me 
to my knees again. It was then that I first felt 
pain—a feeling as though red-hot needles were 
being thrust through my knees into my thighs. 
Presently I heard the sound again, louder and 
nearer. It was a long-drawn yelp, like a dog or 
a—— And then the thought flashed through my 
brain like an electric current—‘“‘ or wolves !” 

Should I call out? “If it’s a dog,” I told 
myself, “then there is sure to be’ some human 
being not far off; but should it be a wolf——” 

I stopped, shuddering, and uttered not a 
sound. I clasped my Winchester, resolving, 
should the approaching animal be a wolf, to fight 
my very hardest for life. If the sun would 
only come out so that I could see! And sol 
knelt there in the blackness, straining my ears to 
catch the slightest sound. The suspense was 
terrible. A lump of frozen snow would drop 
from a bough near me, and large beads of cold 
perspiration would instantly break out all over 
me, as I started and gripped my rifle. 

Ah! the yelp again, much nearer! How my 
eyes ached as I strained them in the endeavour 
to pierce that inky blackness, but all in vain. 
Then I heard the pit-pat of an animal's feet 
approaching over the snow. I believe, if any- 
body had seen me just then, they would have 
thought I must have been a figure of stone, for 
not the slightest movement did I make. Nearer, 
nearer came the footfalls, and then I heard the 
beast stop. It was in front of me; I could hear 
it sniffing. Then I felt its breath upon my face, 
and I got ready for what I thought was the 
coming fight. My Winchester was already at 
my shoulder, and I pointed it to where I 
thought the creature stood. I was about to 
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pull the trigger, when something licked my face, 
and I threw down my gun and clasped my arms 
round the neck of what some instinct told me 
was a large hound. How that dog licked me 


and how I cried from the revulsion -of feeling ! 
I shook with sobs and clung to that dog as 
though for dear life, frightened that he might 
leave me all alone. Alone! It was the first 
time I had given a thought to my loneliness. 


LFaoy bv Ln vl’e I 


“1 CLASPED MY ARMS ROUND THE NFCK OF WHAT SOME INSTINCT TOLD ME WAS A 


LARGE HOUND.” 


Suddenly, as I knelt there fondling the dog, I 
was startled by the crunch of footsteps coming 
towards me on the frozen snow. 

“Wal, an’ what do you reckon you are doin’ 
down there on yer marrow-bones?” hailed a 
cheery voice. “Come here, Gyp! Get up on 
yer pins and let’s ’ave a look at yer, stranger.” 

“Get up and let you look at me!” I cried, 
bewildered. ‘“ How can you look at me in this 
darkness? I can’t see you now.” 

“What?” cried he. ‘You can’t see me in 


the glorious sunshine? What do yer think yer 
gettin’ at?” 

“This sunshine!” I gasped. Then, putting 
my hands to my eyes, I shrieked, “Good 
heavens! Then I must be blind!” 

In that moment I experienced the agony of a 
lifetime. I tottered and fell, with the stranger 
bending over me. 

“Let’s ’ave a look at yer face,” he said, 
quickly, and J turned my head 
towards him. ‘“ Why, kid,” he 
exclaimed, “yerall right! It’s 
only the snow.” 

“The snow?” I gasped, 
astonished. 

“Yes,” he answered ; “yer 
only snow-blind. [’ll cure yer, 
if yer get ’old of me fist and 
comes with me.” 

I grasped his big hand, and 
then came the job of getting 
me on my feet. ‘Ihe operation 
caused me real agony. My 
new friend had to place me on 
my back on the snow, pull 
my frosted limbs straight, and 
then rub them for fully a 
quarter of an hour before I 
was able to move them. Alter- 
wards he got me on my feet, 
and, half carrying and_ half 
leading me, took me down the 
mountain. I could hear the 
dog in front of us; every now 
and then he would come back 
to us, licking my hands and 
then running on again. 

After a long journey my 
companion led me into his log 
hut. Here he got some green 
coffee beans, and, pulling some 
red-hot charcoal from the 

fire, placed the beans upon it. 
~| Then he told me to hold my 

eyes open over the smoke thus 
caused, which I did, in spite 
of the agonizing pain. For 
three days I was quite blind, 
but my deliverer cheered me up, making me 
persevere with the charcoal and coffee-bean 
treatment until my sight gradually came back 
again. 
oon the fifth day he said I could stand the 
sun for half an hour, and allowed me to go 
out for that time. When I could see the blessed 
light of day once more, I discovered that my 
kind friend wds a man grey with age and a 
rough life. He was a beaver-trapper, he told 
me, and generally went up to Gunnison to sell 
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“HALF CARRYING AND HALF LEADING ME, HE TOOK ME DOWN THE MOUNTAIN.” 


his skins once every six months. He proved 
himself as tender a nurse as ever man could 
have. 

Eventually, when I had completely re- 
covered, the trapper took me to the top of 
the “Divide” and showed me Lake City lying 
snow-covered beneath me, and some time later 


I reached it without further incident. I found 
that the Forsters had been searching the 
mountain sides for me, but had at last given 
up the quest in despair. They had found the 
carcasses of my poor burro and the mountain 
lion, and had abandoned all hope of ever again 
seeing me alive. 


Our Trip Down the Zambezi. 


By C. BEADLE. 


The narrative of an exciting and interesting canoe-voyage down the mighty Zambezi and its 
tributaries. Ranging from fights with pugracious hippopotami to interviews with a King and 
his unconventional sister, the whole trip was packed full of incident and adventure. 


| T the beginning of August, 1904, a 
companion and myself were return- 
ing from a prospecting and hunting 
trip on the upper reaches of the 
mighty Zambezi and its tributaries, 
the Kabompo and Mombeji. We embarked in 
native canoes a little above the junction of the 
two latter rivers, after enj ying exceptionally 
good shooting along the banks of the Kabompo. 

From the point of embarkation we had an 
enjoyable trip down to Mombero’s Kraal, near 
the River Lunga, although lying for the greater 
part of the day flat upon your back or crouched 
in an impossible attitude, trying to read and 
smoke in the bottom of a dug-out two and a 
half feet wide and frail as an eggshell, is perhaps 
not the most desirable way of spending one’s 
time. The only breaks in our monotonous 
existence were the early morning and evening 
shoots, game being so plentiful that one only 
had to go a few hundred yards from camp to 
bag several head. 

Five miles from Mombero’s, Sepopa, the chiet 
of the district, has his residence. He is a kins- 
man of Lewanika, and therefore of the Royal 
family of Barotseland, this latter fact being 
denoted by the high enclosure of sharpened 
stakes and woven reeds around the private huts. 
We dispatched a messenger to his village with 
greetings and presents, requesting him to pay us 
a visit. In reply we received a note in Sesuto, 
written by Sepopa himself--he is proud of his 
ability to write—expressing his profound regret 
and stating that he was ill, and consequently 
unable to come to our camp. : 

We accordingly visited him and found him 
suffering from a species of skin disease and 
insomnia. Diluted disinfectant, strong pills, and 
fruit salt from our scanty medicine store were 
prescribed for the first trouble, and half-a-dozen 
sleeping powders for the latter complaint. The 
powders were given to Sepopa’s Prime Minister, 
with strict injunctions to follow the instructions 
on the packet, which we laboriously explained. 
The medicine-man of the tribe—in whom the 
household apparently had little faith, at all 

vents over this particular case—watched our 
rations with infinite disgust. Some time 


afterwards I heard that the blundering Prime 
Minister had given his chief nearly the whole 
of the sleeping powders in one dose, with the 
natural result that the luckless Sepopa slept 
soundly for two whole days. Thereupon the 
slighted medicine-man came out in great form, 
declaring that the bad white men had cast a 
spell over Sepopa from which his Excellency 
would never recover, and that it had all 
happened through ignoring him and putting 
faith in new-fangled notions. Exactly how the 
worthy witch-doctor justified himself when his 
Royal master awoke I cannot say. 

‘The morning after our interview with the 
chief found us again travelling down the river, 
the natives warning us to look out for a real 
“‘skellem ” (devil) hippopotamus just beyond 
our next evening’s camp. 

Several hippos showed themselves, but with 
no evil intentions, not even permitting us to get 
a respectable shot at them. The mighty 
Behemoth in his native element is a snare and 
a delusion. Coming up to the surface, he 
pushes his snout and one eye out of the water, 
snorts, winks, and is gone again before you can 
bring your gun up. Snap-shooting is the only 
way to get him, and distance is extremely hard 
to judge on water. The formation of the brute’s 
skull and the thickness of his hide add to the 
difficulty of killing him, and the fact that a dead 
carcass sinks and does not rise for hours— 
according to the temperature—tends to disgust 
and exasperate the impatient sportsman. 

Leaving N’Yamga’s on the following morning, 
we came to the part of the stream which the 
“devil hippo” was supposed to haunt. The 
river here was exceptionally deep, swift, and 
winding, with high banks on either side. Our 
own two boats cautiously led the way, as near 
the bank as possible. Big trees projected at 
tight angles to the water, thus making it 
impossible to get within thirty or forty feet. 
Several hippos appeared, but we refrained from 
firing, not wishing to anger them and provoke a 
charge. We had got safely round the last bend, 
and I had lain back in my canoe, thinking that 
the danger was past and our luggage boats were 
safe, when,a, frantio outburst of yelling, followed 
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by several shots and a continuous wailing, told 
me that disaster had overtaken somebody or 
other. Ordering my boys to back water—which 
at first, shivering with fright, they refused to do 
—I landed and started to make my way as fast 
as I could to the scene of commotion. As I 
ran I could hear my friend cursing his boys for 
curs somewhere ahead of me. 

Hearing a crowd jabbering and moaning 
somewhere in the bush, I shouted for Jaha, our 
head police boy, and then Umzilo and Chibi, 
the other two, my first concern being for them, 
as they were personal boys—Matabili— and 
could not swim a stroke. In the confusion, how- 
ever, I could not hear whether they answered 
or not.’ Diving through the undergrowth, I 
found Jaha and Chibi standing apart from the 
Barotse. Asked what had happened, they 
sobbed out, with tears raining down their faces, 
that Umzilo had been killed by the hippo. ‘The 
Barotse swore that all the crew (seven men in 
all) had been killed as well. 

‘The Barotse were hopelessly excited ; it was 
useless to question them, and we finally 
dispatched one of the indunas in his small 
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canoe to investigate. It appeared, on inquiry, 
that Umazilo’s boat had lagged behind and, 
strictly against orders, got in or near the 
middle of the river. Chibi, a headman, 
and his crew alone witnessed the disaster. 
According to him, the hippo rose about sixty 
yards away, snorted, and then charged below 
the water, rising under the boat, which he hurled 
high in the air. On seeing the brute approach- 
ing, the Barotse paddlers—who can swim like 
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fish—promptly plunged overboard and made for 
the bank. ‘The unfortunate Matabili, who could 
not swim, fired from his seat at the monster, 
and then clung on till he was tossed with the 
canoe in the air. He was never seen again ; 
either the crocodiles, the hippo, or the river 
finished him. The poor fellow’s hat and the 
canoe, with the few contents that happened to 
have been tightly lashed, were recovered. 

Meanwhile, on the bank all was confusion 
worse confounded, the Barotse lamenting the 
loss of two paddlers, instead of the seven they 
had first reported. These two men afterwards 
turned up, having hidden in the bush, and ex- 
plained that they were afraid of punishment. 

Camp was pitched on the spot, and my friend 
and I, by way of avenging. the Matabili, potted 
at hippos from the bank. We had the satisfaction 
of bagging the gentleman who had caused all 
the trouble, with his son or daughter, ere the 
shades of night fell. 

Four days afterwards we were still voyaging 
down the same river. There was excellent 
shooting, as usual, and we were congratulating 
ourselves upon our good fortune when another 
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exciting incident brought visions of playful 
leviathans to our dreams. 

It was about four in the afternoon, and I had 
just overhauled half the line of baggage canoes 
when a wild shout of “ M’vu!” (hippo) caused 
me to start to my feet, gun in hand, and look 
around. A huge head popped up, and I placed 
a shot fairly close in front of the brute’s nose. 
He sank, and I quickly loaded again and waited. 
All of a sudden a yell behind caused me to turn, 
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just in time to see Chibi’s boat rise suddenly in 
theair. Boys and paddlers were instantly hurled 
in a struggling mass into the river. The hippo, 
fortunately for them, seemed quite satisfied with 
vhat he had done, and rose about sixty yards 
away to enjoy the confusion he had created. 
The Barotse scrambled up the bank—only six 
vards away ‘this time—and between them 
managed to haul the terrified Matabili with 
them. It struck me as strange that each time 
we had trouble with a hippo one of the three 
Matabili should be in the boat which was the 
object of attack, and I think Jaha—the third 
Matabili—began to dread his turn coming. 

This time there was no. excuse to camp, so, 
going ahead of the canoes on the bank, my 
friend and I blazed away at all the hippos in 
sight, and eventually drove them up stream past 
our boats. After that we journeyed down in 
peace, occasionally having some very enjoyable 
and successful hunts, although game became less 
plentiful as we neared the Zambezi valley. 

We were now passing through the Mamboe 
country, inhabited by a very wild and retiring 
race of people. They use bows and arrows and 
exist by a feeble attempt at agriculture and hunt- 
ing. They are also great canoe builders, and 
the Barotse—usually too lazy to build boats 
themselves—levy a tribute of canoes and some- 
times buy from them. They are vassals of 
Lewanika. 

One evening my friend strolled into a kraal 
about a hundred yards from the camp and inti- 
mated his desire to purchase some fowls. The 
interpreting had to be done through three 
people, a somewhat lengthy operation for so 
small a matter. Becoming impatient, my com- 
panion opened. 3 wicker 
cage and proceeded to 
select the birds he wanted, 
but before he knew exactly 
what had happened he 
found himself surrounded 
by angry natives brandish- 
ing guns, bows and 
arrows, and a_ general 
museum of primitive 
weapons. Hearing the 
noise I ran down with 
the head induna. He ex- 
plained matters volubly, 
whereupon the mollified 
warriors released X Ae 
who looked rather crest- 
fallen. They were under 
the impression, they told 
us, that looting was in- 
tended, and as their sole 
previous dealings with men 


other than black had been a brush with Mom- 
bari slave-traders—half-castes, and rather fair- 
complexioned—one could hardly blame them 
for their apparently hostile action. They are 
really a most friendly people. 

The next day we entered the Zambezi. Here 
the whole aspect of the country changes. The 
high banks and undulating land give place to 
low, sandy shores and scrub, and the river 
is from three hundred yards to half a mile wide 
in the dry season. Numerous hippo disported 
themselves all around, but did not again cause 
any serious trouble. To complete the coin- 
cidence of the three Matabili; Jaha—whose turn 
it was for attention—was chased by one of the 
big brutes for about three hundred yards. 

It was more amusing than otherwise. Jaha 
sat tight and said nothing, as became a staid 
Matabili of the old school; but the paddlers 
screamed shrilly with fright. They did not 
forget to paddle all they knew, however, and 
finally succeeded in reaching shallow water just 
before the infuriated beast reached them. Jaha 
seemed very indignant at the mirth the occur- 
rence created amongst the others. I jocularly 
remarked to X—— that it would be our turn 
next, but did not expect, as subsequently 
happened, that my prophecy would come 
true. 

Four days later, after a monotonous trip on 
the Zambezi—which here resembles a miniature 
sea, as can be seen from the photograph below 
—we arrived at Lebonta. 

We only halted here a few hours to pay off 
some of our paddlers who hailed from that 
district; the men may be seen in the next 
photograph greeting their wives, relations, and 
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friends. The method of salutation is peculiar. 
The junior, or woman, takes the hand of the 
other, raises the palm to her lips, and solemnly 
kisses it, the number of kisses varying according 
to the amount of affection desired to be expressed. 
The senior then takes his or her hand and does 
likewise ; the right forefingers are touched (not 
clasped), and then the ordinary clapping and 
slight bowing 
takes place. The 
whole _ perform- 
ance is gone 
through ina 
squatting _posi- 
tion and with 
the gravest air 
imaginable. 

During our 
stay at Lealui we 
journeyed — over 
to see King 
Lewanika, having 
received the ne- 
cessary permis- 
sion. On ap- 
proaching we saw 
him awaiting us 
under a large 
tree immediately 
outside the palisade of the Royal enclosure. 
We were introduced by the District Com- 
missioner, Lewanika shaking hands and politely 
raising his hat. > 

The King was dressed in a black alpaca 
frock-coat, fancy waistcoat, blue trousers, brown 
boots, smoking cap, and a flannel shirt, without 
either collar or tie. On State occasions he 
wears a red and yellow flowered silk dressing- 
gown, with an immaculate silk hat. His ward- 
tobe is very extensive, and all made by a 
London tailor. In appearance he is a man of 
sixty, close on six feet high, with a slight stoop. 
He has an extremely handsome face, for a 
native, and a goatee beard, slightly tinged with 
grey, gives him a venerable appearance. 
Lewanika is a thorough native aristocrat. 

Leading us through into a large square hut 
in the inner circle of the palisading, he begged 
us to be seated. Comfortable cane chairs were 
brought forward by his personal attendants, and 
then the usual platitudes were solemnly gone 
through. Every remark having to pass through 
the lips of the Court interpreter, as Royal eti- 
quette demanded, our conversation occupied 
some considerable time. 

The interior of the hut contained several 
wicker chairs, a revolving armchair (for the King), 
and a mahogany dining-table. The whole of 
the sides and roof were cleverly worked in black 
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and yellow grass in fantastic designs, the only 
picture being a framed advertisement of the 
Dunottar Castle. 

The King sat opposite us, with his interpreter 
and other attendants at his feet, for no native is 
allowed to stand in the King’s presence. When 
moving about they crouch low and keep up an 
incessant soft clapping. The interpreter is also 
his master’s pri- 
vate secretary, 
but sometimes 
the King's scn 
Imosiko, who has 
been educated in 
Kent, acts in the 
former’s place. 
Lewanika is 
naturally very 
proud of his son’s 
English — educa- 
tion; he inquired 
after all his 
Englishacquaint- 
ancesand seemed 
to recall his visit 
to England with 
the greatest 
pleasure. He 
told us that he 
had described to his people the big guns and 
the huge war-canoes (battleships) that he saw in 
England, but that his subjects were children and 
could neither understand nor believe such 
things. 

We were politely invited to stay to lunch, and 
Lewanika himself led us across the courtyard 
and into his private abode. This huge hut was 
really splendidly built. A veritable museum of 
chairs, revolving, rocking, and. patent, lined the 
walls, and the King is especially proud of an 
ancient carved oak, high-backed chair presented 
to him whilst in England. 

At lunch the table was laid in orthodox 
European style, even serviettes being provided. 
Having seated ourselves, a procession of culinary 
attendants brought in the various dishes—stewed 
and fried meat, fish, and potatoes, finishing with 
canned fruit, milk, and tea. None of the 
servants are allowed to carry more than one 
article at a time, and the sight of half-a-dozen 
coal-black negroes solemnly handing one spoon 
or fork along the crouching row of attendants 
was rather amusing. One’s plate was filled upon 
the ground by the butler, bowing and gently 
clapping his hands before placing the dish 
in front of you. Another bow and clap came 
ere he started on the next business in hand. 

After lunch and a smoke we were escorted 
round to view the exterior of the palace. Out- 
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side the inner enclosure, containing the living 
and dining houses, are ranged in a circle the 
huts of the King’s wives, only, I believe, sixteen 
in number at that time. Another palisade about 
twelve or fourteen feet high, and ‘then the 
quarters of the head indunas and the “ Hotla,” 
or court - house, were reached. Here the 
parliament of the nation assembles. 

The King suffers slightly from insomnia, and 
accordingly his native band—a weird and awful 
affair— performs throughout the whole night. 
Woe betide the bandmaster if silence reigns for 
lony ! 

We spent eight days at Mongu, occasionally 
visiting Lealui and environs. ‘The French 
Missionary Society have their head station here 
on an adjoining ant heap to Lealui. ‘The church 
and outbuildings, all crowded together on the 
top of the mound, above high-water level, have 
a very quaint appearance. The King, although 
he has not embraced the Christian faith, some- 
times attends Divine service on Sunday. ‘This 
is a great event in the capital. The Royal 
brougham — im- 
ported from Eng- 
land — and four 
horses conveys 
His Majesty 
about two hun- 
dred yards from 
the palace gates 
to the swamp, 
where he em- 
barks ina canoe. 
The vehicle is 
rather dilapi- 
dated owing to 
the effect of the 
hot climate, and 
the panels are 
half falling out ; 
but this in no 
wise detracts 
from the dignity 
and solemnity of the occasion in the eyes of the 
admiring populace. 

Our next halting-place was Nalolo, the seat 
of the Mogwai (Queen), Lewanika’s sister. 
Although older than her brother, she is very 
active and hearty, considering that she weighs 
eighteen stone. Her two palaces are replicas 
of Lewanika’s, but slightly smaller. With her 
was her present husband—nobody of import- 
ance, according to Barotseland law. If the 
Queen tired of him, under the old régime, she 
either divorced him or had him strangled, the 
latter being quite a convenient and inexpensive 
method, but stopped of late years by British 
influence. This particular Queen, by the way, 
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has the reputation of having been rather a blood- 
thirsty young wonfan in the past. A tale is told 
to the effect that some years ago she took a 
dislike to one of her councillors and ordered 
another to behead him at a “beer dance” that 
night. At the critical moment the chosen 
executioner became soft-hearted and shirked his 
work. The Queen called to the assembled 
people that she had a thorn in her foot ; would 
no one pluck it out? No action being forth- 
coming, she picked up a battleaxe and struck 
down the offending “thorn ” herself. 

At the time of our visit she had delayed for 
some reason crossing to the Winter Palace, so 
our first interview took place at the bunting 
camp. The following day she was removing her 
goods and chattels to Nalolo, and politely invited 
us to accompany her in the State barge. 

When we were all on board, the Queen, her 
children, and ourselves under the Royal canopy 
—the luckless husband being relegated to an 
ordinary canoe, and ranking as one of the com- 
mon herd—we made a start, amid a perfect 
pandemonium 
of noise. All 
along the sides 
of the barge were 
the paddlers, 
while in the 
middle, fore and 
aft, was the band, 
consisting of 
huge drums, 
Kaffir pianos, 
and reed instru- 
ments, together 
“ with the Court 
soothsayer. This 
personage emit- 
ted most weird 
and blood-curd- 
ling yells at fre- 
quent _ intervals 
to add to the 
din, meanwhile keeping up a mumbling gibber, 
and gradually working himself into a frenzy. 

Her ladyship’s vanity was excessive. She 
hauled out armfuls of feminine attire—silks, 
laces, and what not—for our inspection and 
admiration. The chief treasure was a yellow 
silk Liberty gown, covered with sequins and 
sparkling like diamonds. _ It was all screamingly 
funny, and we had hard work to keep sober 
faces. 

After three hours of this .we gained the other 
side, and proceeded up a creek amid frantic 
yells of welcome from the crowded banks. I 
observed a very pretty custom of salutation as 
the barge passed. Groups of young girls rushed 
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From a) WATERFOWL. 
down to the river’s edge and, bending low, kissed 
the water in token of regard for the liquid 

_ through which their Royal mistress had passed. 

After a ceremonious landing we were invited 
to stay on to see the general dancing, but as 
my head was splitting from the noises we had 
endured, and X—— suffering likewise, we cried 
off and went back to peace and quiet. 

Three days were spent here, buying food and 
visiting the surrounding region. It is only 
thirty miles from Lealui, and the country is a 
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repetition of the vast monotony. The Zambezi 
continues in similar style to Senanga, a hundred 
odd miles. The scenery consists of everlasting 
sand-banks, with kraals perched on mounds. 
The top photograph depicts — not a snow 
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scene in the Arctic, 
as might be supposed— 
but a typical sand-bank 
dotted with waterfowl. 

At Senanga the aspect 
changes to wooded coun- 
try, and the river becomes 
narrower and deeper till the 
Seima Falls are reached. 
Here the boats have to 
be unloaded and dragged 
overland to join the river 
on the other side of the 
falls. ‘The next snap-shot 
shows our boys engaged 
in this “ portage ” work. 

Whilst this was in pro- 
gress, a matter of twenty- 
four hours, we amused 
ourselves by visiting and 
exploring the falls. Immediately before reach- 
ing Seima the river broadens considerably, 
having several large islands. Narrowing again 
suddenly, the water thunders over a horseshoe- 
shaped cliff to the lower river. Although 
nothing in comparison with the Victoria Falls, it 
is an extremely pretty view, as may be judged 
from the photograph reproduced on the top of 
the next page. 

After crossing Katima Molilo Rapids all was 
plain sailing as far as Kambova Rapids, at the 
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junction of the Leugauli and Zambezi rivers. 
Two more days and we were due to arrive at 
Shesheke. 

Starting next morning rather late, I was 
dozing in my canoe, with X—— some distance 
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ahead, when I became sleepily aware that my 
bownian was disappearing over the side. Crawl- 
ing out of my sun canopy, I stood up and 
glanced overboard. A huge, speckled black 
mass—a monster hippo—seemed to be rising 
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underneath the boat; all 
the paddlers had jumped 
and were swimming for 
dear life, and only my per- 
sonal boy, a young Swabili, 
remained with me. I leant 
forward to pick up my gun, 
and at the same instant 
the hippo raised the bow 
of the boat out of the 
water, throwing me_back- 
ward—luckily, on the top 
of the canopy and not in 
the river. Recovering, I 
tried to fire at the disap- 
pearing form of the hippo, 
but, alas! the safety catch 
was on. Murmuring sweet 
words of joy, I rectified 
the error and awaited 
events. 


Presently the brute rose again about ten feet 
away and came at me open-mouthed. Firing _ 
point-blank into his gaping jaws, I leaped for 
the hank, now only a few feet away, hearing a 
crash and a snort as I scrambled through the 
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reeds and up the bank. I looked about for his 
lordship, and soon I caught a glimpse of him, 
making up stream under water. He disappeared 
round the bend, and I was about to follow along 
the bank when successive Martini shots, followed 
by yells, came from his direction. I could not 
for the life of me understand who was firing until 
a boy told me there was another m’/ungu (white 
man) in a boat above, whom I had not noticed 
whilst lying dozing in the canoe. Just then an 
exclamation behind caused me to turn, to behold 
a dripping apparition in a shirt—my friend 
I had concluded that he was blissfully 
unconscious of the exciting performance, and 
was inwardly pleased to find I was not the only 
victim. It appeared that he had been suddenly 
charged from a mass of 
reeds and hurled out of 
his canoe. Swimming to 
a neighbouring sand-bank 
in mid-stream, he divested 
himself of trousers and 
boots for greater freedom 
in the water. No sooner 
had he done this than the 
infuriated brute charged 
him open-mouthed. He 
had only time to notice that 
one of its eyes had been 
shot away; then he dived 
and swam for his life. The 
hippo rose alongside of 
him—so close, indeed, that 
the stubby tail brushed 
his forearm. Fortunately, 
however, the brute’s blind 
eye was towards X——. 
Failing to see his enemy, 
the hippo charged one of 
the paddlers on the bank, 
who ran screaming away. 
The beast must then have 
turned back through the 
reeds into the river and met me, upon whom he 
started afresh. Meanwhile, X had a very 
nasty swim to the mainland, having to take the 
unwholesome risk of crocodiles en route. 

During this brief explanation the hippo 
appeared in sight again in shallow water, rushing 
blindly to and fro. I promptly peppered him 
with my Express, a cross-fire coming from the 
man farther up stream. The shots told, and 
presently the brute collapsed, dead. 

A man in an iron boat presently put in an 
appearance. Apologizing for the inconvenience 
he. had caused us, he explained that he had 
wounded the brute the previous evening and 
had been looking for him ever since. He told 
us that healso had been upset. The pugnacious 
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hippo had charged him after leaving me and 
upset his boat, although he could not lift it. 
While we were chatting the boys had recovered 
my boat and dragged it into the reeds. Master 
Hippo had managed to put his teeth clean 
through the bottom and bite a lump three feet 
long and a foot deep out of the side. 

We then inspected the carcass of our late friend 
the enemy, as shown in the next photograph. 
The boys had dived, fastened a rope round the 
tusks, and dragged him into a sand-bank. Nine 


bullets were discovered in his head and mouth. 


We learnt later on that he was responsible for 
the destruction of two other canoes, belonging 
to a party which had preceded us. 

The next morning we arrived at Shesheke, 
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stopping only to buy fresh provisions, as our 
Jarder was very low. 

Kambova Rapids were reached the following 
night. Here our delightful savages upset 
another canoe, losing all the contents. 

At Kazungula we finished with canoes for 
good, and were not sorry to bid them farewell. 
The remainder of the journey to Livingstone 
was to be accomplished by land, the Zambezi 
being a series of rocky and unnavigable cataracts. 
Fortunately we were able to secure seats in a 
cart that happened to be up from Livingstone, 
and thus reach our destination in comfort. We 
were not sorry to be ea route for civilization 
again, but we retain many pleasant memories of 
our eventful trip down-the Zambezi. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF TWO BOYS ON A RECORD JOURNEY. 
By CLaupe C. MurpHey. 


The concluding instalment of this enthralling account of a remarkable feat, specially and exclusively 

written for “ The Wide World Magazine.” It describes the adventures of two plucky lads who, for a five- 

thousand-dollar wager, set out to cycle through every State and territory of the Union, starting without a 

penny in their pockets and bound neither to beg, work, borrow, nor steal. All kinds of strange experiences 

befell the boys during their tour—which lasted upwards of fifteen months—and on many occasions death 
stared them in the face. 
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e—eg) AVING succeeded in getting 
the necessary repairs to our 
bicycles, we left Little Rock 
and pedalled all the way to 
Pine Bluff, a distance of 
forty-five miles—our first ride for just 
a month. 

We followed the railroad to Camden, 
and thence reached Eldorado and 
Junction City without meeting with any 
experiences worthy of note. 

Through a swampy wilderness, heavily 
timbered with dense forest, lumbering 
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clinging to the railroad track, we 
travelled down to Ruston, in 
Louisiana, and thence to Winnfield 
and Colfax, in the interior of the 
State. We were much hindered 
and delayed by the persistent 
rain, and sunshiny days were con- 
spicuous by their absence. Most 
of the time there was a drizzle, for 
we had chosen, or, rather, had been 
forced to choose, the very worst 
time of the year to travel through 
this State. 

We found that from Colfax to 
Boyce was about twelve miles. 
We followed a road near to the Red 
River, the banks of which, owing 
to recent floods, had been washed 
away, so that they were now per- 
pendicular embankments, rising 
thirty feet or more above the waters 
of the stream. The road in places 
ran dangerously close to the edge 
of the scooped-out bank. 

In some inexplicable manner 
I lost my balance, and, together 
with my bicycle, went tumbling head 
Sie SHS ACG HE REG : aw % 3 foremost down the steep declivity. 
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to the bottom, finally stopping 
on the very edge of the river ; 
but I was more fortunate, 
dropping straight down for 
about six feet and landing on 
a ledge of earth, 
somewhat dazed but 
unhurt. It was 
truly a_ miraculous 
escape, for the river 
at this point was 
very deep and swift, 
and if I had fallen 
into it this story 
might not have been 
written. With the 
aid of a long rope 
which we borrowed, 
and with much tug- 
ging and pulling, we 
finally got my 
machine on top of 
the bank again; it 
proved, on examina- 
tion, to be none the 
worse for its fall. 

Still pushing on- 
wards, before long 
we were once more 
viewing the turbid 
waters of the mighty 
Mississippi, after 
having been absent 
from it for over nine 
months, our last 
sight of jit having 
been at St. Paul, 
Minn., in June, 
1904. For thirteen 
miles we rode north- 
ward on the “levee” 
to Port Allen, from 
which it was neces- 
sary to take a ferry 
across the river to 
Baton Rouge. This 
“levee” was a very 
high embankment, 
two feet wide on 
top, and sloping at 
the sides, which were covered with green turf. 
It was nearly forty feet wide at the bottom and 
nearly eighteen feet high. There was a fairly 
good path on the top, from which, owing to our 
high position, we had an excellent view of the 
surrounding territory. 

The Mississippi winds with devious twists and 
turns on its way to the gulf. Something like a 
mile wide, dirty brown in colour, and bearing 
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immense quantities 
of driftwood on its 
irresistible current, 
it is by no means 

' 5 impressive or beauti- 

ful. Frequently we 

passed negroes 
whose sole occupa- 
tion seems to be 
rowing out into the 
stream and towing 
in driftwood, which 
they chop into fire- 
wood and subse- 
quently sell. A great 
many of them do 


nothing else, and are 
able to’ save money, 
beside earning their 
living. 


After crossing 
from the western 
bank of the river to 
the eastern, we learnt 
that New Orleans 
was one hundred 
miles distant, and 
that we should be 
able to travel by 

wagon road nearly all 
the way. Leaving Baton 
Rouge at two o’clock in 
the afternoon, we had 
ridden for ten miles, 
when suddenly, without 
“warning, rain began to 
descend in torrents. We 
took shelter in a house 
and stayed there for an 
hour or more; then, as 
the downpour slackened 
slightly, we decided to 
start. We had not gone 
far, however, when the 
rain again descended, 
literally in bucketfuls. 
We could find no shelter, 
and so were compelled 
to “grin and bear it.” 

Covering several miles in 
the driving ©: rain, with every stitch of our clothing 
wet, we finally came to the tumble-down shanty 
of a negro located in the heart of aswamp. Near 
the house was a dilapidated shed in which we 
took shelter. There were several negroes already 
in the house, and their number was increased at 
frequent intervals by the arrival of others, some 
walking, some on horseback, and some in carts, 
until there were nearly a dozen, all of them 
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burly, villainous-looking fellows. They stood in 
the porch and gazed furtively in our direction, 
apparently discussing us in undertones. 
Momentarily their attitude grew more sinister, 
and we realized that we were not in the most 
pleasant of positions—alone in the centre of a 
wilderness with a dozen black ruffians as our 
companions. Finally, noting that the negroes 
appeared to be becoming restless and disposed 
to make a move towards us, we decided that we 
could part company with them without regret. 
Moving to the back of the shed, out of their 
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view, we slipped through a breach in the 
timbers and made off. Keeping the building 
between us and the blacks, we pedalled away 
at top speed. Our departure was not noticed 
until we were seen down the road nearly a 
quarter of a mile from the shanty, from which 
a chorus of angry yells broke forth. ; 

The soil, which was of a clayish consistency, 
had been transformed by the rain into a sticky 
mass, and before very long we found ourselves 
unable even to push our bicycles, let alone ride 
them, and we were accordingly compelled to 
carry them. Here and there the road was 
entirely covered with water, and altogether we 
had a most delightful time in our endeavour to 
make progress through the pouring rain and 
clinging mud. After an hour of this sort of 
thing we beheld a large plantation house a short 
distance from the road. We looked upon this 


with delight, and made haste to inquire if it 
would be possible for us to get a lunch or 
supper, lodging, and a place to dry our wet 
clothing, for which privileges we offered to pay 
any price demanded. We were, however, curtly 
refused, in spite of all our entreaties. 
Discouraged by this sample of the ‘‘ Southern 
hospitality ” of which we had heard so much, 
we wearily turned away into the pouring rain. 
A short distance from the mansion we saw the 
shack of one of the negro labourers, for which 
we made tracks. Through the open door we 
saw a most 
humble and 
touching scene. 
Two middle-aged 
men and one 
woman, with a 
sleeping babe at 
her bosom, sat 
huddled over a 
scanty fire at one 
end of the small 
room; the only 
articles of furni- 
ture were a rickety 
rocking - chair, a 
makeshi{t bed, 
and a rude 
wooden table on 
which were a few 
dishes containing 
the remnants of 
the evening re- 
past. Directly 
they saw us the 
trio rose to their 
feet and bade us 
come in, with 
much bowing and 
scraping. I was immediately offered the only 
chair, and Darling a small box which answered 
the same purpose. We asked them if we could 
sleep there for the night, whereupon one of the 
men answered, heartily, “ Ah s’pose we-all can fix 
you-all.” After a short conversation in under- 
tones with her husband, the woman rose and, 
laying the baby on the pile of rags which 
answered for a bed, went into the other room of 
the shanty, from which she returned carrying 
what was supposed to be a mattress; this she 
spread on the floor in the room in which we 
were. She then told us we could occupy the 
other room, and could retire at any time. We 
thanked her and went into the inner apartment, 
where we hastened to remove our sodden 
clothing. Evidently this was the room which 
the woman and her husband occupied, and 
which they(had-cheerfully vacated in our favour. 
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What a contrast between these simple-minded 
people and the rich planter who lived next door! 

When we arose in the morning it was still 
raining, and as we saw that the negroes had. but 
very little to eat themselves, let alone feeding 
two hungry individuals like us, we paid them 
for our night’s lodging and started out in the 
pouring rain to walk three miles to a point 
where our host told us was a grocery store, 
located on the bank of a bayou. Although it 
was but three miles to the store, it seemed more 
like ten. We were compelled to carry our 
bicycles on our backs for the entire distance, 
slipping and sliding on the greasy clay, and 
occasionally wading knee-deep through water. 
However, we finally reached the store, where we 
purchased food, this being the first we had 
tasted for nearly twenty - four hours. 

We continued to wade all 
the afternoon through water 
which covered the road, pass- 
ing many houses, at each of 
which we endeavoured to 
obtain lodging and accom- 
modation for the night, but 
one and all refused us upon 
different pretexts. About five 
o'clock in the afternoon we 
applied at a house, where, 
after a slight discussion, we 
were told that we could remain 
all night. We were so sur- 
prised and startled at this un- 
expected reception that we 
were hardly able to stammer 
our thanks. 

Next morning, after a good 
night’s rest, we started to wade 
those awful roads again. Our 
host had told us that it was 
eleven miles to the railroad, 
and that it was very low-lying 
country all the way; without 
doubt the greater part of the 
wagon road would be under 
water. We anticipated a most 
delightful experience, and we 
were not in the least disap- 
pointed. At one place the 
flood was so deep that it was 
necessary for us to remove all 
our clothing, first carrying this 
across in a bundle on our 
heads ; then we returned and 
ferried our machines over in 
the same manner. 

At another point a big stream had 
swollen until the road was submerged to 
the depth of three feet for half a mile on 


each side of the bridge, and over the bridge itself 
the water was quite deep, swirling and eddying 
dangerously. We hesitated somewhat in attempt- 
ing this hazardous passage, but while we waited 
we saw a negro on horseback start across from the 
other side. The flood mounted to the animal’s 
flanks, but horse and rider reached us safely ; 
so that we finally concluded we would risk it. 
Removing our clothes and tying them upon 
the machines, we laboriously hoisted the whole 
above our heads and started. Darling was 
perhaps twenty feet ahead of me, and just 
as we neared the middle I saw him sink out 
of sight in the swiftly-flowing muddy waters, 
machine and all. As he went down with terror 
depicted in every feature, he cried, hoarsely, 
“I’m going! Heaven save me!” Clinging to 


my cumbrous load with one hand, I rushed to 


“WE CRIED, HOARSELY, ‘I'M GOING ! 
HEAVEX SAVE ME!" 
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his assistance and succeeded in pulling him out 
of the depths. Fortunately he had clung 
tenaciously to his machine, so that also was safe. 
Apparently he had made a misstep, and fallen 
off the unfenced edge of the bridge into the 
swirling depths, where the water was ten or 
twelve feet deep. 

Presently, much to our relief, we reached the 
other side in safety. Here Darling took an 
inventory, to find that his blue flannel shirt was 
gone, and that one of his leather leggings was 
also missing. 

After much wading and paddling we suc- 
ceeded in arriving at a point from which, we 
were told, it was but two miles to the railroad 
track, but here we learned that the difficulties 
that we had been through were nothing compared 
to what was in store for us. Although the stretch 
of road between us and the railroad was not 
covered with water, it was far worse, being a 
mass of sticky clay, 
in which one sank 
at least twelve 
inches at every step, ' 
and from which it 
was almost impos- 
sible to extricate 
one’s feet. Here we 
encountered trouble 
in its very worst 
form. To make a 
long tale short, two 
hours passed before 
we reached the rail- 
road, after such an 
experience as we 
shall not soon for- 
get. 

After scraping a 
few tons—more or 
less — of mud off 
the wheels and 
ourselves, we 
overhauled the 
machines, to find ae 
that Darling’s was From 2) 
beyond repair, the 
water having so badly warped the wooden 
tims that the wheels would revolve only 
with difficulty. However, mine was in a much 
better condition, except that both tyres were 
punctured. All the way to New Orleans, which 
was sixty-nine miles, we followed the railroad, 
using our now familiar “relay system ”—one 
walking a mile with the broken machine while 
the other rode, alternating during the next 
mile. 

We remained in New Orleans only a day and 
a half, in which time we saw the most interest- 
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ing features of this old French city, and also 
got Darling’s machine put to rights. 

As we proceeded northward toward the 
Tennessee line and approached the southern 
end of the Alleghanies, the country became 
more gugged and very hilly, while in the 
distance the indistinct outlines of mountain 
ranges were seen. 

From Chattanooe- w: headed for Atlanta, 
which was ci. wundred and thirty-eight miles 
distant, passing through Dalton, Calhoun, 
Cartersville, and Marietta. 

We finally reached Atlanta, capital of Georgia 
and metropolis of the South, having the -usual 
run of troubles with our machines and being 
much delayed and hindered by rains. 

From Atlanta our objective point was Green- 
wood, South Carolina, which we reached after 
five days’ travel through a most hilly country, 
where the roads seem to wander about at their 
own sweet will and 
are bounded by 
neither fences nor 
section lines, twist- 
ing and angling in 
all directions, so 
that many times, at 
cross-roads, we were 
at a loss to know 
which was the right 
one. 

AtGreenwood we 
found that we had 
travelled ten thou- 
- sand and thirty-one 
miles, and had been 
on the road con- 
tinuously for a year 
all but four days, 
covering twenty - 
nine States and 
four territories in 
the time. 

At one place I 
met with a curious 
mishap, which 
might have been 
very serious. We had stepped off the track to 
permit a freight train to pass, when a long iron 
rod projecting from the underpart of one of the 
cars dealt me a terrific blow on the leg, felling me 
to the ground like a log. The pain was so great 
that I almost fainted, but, though Darling after- 
wards told me that my face became as white as 
chalk, I did not lose consciousness. Gradually 
the faintness left me, and in the course of twenty 
minutes, with my comrade’s assistance, I was 
able to hobble beneath the shade of a tree. 
Constant rubbing somewhat relieved the pain, 
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and an hour later I was able to proceed very 
slowly. We were only a few miles from a 
village, fortunately, and here I managed to 
procure medical assistance. 

We followed the railroad through the re- 
mainder of the State and acress the line into 
Virginia. We passed through Henderson, 
where we were delayed by rain. 
canvassing the town, endeavouring to sell our 
souvenirs, a sympathetic barber, taking pity 
upon our hirsute appearance, donated to each of 
us a much-needed shave. We felt much better 
after it, as before the “shearing act” was per- 
formed we both looked as though we might be 
near relatives of some “dog-faced man” in a 
freak-show. 

Since we had entered the Southern States we 
bad experienced a very poor sale for our sou- 
venirs, and this we accounted for in many ways. 

. The South was far from being in a prosperous 
condition, and consequently money was not 
plentiful ; and there was more prejudice existing 
against the Northerner, or “ Yankees,” as we 
were called, than one can imagine. When we 
canvassed towns, our accent very readily branded 
us as strangers, and, in consequence, sales were 
few and far between. Of the snug little store 


of money which we possessed on leaving 
Vol, xix.—37. 


While we were | 
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California we had now but twenty- 
five dollars left, which included 
moneys received from souvenirs 
sold in the meantime. The pro- 
spect was far from pleasant, for we 
were soon to travel from Washing- 
ton, D.C., onward up the Atlantic 
coast to Portland, Maine, through 
an almost continuous chain of large 
cities, which state of affairs was 
hardly propitious for a large sale 
of souvenirs. We began to have 
dismal forebodings of not being 
able to fulfil the conditions of the 
wager for the purse of five thousand 
dollars, but we resolved to do our 
best. 

One hundred and six miles of 
travel over the railroad track in 
Virginia brought us to Richmond, 
passing through a wild and barren 
country. Through Fredericksburg 
and Alexandria we rode to Wash- 
ington, the capital of the United 
States, reaching the city before the 
inhabitants were astir. It was with 
feelings of regret that we left this 
beautiful and attractive town be- 
hind us and travelled to Baltimore, 
fifty miles distant. 

We quitted Baltimore next after- 
noon, bound for Wilmington, Delaware. Dark- 
ness found us at a small village bearing the name 
of Abingdon. Here we were unable to obtain 
accommodation, and, although we were ravenous, 
we could find no place to buy a meal, and were 
forced to resort to a grocery store, where we sat at 
the counter and ate a meal of sardines, crackers, 
and cheese. While we were eating we were 
plied with innumerable questions with reference 
to our trip by the loungers in the place, who 
sprawled in various attitudes of ease on barrels 
and boxes, etc., as is the usual custom in small 
villages. One of the group, an old man, upon 
learning that we had no prospect of finding 
a place to sleep, proffered his assistance, telling 
us to come down with him to his house. Even 
though he and his partner were living together 
—‘“sort of keeping a bachelors’ retreat,” he 
explained—he thought that possibly he would 
be able to find some place for us to stretch our- 
selves, which would be far better than being 
compelled to sleep out of doors. 

We made a ride of fifty-four miles next day, 
reaching Wilmington, over very fine roads, with 
no difficulty with our machines, through a pretty 
country with small towns and villages scattered 
every few miles. 

From Havre de Grace, which is situated on 
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the banks of the Susquehanna River, we were 
compelled to cross the river on a trestle nearly 
amile in length. We rode over this, with our 
hearts in our mouths, on a ten-inch board laid 
between the tracks—a decidedly ticklish expe- 
rience, as the slightest error in steering would 
have caused disaster. It was necessitated, how- 
ever, by the frequent passing of trains, which 
made it imperative for us to cross as speedily 
as possible. : 

A thirty-mile ride over the best kind of roads, 
all turnpike, brought us into Philadelphia, 
whence we journeyed to Trenton. 

We spent the night in Jersey City, and early 
on Sunday morning we crossed the ferry to New 
York. Our sight-seeing here completed, we left 
this most wonderful city behind us, travelling 
thirteen miles before we were out of its precincts. 

We next worked. eastward as far as New 
Haven, which is sixty-four miles’ ride from 
White Plains, through a thickly-populated dis- 
trict. Next we visited the capital city of the 
State of Connecticut— Hartford. ‘The distance 
of ninety-three miles between Hartford and 
Providence, Rhode Island, we covered in one 
day. At Providence a curious accident befell us. 

While being 
photographed — in 
the office of the 
Providence — Tele- 
gram, with our | 
machines _peace- 
fully resting in front 
of the building, a 
blundering — dray- 
man, in attempting 
to drive through a 
very narrow alley 
alongside the news- 
paper office, acci- 
dentally knocked 
the bicycles down, 
and before any of 
the bystanders, 
who were curiously = From a) 
examining these 
much-travelled veterans, could rescue them, one 
of the machines—which happened to be mine 
—was transformed in the twinkling of an eye 
into a twisted mass of steel spokes and splintered 
wood, with a gaping hole cut in the tyre. Fortu- 
nately the other bicycle escaped injury. 

We were delayed nearly a day before the 
repairs could be completed on my machine, and 
then left for classic Boston, which, we were told, 
was fifty miles away. 

Here we crossed the harbour to East Boston, 
whence we proceeded in a northerly direc- 
tion, travelling very near to the coast line, pass- 
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ing through Salem, Beverley, and Newburyport. 
A short distance from the latter place we 
crossed into New Hampshire, and thence into 
Maine. Reaching Portland, our most northern 
point, we left the Atlantic behind us, and 
travelled directly westward, heading joyfully for 
our native State of Michigan. 

Glad as we were to be practically on the 
homeward stretch, we felt decidedly anxious, for 
we had but one dollar in cash in our treasury. 
Along the coast, as we had anticipated, we 
sold but few souvenirs, while our expenses 
were high. Now we found that we were to 
travel through a country where there were only 
straggling hamlets, consisting of a few stores 
and a clump of houses. Our finances were so 
depleted that it was an absolute necessity that 
we should make our expenses from day to 
day, or we should starve. If we were not able 
to meet our expenses, we should be compelled 
to work, which would be contrary to the pro- 
visions of the wager, and we should fail to 
win the purse. Although the future was indeed 
dubious, we resolved that we would not acknow- 
ledge defeat until actually forced to do so. 

One day, just after a frugal midday repast, 
Darling further 
complicated  mat- 
ters for us by break- 
ing the frame of 
his machine in at- 
tempting to push 
through an exceed- 
ingly heavy bed of 
sand. After this 
catastrophe we 
again adopted the 
“relay system,” my 
machine, as usual, 
playing a promi- 
nent part. 

While riding my 
mile with Darling 
far behind plodding 
[Photo, onward with the 

broken machine, I 
rode swiftly down a very steep hill, to find a deep 
bed of sand at the bottom. I struck it at high 
speed, the whecls stopped suddenly, and I was 
hurled like a projectile high in the air, describing 
several beautiful and artistic somersaults before 
landing, with a most solid and realistic thud, 
head foremost in the soft sand. After five 
minutes consumed in a vain endeavour to under- 
stand what had occurred and how it happened, 
I collected my scattered senses, and discovered 
that neither the bicycle nor myself was any the 
worse for our experience. 

For seventy mmiles, wel were forced to continue 
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the “relay” through 
the mountains, 
there being no 
towns of any size 
where we. could get 
the broken machine 
repaired, although 
we passed quite a 
number of small 
villages. At Woods- 
ville we crossed the 
Connecticut River 
by a bridge and 
landed on the soil 
of Vermont. Two 
miles’ travelling 
brought us to a 
small village called 
Wells River, at 
which there was a 
machine shop, and 
we found, to our 
joy, that we should 
be able to get the 
disabled bicycle 
repaired. The 
price, however, was an important matter. In 
crossing New Hampshire we had found that we 
could hardly give our souvenirs away, much less 
sell them, but had managed to dispose of just 
enough to pay our small expenses, so that we 
still had the dollar with which we had left Port- 
land. For this sum, after much haggling, the 
machinist agreed 
to repair the 
bicycle. 

The machine 
having been put 
to rights and the 
dollar — our last 
dollar —-handed 
over, we found our- 
selves in a predica- 
ment. Here we 
were without a 
cent in a country 
where it was almost 
impossible to dis- 
pose of our pin 
trays. Unless there 
was a rift in the 
clouds we were 
very near the end. 

It is hardly 
necessary to dwell 
upon the unplea- 
sant details of the 
following two days. 
As we look back 
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upon those dark 
times it seems like 
a cruel nightmare. 
We travelled nearly 
ninety miles in 
crossing Vermont, 
from Wells River 
to Burlington, situ- 
ated on the eastern 
shore of Lake 
Champlain, which 
forms the western 
boundary line of 
Vermont. In this 
space we passed 
through many 
towns, including 
Montpelier, the 
capital. Immedi- 
ately upon entering 
Vermont, after our 
experience with the 
bicycle _ repairer, 
our good fortune 
seemed to desert 
us, and although 
we talked, in canvassing the villages, until we 
were nearly black in the face, in the entire dis- 
tance we were unable to dispose of even a single 
souvenir. ‘The result was, of course, that as we 
had no money we tasted no food for over two 
days, and at night we slept out of doors. Every 
hand seemed to be turned against us; no one 
would help us by 
purchasing a sou- 
venir for the most 
trifling sum. 
Strange as this is 
to relate, neverthe- 
less it was a fact. 
Although, after 
the first day, we 
suffered untold 
pangs of hunger, 
we pressed on- 
ward, too stubborn 
to acknowledge 
defeat and stop 
and work, but con- 
tinually buoyed up 
by the hope that 
the next village or 
town would prove 
different. Finally, 
in desperation, 
even though we 
knew it to be 
something very 
like begging, we 
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told the people that we had had nothing to eat 
for over twenty-four hours, and that we were 
weak for want of food. We were, however, 
greeted with derisive laughter and advised to go 
to work. On every hand we were treated with 
contempt. This provoked us to such an extent 
that we resolved to push on, although we died 
in the attempt. Never again would we throw 
ourselves upon the sympathy of such stony- 
hearted people. 

Weak from lack of food, discouraged, and 
aching in every muscle, we reached Burlington. 
We attempted to collect a crowd around us, but 
were promptly advised by an officer that if we 
desired to sell our souvenirs it would be neces- 
sary for us to procure a licence, which would 
cost us three dollars. Three dollars! And 
we hadn’t tasted food for over two days! 
This was the last straw ; we saw that Fate was 
indeed against us, and that it was no longer 
possible to continue the unequal struggle. 

Very dejectedly we wended our way to a 
cheap restaurant, where we told the proprietor 
our story—how we were now compelled by force 
of circumstances to work, and so lose the wager 
we had endured so much to earn. The man 
listened very impassively, but when we had 
finished he offered to feed us; afterwards, he 
said, we could go into his kitchen and wipe and 
wash dishes in payment for our meal. ‘To this 
proposition, needless to say, we eagerly agreed ; 
starving men have little pride left. 

When the proprietor saw the amount of food 
which we consumed, I do not doubt he was 
heartily sorry that he had made us such an offer, 
for we ate as only famished youths can eat. 
Plate after plate of bread disappeared, while I 
distinctly remember Darling passing his cup up 
to be filled with hot steaming coffee for at least 
the eighth time! Our good host served us with 
bread (without butter) and coffee, but we cared 
not so long as it was eatable; we had passed 
that stage when one is critical about the quality 
of the food. 

After our hunger was satisfied we were rele- 
gated to the kitchen, and there initiated into the 
mysteries of dish-washing. 

It was with heavy hearts that we filled out the 
report which told of our inability to live up to 
the conditions of the wager. Sadly we thought 
of the times without number when we had risked 
our lives, of the innumerable sufferings and 
hardships which we had been forced to endure. 
And now, virtually on the “home stretch,” and 
almost within sight of our native town, it had 
all come to naught. Surely the cup of defeat 
is most bitter ! 

Meanwhile we made arrangements to have 
money sent us with which we could continue 


and finish the tour, for after much reflection 
we grimly determined to finish the journey 
as originally mapped out, even though we had 
failed to win the five-thousand-dollar purse. 
During the time in which we awaited the arrival 
of funds’ we continued our dish-washing duties 
at the restaurant, for which we received our 
board. 

In some inexplicable manner the Press, which 
had hitherto been lauding us to the skies, 
learned of our defeat, and the newspapers 
promptly appeared with double-leaded columns 
giving a graphic description of our trials and 
defeat when victory and success were seemingly 
assured facts. These articles, needless to say, 
helped to increase our general misery. 

Plattsburg, New York, our next objective 
point, lay on the opposite side of the lake. To 
teach it by land would have been impossible, 
and we accordingly took a ferry steamer, the 
distance across being twenty-five miles. 

We reached Malone, fifty-four miles from 
Plattsburg, only after much difficulty, after- 
wards passing through Ogdensburg, Morrison, 
and Alexandria. 

Covering a hundred miles through a most 
thickly-populated region, where there were many 
villages and towns, and being hampered much 
by rains and roads which were far from being 
first-class, while the country was seamed and 
furrowed with hills, we found ourselves at 
Oswego, located on the shore of Lake Ontario. 

We spent the night here at a railroad 
Y.M.C.A., for as we were members we were 
able to obtain lodging for the small sum of ten 
cents. The beds were only small cots, but were 
clean, and were placed in rows, there being as 
many as twenty beds in one room, which fact 
brought a most amusing incident under our 
observation. 

As we were very weary we retired at eight 
o'clock, after the attendant had shown us the 
beds which we were to occupy. By nine o’clock 
nearly every bed was in use. Suddenly we 
heard the most astonishing wheezing and puffing, 
accompanied by slow and heavy steps, as if 
some very large individual was climbing the 
stairs. The attendant entered, followed by a 
middle-aged man, with a flabby, perspiring face 
and a body nearly as broad as it was long, 
so that he resembled nothing so much as a 
very large ball. Between gasps caused by the 
tremendous exertion of climbing the stairs he 
began to speak, his voice sounding like the 
muffled roar of distant cannonade. With 
contempt and disappointment in his tones he 
pointed to his bed and demanded: ‘“ H-have 
I g-got to sleep in th-¢hes 2?” 

‘The attendant’s nod confirmed his question, 
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whereupon he looked dumbly around at the 
other occupants of the room, all of whom 
had been awakened by the unusual commotion, 
and were sleepily watching his movements 
through half-closed eyelids. At last the fat man 
seeméd to reconcile himself to the inevitable, 
and prepared to settle his huge avoirdupois in 
a chair. After much groaning, puffing, and 
wheezing he removed his clothes and climbed 
into bed. He had not been there five minutes 
when something happened! With a crashing 
and rending of wood, blended with a roar like 
that of an enraged bull, the overtaxed bed 
collapsed and sank to the floor, while the air 
was filled with tangled masses of sheets and the 
wildly-waving arms and legs of our stout friend, 
who was vainly trying to extricate himself from 
the wreck. His antics were so ludicrous that 


At something like two hours’ travel out of 
Erie we were again delayed by rain, which 
descended in sheets, a fierce driving wind 
blowing the water before it in torrents. We 
took shelter in a farmer’s barn, but finally the 
rain stopped, the sky cleared, and everything 
looked promising, except the road, which was a 
slimy, slippery surface on which it was difficult 
to ride, as the slightest swerve either to the 
right or left would have thrown us sprawling 
upon the muddy road. 

In coming down a very steep hill our 
machines attained such momentum that, owing 
to the condition of the road, we were unable to 
check them, with the dire result that near the 
bottom a slight swerve threw us both head fore- 
most into the mud, where, so mixed with the 
bicycles that a spectator would have declared 


“WITH A TREMENDOUS SPLASH WE LANDED IN THE CENTKE OF A MUDDY POND.” 


everyone in the room burst out in hilarious 
laughter. Hearing the commotion, the attendant 
rushed in, and for some moments the pair called 
one another names most fluently. ‘The fat 
gentleman afterwards left in disgust. 

Rochester and Buffalo were the next places 
visited. Leaving the latter city bound for Erie, 
Pennsylvania, we followed what was known as 
the Lake Shore turnpike, which runs very 
near the shore of Lake Erie. For almost the 
entire distance, sixty-seven miles, we found the 
road fairly good, and many villages along the way. 


that we and the machines were one, we slid 
along at a terrific rate, until, with a tremendous 
splash, we landed in the centre of a muddy 
pond ! 

We travelled exactly fifty miles in crossing 
this neck of Pennsylvania, entering Ohio at. the 
town of Conneaut. From here we proceeded 
to Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati. Cross- 
ing the Ohio and landing on the soil of 
Kentucky, we travelled directly southward 
until we reached Georgetown, from which 
we went to Irankfort, the capital of the State, 
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and thence to Louisville, covering a total 
distance in that State of one hundred and fifty 
miles. 

As Louisville is situated on the banks of the 
Ohio, we again crossed this muddy stream for 
the last time, and landed at Jeffersonville, which 
is in the State of Indiana. 

One hundred and thirty-four miles’ riding 
through a rolling and most thickly - settled 
country brought us to Indianapolis, the capital 
of the State. Upon entering the city of 
Indianapolis we found that our cyclometers 
registered the fact that we had ridden exactly 
thirteen thousand miles. We had been travel- 
ling continuously for almost a year and three 
months. 

We left the capital city behind us, travelling 
in a north-easterly direction and passing through 
Anderson, Muncie, Hartford City, Bluffton, and 
Fort Wayne. When we crossed the Indiana- 
Michigan line—in the centre of a village called 
Ray — our hearts thrilled with joy and our 
pulses quickened as we again stepped upon the 
soil of our native State after having traversed 
the whole Union. 

Following our route, we made for Detroit, 
passing through Hudson and Adrian. By easy 
riding we covered the remainder of the distance 


which lay between here and our home city, 
Jackson, without incident. We arrived at the 
exact spot from which we had departed at 
12.45 p.m. on August 11th, 1905, having 
covered thirteen thousand four hundred and 
seven miles and travelled through every State 
and territory in the Union, together with the 
District of Columbia. The journey had occu- 
pied exactly one year, three months, nine days, 
six hours, and forty-five minutes. As we dis- 
mounted in front of the Otsego Hotel, at almost 
the identical spot from which we had departed 
on the 2nd of May, 1904, our friends pressed 
forward in large numbers, all eager to be the 
first to grasp our hands. After returning their 
greetings we made haste to reach our homes, 
where those who were nearest and dearest to us 
were awaiting our arrival in feverish expecta- 
tion. 

So ends the story of our hazardous journey, a 
tour which had never before been accomplished 
by means of a bicycle, and, perhaps, never will 
be again. While we had many delightful and 


pleasing experiences, the majority were of the 
opposite nature, so that as we look back upon 
them we shudder to think of the escapes we 
had, and feel devoutly thankful for our safe 
home-coming. 


THE BLACK LINE SHOWS THE ROUTE TAKEN RY THE TWO YOUNG CYCLISTS ON THEIR TOUR THROUGH 
EVEKY STATE AND TERRITORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tur ENp. 


At Sea With a Menagerie. 


TOLD BY QUARTERMASTER HOFFMAN AND SET DOWN BY JOSEPH OSTENS. 


A sailor's plain tale of an Atlantic voyage with an assortment of wild animals as part of the 


cargo. 


A gale came on, the “menagerie” got out of control, and there ensued a night 


of exciting adventure and long-continued suspense. 


“ DBSSReEVENTEEN days between the 
| GaN devil and the deep’ sea.” 

i | This was the heading of a para- 
} graph in the Mew York Herald 
which caught my eye and caused 
me to seek out Quartermaster: Hoffman, of the 
ss. Palanza, to whom I am indebted for 
the following exciting account of a winter’s 
passage across the North Atlantic with a con- 
signment of wild animals intended for the 
Cincinnati Zoo. 

The Palanza is a fine vessel of about five 
thousand tons register, belonging to Messrs. 
R. M. Slowman and Co.,of Hamburg. She 
carries a crew of thirty-six hands, and trades 
between the Continental ports and 
U.S.A. And now for the story the 
quartermaster told me. 


I have made thirty-three voyages 
across the North Atlantic, in all 
seasons and in all weathers, but for 
discomfort and _ill-luck, excitement 
and danger, this last voyage has 
certainly beaten the record. 

From the very) commencement 
misfortune attended us, It seemed 
as though, when we cast off our 
moorings, some demon of mischief 
had stepped on board, and he never 
left us until we reached New York, 
making known his tantalizing pre- 
sence in every conceivable manner 
at any and every opportunity, so 
that we knew no peace. 

In addition to our usual cargo of 
general merchandise we carried a 
goodly number of wild animals, which, 
in charge of a Mr. John Oesterman, 
were being conveyed from the fast- 
nesses of their jungle homes to the Cincinnati 
Zoological Gardens. 

It was quite a miniature menagerie. ‘There 
were a couple of noble stags, with mighty, many- 
pronged antlers ; there were deer and timid ante- 
lopes, two zebras, four kangaroos, and a huge 
water-buffalo. There were a queer-looking animal 
from India, two fluffy black swans, two big 
Polar bears, and a little black bear, which was so 
frolicsome and absolutely harmless that it was 
given the freedom of the ‘tween decks, where, 


QUARTERMASTER HOFFMAN, 
THE NARRATOR OF THIS. 
EXCITING SEA STORY. 
From a Photo. 


the whole day long, ‘“‘ Swatzje ”—as we christened 
him—would roll and tumble about, a prime 
favourite with everyone. But worth more than 
all the rest of them put together was a big 
Nubian lioness. She was the pride and joy of 
the keeper’s heart; he positively gloated over 
having such a superb beast in his charge. He 
nursed her, looked after her, and waited upon 
her hand and foot. 

Big and beautiful, every movement of her 
long, wiry, drab-coloured body was full of grace. 
But there was something vindictive in the evil 
glitter of the yellowish eye, in which smouldered 
the untamed hatred of mankind, and in the 
jerky swish of the tail, that told of the ungovern- 
able fury into which she could lash 
herself on the slightest provocation. 

The after-part of the ship had been 
fitted out for the transportation of 
emigrants during the summer - time, 
and for some days previous to the 
embarkation of the animals a gang of 
carpenters had been busy stripping 
the ’tween decks to make room for 
the numerous cages. The place was 
well ventilated, lighted with Dull’s-eye 
ports fore and aft, and was provided 
with grated hatches overhead, these 
being very useful, as they enabled one 
to see afl over the ’tween decks with- 
out having to go below. A double 
iron door on the main deck gave 
access toa flight of stairs leading down 
to the cargo, and these doors being 
at all times kept locked — except 
during feeding-time—made it next to 
impossible for the beasts to escape. 

The cages with their various occu- 
pants were lowered down the hatch- 
way and secured in a single line, 
out in the wings. The straw bedding and 
fodder, with several sacks of sawdust, occupied 
the «centre, terminating in a shallow tank 
about twelve feet square, which served the 
purpose of providing a supply of fresh water 
for the animals. The cages and stores were 
arranged in such a manner as to form two long 
alleyways running the whole length of the tween 
decks and open at either end. I give these 
particulars in order that the reader may under- 
stand the situation in.which we were placed. 
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We had left Hamburg scarcely two hours 
when, in trying to avoid a collision with another 
steamer bound up the river, we ran on the bank, 
and, with a falling tide, it was as much as five 
tugs could do to pull us off before the water 
ran away and left us high and dry. Next we 
encountered a 
dense fog in the 
Straits of Dover, 
and for thirty-six 
hours crept 
laboriously along 
that crowded 
waterway and 
out into the 
Channel — back- 
ing and filling, 
stopping, going 
ahead andastern, 
scraping sides 
with a huge liner 
here, tearing the 
engines to pieces 
with the sudden 
violent reversing 
to avoid running 
over a small sail- 
ing craft there, 
until we had left 
Dungeness far 
astern, All the 
time our foghorn 
was bellowing 
incessantly, mak- 
ing it necessary 
to carry on con- 
versation in a 
series of shouts, 
accompanied by 
much gesticula- 
tion. 

Down below, 
in the after 
’tween decks, 
things were very 
unsettled. Dis- 
quietude reigned 
supreme and an 
ominous restless- 
ness possessed 
the animals. 
Backwards and forwards they prowled in their 
cages, sympathizing with each other in plaintive 
bleatings and low, hoarse growlings, glowering 
sulkily at the keeper as he passed in amongst 
them. 

We got down Channel at last, and at 9 p.m. 
on November 17th passed the Land’s End, and 
set our course for New York. 


“WE UUNTERED A DENSE FOG IN THE STRAITS OF DOVER, AND POR THIRTY-SIX 
HOURS CREPT LAWORIOUSLY ALONG,” 


It was a beautiful night when we. opened up 
the broad expanse of the Atlantic, scarce ruffled 
with the very faintest of westerly winds. 

But with the morning all was changed. 
Ominous cloud-banks piled themselves up on 
the western horizon and came scurrying across 

the sky. Soon 
a long, greasy 
swell made itself 
felt and the 
steamer began to 
pitch and roll. 

By noon the 
wind had con- 
siderably in- 
creased and al- 
ready the sea was 
breaking _ spite- 
fully against our 
weather - side, 
driving over the 
bulwarks in 
showers of flying 
spray. By sunset 
it was blowing a 
whole gale, with 
a mountainous 
swell running, in 
which the /a/. 
anza rolled and 
staggered,  dip- 
ping down and 
scooping upgreat 
green seas, to 
empty them back 
again over her 
lee-rail. 

Mr. Oester- 
man was well- 
nigh distracted. 
Trusses of hay 
and straw slid 
“around and 
across the ’tween 
decks, cannoned 
off sacks of corn, 
or, becoming 
mixed up in one 
confused heap, 
staggered up to 
windward and, 
with the next roll to leeward, rushed down in 

a compact mass to pile themselves up against 
the bars of the cages. 

What with the shrieking of the gale, the 
fearful rolling and pitching, the thundering of 
the seas overhead — which, ever and anon, 
poured in an icy flood through the hatch 
gratings—and the roaring, and, bellowing of the 


AT SEA WITH 


frightened animals, the scene below was a 
veritable pandemonium. 

For three whole days and nights this con- 
tinued without cessation, during which time 
the animals suffered all the throes of sea-sick- 
ness ; indeed, the gentle ones were completely 
prostrated, and could only lie, helpless and 
inanimate, moaning in their misery, with a look 
of almost human anguish in their eyes. 

The Polar bears, as well as many of the 
larger beasts, showed their discomfort in spas- 
modic paroxysms of rage—snarling, growling, 
and fighting with each other. They sprang at 
the bars and tore at the keeper’s hand whenever 
he approached, till feeding them became a most 
dangerous task. F 

But the lioness! She was a sight to behold.! 
She lashed herself into a perfect 
frenzy, until her coat actually 
bristled with rage. Her blood-shot 
eyes blazed with fury, and burned 
in her head like two living coals. 
Backwards and forwards, round and 
round her cage she rushed like a 
mad thing. Up to the roof she 
would spring, burying her claws 
deep in the hard wood ; then, with 
a fiendish roar of baffled rage, she 
would seize upon a piece of raw 
flesh and tear it to pieces. Did 
the keeper but show himself her 
quivering body would be hurled 
against the sides of her prison, 
making the stout iron bars twang 
with the violent contact. 

On the fourth night the gale 
showed signs of breaking up. The 
wind had hauled more northerly, 
and the frequent heavy squalls of 
rain and hailstones were gradually 
breaking the back of the storm. 

Just after four bells in the first 
watch, after having been relieved 
at the wheel, I was taking a cup of 
coffee on the bridge to the officer 
of the watch, when Heinrich Alf- 
slatt—a seaman who had been told 
off to assist Mr. Oesterman — 
appeared, and, standing in the light 
of the binnacle, peered into the 
darkness of the weather corner. 

Hearing the officer speak to me, 
he crossed rapidly towards us, and 
cried in an excited voice :— 

“The lioness, sir—the lioness! 
She's breaking adrift! Mr. Oester- 
man says will you send the watch 
down at once. She has already 


broken one of the bars of her cage, 
Vol. xix.—38. 


“WE CRIED IN AN EXCITED VOICE, ‘THE LIONESS, SIR—THE LIONESS | 
BREAKING ADRIFT.” 
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and he is fighting her back until he gets 
assistance.” 

“Great heavens!” cried the second officer, 
aghast. ‘“ The lioness breaking adrift.” Putting 
his whistle to his lips, he blew a sharp, shrill 
blast, which was immediately answered by the 
bo’sun’s pipe, from the dark recesses of the top- 
gallant fo’c’s'le. 

“Jump down there, quartermaster,” he said 
to me; ‘catch the bo’s’n as he comes along 
and tell him to take the watch down and get 
that brute secured. Watch yourselves, mind ; 
don’t any of you get in the way of her claws. If 
there are any signs of her getting out, pass the 
word to the keeper to shoot her at once ; I'll 
take the responsibility.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” I cried, and bundled off. 


SHE'S 
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Meeting the bo’sun in the alleyway, I gave 
him the officer’s instructions, and a minute 
later, in an excited, scurrying group, we 
tumbled down the companion-way and entered 
the ’tween decks. 

What a sight met our gaze! Chaos and 
confusion reigned supreme ; everything was in 
a hopeless, bewildering tangle. Everything was 
adrift, rushing hither and thither with every roll 
of the ship, and the roaring of the animals was 
deafening. 

Away at the after end stood Mr. Oesterman, 
with a long iron bar in his hand, fighting 
fariously with the frenzied lioness. The left 
sleeve of his coat was torn off, and a crimson 
streak running the length of his fore-arm 
showed where his maddened charge had already 
left her mark. 

“Catch hold of some of those rods, you 
fellows, and lend me a hand here,” he shouted, 
nodding to where a bundle of spare cage bars 
careened madly around the limited space of the 
*tween decks. “Quick, this she-devil will be out !” 


“CAT THE AFTER END STOOD MR. OESTERMAN, WITH A LONG RAR IN HIS HAND, 
PIGHTING FURIOUSLY WITH THE PRENZIED LIONESS.” 


Arming ourselves as directed, we made a rush 
forward and attempted to drive the maddened 
brute back while the keeper shipped a new bar. 
But our attack only served to further incense the 
lioness—if that were possible—and so furious 
were her onslaughts, and so fiercely did she dash 
her foam-flecked breast against the bars of her 
cage, that, despite the persuasion of the sharp- 
pointed steel bars, we were time and time again 
compelled to retreat out of the reach of those 
deadly claws. The chief officer, clad only in his 
pyjamas, had by this time joined us, and, armed 
with a double-barrelled gun loaded with ball 
cartridge, had taken up a position facing the 
cage. Here, with his gun ready cocked, he 
watched every movement of the infuriated 
beast, ready to shoot her down should such a 
course become necessary. 

Seeing all our efforts to drive the lioness 
back were merely a waste of time, and were 
doing more harm than good, he presently called 
me to him. 

“Go along to the wheelhouse, Hoffman,” he 
said, ‘“‘and bring half-a- 
dozen red lights aft here. 
Hurry up, now !” 

The red lights settled 
it. It was quite an educa- 
tion to watch the rapid 


able rage to abject terror 
displayed by the brute 
when the red light flared 
up and was shoved within 
a foot of her nose. 

With a scream of al- 
most human terror she 
retreated to the farthest 
corner of her cage, cower- 
ing and shivering, while 
her huge body absolutely 
trembled with fear. 

Desperately she looked 
around, her flashing eyes 
seeking in vain for an 
avenue of escape from 
that glaring, hateful light. 
Finally, just as the broken 
bar had been abstracted 
and a new one taken its 
place, her eye caught the 
gleam of the phosphores- 
cent water rushing past the 
port outside the ship, and, 
intent now only upon escaping 
from her tormentors, she made 
a mad leap upwards towards 
the small barred aperture at the 
back-of the cage. There was 


transition from ungovern- ~ 
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acrash, the tinkle of breaking glass, and the 
stout port, broken in a thousand pieces, crashed 
outwards, leaving a gaping circular hole in the 
ship’s side. 

Just at that critical moment, by one of those 
as yet unexplained freaks of fatality, the electric 
lights went suddenly out, and everything was 
plunged into dense, impenetrable darkness ! 
Evidently someone had accidentally, in the 
excitement of the moment, turned off the 
switch. 

For-an instant a dead silence reigned; a 
silence in which one could hear one’s heart 
hammering against one’s ribs, and the sudden 
cessation of the deafening hubbub made one’s 
very flesh creep. 

“ Switch on the lights! Switch on the lights ! 
Heinrich ; Wilhelm ; Hans—where are you all, 
you lubbers?” came the voice of the first officer. 

I was blindly groping 
my way towards the com- 
panion—up which I heard 
some of the watch already 
scrambling—when a huge 
body hurled itself against 
my legs and sent me head- 
long to the deck, where, 
my head having come into 
violent contact with the 
hatch-coamings, I lay half- 
stunned. 

For a moment I lay 
thus, breathless and gasp- 
ing, feeling that my last 
hour had come and that 
I was to be devoured by 
some ferocious wild beast. 
I gave myself up for lost, 
but the warm breath of 
some animal on my face 
renewed my failing energy and I reached up 
and grappled with my unseen foe. 

“For Heaven’s sake, come and help me, 
someone!” I yelled. A cold muzzle rubbed 
against my cheek, and, fear giving me strength, 
I made one last violent effort, threw off my 
invisible enemy, and sprang to my feet. 

Calling frantically to my shipmates not to 
leave me, I blindly stumbled forward. My toe 
calght against some projection; I staggered, 
tried to recover my equilibrium, clawed wildly 
at the empty air, and then fell face downwards 
into the water-trough. 

Gasping for breath and choked with the 
sudden immersion in the icy water, I at length 
staggered to my feet, wildly wondering what was 
to happen next. 

Then, without warning, the lights flashed up 
again. A loud burst of laughter fell on my 


THE LIONESS THAT CAUSED ALL THE TROUBLE. 
From a Phote. 


ears, and, looking round, I saw “ Swatzje,” the 
tame bear—the cause of all my troubles— 
waddling slowly back to his kennel in the after- 
art. 

y Our attention was now directed to the 
broken port. Every sea as it swept along our 
side poured a torrent through the gaping hole, 
and so great was the inrush that already the 
water was washing over our boot tops. It was 
obvious that the gap must be closed at once, 
but exactly how to do it was a difficult problem. 

The ports were all fitted with dummies, to be 
shut and screwed up in just such an emergency ; 
but how to get at this particular one was the 
question. The cages being lashed close to each 
other made it impossible to get behind them, 
and to cast adrift a lashing with the ship pitch- 
ing so wildly was out of the question. 

“That’s the only way to get at it,” said the 
bo’sun,* at last, pointing 
to the ventilator in the 
deck overhead, whose 
lower end plumbed the 
middle of the top of the 
lioness’s cage. “ Some- 
one must be lowered down 
there; there is no other 
way. 

But here another diffi- 
culty presented itself. The 
top of the cage reached to 
within a foot of the deck, 
and everyone saw at a 
glance that the limited 
space was insufficient to 
allow of a man’s body 
passing. 

“T have it,” cried one 
of the sailors; “the boy 
: Thomas. He’s small 
enough to do the job. I'll go along and ask 
him.” 

Thomas was an English boy, who, having by 
some means or other missed his own vessel in 
Hamburg, had shipped with us as engineers’ 
steward. 

Thomas was called and the situation ex- 
plained to him, and he at once pluckily con- 
sented to carry out the proposal. 

Hurriedly dressing himself, he, accompanied 
by the sailor who had called him, made his way 
warily along the storm-swept deck, and was 
lowered down the ventilator. 

Squeezing his small body between the deck 
and the top of the cage, he wriggled himself 
along to the ship’s side and reached out his 
hand. Slipping off the chain catch, he waited 
a favourable opportunity to drop the dummy 
and put on the screw. 
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(ANOTHER RED LIGHT BURNED UNDER HER NOSE BKOUGHT HER TO KEASON.” 


The noise he unavoid- 
ably made in doing 
this roused the moment- 
arily quietened lioness. 
She sprang up as though 
to attack the lad, but 
another red light burned 
under her nose brought 
her to reason. 

At last the chance 
presented itself, and 
the port was shut and 
screwed up. 

Making everything 
as secure as we could 
under the circumstances, 
we all hurried up on 
deck, finding in the 
shrieking gale a pleasur- 
able relief to the pande- 
monium below decks. 

All night long did 
Mr. Oesterman and 
his assistant sit on the 
deck in the driving hail 
and lashing spray watch- 
ing the animals in the 


ANIMALS RAGE IN STORM. 


Sailors.and Keeper in Fear for Days 
—Lioness Breaks Bar. 


“Beventeen days between the devil and the dosp 
eon” is the term used by the crew of the steamer 
Palanza in describing the voyage from Hamburg to 
New-York. The Palansa reached port yesterday. 
with @ cargo of wild animals, made doubly feros 
clous by a storm which lasted four days. 

John Oesterman, who was in charge of the con- 
signment, which 1s to be shipped to the Cincinnati 
Zoological Gardens, in describing his trying ex~ 
perlence, said: 
taken many anfmals froin the other sida, 
voyage of the Palanza was too much for 
me. The first wi cat 
the ship to roll, and the heavy blasts ewirling 
around the cages put the animale into s frensy. 
Quicting them ras out of the question. ‘The how 
of the ts could be heard above the gale, ani 
Thought for ‘a while that they would sll break 
from thelr cages at once. 
whi Spantiy hued hese eusey te eek 

iv! ure, ierse! et eo 
bara and dna: eet it were tn, T bed 
back while 


striok 
them became a dangerous feat and hed to be done 
from a safe distance. The water buffalo and 
kangaroo gave us the least trouble, but their an- 
tica were bad enough. When I travel again with 
wild beasts {t will pe in calmer weather. 

The cargo included a number of antelopes, sebras; 
polar bears and black swans. 


AN EXTRACT FROM A NEWSPAPER KEFERRING TO THE 
“VALANZA’S" EXCITING VOYAGE. 


tween decks through 
the grated hatches. But 
the night passed without 
further alarm. 

After this the weather 
rapidly improved, and, 
with the exception of 
a storm off the New- 
foundland banks, we 
reached New York in 
safety. 

‘The first things to 
be landed were the wild 
beasts, and it was with 
a feeling of intense 
thankfulness that we 
watched the cages, with 
their roaring inmates, 
slung over the rail on 
to the dock. As they 
went each man’s mind 
was filled with the same 
thought—a fervent hope 
that he would never 
again be called upon to 
cross the Atlantic with 
a menagerie. 


The Poachers’ Vengeance. 


By Witiiam Lorp WRIGHT, OF BELLEFONTAINE, OHIO. 


This narrative forms an exciting sequel to a story entitled “‘ The Poacher's Daughter,” which appeared 
in our issue for December, 1906. Therein was related how a plucky young Game Warden risked his life 
to obtain information concerning the haunts of a gang of poachers, and was saved from death by the 


outlaw leader’s daughter, “ Mag.” 


Below will be found an account of the terrible revenge planned by the 


enraged poachers, how their plot miscarried, and how their power was finally broken. 


| I.L the long night they had laboured 
a as never before. Earnestly, des- 
B Yaa) perately, the men, women, and even 
W.M@| the children of Lakeview toiled for 
their lives and homes. ~ Frantic 
appeals for outside aid were also made, but 
telephone and messenger availed little at such a 
time, although many a sturdy farmer of Stokes 
Township responded. 

For two days and nights the spring rains had 
steadily fallen in North-Eastern Logan County, 
and the giant Lewistown Reservoir, the property 
of Ohio State, was filled to overflowing. The 
inhabitants of Lakeview, nestling under the 
western embankments, were not at first uneasy, 
for high waters are not unusual in the early 
spring-time ; the banks were seemingly massive 
and firm, and an overflowing dam is synonymous 
with personal revenue and much activity along 
the Miami and Erie Canal. 

But that evening, late in March, 1906, a wind 
came rushing down from the north-east and 
lashed the surface of the reservoir into angry 
waves. Dashing relentlessly against the pro- 
tecting banks, they began to eat insidiously into 
them, until the earth crumbled away before their 
onslaught. 

“ The banks are giving way !” 

The shout of the anxious watchman was taken 
up by others and carried afar; horsemen galloped 
forth to arouse the country-side, and a church 
bell added its brazen note to the sounds of 
alarm. It was no time for explanations— 
strenuous action was required at once, for if the 
embankments gave way the village. of Lakeview 
would be blotted from the map, hundreds of 
people in the outlying lowlands, unconscious of 
danger, would be drowned like rats, and Central 
Ohio might become a waste of water. 

The wind, momentarily increasing in velocity, 
roared and whistled shrilly, while the pent-in 
waters beat at the barriers, eager to be free. 
One portion of the embankment, north of the 
hamlet, seemed particularly vulnerable, and the 
waves soon encroached dangerously into its 
flank. With sacks of sand, dirt, fodder, blocks 
of stone, timbers—anything to stay the threatened 
flood—the villagers fought that night for their 
very existence, the women and children working 
with the men for hours. 
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At last, with the dawning of another day, the 
fight was finally won, and the exhausted workers 
sought their beds. The embankment, so 
laboriously strengthened, still held firm; the 
rain became a drizzle, the wind died away, and 
the turbulent waters slowly subsided. 

At the very moment when the issue of the 
struggle trembled in the balance, when several 
hundred people were fighting against grim death, 
and when a_ disastrous inundation seemed 
inevitable, there were persons watching the 
contest and screaming with fiendish glee, shout- 
ing to the waves to charge more fiercely against 
the yielding Bulkhead. 

Near enough to the scene of the struggle to 
have given skilled aid, that curious band of 
poachers known as the “Snakehunters ” clapped 
their hands and sang when the elements seemed 
likely to win, and became correspondingly 
gloomy when they were finally conquered. 

From the dark, damp recesses of Sassafras 
Point, Potato Island, and Turkeyfoot — mere 
dots in ten thousand acres of water—the 
“Weasel,” the poacher leader, and his clan 
gazed with strained eyes across the heaving 
waste in the direction of Lakeview. But a few 
short weeks had passed since the “Snake- 
hunters” had been signally routed. Never in 
previous years had they been so utterly crushed. 
The fierce “Weasel” and his band, coming 
ashore un mischief bent, had fought the hated 
fishermen savagely, and the streets of Lakeview 
were spotted with crimson before the poachers 
were finally beaten back to their islands. This 
attack upon the hamlet followed the escape 
from the “ Snakehunters’” clutches of a Game 
Warden, one Jack Harrington, who had entered 
their fastnesses to spy out the land. Mag, 
daughter of the ‘ Weasel,” braved death and 
deserted her brutal father in order that Harring- 
ton might be saved.* Disorganized, dispirited, 
their camps raided and many of their members 
missing, the poachers were now no longer classed 
as dangerous. It really appeared that the stand- 
ing menace to honest sport which these outlaws 
had constituted had been overcome once for all. 


*See “ The Poacher's Daughter,” in our issue for December, 1906. 
to the wishes of the Game Warden concerned, his 
has been suppressed, and that of “ Harrington” sub- 


correct n 
stituted. 
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The Oswego bass, so long illegally netted and 
sold, could multiply, and the State waters 
would again become a paradise for disciples of 
Izaak Walton. 

But little did the State Fish and Game Com- 
mission know the temper of the poachers. Even 
the people of Lakeview were unaware of the 
outlaws’ desperate hate, and much less did they 
dream of the terrible oath of vengeance that had 
been taken by the “Snakehunters,” who con- 
sidered themselves the rightful lords and 
masters of the Ohio Fishing Preserve. 

If the weary villagers had dreamt of the 
fiendish plan already formulated in the vindictive 
“Weasel’s” brain, they would certainly have 
added materially to the force of one lone 
guardian who kept vigil on the reservoir embank- 
ment in the grey dawn of that eventful morning. 

Inquisitive strangers were frequently told that 
the “ Snakehunters” were so called because they 
worshipped the numerous rattlesnakes to be 
found in their haunts. This was theory. Old 
fishermen repeatedly warned the people that the 
poachers would hesitate at nothing in order to 
regain ‘their supremacy and_ to 
satisfy their vengeance. This 
proved to be fact. 

That night the “ Weasel ” called 
his men together on ‘Turkeyfoot 
Island. No passionate harangue 
was necessary to arouse them to 
immediate action, for the plan he 
hurriedly unfolded was received 
with murmurs of approbation, and 
the night -prowlers turned with 
alacrity to where the boats were 
concealed. 

Filled with men, these were soon 
gliding athwart the shadows, headed 
for the Bulkhead. Dancing over 
the waves, they were not easily 
discernible from the mainland, for 
the day had not completely dawned. 
As the poachers approached the 
shore, however, the ‘“ Weasel,” as 
a precautionary measure, steered 
a course to a landing-place below 
Lakeview. 

But for the lone guardian on 
the reservoir embankment, the 
entire community seemed to be 
wrapped in slumber. The work 
of the previous night had ex- 
hausted the inhabitants completely, 
and no thought crossed their minds 
that the “Snakehunters” planned 
an attack. 

As the watchman paced past 
the Bulkhead the roar of the water 


pouring over the sluice-gates rendered it im- 
possible for him to detect a rustle in the 
adjacent underbrush, and he drove away his 
dog when the animal growled. 

Backwards and forwards tramped the man, 
but slowly. He, too, had laboured the livelong 
night and he was mortally weary. 

The watcher yawned sleepily, and then, 
startled by a noise in the underbrush, picked 
up a pebble and cast it idly into the thicket. 

No further sound reaching his ears, he started 
to resume his monotonous walk, and as he did 
so an uncouth figure, looking like some huge 
apparition in the dim morning light, slipped 
from its hiding-place and followed him. Closer 
and closer yet did the shadow approach the 
unsuspicious watchman. Now the end of the 
Bulkhead was reached, and the man, as if his 
vigil was soon to be ended, began to whistle, 
and quickened his footsteps to the turn. 

Then, without warning, the bony fingers of two 
strong hands clutched his throat; the fingers 
tightened mercilessly; and, with a muffled, 
choking cry, the hapless watchman collapsed. 


““THE RONY FINGERS OF TWO STRONG HANDS CLUTCHED HIS THROAT.” 


THE POACHERS’ 


With characteristic cunning, to disarm any 
possible suspicion, the “Weasel” —for the 
man’s assailant was no other—snatched off his 
victim’s coat. A push, a faint splash, and the 
whirlpool beyond the tumbling waters swallowed 
the unfortunate man’s body. 

The watchman disposed of, the ‘‘ Weasel” at 
once donned the purloined coat and assumed 
the d/e of sentry in order that his followers 
could collect and prepare for the next step— 
surprising the sleeping village and burn- 
ing the houses. Q 

Suddenly a low warning whistle caused 
the gathering outlaws to scurry to their 
hiding-places again. 

A stranger had been spied, approach 
ing from the hamlet. Undoubtedly it 


“THERE WAS A SUDDEN FLASH AND REPORT.” 


was the relief anticipated by the ill-fated watch- 
man, and realizing this the outlaw leader 
began pacing up and down. Nothing in his 
appearance, as he methodically tramped the 
embankment, tended to alarm the unsuspecting 
villager. The “ Weasel,” muffled in the coat, 
looked not unlike the authorized guardian. 

“ Say, Bill, how’s it been goin’?” demanded 
the new-comer, and a slap on the broad back of 
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the supposed watchman followed. Then the 
face of the interrogator went white and he 
uttered a half-suppressed cry of alarm, for the 
“Weasel” suddenly turned and glared ferociously 
into the stranger’s eyes. An instant later he 
leapt at him, snarling fiercely. 

Once again the “‘ Weasel ” attempted the chok- 
ing process, but he was a second too late. Instead, 
his own throat was grasped by hands nearly as 
strong as his own, and a desperate struggle for 


the mastery resulted. To and fro 
staggered the contestants, now danger- 
ously near the edge of the embank- 
ment, now again within a foot of the 
Bulkhead. The poachers watched, 
fascinated, seemingly powerless to aid 
their chief. Then, slowly, but surely, 
the “ Weasel’s” iron strength gained 
the mastery, and inch by inch his 
opponent was forced to earth, The 
panting “ Weasel” gasped out a com- 
mand to his clansmen, hovering near, 
to stand aside, and they did so, con- 
fident of their leader’s power. The 
villager’s muscles relaxed, his body sank, and 
the assailant, with a screech of exultation, 
loosened his grip preparatory to making an end 
of his adversary. Even as he stooped, however, 
something flashed in the light, the ‘“ Weasel” 
leaped backward in affright, and his intended 
victim, a knife in his hand, sprang to his feet 
and bounded away. 

Although outwitted, the |‘ Snakehunters ” 
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quickly recovered from their surprise and started 
in pursuit. Down the roadway leading to the 
settlement they sped, gaining on the fugitive at 
every yard. Then there was a sudden flash and 
report, and a bullet sang over the pursuers’ 
heads. The game of hare and hounds was 
ended, for the man, at last gaining his faculties, 
had drawn his revolver. Worse still for the 
“Snakehunters,” the report of the weapon 
aroused his friends in Lakeview to instant alarm. 

Out of the dwelling-houses rushed a number 
of half-clad men. They saw the fugitive and 
recognised the poachers; it needed but a 
moment for them to take in the situation. 

A fusillade of shots, and the “Snakehunters ” 
began a retreat which soon became a rout. 
“To the boats!” was the cry, for, with the 


ree ~ pose 


ment he at last reached the landing-place, pre- 
pared to join his men. Far out on the reservoir 
he saw his boats, the occupants pulling frantically 
for the distant islands. He had been abandoned 
to his fate! 

For an instant the “ Weasel” stood irresolute 
upon the embankment. Upon one side was the 
Lewistown Reservoir ; upon the other the enemy 
were pressing closer. Already orders to throw 
up his hands reached his ears, and a rifle-ball 
stung like a hot iron as it grazed his side. 
Facing his would-be captors, he shook his fist 
defiantly ; then he turned and leapt from the 
Bulkhead into the reservoir waters. 

Half-a-dozen guns covered him as he buffeted 
the waves, and angry voices commanded him to 
return at once upon pain of death. 


“THE POACHER WAS PURSUED AND SOON OVERTAKEN.” 


villagers’ recent victory in mind, the outlaws 
had no thought of risking another open battle. 

With the enemy grimly following in their rear, 
the poachers lost no time in ‘getting to their 
boats and pushing off from the shore. The 
implacable “ Weasel,” however, with hate blazing 
in his ferrety eyes, covered the retreat, regardless 
of the bullets which pattered around him. 

As he slowly gave ground and passed the 
Bulkhead he paused, evidently with a half-formed 
idea of pulling the lever and permitting a flood 
of water to pass through the sluice-gates, but the 
pursuers were too close upon him. 

With a snarl indicative of rage-and disappoint- 


“Don’t shoot, men; let’s take him alive,” 
cried a new arrival, and this suggestion was 
immediately acted upon. A boat was unchained, 
the poacher pursued, and soon overtaken. 
Despite desperate resistance, he was dragged 
into the craft and made a prisoner. 

Meanwhile the news of the attack had spread 
like wildfire through the settlement, and when 
the boat bearing the sullen captive gained the 
shore the embankments were lined with in- 
furiated people. 

“Kill the brute; kill him!” was the cry 
heard on every side. The inhabitants had 
suffered for yéars fromthe outlaw’s hatred, and 


THE POACHERS’ 


many were the victims of the poachers’ onslaught. 
Now that the ringleader, who had planned and 
was directly responsible for repeated outrages, 
was a prisoner, they decided that he should 
certainly pay an awful penalty for his crimes. 

“String him up! Lynch him!” shouted the 
more vindictive, and Wiser arguments were 
howled down. 

The “ Weasel” was seized and, surrounded by 
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He stood there stolidly, the rope about his 
neck, a dripping, silent figure. Over the men 
surrounding him a strange silence fell. From 
out of the east the rising sun cast a gleam of 
morning light over the wild scene, dispelling 
the cold dawn. From the westward came the 
roar of waters. 

Even with the shadow of death upon him 
the “Weasel” betrayed no sign of weakness. 


“THE HEMY ENCIRCLING THE MAN'S NECK WAS CUT AWAY." 


enraged men, marched to Lakeview, where, 
in the public square, the crowd halted. A 
telephone pole stood there, and over its cross- 
arm a rope was flung. A packing-case was placed 


beneath and the ‘‘ Weasel” forced upon it. 
Vol. xix.—39. 


Bravely he lived up to his unenviable reputation 
for fearlessness and savagery. Stern and im- 
passive, he stood there, gazing steadfastly into 
the face of the sun. 

Presently a. spokesman) cleared his throat. 
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“Fellow, have you anything to say?” he said, 
huskily. 

The outlaw’s answer was a fleeting glance of 
disdain. 

“Pull him up!” shouted somebody, and 
excited men grabbed at the ropes. At that 
very instant, however, the lithe figure of a girl 
darted through the mob to the poacher’s side. 
Another second, and the hemp encircling the 
man’s neck was cut away and the girl turned 
round to face the hundreds of upturned 
faces. 

There was a murmur of rage which rapidly 
swelled to a noisy outburst, but the girl lifted 
her hands and the shouts died away. 

“Listen, men!” she cried, plaintively. 
“Please don’t hang dad. Yer know thet I 
saved one of yer lives, right in this here street, 
from the gang. I know”—she hesitated, and 
one hand clutched at her heaving breast—‘ I 
know yer hev been good ter: me since thet last 
fight, an’ thet yer took keer of me. But I never 
axed fer a chanst before; I never wanted 
nothin’ fer what I did—till now. I know dad’s 
been guilty, and he’s willin’ to stan’ fer it. But” 
—here tears sprang into the speaker’s eyes— 
“but I can’t see my dad hung. Please—p/ease 
don’t do it.” 

“It’s Mag! It’s that poacher’s girl! Git 
away from there, girl!’ came the medley of 
exclamations and orders. -. But not once did the 
girl flinch, although her face was pale and her 
hands twitched nervously. 

Several well-armed men edged closer to the 
box upon which the “ Weasel” and his daughter 
were standing. ‘Now, look here, men,” said 
one of them, “ we’re not making war on women. 
This girl is trying to save her father, and no one 
here can blame her. I believe we were about 
to do something that we'd regret all the remain- 
ing days of our life. Let’s put the Weasel in 
jail and let the State laws attend to him.” Then 
his voice dropped and his eyes glittered danger- 
ously. “I, for one, am not going to see this 
girl’s father lynched before her eyes, poacher or 
no pvacher.” 

Here was a new turn to the affair, for evidently 
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the assembly was becoming divided in senti- 
ment. There ensued a pause in the proceed- 
ings, during which the minds of many in that 
fickle throng underwent a change. Erstwhile 
leaders hung their heads, and admiration of 
Mag’s courage grew momentarily. With it came 
appreciative remembrance of her past pluck and 
self-sacrifice. The ‘“ Weasel’s” masculine de- 
fender, too, was Jack Harrington, whose life had 
been saved from the poachers by the girl, and he 
was surely entitled to consideration. So when the 
Game Warden presently ordered the “ Weasel” 
to step down from the box no murmur of dissent 
was heard. ‘The prisoner was then marched to 
the lock-up, the erstwhile would-be lynchers 
following quietly in the rear. 

When the jail was reached and all danger was 
passed Mag broke down completely, and fling- 
ing her arms about her father’s neck she sobbed 
softly. 

But the “ Weasel,” unmindful of his narrow 
escape, and still filled with an undying hatred, 
flung the brave lass away from him with a brutal 
oath and then gazed impassively out of the 
barred window in the direction of his native 
haunts. With one look of yearning Mag turned 
away and, guided by Harrington,- passed over 
the threshold of the prison and so out of her 
villainous father’s life for ever. 

There is but little more to relate. The 
“Weasel,” after a vain attempt to break from 
jail, was tried and found guilty of violating the 
State’s laws, and is now serving a long term in 
a penitentiary. The poachers no longer infest 
the reservoir waters, and the remaining “ Snake- 
hunters ” are rarely seen. 

Since that momentous day when she saved 
her father’s life, the acquaintance of Mag and 
Jack Harrington has ripened into firm friend- 
ship. Under the warden’s direction the girl is 
obtaining an education. They have much in 
common, and can at present, any day be seen 
together. It is whispered among the good- 
natured settlers that there is a mutual under- 
standing, and that when Mag’s education 
is complete — well, stranger things have 
happened. 
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THE GREENWICH MERIDIAN. 
N consequence of the recent controversy between the 
astronomers at Greenwich Observatory and the 
London County Council over 
the new electricity generating 
station chimneys, which the 
former body say interfere with 
the meridian line, the adjoining 
photo. may be interesting. The 
notice shown is fixed to the 
railing at the side of a narrow 
path running around the Ob- 
servatory on the river side. It 
marks the exact spot from which 
the degrees of longitude are 
reckoned. It is at a height of 
about eight feet from the path, 
and this may account for the 
fact that, although passed by 
hundreds of people, few indeed are aware of its 
existence. —FROM ‘* THE STRAND MAGAZINE.” 
THE BLACK MOUNTAIN PRINCIPALITY. 
T is remarkable that, while all the neighbouring 
States seem embroiled in assassination and blood- 
shed and anarchy every day in the year, the little Black 
Mountain Principality conducts its affairs sanely and 
quietly, with no suggestion of danger to its rulers. 
Prince Nicholas of Montenegro’s simple life would 
render him an easy prey to the assassin; but he roams 
his capital with a serene mind, and is the beloved coun- 
sellor of his people. It is a pleasant sight to sce this 
monarch of the mountains surrounded by a ring of his 
subjects, all gesticulating and eager, but becoming silent 
as the Prince pronounces his opinion. — *t WOMAN’S 
LIFE.” 


THE SUICIDAL SKUNK. 
O one, as far as I know, has ever satisfactorily 
explained the extraordinary penchant that skunks 
have for wandering on the railroad right-of-way at night 
and getting themselves disagreeably run over by trains. 
When a skunk is run over it is usually the engine that 
kills him, and the wheels of all the cars run over what 
is left. The common skunk is odoriferous in death, and 
from one end of the train to the other--from engine-cab 
to caboose—the air of every car is soon heavy with the 
memory of the departed. Many a time has the suffocat- 
ing smell waked me in mid-sleep ; nor will any amount of 
ventilation purify the atmosphere for some hours after- 
wards. Nowadays skunks are happily scarcer and more 
shy of men and their machines. Jack rabbits still 
flourish in many parts of the South-West, but over some 
4,000 miles of the Eastern, Central, and North-Western 
States not a four-footed wild thing met my eye, while 
the absence of birds gives an extra sense of loneliness to 

the wide landscapes. —~‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE.” 

THE AMERICAN SHOWMAN. 

]* England the showman has always had the credit of 
advertising his concern for its utmost worth, but I 


think his American cousin holds the palm for playing the 
gentle game of ‘* bluff.” The following story is told of a 
showman who now holds a high position in the American 
exhibition world. He had a very meagre circus show, 
but boomed his concern as the ‘‘ Greatest Aggregation 
under Canvas.” Everything was to be of the finest—so 
said the bills, on all of which were prominently dis- 
played the mysterious words, ‘‘ Look out for Cage 50.” 
The pictorial posters also had slips stuck on them bearing 
the same legend. The small towns were ablaze with 
excitement. Everyone had made up their mind to visit 
the show. All were looking for the forty-nine es of 
forest and ice-field denizens that were to precede the 
mysterious ‘Cage 50.” They watched the cavalcade 
pass, and toward the conclusion there came a yellow- 
painted beast-wagon containing a few monkeys, over 
which was a huge sign bearing the magic words ‘‘ Cage 
50.” The people were so taken back with the audacity 
of the showman that the majority patronized the per- 
formance to see what other swindles were in store for 
them. But a good performance was given in the after- 
noon, and this had a desirable effect on the evening's 
treasury. In a few years this same showman was the 
proprietor of a mammoth concern that did really include 
fifty cages of wild beasts. —'‘ THE CAPTAIN.” 
AN AMUSING INCIDENT 

IIE run from Sens to Dijon, through South 

Florentin, Tonnere, Montbard, and over the hills by 
Courceaux was the coldest and most exciting day we had in 
France at all. To begin with, we overtook a bold cavalry- 
man, riding one horse and leading another. He slowed 
down toa walking pace in the most pele manner, but the 
two horses saw their opportunity for a bit of diversion. 
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Accordingly they began to pretend they were afraid, and 
as this road, like every other in France, had trees on 
each side of it, they each took one side of the nearest. 
The rider held on as long as he could, but in the end had 
to let go, and the last we saw of the three was an 
animated little game of animal grab, at which the loose 
horse was easily the most proficient.—From ‘‘ The South 
Bound Car,” in ‘*c. B. FRY’S MAGAZINE.” 


Odds and Ends. 


Hazardous Fishing—‘ Bulmer’s Stone "—In Quest of Treasure—A Daring Feat, etc. 


f HE thousands of persons who travel 
on the Great Lakes of America 
™@ annually witness with amazement 
f the daring of the Indian fishermen. 
For more than a hundred years the 
site of the great Sault Ste. Marie Canal has been a 
meeting-place for Indians. Nowadays only a few 
Chippewa Indians live near it, and these devote 
themselves to fishing, also acting as pilots 
through the rapids. Fishing in the “Sou” is a 
difficult matter. ‘The Indian canoes are made 
of bark, light enough to be carried on the 
owner’s head. Collision with a rock would 
drive a hole in them, and they are so delicately 
balanced that it requires an expert to propel 
and guide them; a thoughtless footstep or 
movement would overturn them instantly. In 
one end of the canoe an Indian stands with 


a dip-net in his hands, while at the opposite 
end his companion holds the canoe against 
the swift current with a pole. The hurry- 
ing waters of the rapids bring the fish swiftly to 
the net as the man holds it in the water, and 
from time to time he empties its contents into 
the boat. His movements are necessarily as 
precisely balanced as those of a man walking a 
slack wire, for a stumble would mean_pre- 
cipitating himself and his comrade into the 
fierce eddies of the rapids, which would be 
almost certain death. During the summer 
season, when they are not fishing, these 
Indians make a living by shooting the rapids 
with tourists. The “Soo” rapids are un- 
navigable for anything but these light canoes, 
and a ride through them is a thrilling experience 
indeed. 


INDIANS FISHING IN THE SAULT STE, MARIE RAPIDS—SHOULD ONE OF THR MEN STUMBLE IT WOULD MEAN ALMOST CERTAIN 
From a) DEATH FOR HIMSELF AND HIS COMPANION IN THE FIERCE EDDIES, (PAbto, 


THIS GRANITE WOULDER, STANDING ON THE 
PAVEMENT OF A BUSY STREET IN DARLINGTON, 
HAS A CURIOUS HISTORY. 

From a Photo, by G. H. Wrightson. 


A massive, water-worn boulder 
standing in solitary state on the 
kerb of a busy city thoroughfare 
seems curious, but such a spectacle 
may be seen any day at Darling- 
ton. Visitors are always curious 
as to the reason for the presence 
of this great mass of granite, and 
for their information the corpora- 
tion have placed upon an adjacent 
wall a tablet bearing the following 
inscription : “ Bulmer’s Stone. This 
boulder of Shap granite was trans- 
ported from Westmorland by a 
glacier which flowed over this part 
of the country during the great Ice 
Age.” ‘That, then, is the scientific 
explanation of “ Bulmer’s Stone,” 
and Darlington is very proud of 
its prehistoric relic. 

Our readers will remember that 
in our issues for May to July, 1904, 
we published the first exclusive 
and authentic account of the 
“Transvaal ‘Treasure - ‘Trove ” 
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three tons of solid gold, which, smuggled 
out of the Transvaal in the barque Dorothea, 


the ocean bed, guarded by the 
of the Tenedos Reef, off the 
uland. ‘The publication of the 


narrative, as we fully anticipated, caused 
sensation in this 


country and 
South Africa, and since then 
itions have striven to recover 
t without success ; the surf has 
insurmountable obstacle to all 
tions. ‘The photograph we next 
hows the latest vessel to essay 
task of salving the treasure. 
steamship A/fred Nobel, 
carefully - selected and 
party, sailed from London 


no oa 


vere to make a determined 


attempt to raise the sunken ingots. 


THE STFAMSHIP “ALFRED NOBEL" WHICH HAS RECENTLY LEFT LONDON TO SEARCH 


For "* 


From a Vhoto. by)\ 
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KKUGER'S MILLIONS.” THE STRANGE STORY OF WHICH WAS FIRST TOLD IN 


(Park. 
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‘The accompanying snap-shot depicts a 
rather unusual tramp, with his family and 
travelling “home.” This worthy gentle 
man gains a livelibood by playing weird 
melodies upon a combination of musical 
instruments—drum, cymbals, triangle, and 
accordion He takes his entire family 
with him on his travels, pitching his queer 
little tent in byways and odd corners. He 
avoids enclosed private property, and takes 
full advantage of the fact that he cannot 
be legally evicted under twenty four hours’ 
notice. Although brought up in the tent, 
and living there winter and summer, the 
“ musician's” children look happy and 
sturdy, and the whole family seemed well 
content with their nomad life. Our photo- 
graph was taken while the pot boiled for 
breakfast. 

The following photograph 


illustrates a 


"A DARING PEAT—A ONE-LEGGRD MOK DE 
ALLOWED IT TO RUN DOWN BACKWAKDy ArT 
From a Photo. 
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EP INCLINE AND THEN 


USING HIS BRAKES. 


MP HERE SHOWN LIVES 


remarkable feat which was 
performed recently by a 
one - legged motorist in 
the State of Oregon, 
U.S.A. He not only 
drove his automobile up 
the steep incline shown 
in the photograph, but 
actually allowed it to rush 
down again backwards, 
using no brakes what- 
ever and, for a portion 
of the time, standing on 
the seat. Our snap-shot 
shows the car descend- 
ing the incline at terrific 
speed by the force of 
gravity, the man guiding 
it backward. 

Our next photograph 
hails from the wilds of 


Zululand. Regarding it 
a Government surveyor 
writes: “One morning 


I was walking through a 
sparsely - wooded _ valley 
from one survey party to 
another. ,i had my gun 
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A rerumtn&N + FOOT PYTHON CAUGHT IN ZULULAND—THE SNAKE WAS STILL 


From a) . ALIVE WHEN THE SNAP-SHOT WAS TAKEN. 
under my arm, and was accompanied by a small 
Zulu boy. I had just put up a large buck 
which had run away in front, when suddenly the 
boy, who was two or three yards behind me, 
shouted out, ‘There’s a python!’ I looked 
round, and there, close to my side, was lying 
a large python—doubled 
up ready to spring—which 
I had mistaken for the 
stump of a tree! Before 
it had time to strike I 
fired a charge of buckshot 
into its neck. I then got 
a stick and beat the rep- 
tile on the head to try 

‘and kill it, and by the 
time I had smashed the 
stick it appeared to be 
stunned. The boy was 
carrying a whip, and, mak- 
ing a slip-knot in the lash, 
put it round the reptile’s 
head and tied it up to a 
tree near by. We then 
proceeded down to the 
survey party, and I got 
two Zulus to accompany 
me back. In approaching 
the reptile, thinking it was 
dead, one of them went 
near its head, but imme- 
diately it grabbed at him, 
breaking the lash, but 


ntissed striking him. It = From a} 


WITH BEAUTIFUL FERNS, ALL. GROWN PRACTICALLVIN-A NIGHT, 


then commenced to crawl off, and two 
of us got hold of it by the tail and 
hung on while the other belaboured its 
head with a large pole, endeavouring 
to kill it. Three of us then shouldered 
the python, which weighed very heavy, 
but it was only with difficulty that we 
managed to get it to camp, as it was 
still wriggling. We tied our prisoner 
up with thongs that night, and the next 
morning took this photograph, when the 
python—fourteen feet of it—was still 
alive and squirming. I may state that 
it is practically impossible to kill these 
large serpents quickly, without actually 
cutting them in pieces.” 

Qur next photograph is, in a way, 
unique, as showing the effect of the 
south-west monsoon, or “early rains,” 
in the Himalayas. The exposed trunk 
of the tree has been turned by the life- 
giving showers into a veritable fernery ; 
one can almost see the leaves growing 
"hot. under the beneficent influence. While 

Jupiter Pluvius reigns nothing can be 
done out of doors. The rain at times is simply 
a white liquid sheet dropping straight down from 
the heavens, so that no very great stretch of 
imagination is required to convince one that 
a deluge is not an impossible event. ‘This is the 
season of landslips, floods, broken bridges, and 
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washed-out bun- f . 7 rocks lay on the 
galows. After- ? surface of a cliff, 
wards the raging but by the 
torrents become agency of wind 
placid _ rivulets and rain during 
mean he eee deal af the soft 
again, the 2Aud- eal of the so 
side a rich green earth of the cliff 
mantle studded - was worn away. 
with gorgeous- The rocks, how- 
coloured dahlias, ever, exercised a 
yellow lily flags, protective and 
blue irises, wild compressive in- 
grasses, and fluence upon the 
creeping brac- strata immedi- 
ken, and all ately beneath 
Nature is awake. them, and so, as 
Our last the cliff slowly 
photograph de- diminished, the 
picts what are pillars were left 
known as_ the as we see them 
“Scotch Caps,” to-day. Several 


THE “SCOTCH CAPS "THESE STRIKING LANDMARKS, FORMED BY THE ACTION OF 


situated in From a} WIND AND RAIN, ARE SITUATED IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. [Photo rocks still lie 
Deadman’s : upon the surface 
Valley, British Columbia. The columns are of a cliff close to the columns, and as the same 
four in number, about forty feet high, and each influences are still at work future generations 
supports a large rock. ‘The explanation of their may see still more “Scotch Caps “in process of 


formation is interesting. In former times the formation. 
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A Beetle-Hunter on the Amazon. 


By Dewey Austin Coss. 


An amusing account of the mishaps which befell an unsophisticated Easterner who went up the 


Amazon to make a natural history collection. 


His “ beetle-hunting’’ was not a success, and he very 


speedily came to the conclusion that he had mistaken his vocation. 


va UR first glimpse of him was as 
we approached the little steamboat 
landing at Santarem, where the 
weekly boat from Para, five hundred 
miles farther down the river, had 
just landed her freight and _half-a-dozen 
passengers. He was a striking figure as he 
stood towering above the curious crowd of idlers 
—tall, Jean, and running largely to legs and 
arms, which were singularly flexible at the joints. 
In the midst of an odd assortment of personal 
belongings he stood gesticulating wildly and 
shouting a torrent of words, meaningless to 
his hearers, save for an occasional ‘ Estados 
Unidas,” which apparently exhausted his Portu- 
guese vocabulary. 

As we came nearer we perceived that his 
language was English and that he was one of 
those not uncommon 
travellers who think that’ 
if they only speak loudly 
enough the wretched 
foreigners will under- 
stand. Perceiving that he 
was a fellow-countryman 
of mine and in distress, I 
went to his rescue, accom- 
panied by my host, an 
old college classmate, 
Captain Manuel Valdez. 
We learned that the 
stranger wanted to find 
some place (‘where Eng- 
lish is spoken ”) where he 
could stay for a time, and 
begin a career as a col- 
lector of natural curiosi- 
ties. His peculiar luggage 
was evidently his outfit 
for capturing and pre- 
serving his specimens. 

With his usual hos- 
pitality, Captain Valdez 
invited the new - comer 


to his home, and in a few 
Vol, xix.—40. 


minutes we were bumping over the primitive 
road which led to his plantation, seven miles 
back from the great river. Perched as he was 
on top of an ox-cart loaded with plantation 
supplies, and assiduously caring for his mysterious 
outfit, our new friend was an object of absorbing 
interest to the variegated populace as we rumbled 
out of the sleepy old town. 

After supper that night Mr. Jacob Small—for 
such was the stranger’s name—gave us some 
more detailed information in regard to himself. 
“When I was workin’ in a store Down East in 
Maine,” he explained, “I met a feller who had 
been to this country, collectin’ things for some 
institute. I thought it would be easy to travel 
an’ see the country an’ make some money all at 
one lick. I always wanted to travel, anyhow, 


*specially down here, ever since 1 read a book 


“WE STOOD GESTICULATING WILDLY.” 
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by-a feller by the name o’ Darwin, called ‘A 
Naturalist on the Amazon.’ After I’d studied it 
all through and seen how easy it was, I made up 
my mind that a naturalist was what I was cut 
out for. I’d always been crazy for makin’ collec- 
tions o’ things since I was a little bit of a feller. 
I liked it better’n reg’lar work. I didn’t have 
time to learn Portuguese, but the feller told me 
there was Americans in Santarem who could 
learn it to me, an’ jes’ as soon as I could save 
up the money I come right down.” 

After this queer specimen of the enterprising 
Kasterner had retired, the captain said to me, 
with a shade of sarcasm in his voice, 
“ Naturalist! He is just another of what we call 
‘ beetle-hunters,’ who turn up every year or two, 
their equipment consisting of a thirst for travel 
and adventure, the merest smattering of know- 
ledge on the chosen subject, and a vast 
ignorance concerning everything outside their 
home county. ‘This one seems a nice fellow, 
though, and if he doesn’t get lost he'll learn a lot, 
and when he gets home astonish the natives 
with his stories of thrilling happenings and big 
snakes. I’m going to put him in your care, 
Jim. I haven't time to ‘learn him the 
language.’ ” 

I laughingly accepted the trust and we went 
to bed. 

The “ beetle-hunter” appeared at breakfast 
en costume, and his ill-concealed bliss at dressing 
the part made it all the harder for the rest of us to 
hide our smiles. He was really quite picturesque, 
however: his outfit was a compromise between 
a soldier's uniform and a cow-puncher’s rig, with 
highly-polished boots up to the knee, and a 
large red handkerchief knotted about his throat 
with studied carelessness, When he had taken 
on his armament, consisting of a light shot-gun, 
a three-inch-barrel bulldog revolver, and a 
wicked-looking sheath-knife, he looked more 
than ever hke the hero of a melodrama. We 
diffidently offered some suggestions and cautions 
as to the nature of the Brazilian jungle, but on 
being confidently assured that hunting in the 
“big woods at home” had made him thoroughly 
familiar with all woodcraft, and that, at any rate, 
he was merely going down the road a bit to-day 
to look at some orchids he had noticed on the 
way up, we left him to his own devices. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Small promptly pro- 
ceeded to lose ‘himself in a seventy-acre swamp 
close by and had to be hunted up and piloted 
out, covered with black mud, and with his 
beautiful boots filled to the tops with the same 
tar-like compound. He explained at great 
length that he had merely attempted to make a 
short cut, and that after he got bogged and 
wanted to retrace his steps he consulted his 


compass, but that ‘the foolish thing seemed to 
be out of order and pointed every way at once.” 
The experience, however, did him good; he 
was, on the whole, decidedly subdued in demean- 
our for several days, being seemingly content to 
hunt his insects in the cleared ground, cane- 
fields, and orchards. 

During the weck following, José, the hunter 
of the plantation, brought in several head of 
large game, including a jaguar, or onca, as the 
natives call it. The captain, chatting over the 
jaguar, related some stories of exciting hunts, 
and Jacob, as well as myself, began to long for 
something adventurous. Accordingly we were 
both correspondingly pleased when one evening 
our host announced that he was going to make 
an excursion about fifteen miles up the Igarupe 
Asson, the stream on which his mill stood, in 
order to gather some andivha, to make lubricat- 
ing oil for his machinery. This fruit is found in 
scattered groves, to the nearest of which we 
were bound. José and three mill hands were 
to paddle or pole the boat and gather the oily 
fruit, making, with the captain, Small, and my- 
self, a party of seven. ‘The stream was so rapid 
that it would be impossible for us to go and 
return in one day; so we planned to start at 
noon, go as far as a little rubber camp where 
we could spend the night, and resume the trip 
at daybreak. 

While preparations were being made for the 
journey, the captain told us something of the 
natives we were to meet. ‘You have learned 
already that no one in Northern Brazil sleeps in 
a bed,” said he. “In city as well as the country, 
rich and poor alike prefer the hammock, and 
this has led to the pleasant custom of each 
person carrying his own whenever he expects to 
spend a night away from home. If one visits 
poor people, moreover, like those we shall find 
at the camp, unless specially invited, provisions 
should be taken along sufficient for the needs of 
the guest, and also for those of his’ hosts; 1 
mean the more substantial things, like dried fish, 
beef, and farina. They will prepare your meals, 
but you must not offer payment nor give any 
valuable presents, or they feel insulted. How- 
ever, you may leave with them any surplus 
provisions.” 

The Brazilian canoe is a unique craft. A 
dug-out, almost pointed at the ends, with a keel- 
less bottom, and so rounded that both its ends 
stand out of water, it is built high on the sides 
with boards, bent to fit the edges, and is com- 
pleted by end-boards uniting the three parts. 
These boats spin round on their centre much 
more easily than they go ahead, and consider- 
able skill and experience is required to keep 
them on a course. I learned this at my first 
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attempt to navigate one, which greatly amused 
the natives and drew from them many derisive 
questions, supplemented with some valuable 
advice. Shortly after dinner we got under way, 
Jacob’s outfit lending picturesque grace to the 
expedition. At the last moment he had con- 
sented to exchange his little shot-gun for an old, 
heavy, smooth-bore rifle, which the captain had 
probably inherited, but the rest of his armament 
remained the same. 


and innumerable branches. On one of the 
highest stumps was the domicile of a colony of 
white ants or “termites.” It was of a clay 
colour, as large as a‘flour barrel, and with 
rounded outlines. 

“How in thunder did they get there?” was 
Jacob’s question and my own unspoken thought. 

“T thought you naturalists knew all about 
that,” said the captain, with’ a slight smile ; 
adding, “Oh, they just stay there. They cat 


“ONCE AN ALLIGATOR SLIPrED FROM A LOG.” 


For nearly a quarter of a mile our way lay 
through the mill-pond. At the time the dam 
was built heavy forest trees stood on the space 
now covered by the water, but these had 
gzadually died, and nearly all had fallen down, 
obstructing the channel with their huge trunks 


wood and build with wood, mostly, and no 
doubt the colony was there when the dam was 
built.” . 

It was a gloomy and difficult passage through 
this old forest graveyard. Once an alligator 
slipped from a log where he was taking a sun 
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bath, and disappeared with scarcely a sound. 
When at last we had corkscrewed our way 
through, however, all was changed. A clear, 
slow-flowing stream, six or seven yards wide, lay 
before us, here and there touched by the sun. 
Bright-hued butterflies and humming-birds darted 
among the blossoming water plants, and the 
actual earth of the banks was nowhere visible, 
great shicld-leaved arums and a myriad of 
shrubs, reeds, and even trees intrudjng into the 
water wherever it was not 


doors so close to the wilderness, though he 
strove hard to maintain his character of an 
experienced woodsman, and appear cool and 
casual about it. 

For a time uncanny cries and calls came to 
us out of the great solitudes, but at last we fell 
asleep, and when I awoke, a little after mid- 
night, the concert was over. A great silence 
had fallen, broken only occasionally by a far- 
away crash as some decayed forest giant came 

to earth, I had turned 


too deep nor the current 
too strong to allow them 
to gain a footing. The 
river sometimes broadened 
to a placid pool, then con- 
tracted, or was broken up 
by verdant islets. 

A journey of nearly nine 
miles through these fairy- 
like waters brought us to 
the little camp of the 
rubher gatherers, where 
we tied up at the rough log 
landing and went ashore, 
carrying our provis:ons. 
The residential part of the 
settlement consisted of 
two pole and palm-leaf 
“shacks,” surrounded by 
a small clearing, where a 
group of banana plants 
bore bunches of ripening 
fruit of both the red and 
the yellow varieties. Close 
by, indistinguishable from the others by un- 
trained eyes, grew two or three gigantic plantains, 
loaded with their larger fruit. 

A middle-aged Indian woman, whom Captain 
Valdez addressed as Geralda, welcomed us. 
Later, three men straggled in from the forest, 
each bearing a little earthen vessel containing 
the cream-like milk of the rubbe: trees, which 
they were to prepare for export. While not 
unfriendly in their greeting, they rarely spoke 
except in answer to our questions. Jacob’s 
unspeakable curiosity, as he watched them dry 
and smoke this sap on their paddles, over the 
little fire of palm nuts, was positively distressing, 
but after shouting a few questions in English, 
without result, he desisted, discouraged. 

At sunset we partook of the simple supper 
which the woman had prepared from our con- 
tributions, to which she had added some fruit 
from her garden. ‘Then, tired out, we hung our 
hammocks on the posts set hospitably near the 
house for the purpose, and turned in. I 
suspected that Jacob was much excited and a 
little apprehensive at the idea of sleeping out of 
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myself cor.fortably for 
another nap, when sud- 
denly from Jacob’s ham- 
mock there came a series 
of explosive exclamations. 
“Woof! Ouch!” he 
yelled. ‘What are ye 
doin’? Jehoshaphat !” 
Raising my head, I could 
just discern a frantic bran- 
dishing of legs and arms 
from the beetle - hunter's 
hammock, accompanied 
by whacks and slaps and 
howls, and a little very bad 
language. Then forth from 
the hammock shot a wild 
figure, slapping and pound- 
ing his contorted body and 
yelling for a light. Before 
one could be brought 
from the house, however, 
was rapidly 
divesting himself of every 
stitch of clothing, throwing garments in all 
directions ; then he rubbed himself down vigor- 
ously and flung some invisible tormentors from 
his fingers. By this time we were all astir, of 
course, and stood about trying to grasp the 
secret of this weird performance. One of the 
men brought a candle, and Jacob, snatching his 
scattered wardrobe, retired behind the shack, 
from which retreat morsels of spicy “ Down 
East” idiom were borne to us, mingled with the 
sound of garments being thrashed against a 
bench. f 
The light-bearer, after one glance at the ham- 


mock, stolidly uttered the one word ‘‘ Tauoca,”- 


which the captain, grinning, interpreted for our 
benefit—“army ants.” Taking the light, he 
called us to look at the hammock and the posts 
from which it hung. Up one of these moved a 
procession of half-inch-long black ants, about 
twenty abreast, the seemingly endless line issu- 
ing from an adjacent thicket. Following the 
rope, they crossed, by means of the hammock 
and the opposite rope, to the other post, then 
down to the ground, when they trailed off in a 
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column several inches wide, to disappear in the 
underbrush again. The line of march was as 
steady and orderly as though no catastrophe 
had scattered thousands of their predecessors 
but a few moments before. While we watched 
Jacob returned—clothed, but not quite in his 
right mind—apparently trying to rub every por- 
tion of his unhappy person at once. As he 
viewed the procession his face expressed first 
astonishment and then distrust. ‘Turning to the 
captain he asked, suspiciously, ‘“ What kind of a 
show do you call this, anyhow? Why didn’t 
they go for the rest 0’ you, instead o’ all pitchin’ 
on to me?” 

The captain explained, soothingly, that the 
army ants were merely migrating in their usual 
manner; that they were excellent judges of 
roads, and did not like travelling through the 
yrass ; and that their scouts, or surveyors, had 
found a good bridge over a bad place. ‘And 
their bridge happened to be your hammock,” he 
concluded, with a smile. 

“ But,” persisted Jacob, only slightly mollified, 
“where did the little cusses come from, and 
where are they gettin’ to?” 

“That is something which you, as a naturalist, 
can perhaps find out. All we know is that 
they travel about the country in- this way, 
apparently looking for something to eat. Now 
and then they stop to rob a colony of less war- 
like ants, cleaning out their stock of food and 
carrying off or eating their eggs. Sometimes 
they enter a house and carry off all the eatables 
in it. [have known them to take away every 
grain of farina from a full bushel bag in less 
than an hour.” 

“ B’gosh !” exclaimed Small, horrified. “IT 
wonder if they was goin’ to take me away, or 
eat me here? They begun tastin’ me, any- 
how.” € 

“They would not have bitten you if you 
hadn't moved, and so hurt some of them,” 
came his answer. 

The aggrieved beetle-hunter snorted angrily. 
“How do you think a man can keep still with 
forty million of them awful critters crawling over 
his face?” he blurted out. “One of ’em went 
explorin’ up my nose and waked me up; an’ 
just the minute I batted him they everlastin’ly 
chawed me from end to end. Why, some on 
’em left their heads, with their red-hot ice-tongs 
clinched clear through the hide, when I swiped 
’em off. ‘They don’t scare worth a cent.” 

“No; they will ‘fight, even when they are 
certain to be killed; they take chances that 
would make Horatius and Arnold Winkelried 
jealous.” : 

“But how in thunder am I goin’ to get my 
hammock back? Do I have to wait till that 
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infernal funeral procession gets by ? How long 
will it take?” 

“ Better wait now ; sometimes it takes half 
an hour or more,” said the captain. “ I’ll show 
you how we do it.” He sent José to the house 
for a rag wet with kerosene, and wound it about 
the rope by which the ants approached the 
hammock. ‘l'hose which had passed that point 
went on, and in two minutes not an ant was to 
be seen on the network. The first to find the 
saturated rag paused irresolute, while those 
behind crowded up until the post was black. 
‘Then they turned back, sent out the engineer 
corps at the foot of the stake, and in ten 
minutes were swarming across the ground 
between the posts in a four-inch stream. ‘Ihe 
hammock was moyed to a new place, and ina 
little while all but the unfortunate Jacob were 
avain asleep. He sat up for some time watch- 
ing the parade by candle-light, making memo- 
randa in an impressive note-bouk, and occa- 
sionally applying to his numberless bites some 
soothing liniment given him by Geralda. At 
last the candle burned out, and he too forgot 
his troubles in slumber. 

At sunrise we resumed our journey up the 
creek. Small had suffered no harm, thanks to 
the remarkable curative effect of the Indian 
medicine, and was again in excellent spirits. 

The character of the stream now changed 
greatly. ‘The banks became high and steep, 
as the stronger current cut its way deep into the 
red clay. The forests grew to the very brink of 
the channel, and formed a complete arch above 
our heads; so dense was this canopy that a 
dim twilight prevailed even at midday. Several 
times we had to drag our canoe over tree-trunks 
which had fallen across the channel. Qcca- 
sionally the bank descended to the water in 
easy slopes, and at these points were seen little 
paths leading back into the woods, which the 
captain said were made by animals coming to 
drink. At one of these, where a large branch 
projected across the water, he told us that he 
had once seen a huge boa-constrictor hanging 
by his tail, waiting for some thirsty creature to 
come within reach. 

We had scarcely passed this point when José 
exclaimed, ‘Did you see something dodge back 
out of sight in that path? I did.” He pointed 
to another opening in the bush just ahead, 
where the bank was quite steep, though it 
showed the wear of many feet. No one else 
had seen any motion, but none of us questioned 
the hunter’s trained eye. The stream had 
widened to a large, deep pool. We were all 
tired, and it was'a good place to rest, while 
Jacob, who had been getting restless, begged to 
be allowed to investigate the path. So the 
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captain rather reluctantly steered to the bank, 
explaining warningly that we were not out for a 
hunt. When we came abreast of the spot 
Jacob, José, and I got out, but all we could see 
was a small, natural archway leading into the 
thicket at the top of the bank, and a little 
trodden path through the clay to the pool. 

“If chere was anything there, it is half a mile 
away by this time,” remarked the captain. 

“Let me go up and take a look,” pleaded 
Jacob 

“All right; but be quick.” 

Jacob had brought his “field-piece” ashore, 
but found that he could not crawl up with it 


and seemed to stiffen, neither turning his head 
nor speaking, but he cautiously stretched one 
arm back and rapidly worked his fingers. I 
interpreted this to mean that he wanted his 
gun, and placed it in his hand, which closed on 
it firmly. Silently he drew it up, but never 
once took his eyes from something ahead that 
seemed to have hypnotized him. Intently we 
watched him as he cautiously brought the gun 
to his shoulder and took careful aim. Then 
several things happened. 

‘The old rifle spoke with a roar which seemed 
to make up for years of silence. At the same 
instant the beetle-hunter fell backwards, turned 


“SMALI. WAS JUST COMING TO THE SURFACE, WHILE THE CAPTAIN AND HIS CANOFMEN WERE CLAMHERING ASHORF.” 


in his hand, so he gave it to me to hold till he 
should reach the top, about seven feet above 
where he stood. We watched him rather list- 
lessly, as he dug his toes into the clay, until his 
head rose above the top. There he stopped 


a complete somersault, and landed on_ his 
shoulder on the outer edge of the canoe, upset- 
ting it and dumping all it contained, including 
the captain and the paddlers, into the water. 
Meanwhile the gun itself sailed out beyond 


en en ne yee es 
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the boat and splashed to the bottom, while, as 
Mr. Jacob Small passed above me, I again heard 
some fragments of his fervid and characteristic 
Yankee profanity. 

An instant after the shot there appeared at 
the spot where Jacob’s head had been the 
snake-like muzzle of a great jaguar, with blazing 
eyes and bared teeth. From between his eyes 
to the top of his head was a broad red furrow, 
ploughed by the bullet as it glanced from his 
sloping skull. Barely looking at us and uttering 
a savage growl, he turned and retreated up the 
path. 

On the water the serious aspect of the disaster 
was apparent. Small was just coming to the 
surface, spluttering water and profanity, while 
the captain and his canoemen were clambering 
ashore. The boat itself was placidly floating 
down stream capsized, with the paddles following 
it. Every gun save the one carried by José was 
at the bottom of the pool. 

The hunter was the first to realize what must 
be done. Exclaiming “ La canoa!” he tore off 
his jumper and plunged in. The boat was 
already nearing the outlet of the pool, and if it 
once reached the swifter current of the narrow 
channel we knew it would be a hopeless chase ; 
and our return by land, through the vine-laced 
jungle, would be a long day’s work. José, how- 
ever, was a strong swimmer, and captured the 
fugitive just as it was beginning to coquette with 
the hurrying waters of the outlet. He seized 
the painter and drew the boat to the bank, 
where he could right it and empty enough water 
to enable him to get in. Then he waited for the 
paddles and poles to come down, capturing 
all but one. After this he finished baling out 
the boat. 

Meanwhile the captain had fished Jacob out, 
almost as water-laden as the canoe. His 
shoulder was found to be slightly bruised, but 
he was quite able to give us his story. It ran 
something like this: ‘When I stuck my head 
up over the bank an’ took a look up that path, 
1 seen a thunderin’ big tiger squattin’ on his 
stomach showin’ his tushes and ‘workin’ his 
paws into the dirt to get a good hold for a jump. 
He was wrinklin’ his nose at me, and thrashing 
his tail like anything. Jehoshaphat! but he did 
bore me with them big yaller eyes of his’n! 
TI dassent look away a minute, and I expected 
every second to sce him h’ist hisself up into the 
air. Seemed like I had to haul that gun up a 
mile, and when I started to get it to my shoulder 
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he wriggled his nose faster, and squatted his head 
down on the ground. Gewhilikins, what a 
mouth! Jes’ as I fired I seen him start for me, 
and before I could wink the end of the barrel 
struck him square in the breast. ‘The other end 
was agin my shoulder, so I got the hull force o’ 
his two hundred poun’s comin’ a mile a minute. 
Say, if it hadn’t been for that gun catchin’ him 
he'd be eatin’ me by this time. I thought I was 
a goner. Thinks I, ‘Now I lay me,’ and the 
next thing I knowed I was divin’ head-first into 
the creek like a frog.” 

When José came back with the boat he began 
diving for the rifles and machetes. The water 
was only about ten feet deep, but the bottom 
was soft mud, so that it took over an hour of 
hard work to recover all but the old rifle, which 
had buried itself in the mud too deeply to be 
found. Our entire stock of provisions was also 
lost, the hammocks were soaked, and so was 
the clothing of everyone |-ut myself, and nothing 
could be dried in these sunless, windless 
solitudes. Much time had been lost; under the 
circumstances it was impossible to carry out our 
original purpose, and so we decided on an 
ignominious retreat. We passed the rubber 
camp without making any effort to be seen, and 
as we had the current with us our return was 
rapid. 

It was not quite dark when we reached the 
weird old mill-pond. The alligators had woke 
up in readiness for their night’s work, and a few 
observant old bulls greeted us with what seemed 
to me derisive bellowings. Our excursion had 
come to naught. We had not been out for 
tigers, but for much-needed lubricating oil, and 
for that the trip would have to be made again. 
For several days, however, we were able to 
amuse ourselves by watching Jacob trying to 
tell the plantation hands, in pantomime and 
imitative growl, of his thrilling adventure with 
a “tiger.” 

A week later our beetle-huntcr left us to 
return to his native land. He had come to the 
conclusion that he had mistaken- his vocation, 
and was fully convinced that Mr. Darwin had 
not told both sides of a naturalist’s life. His 
collection was meagre, to be sure, but his 
gratitude was great—for had he not escaped the 
manifold perils of our howling wilderness ?. And 
was he not carrying back a fund of adventure 
Stories sufficient to last for the rest of his life, 
to say nothing of the whole of his ant-bitten 
skin? 


Across Unknown Bhutan. 


By J. CraupE Wuitr, C.LE., British PoLiticaL AGENT AT SIKKIM. 


An authoritative account of two important missions to the unknown State of Bhutan, to the 
north-east of India, in which the country was traversed in two directions —a journey never 


before attempted in modern times. 


The narrative is illustrated by the author's own photographs, 


the only collection ever brought out from Bhutan. 


ee) NE of the chief peculiarities which 
>| 


strike the traveller in Bhutan is the 
great number of monasteries ; in all 
the more populous valleys they are 
perched in every commanding posi- 
tion on each side of the valley. Many of them 
are very fine buildings, especially those belong- 
ing to the Government, such as assitseudon, 
Paro, Pollakha, and Guru Lhakang. ‘Their size 
is sometimes immense, the monastery of ‘Tassit- 
seudon measuring a hundred and twenty feet 
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square. The ground-plans of all these institutions 
are very similar, either square or oblong, and 
their interior decoration is in many instances 
very fine. The wooden pillars are covered with 
beaten and embossed silver and copper, of fine 
workmanship, and the altar decorations and 
vessels, also of silver. and copper, are well 
designed. A feature in every monastery is the 
number of elephant tusks, which are placed as 


II. 


THE HIGH ALTAR OF THE SACRED MONASTERY OF GURU LHAKANG, 


offerings in front of the altars. One pair we 
saw was found to measure eight fect six inches 
—a good size for any Indian tusk. They were 
curiously carved, but not very massive. The 


large images in these temples are generally made 
of plaster-gilt, the small ones being of copper or 
brass. 

The photograph here reproduced depicts the 
high altar in the very sacred monastery of the 
Guru Lhakang, near the Tongsa’s house at 
Biagha. 


It is here that the revered Guru rested 
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on his way through Bhutan, and left an im- 
pression of his charm-box against the rock 
whereon he sat. Around this hallowed spot a 
temple has been built, outside which is a fine 
specimen of a pine tree. ‘The legend runs that 
this tree was originally a stick belonging to the 
Guru. On visiting the site of this monastery 
he thrust his stick into the ground, and it 
miraculously took root(and flourished. 
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As may be imagined in a country like 
Bhutan, which has from the beginning been 
ruled by priests, the lamas play a very great 
part in the administration of affairs. ‘The land 
is to a great extent priest-ridden, and it is 
very difficult to turn any way without seeing a 
monastery. All the best sites are occupied by 
religious institutions, every village having one, 
and often two, and the consequence is that the 
population is de- 
creasing, for the 
lamas are literally 
eating up the whole 
country, and those 
who are not lamas 
have a hard time 
of it. The people 
have to feed and 
clothe the lamas, 
and it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine 
what will be the 
result before long 
—either the lamas 
must curtail their 
numbers or starve, 
for the remaining 
population will not 
be able to keep 
them. Already the 
whole of the sub- 
sidy received from 
the Indian Go- 
vernment is ab- 
sorbed in support- 
ing the priesthood ; 
and even with that, 
I am told, it is 
found exceedingly 
difficult to keep 
things going. 

The “Sacred 


Sa 


Government” con- = 


sists of a Durmah 
Raja, who is sup- 
posed to be an in- 
carnation of the Shabding Rimpochi (the first 
lama to enter Bhutan). He is assisted by the 
Deb Raja, who need not necessarily be a priest. 
The present Deb is a priest, and as such is 
acting for the Durmah Raja, who died in 1904, 
and whose spirit does not again appear on earth 
for three years after his death. 

The second photograph shows the Deb sitting 
in his own room with his holy vessels before 
him. He is a man of kindly disposition, 
entirely given up to spiritual works ; in fact, he 
boasts that he knows nothing of worldly 
matters. We visited him when in Bhutan, both 


THE DEB RAJA, ONR OF THE TWO SPIRITUAL RULERS OF RHUTAN—HE WAS 
VRRY MUCH INTRRESTED IN HAVING HIS PHOTOGRAPH TAKRN. 
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officially and privately, and he was very pleased 
to sit and listen to all we had to say, being 
particularly interested in the preparations for 
taking his photograph. 

As we approached the higher northern ranges 
of Bhutan the scenery became grander and 
grander. -The peaks in the range of summits 
along the whole length of Bhutan rise to a 
height of from twenty to twenty-five thousand 
feet. The southern 
slopes are clothed 
in forest up to 
fourteen thousand 
feet, but evenabove 
this there is an 
impenetrable mass 
of rhododendrons 
for another thou- 
sand feet. Above 
this, as high as 
eighteen thousand 
feet, the ground is 
clothed with luxuri- 
ant grass and 
flowers of every 
description. _Be- 
yond is a desola- 
tion of rocks, 
glaciers, and snow. 
The northern 
slopes are much 
more barren, and 
on the other side 
of the border there 
is hardly anything 
in the shape of 
trees. This is ac- 
counted for partly 
by the elevation 
and partly by the 
want of water, the 
inner range of 
mountains almost 
stopping the mon- 
soon currents from 
the south. 

The third photograph shows a small fort, Singhi 
Jong, the last on the Bhutan side before reach- 
ing the actual boundary, which is shown in the 
fourth snap-shot at the point marked with a 
cross. On nearing the frontier the tracks 
became very bad, and on this particular road—. 
save the mark !—no animals could be taken on 
account of the depth of the snow and the 
danger of their slipping into crevasses on the 
hillside, where a considerable glacier had to be 
crossed. 

The blaze of the sun_on the glacier and snow, 
combined with, the,cloud and mist, forms often 
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the most weird effects. In the mornings and 
evenings these displays of glowing colours are 
very beautiful, as the usually cold-looking snows 
are lit up with exquisite rosy tints. 

On crossing the pass shown- in the view on 
the next page Tibet was entered, and when we 
had descended a few thousand feet the Tibetan 
officials met the party with riding and pack 
yaks, mules and coolies, and escorted us down 
to the Lhakang Fort. 

Here our old friend the Tongsa again met us 


and conducted us ona 
four or five days’ march 
to the Lhakang Monas- 
tery, where a great re- 
ception had been _pre- 
pared for us. 

An invitation had 
previously been — sent 
while we were in Poo- 
nakha, asking us to visit 
this monastery, where the 
incarnate lama happens to 
be the Tongsa’s nephew. 

The second photo- 
graph on the next page 
shows this young lama 
in his richly - brocaded 
ceremonial robes, with 
his monks on either side 
He was a_ jolly little 
fellow, and showed a 
good deal of curiosity 
about our tents and the 
equipage generally. 

As we approached the 
monastery we were met 
some miles down the 
valley by a deputation of 
lamas and villagers, who 
offered presents of liquor 
and fruit. 

Farther on a_ larger 
deputation appeared with 
similar offerings, and 
close to the monastery 
itself were drawn up the 
lamas and laymen. 
These conducted us toa 
spot in front of the 
monastery where a camp 
had been prepared for 
us in a beautiful grove 
of willows, with green 
grass and watercourses. 
‘To appreciate our feel- 
ings on beholding this 
oasis, it must be remem- 
bered that we had been 
travelling up a barren, stony, sandy valley, with 
a scorching sun and cold wind. The contrast 
was the greatest relief. 

Here we found tents pitched, each in its own 
enclosure of willows, and a great repast of dried 
fruits and sweetmeats, walnuts, etc., had been 
prepared. We were glad to sit down and 
enjoy the cool and ease of this beautiful camp 
after the long, weary march. The next day 
deputations of both lamas and laymen came up 
to pay their respects. from (the )neighbouring 
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fort of Tuwa. After they 
had left the lamas again 
emerged from the monas- 
tery and asked us to go 
back with them to inspect 
their buildings and wit- 
ness a_ special function 
which had been organized 
in our honour. This 
proved to be a lama dance 
and was very remarkable, 
the most weird and 
horrible - looking masks, 
consisting of grotesque 
heads of animals, birds, 
and devils, being worn by 
the performers. 

The masks, while some- 
times made of papier 
maché, are generally 
carved from the wood of 
a giant creeper which 
grows in Bhutan at an 
elevation of six thousand 
feet. They have to be 
carved while the wood is 
green, and are afterwards 


painted in brilliant 
colours. 

A number of smaller 
dances were also per- 


formed, which, to the un- 


initiated, ail appeared very . 
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much the same. A few 
lamas, with cymbals, trum- 
pets, and drums, sat on 
one side of the courtyard, 
and after a_ preliminary 
and very discordant 
tuning- up the dancers 
themselves appeared from 
one of the entrances, and 
formed themselves into a 


circle. ‘They then gyrated 
round and round in a 
heavy, though probably 


somewhat difficult, step. 
During festivals the 
dances continue for days, 
but for our benefit, after 
a few rounds, the per- 
formers returned to the 
dressing-room, to appear 
again in different masks 
and different silks. 

Seen in the native sur- 
roundings: the spectacle 
was extremely interesting 
and picturesque. The 
movements are symbolic 
of certain episodes either 
in the life of Buddha or 
some other sacred subject, 
but they are apt to pall 
on the European spectator. 
After the dance\ we were 
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taken to the monastery for refreshments before 
returning to our comfortable camp. 

As is always the case in ‘Tibet, the place 
swarmed with beggars, but those at I.hakang 
were perhaps a little more picturesque than 
most, and I think not quite so dirty. ‘The goat- 
skins in which they were clad gave them a 
peculiar and unusual appearance. 

Before concluding this short account of our 
travels I must devote a few lines to the pests 


valleys, leeches are bad, but not nearly so bad 
as in Sikkim. 

For beautiful and varied scenery Bhutan is 
difficult to beat. ‘The architecture of the prin- 
cipal buildings is grand, and the people most 
interesting, ‘There is an immense variety of 
taces, those on the north-east coming directly 
from ‘Tibet, from Sakya and Ralung. It is 
difficult to say, however, whence those in the 
eastern valleys emanate, but they are not of 


A GROUP OF BEGGARS CLAD IN GUAT-SKINS. 


that infest the country. On reaching the foot 
of the hills horse-flies literally buzzed round in 
swarms, and we found it impossible to halt even 
for a moment. They not only settled on the 
mules and elephants, but even on us; the poor 
animals’ sides were soon bleeding profusely 
—especially those of the elephants — while 
we ourselves were driven nearly frantic. 
Higher up the pipsa fly is very, aggravating, 
and leaves a very nasty sore if one is careless 
and allows oneself to scratch the bite, which 
it is difficult to avoid doing. Then, on 
entering the grass - covered hills, the ticks 
are a scourge —here the dogs had to be 
examined every mile or two and the insects 
taken off in scores. There are more of these 
creatures in Bhutan than in any other part of the 
‘entire Himalayas. Higher up still, in the damp 


‘Tibetan origin and they do not speak Tibetan. 
‘They probably come from Assam or the hills to 
the east of Bhutan, and the dialects spoken by 
them vary to a very considerable extent, even 
in the same valleys. Their customs are also 
different. ‘The old legends I heard, moreover, 
tell of ancient kings of great wealth and power 
inhabiting many of the valleys, and evidently 
having some connection with the plains. 

Bhutan is a country with every imaginable 
climate from tropical to Arctic, with moist lands 
watered by torrential rains in the south, and dry, 
arid plains in the north. It has, as I have 
shown, a very heterogeneous population, and it 
speaks well for the Tongsa’s strength of charac- 
ter that he has acquired such a hold over the 
people, and turned the country from a land of 
continual war to one of peace. 
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A TRAGEDY OF SOLITUDE. 


To_p By Jas. Priest, OF MAPLE CREEK, SASKATCHEWAN, NorTH-WEST TERRITORY, 
AND SET DOWN BY RALPH STOCK. 


This grim little story describes in realistic fashion the feelings of a man who is slowly going 
insane from prolonged loneliness. ‘Don’t go sheep-herding alone,” says the narrator; 
and the tale of his experience clinches the advi.e. 


mg AVE you ever lived absolutely alone 
on the prairie for, say, two weeks ? 

If not, it will be almost impos- 
sible for you properly to appreciate 
the following narrative. 

The effect of solitude on the human mind as 
instanced in this story, which is true in every 
detail, is only one case among hundreds. 

Solitude is unnatural, and therefore injurious, 
if not to bodily health, at least to the mind, 
which is even worse. Realizing this, somewhat 
late in the day, it is now the custom among 
sheep ranchers to place two men in charge of 
their flocks. But only five 
years ago one wretched 
man often had to live 
for four or five months 
at a stretch as abso- 
lutely alone as though 
marooned on a desert 
island. 

One long, grey day fol- 
lowed another, attended 
by the same monotonous 
duties, the same lack of 
diversion of any kind, the 
same haunting _ silence, 
until the poor fellow be- 
came more like a beast 
than a human _ being. 
His mind deadened by 
his thoughts always 
travelling in a circle, he 
lost all count of time. 
His day was w.rked by 
nothing save b'9 neals, 
and so dates were com- 


Forty dollars a month and “all found ” is not 
to be sneezed at; at least, I thought so when 
offered it in Chinook, Montana, at a time when 
T had exactly twenty-five cents in my pocket. 

My “house” was twelve feet square, built 
of rough boards, evidently with a view to 
ventilation ; my furniture consisted of a table 
and two boxes for chairs; my bed was a verit- 
able work of art, consisting of three twelve-inch 
boards and two packing-cases. ‘Then I had a 
stove that might have been used in the Ark, and 
various culinary articles. 

When I needed meat I killed a sheep; sour 
dough was my favourite 
bread, for the simple 
reason that I hadn't the 
vaguest idea how to make 
any other; and “ black 
strap” treacle formed my 
“sweets.” 

As I look back on it 
all now I can clearly see 
the grades by which I 
descended from a sane, 
healthy human being to 
something nearer a luna- 
tic than [ ever wish to 
be again. 

For the first week of 
my solitary existence the 
mere novelty of the thing 
made it bearable. “ Abso- 
lute peace,” I called it; 
the baaingof thesheepand 
the occasional howl of a 
coyote, I told myself, 
were vastly preferable to 
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hour before the sun crept 
o¥er the eastern rim of 
the prairie he had his lonely breakfast of 
porridge, mutton, and beans; as it blazed over- 
head he had his dinner of mutton, beans, and, 
perhaps, dried fruit ; as it sank in the west he 
had his supper, an exact repetition of dinner. 

“Why do men undertake such soul-killing 
work ?” the reader may ask. I can only reply 
that there is no occupation on the face of the 
earth, accompanied by sufficient remuneration, 
that will not be undertaken by someone ; and 
sheep-herding is well paid for the amount of 
actual physical work required. 


A SOLITARY LIFE AS A SHKEP-MINDER IN MONTANA. 
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din of city life; one had 
time to think out there. 

The second week was precisely like the first 
except that when meal-times came round I 
asked myself what was the use of lighting the 
fire, and answered the question by sitting down 
to sour dough, treacle, and water. It saved 
trouble, and would keep me alive equally well 
without the mutton and tea. 

The third week was marked by my ceasing to 
clean my teeth—a relic of civilized habit I had 
adhered to through thick and thin up to the pre- 
sent, despite the amusement it had often created 
among lumber-jacks, miners, and cow-punchers. 
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Just about this time I also forgot to brush my 
hair, and even on occasions to wash. “ What 
is the use?” I argued with myself. ‘There’s 
not a soul to see me; no one to care whether I 
look like a scarecrow or a dandy.” Self-respect, 
T fancy, depends more on what others will think 
of us and our appearance, rather than on what 
we think ourselves. 

At the end of a month 
T received the first in- 
timation that I was 
acquiring new habits, 
for one evening 1 sud- 
denly realized that I was 
talking to myself in 
quite a loud voice. 

“T must stop this or 
it will grow on me,” I 
reflected, and then I 
realized that I had said 
this also aloud; the 
habit had evidently 
taken deeper root than 
I knew. I laughed— 
the first laugh I had 
heard for a full month — 
and it sounded strange 
to my own ears. Surely 
that was not the expres- 
sion of merriment I in- 
dulged in among my 
fellow-men, I thought ; 
it sounded hollow and 
unnatural. 

‘Twice after that I 
caught myself laughing 
with no apparent cause, 
and each time the sound 
gave me a shock, the 
exact nature of which 
is hard to define, except 
that it left me uneasy 
and alert for some hours 
afterwards. 

At this period I had 
not taken the trouble to 
look in the mirror for 
over six weeks, until one morning I caught sight 
of a face in the little cracked loaking-glass that 
hung at the side of the door. 

I say “a” face advisedly, for at first glance I 
did not recognise it as my own. Of course, the 
bristly black beard on the chin had a great deal 
to do with the transformation, but, apart from 
that, the whole aspect of it appeared unfamiliar 
to me. 

I seized the looking-glass in both hands and 
scrutinized my reflection minutely. I cannot 


give any reason for what I did next. As far as 
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I remember, my feelings were a mixture of 
anger and fright: anger that I should have 
allowed myself to come to such a state, and a 
nameless terror lest I should become worse. 
At any rate, I flung the glass from me, and as it 
fell shattered on the floor I received a third 
shock at the senseless act I had just committed. 
Should I do such a 
childish thing under 
ordinary conditions? 
No, a thousand times 
no! Whatever my faults, 
and they were many, I 
had never been one to 
give way to peevish 
anger, much less to break 
things because my re- 
flection displeased me. 

Until close on mid- 
night that evening, after 
corralling the sheep, I 
sat with my feet on the 
stove thinking, with 
tightly -closed lips, de- 
termined not to speak 
aloud. 

Something must be 
done, or I should go 
mad ; at last I had con- 
vinced myself of that. 
And then a_ thought 
came to my mind that 
set me shuddering. Was 
it too late? Was I a 
lunatic already? No- 
body has ever given an 
accurate account of 
what it feels like to be 
a lunatic, or if they have 
1 had never read it. 

And then I laughed 
aloud. “How,” } argued, 
“could I be reasoning 
out the matter in this 
sober fashion if I was 
insane? And yet, per- 
haps, it is my particular 
form of insanity to imagine myself insane.” And 
so one foolish idea led to another, torturing my 
overwrought brain until my mind became numb, 
and I caught myself laughing again. 

I think the realization of that senscless laugh 
broke the spell, for with an oath I sprang to my 
feet, flung open the door, and fled into the night. 

‘The exercise seemed to help me, for, after 
running until I was breathless, I stopped and 
saw what a fool I had been. Yet I also in- 
stinctively felt that I could bear the awful 
loneliness no longer. 
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For three months now I had endured this 
premature burial, and 1 determined to end it 
the very next morning. Forty dollars a month 
might be attractive, but human companionship 
was of more value to me now than a hundred 
times that amount. 

A man was to have come from the home 
ranch with fresh provisions at the end of four 
months, but to endure another thirty days of 
what I had undergone during the last three 
months and remain a rational being 1 knew to 
be impossible. 

I had only travelled once between the home 
ranch and “the camp,” as my present residence 
was termed, a distance of about thirty miles, 
but I had a reliable sense of direction, and 
movement in any form was preferable to the 
stagnation of mind and body from which I had 
been suffering. 

The sheep I determined to leave in’ the 
corral ; they would not starve before I reached 
my destination and a fresh victim was found to 
take them over. So after a shave, a wash, and 


a brush at my dishevelled hair I started out 
just as the prairie was becoming dimly visible in 
the first grey light of dawn. 

All that morning 1 walked steadily, taking my 
direction partly from the sun and partly from 
memory, and I must have covered a good 
twelve or fourteen miles when, about a mile to 
my left, I sighted a shack similar to the one I 
had just vacated. A short way from it was a 
flock of some three thousand sheep, grazing 
quietly. 

I determined to ask my way of the herder, 
but on nearing the flock could see no one in 
charge. This seemed strange, and I scanned 
the bunch more closely, till my eye was suddenly 
attracted by a black object among the sheep, 
which I at first took to be a dog. 

A closer investigation, however, brought me 
to a standstill, utterly dumbfounded at what I 
saw. There, on his hands and knees, crawling 
round the outskirts of the flock and every now 
and then stopping to utter a plaintive “ baa-a,” 
was a man, or what had once been a man ! 


“FASCINATED, I STOOD AND GAZFD.” 


A TRAGEDY 


He wore a torn black shirt and overalls, the 
knees of which had been completely worn away, 
his hair hung in matted black clots half-way to 
his shoulder-blades, and a grey streaked beard 
straggied from his chin. 

The horror that filled me at the sight of such 
awful degradation held me spellbound for I 
know not how long, increased as it was by the 
realization that I myself might have come to 
this pass. é 

Fascinated, I stood and gazed, unable to form 
any plan of action, until 
suddenly I noticed that I 
had been seen, for the 
man looked up with an 
expression in his eyes that 
I shall never forget. 

Then, once more, he 
uttered that weirdly 
natural “ baa-a.” 

‘To set down here the 
intensely ridiculous con- 
versation that passed be- 
tween us is quite unneces- 
sary. Suffice it to say that 
this poor wretch was firmly 
under the impression that 
he was a sheep; no 
amount of argument would 
alter that. So I humoured 
him in everything, agreed 
with all he said, and sug- 
gested that, it being near 
“noon, it was time for him 
to go to water. 

Somewhat to my sur- 
prise he agreed, and a few 
minutes later we were 
sitting in his shack. 

My first inclination on 
seeing the man’s hopeless 
state of insanity was to 
leave him until I reached 
some place from which 
help could be sent, for I 
felt that my owri brain was 
not in a state to be trifled 
with. After talking with 
him for a time, however, 
although his remarks were 
hopelessly disjointed and 
inane, I came to the con- 
clusion that he was quite 
harmless, and I could not 
bring myself to leave him 
in such a pitiable condi- 
tion, apart from the pos- 
sibility that he might do 
himself bodily injury. But 
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how to get him to accompany me peaceably ? 
That was the problem. 

1 stood gazing out of the tiny shack window, 
revolving plan after plan, until an idea suddenly 
struck me, and I turned abruptly. Imagine my 
horror when I saw my companion calmly sitting 
on the edge of the table playing with a dan- 
gerous-looking revolver, a smile of infinite satis- 
faction twitching the corners of his moustache 
as he gazed down its barrel! And then I saw 


what I had failed to notice before—a cartridge 


“OL SAW MY COMPANION CALMLY SEFTING ON) (THR) BUGE_OK THE) ZARUE PLAYING WITH 


A DANGEROUS-LOOKING REVOLVER.” 
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belt hanging on the wall, with the holster empty. 
It was from here that he must have got his 
weapon. 

To show fear I knew would be fatal ; tact is 
the only weapon with which to meet an armed 
lunatic, but the strain in my present condition 
was almost more than I could bear. 

However, summoning all. my will- power, I 
conquered my inclination to make a dash for 
the door, and addressed him in as firm a voice 
as I could command. 

“ How much for your six-shooter ?” I asked, 
lightly. “Sheep don’t use six -shooters, you 
know.” 

A smile of cunning flashed for a moment in 
my companion’s eyes. 

“No,” he answered, promptly; “but six- 
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ITH A CRASH WE COLLIDED WITH THE STOVE.” 


shooters are used on sheep, and I’m going to 
pay it all back—all back.” 

His voice died away into a droning repetition 
of “all back—all back,” and then, without warn- 
ing, he levelled the weapon at me and fired ! 

I heard the glass of the little window behind 
me shatter, and I waited for no second shot, but, 
springing straight at him, bore him to the floor. 
I thanked Providence that he was a lighter man 
than I. 

‘The revolver fell: from his grasp and 1 
managed to kick it a few yards away. Over and 
over we rolled, till with a crash we collided with 
the stove, which fell on its side. Its piping 
came hurtling down, smothering us with soot 
and ashes. 

I knew there was only one thing to do: get 
him insensible without — in- 
juring him more than I could 
help. 

From the beginning of the 
tussle I had a firm hold of 
his throat, and now I used 
this advantage. Jerking his 
head from the floor, I brought 
it down on the boards with 
all my strength. His grasp 
relaxed and his eyes closed ; 
then I rose to my feet and 
went in search of a rope. 

This I found hanging on the 
wall, and, using my knowledze 
of hog-tying, I soon had the 
lunatic trussed so that he 
could move neither hand nor 
foot. Next I hoisted him on 
to the bed. 

There is no need to relate 
the events that followed my 
arrival at the home ranch— 
the blustering anger of my 
“boss” at my foolishness in 
“quittin’ the job for no reason 
at all,” as he chose to desig- 
nate my retirement, and the 
result of the expedition in 
relief of my friend the lunatic, 
who afterwards recovered. 

I will conclude with just 
one piece of advice, which 
I sincerely hope every man 
who has an atom of imagina- 
tion or the faintest trace of 
a nervous system will take: 
Don’t go sheep-herding alone, 
even for forty dollars a month 
and “all found.” 


KANGAROO FARMING. 


By W. H. Payne. 


An interesting account of a novel enterprise—the trapping and hunting of rare species of 
kangaroos, which are subsequently brought to England and domesticated at the first and only 


kangaroo farm in the world. 


HAVE been an “outside man” all 
my life—that is to say, as civiliza- 
tion has advanced in Australia I 
retired deeper and ever deeper into 
the trackless wilds, and sought my 
livelihood d piined pally upon the great unfenced 
cattle stations that mark the extreme edge of 
the tide of colonization that is rapidly encroach- 
ing everywhere into the vast solitudes of the 
bush. Always a close and interested observer 
of the fauna of the country, it was not, how- 
ever, until comparatively recent years that the 
idea of turning the results of lifelong experience 
of the haunts and habits of the wild inhabitants 
of the northern bush to pecuniary account, by 
the establishment of a kangaroo farm, occurred 
to me. My partner, Mr. Wallace, who has 
recently returned from his annual visit to 
Australia, has also spent many years in the 
wildest and most inaccessible parts of the con- 
tinent, and our intimate knowledge of the 
aborigines and their peculiarities stood us in 
good stead from the very first ; indeed, this has 
been a prime factor in our success in what is, 
perhaps, one of the most singular undertakings 
in the world—the capture and rearing of rare 
species of kangaroos. 

In kangaroo farming, as in everything else, 
there is much to be learned, as we found to our 
cost when we first started importing kangaroos 
to Europe. 

In the early days of our undertaking we 
endeavoured to bring over full-grown kangaroos 
which we captured in traps, but the venture was 
to a great extent a failure. A kangaroo that has 
once run wild can never be successfully tamed 
as a pet,and is only fit for exhibition in 
zoological gardens. Hand-reared kangaroos, on 
the other hand, make the most affectionate and 
docile pets imaginable. That these curious 
and interesting creatures can be successfully 
acclimatized in this country is amply demon- 
strated by the numbers to be seen in the 
various zoological gardens and at our own 
open-air kangaroo farm at Bath, where the 
animals. speedily make themselves at home 
after their long journey. 

Much has been heard recently about the 
strenuous life and its advantages, and to anyone 
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who wishes to adopt it in its most active form I 
can confidently recommend kangaroo hunting 
as carried out by ourselves and our assistants in 
the far north of Australia. 

Our head-quarters are at Wyndham, and when 
starting upon an expedition into the interior we 
are compelled to take with us a most extensive 
outfit, together with a large quantity of pro- 
visions, which necessitates the employment of 
both draught and saddle horses. When on a 
trapping expedition one of the principal patts of 
our equipment consists of a large roll of wire 
netting, the use of which will be explained later. 

Striking out from Wyndham we make a sup- 
plementary depét upon the first main water 
supply. Having selected a suitable centre for 
operations we form our camp, our hunting- 
ground including all the country within the 
radius of about one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty miles. It must be understood that the 
region in which we hunt kangaroos is far remote 
from civilization, the only inhabitants being the 
aborigines themselves, many of whom we of 
necessity employ upon our expedition, and 
from them we ascertain the most likely districts 
in which kangaroos are to be found. ‘The 
animals we hunt, however, are not the common 
kangaroo, but practically only the rarer species, 
of which there is a great variety. In fact, we 
have ourselves introduced many different species 
into Europe for the first time. 

Having made our camp and mapped out 
roughly our forthcoming plan of campaign, the 
next thing to be done is to make a personal 
inspection of the localities which we have been 
advised by the natives are most suitable for our 
purpose. Often they will tell us of a place fifty 
miles away, and in order to ascertain whether the 
information is correct it is necessary for Mr. 
Wallace or myself to make a personal inspec- 
tion. On arriving in the locality indicated, we 
make a thorough examination of all the sur- 
rounding water-holes, or places to which the 
kangaroos come to drink. As a rule, they 
select a spot situated in some quiet gorge or 
valley. 

Having found a suitable water-hole, the next 
thing to be done is to-ascertainyif dingoes have 
been camping’ close atharid,‘as Gf this is found 
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tu be the case we’ immediately know that it is 
worse than useless to waste any time upon the 
locality, as the kangaroos will not come near 
where they know wild dogs to be lying in wait, 
unless absolutely compelled by inability to 
obtain water elsewhere. 

‘The dingoes of Australia are extremely cun- 
ning, and their method of capturing kangaroos, 
upon which they live, in this far northern territory, 
where there are no sheep or cattle for them to 
prey upon, is simple and effective, and consists 
merely in the dingo hiding among the long 
grass, or other cover, close beside the water-hole, 
which the kangaroo invariably visits during 
the night. When the unsuspecting animal 
approaches the dingo’s hiding-place, the latter 
springs out suddenly and seizes its victim. 
Having found a water used by kangaroos the 
dingo will not leave it so long as any of the 
marsupiils continue to visit it. The latter, 
however, are very shy and timid animals, and as 
soon as a wild dog has killed two or three of 
their number they desert the water and seek 
other and safer drinking-places. Consequently, 
the kangaroo trapper must carefully examine the 
bush surrounding the water for dingo tracks 
before undertaking any trapping operations. 
Having assured ourselves that there are no 
dingoes around the selected water, we take up 
our position just before daybreak upon a hill or 
other point of vantage about a quarter of a mile 
away, armed with powerful field-glasses. From 
here, as soon as it is t enough to obtain a 
view of the water, we can ascertain the number 
and species of kangaroo that frequent it, which 
enables us to decide whether it is advisable to 
hunt the district or not. I should explain that 
we have two methods of catching the animals, 
either by trapping or by hunting them with dogs. 
I will first describe the former method. 

While the scouts have been away reconnoi- 
tring, the other memibers of the party have been 
busily engaged in preparing for the forthcoming 
expedition by making light framework cages of 
bush timber lined with strong sacking in which 
to put the kangaroos when caught. ‘The sacking 
prevents the animal from injuring itself when 
placed within the cage. 

Our party then drive over with the wire to 
the spot selected, and, having made a camp, 
proceed to cut a number of stakes; with these 
and the wire netting, which is eight feet high, we 
make a ring fence around the water, leaving a 
space about four feet high by three feet wide, 
through which the kangaroos can pass. Above 
this entrance we fasten a drop-door. This is 
held in position by two poles by means of string 
controlled by a peg that is released by the 
movement of a stick eight feet inside the door, 


so placed that any kangarvo entering the trap is 
bound to tread upon it jn order to reach the 
waler. 

After having made all these preliminary 
arrangements during the day, we retire to our 
camp and keep watch throughout the night, as 
the kangaroos only come in to drink after dark. 
When a kangaroo enters the trap and releases 
the drop-door we are apprised of the fact in our 
camp, which is some two hundred yards or so 
distant, by means of a string tied to the door 
and connected with a bell. Consequently, im- 
mediately we hear the bell jingle at night we 
know that there is something in the trap, and 
we immediately rush down to it, armed with a 
large bag made of stout canvas in which to 
place our captive. An exciting time follows. 
J)irectly the kangaroo hears us approaching he 
starts dashing frantically around the sides of the 
trap. After ascertaining the whereabouts of 
the kangaroo, the stalker advances towards the 
frightened animal, which immediately makes 
wild, but ineffectual, attempts to escape from its 
pursuer. In doing so it is inevitably brought 
up suddenly by plunging head-first against the 
wire netting, which, of course, can only be 
dimly discerned even on a bright moonlight 
night. ‘This is the hunter’s opportunity, for by 
turning its back to him the kangaroo lays open 
its most vulnerable point of attack—its tail. 
Rushing in, the kunter seizes the animal by its 
caudal appendage before it can recover itself, or, 
if unsuccessful, awaits another opportunity. 

Having once secured a firm hold of the tail, a 
kangaroo is rendered incapable of injuring its 
captor with its formidable hind feet, but the 
troubles of the hunter are by no means over. 

His object is now to raise the hind- 
quarters so that only the fore paws are on the 
ground. As many kangaroos weigh two hundred 
pounds and over, and the rear part is the heavy 
end, it obviously requires an exceptionally 
strong and agile man to successfully capture so 
weighty and powerful a creature. 

As soon as the stalker has secured the 
kangaroo in this manner, the natives rush into 
the trap, place a large bag upon the ground, 
and open the mouth. Still holding its hind feet 
off the ground, the hunter permits the animal to 
walk along on its fore paws, and so scramble, 
practically of its own accord, into the bag. It 
is then conveyed in triumph to our camp, where 
it is shut up in one of the sacking-lined boxes. 

If kangaroos still continue to come in, the 
party remain at the spot until as many have 
been secured as can conveniently be conveyed 
back to our depét upon the wagon. The 
boxes containing the ~kangaroos, are there 
exchanged for“émpty—ones, “and we return 
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“OTHE HUNTER PFEMITS THE ANIMAL TO WALK ALONG ON ITS FORE PAWS INIO THE BAG.” 
a 


either to the same water-hole or to another 
camp in a fresh locality. 

Though we still contrive to trap a few 
kangaroos by this system, my partner and I 
bave perfected another method, from which 
far more satisfactory results are obtained, 
though it involves an enormous amount of 
hard work. 

When hunting upon this plan we are able to 
dispense with the wire, and in its place we take 
a number of natives, some kangaroo dogs, and 
ten or twelve goats, the latter to provide milk for 
the baby kangaroos or “ joeys,” as they are called. 


We start at break of day, as the dogs cannot 
run after about ten o’clock owing to the heat, 
the thermometer frequently registering one 
hundred and ten degrees and over in the shade. 

After ascertaining where kangaroos are 
located, our next object is to get between them 
and the hills, for if the animals once gain the 
shelter of the ranges the dogs stand no chance 
whatever of coming up with their fleet-footed 
quarry. ‘This, of course, the kangaroos know 
well, and upon the first alarm, unless inter- 
cepted, they invariably make straight for the 
ranges. 
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As soon as we have succeeded in cutting off 
the retreat of our quarry, the dogs are let loose 
singly, each accompanied by a native. ‘I'hen 
follows one of the most exciting and strenuous 
hunts imaginable, for the kangaroos invariably 
give the dogs, which are a cross between a deer- 
hound and a greyhound, a tremendously hard 
tun before they finally “bail-up” and show 
fight with their backs against the trees. The 


“THEY FINALLY ‘BAIL-UP’ AND SHOW FIGHT WITH THEIR HACKS AGAINST 
a THE TREES.” 


dogs are trained not to attack the kangaroo 
when at bay, but to wait until a native arrives. 
These wild aborigines are incredibly fleet 
runners ; it is seldom that they are very far 
behind the dogs, despite the rough nature of 
the country over which they have to travel. 
Long experience has made these native hunts- 


men experts in the art of rushing in and captur- 
ing kangaroos with their naked hands. Harm- 
less as the animals are under ordinary circum- 
stances, they are formidable foes when at bay. 

Standing high above the dogs—many kan- 
garoos measure six to seven feet, or even over, 
when in an upright position—and supporting 
himself upon his hind legs and the root of his 
tail, the “roo” watches for an opportunity to 
seize with his short fore paws 
any man or beast that ap- 
proaches. Should the creature 
succeed in doing this, the extra 
support allows it to bring its 
terrible hind legs into instant 
use, enabling it to deliver a 
downward kick with terrific 
force and lightning-like rapidity. 
Should the strong, sharp, horny 
toe strike its opponent, a ghastly 
wound is the inevitable result. 
I have often seen a big “roo” 
rip up a dog and kill him in- 
stantly with a single kick. It 
will be readily understood, 
therefore, that the capture of 
one of these creatures by hand 
is an extremely dangerous and 
difficult task. Yet so expert 
are the natives we employ that 
it is seldom that they receive 
a serious injury. 

If the native can get an 
opportunity to seize the “roo” 
by the tail, that ends the matter. 
The risk of the black fellow 
receiving a kick before he can 
get close to the animal, how- 
ever, is great, and it requires 
a quick eye and unerring judg- 
ment on the part of the native 
hunter to enable him to effect 
a capture. 

If the kangaroo run down 
proves to be a female with a 
“joey” in her pouch, the little 
creature is taken away and the 
mother allowed her liberty. It 
is obvious, however, that when 
hunting kangaroos by this 
method many fruitless chases 
are made, and the work entailed 
in collecting baby animals is extremely arduous. 
However, the superior results obtained amply 
reward us for the extra trouble and risk. 

As a rule we get only one good run each 
morning, though this might result, perhaps, in 
the capture of a dozen young ones. On the 
other hand, at times we take-none.at all. 
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“TO WATCH A HUNT OF THIS DESCRIPTION IS TO SEE A SIGHT NEVER TO BE FORGOTTEN.” 


Often a mother kangaroo when hard pressed 
will, if her young one 1s sufficiently developed 
to take care of itself, throw the little creature 
aside into the long grass as she flies. As the 
dogs generally overrun the “joey” and con- 
tinue to pursue the mother, unless someone 
actually sees her do this it is almost impossible 
to locate the youngster. 


To watch a hunt of this description from a 
Vol. xix.—43. 


hilltop is to see a sight never to be forgotten, 
the dogs and natives flying across the plain 
after kangaroos in all directions. Immediately 
a native secures a young kangaroo he places it 
in a special bag, in which it is taken to the 
camp and handed over to the care of the women, 
who feed them every two hours with goats’ milk. 
The baby kangaroos are not taken out of the 
bags; these) latter are_simply suspended from 
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From a\ ONE OF THE PADDOCKS ON MR. PAYNE'S UNIQUE FAKM. (Photo. 


the branches of a tree, 
and the little animals 
thus exist, as nearly as 
possible, under natural 
conditions. The “joeys” 
remain in these pouches 
until they are old enough 
to drink out of a cup and 
eat a little grass. They 
are then taken from the 
bags and placed in one 
of the paddocks on our 
kangaroo farm. Kangaroos 
reared in this way become 
exceedingly tame. 

One of the most hand- 
some and __ interesting 
species of kangaroo which 
we have introduced into 
Europe is known as the 
“antelopine,” from _ its 


MALE AND FEMALE ANTELOPINES, A RARE SPECIES 
FIRST INTRODUCED TO FUROPR BY MR, PAYNE AND. 
From aj HIS PARTNER, (Photo. 


graceful outlines and remarkable re- 
semblance about the head to an ante- 
lope. This is a very stately animal, 
about which little seems to be known. 
It is a native of the East and West 
‘Kimberley districts in the Northern 
Territories and North-West Australia, 
the least explored part of the whole 
continent. It is only during the last 
three or four years that we have been 
successful in bringing this handsome 
creature to Europe. 

The transhipment of the kangaroos 
to England, as may be imagined, 
is a difficult, and hazardous under- 
taking, but (once (the animals arrive 


THE KANGAROOS SOON BECOME FXCERDINGLY TAME, 
From a Photo. 
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THE KANGAROO THAT ESCArED FROM THE FARM AND WAS CHASED THROUGH Tih STREETS BY A CYCLIST. 
From a Photo. 


on our farm at Bath they seem to stand the 
climate exceedingly well. 

Probably the most remarkable kangaroo hunt 
on record was the chase after one that escaped 
recently from this farm, and was pursued 
through the streets on a bicycle by one of my 
clerks until finally recaptured. 

The kangaroo farm itself is situated on the 
top of a hill, and is surrounded entirely by high 
stone walls, the different kinds of kangaroos 
being separated from one another by fences. 


There is little danger of the kangaroos leaping 
these fences, as there is practically nothing to 
disturb them. In order to protect the animals 
from the inclemency of the weather, little sheds 
are erected in each enclosure, into which the 
kangaroos can retire. 

They are fed twice daily with crushed maize, 
hay, and cabbage-leaves, in addition to the grass 
which they find for themselves. However, they 
soon eat an enclosure bare, as a kangaroo will 
consume as much grass as a sheep. 


THE KANGAROOS OBSERVR A STRANGER AND BECOME INTERESTED IN THE CAMERA, 
From a Photo. 
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From a) 


I am a great believer in giving animals and 
birds—we also import some rare feathered pets 
—as much room and fresh air as possible when 
in captivity ; consequently, all my animals are 
kept in the open. 

The death-rate, I am glad to say, is very 
small, though at first I was somewhat dubious 
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as to the advisability of exposing creatures 
brought from the arid, sun-baked Northern 
Territories of Australia to the eccentricities of the 
much-maligned English climate. That the experi- 
ment has succeeded, however, has been clearly 
demonstrated at our establishment-—the first and 
only kangaroo farm, I believe, in the world. 


FEEDING-TIME AT THE FARM—SHOWING THE CORRECT WAY TO HANDLE A YOUNG KANGAROO. 
From a Photo. 


From India to England Overland. 


By E. CrawsHay WILLIAMS. 


Bombay, Muskat, the Persian Gulf, through Persia, over the Caspian, Moscow, Berlin, Paris, and 


London. 


Such was the author's itinerary on his long and out-of-the-ordinary journey. 


He met 


with some interesting experiences and saw many strange and quaint things, all of which will be 
found described and pictured below. 


HIS record of a journey overland 
from India to England is compiled 
from notes made on the way—notes 
sometimes laboriously written in a 
Persian caravanserai after a long 
march, sometimes painfully jotted down on a 
wave-tossed steamer, and sometimes scribbled 
amid the jolting of a transcontinental train. 
Often I have come in after thirty miles’ plodding 
on a Persian mule, and in a bare mud-hut, 
which was all the accommodation to be obtained, 
squatted on the ground, and by the light of an 
inadequate candle set down as faithfully as 
might be the events and impressions of the day. 
And so, whatever their literary shortcomings, 
these notes are at all events an exact record of 
things as I saw them and as they happened. 

My route lay from Bombay, wd Karachi 
and Muskat, up the Persian Gulf to Bushire, 
thence through Persia to the Caspian, crossing 
which I then made my way home by way of 
Moscow, Berlin, and Paris. The greater part 
of the time taken in the long journey was spent 
in Persia, for at the present moment Persia 
presents a formidable obstacle to the globe- 
trotter in his travels. The distance, in these 
days of locomotives and electricity, is a trifle ; 
but unfcrtunately, or perhaps fortunately, there 
are no locom»tives in Persia, and the mention 
of electricity would convey nothing to the native 
mind. Not only are there no railways; there 
are scarcely any roads, and travelling has to be 
done for the most part by the primitive method 
of putting your baggage on one mule and your- 
self on another. So it happensthat any traveller 
who intends to make his way to Russia from the 
Persian Gulf must be prepared to lose much 
time and to endure a great deal of discomfort. 
Nor must he imagine that he can travel in 
Persia when he likes any more than how he 
likes, for after the early spring no day marches 
can be indulged in on account of the heat. 
Travelling has to be done at night, resting by 
day. 

The best time to visit Persia is between the 


I. 


months of October and April. It is true that 
during this time the famous rose-gardens are 
desolate, but, on the other hand, the sun is not 
at its fiercest, and the various insect pests which 
seem to have a special preference for Persia 
stay snug in their winter quarters. At this 
season the climate is one of the finest in the 
world. On the high tableland, which forms the 
greater part of the country, the air invigorates 
like champagne, and the sun shines almost with- 
out intermission. ‘The rainfall of Persia is a 
mere trifle, and day follows day of glorious, un- 
interrupted radiance. 

Aware of these facts I started from Bombay 
in November, after a week or two spent in pre- 
parations, for a journey of a couple of months 
through a more or less desolate and sparsely- 
populated country is not to be undertaken too 
lightly. It does not do to pack as one would do 
if about to travel in railway trains and stay at 
hotels. The journey is arduous ; the traveller 
must carry all the luxuries and many of the 
necessaries he requires. He must be prepared 
to face wet and cold and the most inhospitable 
resting-places ; he must arrange to obtain money 
at various points; he must take at least one 
servant, and, unless he knows the language, he 
must see to it that he is not left an unintelligible 
stranger in a strange land. These provisions 
being made, he is free to set sail up the Persian 
Gulf on the beginning of his long journey. It 
is at this stage of the proceedings that I will 
begin my personal narrative. 

My trip began at 3.45 a.m. on a delicious 
Indian autumn day, and a few hours later I had 
collected my two Indian servants, my Afghan 
interpreter, and my luggage, and was aboard the 
British India steamer which was to take me to 
the Persian Gulf. My retinue was entirely 
Oriental with one exception—a notable one. 
Throughout my travels I had with me, as 
always, a faithful little companion in the person 
of my small Scotch terrier, Mr. Stumps, who 
proved a more devoted friend than most men or 
women, 
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must undergo the 
period of quaran- 
tine before they 
can land, and 
sometimes have to 
spend weary days 
on desolate little 
islands near their 
destination. But 
the native popula- 
tion is examined 
in a different way. 
Before the sailing 
of the ship they are 
admitted pell-mell 
into a large shed, 
and there quickly 
passed before the 
examining officer, 
who gives them 
their certificate of 
health. It would 
be too laborious a 
proceeding to sign 
a paper for each 
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Before we were all safely stowed on board 
there was an important preliminary to be gone 
through—medical inspection. In England we 
little realize the conditions of the East, and one 
of the things we are ignorant of is the terrible 
scourge under which for the last eleven years 
India has suffered utter devastation. In 1895 
there was no plague in India. It was in 1896 
that the hand of this “ black death ” was first put 
stealthily forth and snatched away two thousand 
lives. Since then its grip on the country has 
strengthened fearfully every year. In 1897 over 
fifty thousand died. In 1go1 the figures had - 
gone up to two hundred and eighty -two 
thousand. In 1903 they had leapt to eight 
hundred and fifty-three thousand five hundred 
and eighty. In 1904, from January to May 
alone, the deaths were eight hundred and two 
thousand, and during the year over a million 
people fell beneath this pestilence; so 
mysterious, so sudden, so unpreventable has 
been its course. Since 1904 the figures have 
fallen, but India is still in the hands of the 
plague. Other countries are fighting to keep 
themselves free from it, and so it happens 
that no one from India is allowed to land on a 
foreign shore, such as Persia, unless he can show 
a clean bill of health and unless he has been 
long enough away from India to allow the 
disease to appear if it lurked anywhere in his 
system. White people can usually obtain a 
private pass to clear them; but even whites 
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{Photo, individual, and 
those who know 
the Indian native will understand the futility 
and danger of entrusting such a paper to his 
hands, so a different method is adopted. By 
the side of the inspecting medical officer lies a 
rubber stamp, such as is used for marking papers 
in an office or periodicals in a public library, 
and as he is passed each man puts out his hand 
and his certificate of health is stamped thereon. 
A difficulty arises about babies, whose hands are 
too small to be stamped, so they have to be 
endorsed in the middle of the back ! 

To see the mob of humanity which pours 
forth when this crowd of “stamped” natives 
is let loose is interesting and exciting, for with 
one accord they make a dash for the boat, in 
order to secure the most favourable places on 
that deck on which they will spend their lives 
for the next few days. The favourite positions, I 
may mention, are those nearest the engines, where 
they will be warm and have a pleasant smell of 
oil to soothe their nostrils during the voyage. 

Travelling on the same ship with natives is 
not an enviable proceeding. As was once said 
of another outlandish race, “ Manners they have 
none, and their customs are beastly.” More- 
over, every individual one of them will be prac- 
tically certain to be seasick. Nor is a native a 
person of such self-restraint that he hides his 
agony and is quiet under affliction ; he likes to 
let other people know that he is in trouble, and 


. the consequence is that as soon as the ship 


begins to move a little uneasily there are evident 
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signs that the native population is itself by no 
means at ease. 

Shortly after we reached the open sea I saw 
the younger of my two servants, Krishna, look- 
ing somewhat pensive, and I asked him what 
was the matter. ‘Sahib, this ship is not sober ; 
it has had too much wine,” said he, and with 
this complaint retired and was seen no more for 
several days. 

From Bombay a British India boat travels up 
the coast of India to Karachi, and the voyage in 
my case was an uneventful one. One sleeps on 
deck, of course, and the inconveniences that 


not wonder. It is a rocky bay with a barren 
coast, where nothing green can grow. There is 
nothing but the beach for it to grow on, for the 
town swarms along the little strip which lies 
between the sea and the cliffs behind. Right 
and left there tower great forts, guarding the 
approach to the harbour, which is the sole 
asset that Muskat possesses, and from which it 
derives its international importance. Beyond 
the lofty forts, on the outermost promontory of 
the harbour, a curious sight strikes the eye. All 
over the bare face of the’rock appear huge 
white names in letters sometimes many feet, 


THE PROMONTORY AT MUSKAT—THE SAILORS OF VISITING SHIPS, BEING PROHIBITED FROM LANDING AT THE TOWN, AMUSE 


From a) THEMSELVES BY CARVING THR NAMES OF THEIR VESSELS ON THE ROCKS. 
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attend this proceeding are numerous. Ships’ * high. ‘ H.M.S. Argonaut,” “H.M.S. Osprey,” 


blankets are of a size obviously not meant for 
an adult man, and the manipulation of two or 
three of them so that they keep together and 
cover one during the night is a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty. Moreover, the passion for 
“swabbing the deck” which possesses the 
average sailor or his superiors becomes very 
annoying when it is indulged in before 
5.30 a.m. and you happen to be in the way 
of the swabbers. 

From Karachi we struck across to the capital 
of the territory of Oman in Arabia, Muskat— 
which is not the place the grapes come from. 
Nothing comes from Muskat except people who 
had visited it, and when yo go there you do 


and many another name of a ship of His 
Majesty’s Navy and of vessels from other lands 
stand out in bold white lettering as a record of 
their visits and sojourn in this desolate. spot. 
Poor Jack! These are monuments not only to 
his presence, but to the fact, as Lord ‘Curzon 
says, that, owing to his reputation—deserved or 
undeserved—for getting into scrapes on shore, 
he is not allowed to range the town of Muskat 
at his pleasure, and so his only amusement is 
the decoration of its outer precincts—truly a 
generous return for its somewhat inhospitable 
treatment. 

It is worth while taking a stroll through the 
bazaars and_little.narrow stréets’ that lie close 
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A STREET IN MUSKAT — “' MANY ARE LITTLE MORE THAN PASSAGES, RUDELV 
ROOFED IN.” 
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under the frowning cliffs. 
than passages, sometimes rudely roofed in. 
This is done with a purpose, for Muskat has 


anunenviable name 
for the fierce heat 
which beats down 
from the sky and 
back from the walls 
of rock, till the 
barren, shut-in spot 
becomes a huge 
oven, and a shady 
spot is a thing to 
be eagerly sought 
for. 

There is only 
one walk, and I 
dutifully walked it, 
being rewarded for 
my pains by a sight 
of the way the cows 
live in this out-of- 
the-way corner; for 
cows there are, de- 
spite the fact that 


Many are little more 


there is no grass or vegetation of any 
kind. How, then, do they live? 
Among other things—on fish! The 
swarthy Arab who walks the little lanes 
thinks it no curious sight to see a cow 
calmly munching at a large heap of a 
species of small whitebait, which, by 
the way, must have a rather distressing 
effect upon the flavour of the milk. 
Some specially favoured animals live 
on imported food ; but this costs money, 
and there is a disposition in the East 
as far as possible to do without what 
costs money. 

From Muskat the course lies first 
due north, and then, turning the corner 
of Arabia, the Persian Gulf itself is 
entered. Here we are in_ historic 
waters, and from the earliest times the 
stories of mariners and traders have 
told us strange tales of these long, 
inhospitable lines of coast. 

Straight opposite, as the Gulf is 
entered, there lies Bandar Abbas, a 
modern town, situated within a mile 
or so of the ruins of the world-famous 
Ormuz. 

It is difficult to imagine that the 
long, low line of little mud - huts, 
shown in the photograph which I 
took,- was once a_ splendid city, 
famed by writer and poet for its 
luxury and magnificence, and yet 
this is a city of which Thomas Her- 


bert said in 1627: “The laborious Portugal 
brought it to that perfection as it became 
the stable glory of the Eastern world”; and 
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Tavernier : “ The Portugals being masters of the 
island, from an ill-built city rear’d it to that 
height of magnificence which that nation 
admires ; so that the very bars of their doors 
and windows were all gilt. The fortress was a 
noble thing, and in good repair; and they had 
also a stately church dedicated to the Virgin, 
where they were also wont to walk.” I went 
over the “fortress,” a poor, desolate mass of 
ruined walls and gaping dungeons, which spoke 
more eloquently than Ecclesiastes of the vanity 
of all the glory and magnificence of this world. 

This part of the Persian Gulf has an un- 
pleasant reputation for its noxious heat. Unlike 
the transitory works of man, the climate does 
not change with the centuries, and in the days of 
its great reputation there were as many bodily 
difficulties of this kind to contend with as to- 
day. Cornelius le Bruyn, speaking of the heat, 
said: “It is sometimes insupportable ; and I 
have been assured that it has even melted seal- 
ing-wax. In this ex- 


tropic heat. It first appears as some creature of 
the imagination or some vision in a fantastic 
mirage ; but go up to it, touch it, bathe in it, it still 
remains, and once its waters are tasted the secret 
is solved—it is a river of salt. Talking about 
tivers, I saw four different-coloured streams 
during my travels. First, of course, the ordinary 
stream of water; then this white river of salt. A 
little higher up on the mainland I came across a 
hot torrent of green water gushing from beneath 
a cliff and carrying with it, as it bubbled over 
pink rocks, black lumps of bitumen. And 
lastly, at Baku, in Southern Russia, the curious 
sight met my eyes of a fountain of oil spraying 
into the air, falling, and running away in a sickly 
black stream. 

The other point of interest about Kishm is 
that at the north-western end of the island is 
the sole piece of British territory in the Persian 
Gulf, where are the ruins of the barracks in 
which—until the climate showed that their 


tremity they throw off 
all their upper — gar- 
ments, and cause them- 
selves to be sprinkled 
over with water. Our 
interpreter has a well, 
in which he passes a 
great part of the day.” 

One of the unplea- 
sant features of the 
climate of the Persian 
Gulf is the hot blast of 
that wind they call the 
shimal, and the terrible 
dust - storms which it 
raises. All things con- 
sidered, I think there 
was some excuse for 
Dr. Fryer’s sailors, 


—— 


who, in 1670, “stigma- 
tized this place, for 
its excessive heat, with this sarcastical saying, 
‘That there was but an inch-deal betwixt 
Gomberoon and h——.’” The same idea has 
given rise to the story told me by a resident, 
that after digging one well near the Residency 
they were afraid to dig any more for fear they 
should tap the lower regions! Luckily we were 
not favoured with a sample of the sémai/, and it 
was in the glorious heat of a Gulf winter that we 
coasted up the desert shores of the island of 
Kishm on our road to Bushire. 

There are two particular points of interest 
about Kishm. First there are its salt caves, 
from which struggles slowly to the sea a curious 
white river, glistening in the sunlight for all the 


world like ice and snow in the midst of this 
Vol. xix.—44, 
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THE ONLY PIECE OF BRITISH TERRITORY IN THE PERSIAN GULF. 
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presence was impossible—there lived a little 
British garrison. Now there is nothing to see 
there but the little white-walled graveyard, the 
inscriptions on whose tombs commemorate the 
white men and white women who lived and died 
in this desolate spot for the Crown and for the 
“ Company.” 

From Bassidu I crossed to the islands of 
Bahrein. From these islands, insignificant little 
dots though they be, there pours every year a 
stream of gems, which, leaving their desolate 
home on the sun-scorched shores of Arabia, are 
exalted to adorn the fingers or clasp the necks of 
the beautiful women of the world ; for here are 
the great pearl fisheries which rival those of 
Ceylon, and make (Babrein,a [place not only of 
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political, but of great commercial importance. 
In the East there is little aptitude for innova- 
tion, and to-day the diver descends to the pearl 
beds exactly as he did hundreds of years ago, 
when the first traders found that wealth could 
be drawn from these waters. The sea is so 
shallow that it is impossible to approach the 
shore closely even in the lightest boat. To 
avoid a long. and unpleasant wade, there is 
employed a magnificent race of donkeys, which 
Nature has kindly ordained should flourish in 
this spot, and on to one of which the traveller 
is transferred far from shore. It is a novel 
sensation to find yourself a quarter of a mile out 
at sea aboard a donkey, over the movements of 
which you have little control. In addition to 
the discomfort of the so-called saddle on which 
the unfortunate traveller has to sit, there is 
the perplexity which arises from the peculiar 
method of guiding the beasts. They are not 
intended to answer the rein, and unless one has 
first ascertained that a blow on the right side of 


glories, desolated though they might be, I had 
so long and eagerly desired to see for myself. 
Bushire is mostly sea-front—a long parade, 
looking over the narrow strip of sand which runs 
down to the calm, glistening sea. All along 
these sands in the early morning one can see the 
native washerwomen at their work in the little 
pools left by the receding tide, and one can hear 
the constant beating by which they clean—and 
generally manage to destroy—the clothes en- 
trusted to them. There, too, play in the 
sunshine little groups of children just like our 
own street arabs, except that these are real Arabs. 
Along the parade, moreover, it was my fate to 
see a portion of the Persian army passing in all 
its pomp. It was a curious sight. On cere- 
monial occasions, such as that on which 
I was favoured by the sight of it, the 
army is dressed more or less alike and 
walks most correctly in single file, irresistibly 
suggesting a serious game of follow-my-leader. 
But I was also lucky enough to see the army on 
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the head causes the animal to go to the left, one 
on the left sends it to the right, and one on top 
of the head generally stops it altogether, one is 
apt to go, not where one wishes, but where the 
donkey’s fancy takes it. 

After a short voyage from Bahrein, Bushire 
was reached, and here I at last found myself at 
the gates of the land whose history had so 
greatly appealed to my imagination, and whose 


SERIOUS GAME OF FOLLOW-MY-LEADER.” [Photo. 


a march. It was just before I entered Shiraz, 
and for the last three miles of the march we 
passed the Persian soldiery ; not that there were 
very many, but that they were in such extra- 
ordinary order. There must have been about 
four hundred of them, and I regret that I cannot 
give any particulars as to the formation of their 
advance, for to the outward eye there was none. 
Little groups,,of ;two_or jthreé | wandered by at 
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irregular intervals, sometimes morosely plodding 
along, sometimes tnlivening, or depressing, their 
companions by singing at the top of their voices 
the peculiar, monotonous cadences of the Kast. 
‘Their appearance was almost as extraordinary as 
their order of march. ‘There seemed to be no 
particular species of uniform, the dress being 
more or less left to the individual—a solution of 
the difficulty pleasing alike to the authorities 
and to the soldier. The skin of the army was 
uniformly brown; but there similarity ended, 


autumn day, the open road stretching before 
me across the brown desert to the dim pink 
hills which fringed the horizon and formed the 
southern border of the huge tableland which has 
been the scene of such great events in history. 
I shall never forget the long, tantalizing wait for 
the mules that, with Persian punctuality, at last 
came up, half-a-dozen hours late, just as night was 
closing down, the hills sinking into black obscurity 
and the long expanse of wilderness fading into 
a misty, desolate eternity of dusk. Nor shall 
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and there could be seen every variety of beard, 
moustache, and clean-shaven face; coarse blue 
cotton tunics, sometimes plain, sometimes slashed 
with red, now worn open to show a brawny chest, 
now carefully buttoned up ; trousers of every hue 
and texture ; and the matter of stockings, socks, 
or nothing at all was entirely one of personal 
taste. Some had rifles, some had not, and the 


whole affair gave one the impression of a huge . 


go-as-you-please picnic. I saw only one officer, 
and he was quite out of sight of his army, 
kissing another gentleman good-bye; his general 
appearance was quite smart, the more so in 
contrast to that of his disreputable-looking 
troops. Appearances, however, are not every- 
thing, and the raw material of: the Persian army 
—the man himself—is a fine specimen of 
humanity, and could, with proper training, very 
probably make a useful soldier. 

The chief caravan route from south to north 
starts from Shif, a little desolate place across an 
inlet of the sea from Bushire, on the borders of 
the Gulf, and there I found myself one hot 
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I forget the march that followed—the utter 
feeling of helplessness when, at the crash of a 
tin falling from one of the loads, every mule 
bolted into the desert and was only recovered 
after patient and prolonged search ; the peculiar 
hypnotic influence of the Eastern night and the 
monotonous plodding across the sandy plain to 
the tune of the tinkling mule-bells and the 
shuffling feet ; and the great white moon that 
soon rose, throwing the jagged hills into 
black relief and bathing the great sea of 
sand in its silver radiance. On we plodded 
hour after hour, until at last, dead tired, we 
rode into our first camping-ground, Khushab, a 
mere blot of black-outlined trees on the dim 
sameness all round. It was one o’clock in the 
morning, and we poor, weary souls were scarcely 
equal to even the hasty camp arrangements 
which had to be made that night. At last it 
was done, however, and after a hasty gnaw at a 
mutton-bone—I had had practically nothing to 
eat since morning—I slunk shivering into bed. 
My long journey was fairly commenced. 


(To be continued.) 


THE BOY WHO RAN AWAY. 
By R. L. C. Morrison. 


The author is a well-known South Wales journalist, and here relates the experiences which 

befell him when, as a boy, he ran away from home with the idea of going to sea and leading a 

life of adventure. One week of varied adventures afloat and ashore, however, more than satisfied 
him, and he returned home a sadder and wiser youth. 


ITH an imagination fired by the 
H reading of stories of the Dick 
Turpin and Claude Duval type, I, 
more than twenty years ago, left 
" the parental roof one July morning 
determined to make my way to the nearest 
Royal dockyard — Pembroke Dock — seventy 
miles away from Oystermouth (more popularly 
known to-day as the 
Mumbles), a small fishing 
village near Swansea, where 
I then lived. I was sixteen 
years old, and, possessed 
by the all-engrossing idea 
of going to sea, I had 
decided that the easiest 
and safest way of gratifying 
my ambition would be to 
join Her Majesty’s Navy, 
or, failing that, to resort 
to the stratagems of the 
stowaway. 

At the time I was en- 
gaged in the humble capa- 
city of office boy to the 
local collector of income-tax 
at Swansea, receiving for 
my services the magnificent 
remuneration of five shil- 
lings per week. Neither the 
duties nor the emoluments 
of my appointment, how- 
ever, possessed any charms 
for my wild and roving 
spirit, and I chafed to be 
free from such prosaic en- 
vironments. My heart leapt 
within me at the daring 
deeds by sea and land of 
which I read day by day 
in my favourite crimson- 
backed papers, and for a 
month before the actual 
accomplishment of my pur- 
pose I plotted secretly as 
to ways and means. 


had to pay my railway fare between Oyster- 
mouth and Swansea, it will be obvious that I 
had very little capital to play with. In fact, by 
the time I had paid for my ticket and various 
other necessaries, I usually had something like 
eightpence in hand. My first thought was to 
take train for Pembroke Dock, but as I found 
that that would cost me six shillings I abandoned 
the idea, eventually deciding 
that the best course, and the 
one most in keeping with 
the enterprise I was about 
to embark upon, would be 
to walk it, taking with me 
as much money as I could 
possibly scrape together. 

Having settled this point, 
I fixed the date of my 
clandestine departure from 
home—a Monday in the 
middle of July, 1885. Well 
do I recollect the fitful 
slumbers of the Sunday 
night: how I woke again 
and again with a start after 
feverish dreams of  ship- 
wreck, desert islands, 
savages, and a variety of 
other incidents of a similar 
character. My plan was to 
leave the house as if I were 
going to catch the train as 
usual, a proceeding on my part 
which I rightly argued would dis- 
arm any suspicion as to my sub- 
sequent movements. I was most 
anxious that nothing should occur 
to prevent me from getting clear 
away without interruption or inter- 
ference. 

After a hasty breakfast I made 
a surreptitious expedition to the 
pantry, and in the temporary 
absence of the cook stuffed my 
pockets with a _ miscellaneous 
variety of cold viands, dry bread 


Considering that out 
of my princely salary I 
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thus equipped, and with the large sum of five 
shillings and fourpence secreted in my waist: 
coat pocket, I started off on what subsequently 
proved to be a most memorable journey. 

Instead of going to the station as usual that 
morning I struck off in quite another direction, 
making for the cliffs, which would, if strictly 
followed, eventually bring me to Pembroke 
Dock. My first intention was to stick closely 
to the coast-line all the way down, so that I 
should run no risk of losing my way, but after 
the opening day’s walk I gave up this course 
as impracticable, and 
struck out across coun- 
try in order to reach 
the main road. 

All day long I walked 
with feverish haste, 
anxious to put as great 
a distance between my- 
self and home as pos- 
sible ; and when even- 
ing came I found my- 
self right away down 
the Gower coast at a 
little hamlet called 
Llanmaddock, = which 
boasted of a solitary 
inn known as the 


Farmers’ Arms. Here, CA!NE® SOME NoroxieTy ows 
i. , THE PRINCE OF WAL! 

footsore and aching, 

and with a terrific 


hunger to appease-—the purloined provisions of 
the morning had long ago been consumed—I 
pitched my tent, and without a thought as to 
the cost ordered a supper of bacon and eggs, tea 
and dry toast, to which I did more than justice. 


THE FARMERS’ ARMS AT LLANMADDOCK, 
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POPULARLY KNOWN TO-DAY AS THE MUMBLES, 


FROM WHICH HE STARTED ON TIE ADVENTUROUS JOURNEY HERE DESCRIBED, (Photo. 


The Farmers’ Arms was evidently the popular 
rendezvous of the village, for whilst I was at 
supper-- which, by the way, I took in the kitchen, 
this part of the house also serving as the bar— 
one man after another dropped in, until the 
large, low-ceilinged room was filled with a strange 
mixture of weather-beaten fishermen and horny- 
handed sons of the plough, to whom I was 
evidently a subject of considerable curiosity, 
judging from the frankly inquisitive manner in 
which they regarded me. I sat at a small table 
in one corner, whilst the other customers lounged 
on settles round the 
sides, or on great cum- 
bersome forms drawn 
up to the fireplace. 

Whether it was the 
effect of the strongly- 
brewed tea, which after 
my hard walking I 
found extremely com- 
forting and exhilarating, 
or merely the genial 
atmosphere of my sur- 
roundings, I do not 
know, but I felt ima 
mood for practical jok- 
ing, and without stop- 
ping to think of the 
absurdity of such a 
thing I calmly in- 
formed the assembled 
company that I was engaged in a walking 
challenge with the Prince of Wales (now 
our gracious King), with whom I had made a 
wager for one hundred pounds to walk from 
Swansea to Liverpool. in, four days! Open- 
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mouthed those simple country-folk swallowed 
my exaggerations ; in fact, they hung upon my 
every utterance with an eagerness which at this 
distance of time I cannot help regarding as 
pathetic. In what was undoubtedly bombastic 
language I dilated upon my personal acquaint- 
ance with the Prince of Wales, and how His 
Royal Highness had presented me with a re- 
volver to safeguard me on my journey. ‘To give 
colour to this statement I produced a fairly good 
revolver, a weapon with which I had a year 
previously succeeded in shooting a hole through 
the middle of my left hand, and pointed it 
ominously at the company. The landlady was 
quick to notice what 1 was about, and before I 
was aware of her intentions she had made a run 
towards me and seized the unloaded fire-arm, 
wrenching it violently from me. 

“It’s not loaded,” I exclaimed, as she took 
off her apron and proceeded to wrap it round 
the weapon. 

“Never mind; I will keep it for you till the 
morning,” she replied, and, going over to an old- 
fashioned chest of drawers, she tucked it away 
out of sight, apron and all, locking the drawer 
and putting the key in her pocket. 

Many were the questions put to me that night 
about my supposed wager with Royalty, and I 
blush now to think of the imaginative embellish- 
ments with which I replied to my interrogators. 

After I had made this startling announcement 
{ observed two or three of the company steal 
out of the room, only to return in a few minutes 
accompanied by others. Evidently they had 
gone forth to spread my fame abroad, for by 
nine o’clock the Farmers’ Arms was packed to 
suffocation, whilst I was regarded as a wonderful 
hero, whom everyone present wished to treat to 
pints and “blues” of the house’s best home- 
brewed. Only my plea of teetotalism saved me 
from the consequences which would certainly 
have resulted had I accepted the proffered 
hospitality. 

‘Towards ten o'clock, being extremely tired, 
I signified my intention of retiring and asked the 
landlady to show me t» my room, which I reached 
by means of very narrow and precipitous stairs. 
Regrets were freely expressed by the company 
at my departure, but I pacified them with the 
statement that I had to make an early start in 
the morning. 

My slumbers were dreamless, and I awoke 
refreshed in body and mind. The sun was 
streaming into my diminutive bed.chamber, and 
I crossed over the uncarpeted floor to throw up 
the window. No sooner did I appear at the 
casement than a resounding cheer went up from 
below. I looked out and saw with swelling 
pride that quite a crowd had gathered in the 


yard beneath my window. My fame, gained 
the previous night, was evidently of a substantial 
character ; at any rate, it had not evaporated 
with the coming of the morning, and I felt 
extremely flattered at these marked attentions. 

When I came down to the kitchen I found 
quite a recherché breakfast prepared for me, but 
I was not to eat it in solitary loneliness, for as 
many of my new friends as could squeeze them- 
selves in had ensconced themselves in the 
kitchen to watch the “ Prince’s friend” break 
his fast. 

When I had polished off something like half a 
pound of home-cured bacon, three eggs, several 
slices of toast, and a similar quantity of home- 
made bread with creamy butter and native-made 
jam, the whole washed down with sundry cups 
of excellent tea, I, with just five shillings and 
fourpence in my possession, called for my bill. 
What it would amount to I had no idea ; this 
was the first place away from home at which I 
had ever stayed on my own account, and I am 
afraid my notions about such things were rather 
vague. At all events, I felt sure that it would 
not absorb all my capital, and in this respect 
I was right, for my total indebtedness to the 
Farmers’ Arms only came to two shillings and 
ninepence, a ridiculously inadequate sum, con- 
sidering what I had eaten. Whether the landlady 
regarded the mere fact of such a distinguished 
personage as myself honouring her humble 
dwelling — and thereby attracting a record 
number of customers—as a sufficient recom- 
pense for what I had been supplied with, I don’t 
know. Anyhow, I paid my bill, had my cherished 
revolver restored to me, and then set out once 
more upon my journey. 

My appearance outside the inn was the signal 
for quite an ovation. 

“Three cheers for the Royal walker!” cried 
somebody, and the thrice-repeated hurrahs rang 
out clear and strong on the morning air. 

Blushing with pride, and feeling not a little 
embarrassment and perhaps a little shame, I 
bowed my acknowledgments, and setting my 
arms after the fashion of professional pedestrians 
swung boldly out of the yard. But I had not 
gone half-a-dozen strides before someone in the 
crowd shouted out, ‘Weigh his boots !” 

It was an original idea, and seemed to take 
the fancy of those present, for before I could 
realize exactly what it meant I was caught by 
the shoulders by a couple of men and gently 
placed in a sitting posture on the roadside, 
whilst several members in the crowd, with 
nimble fingers, began to unlace my boots. I 
offered no objection, and the next moment saw 
my boots, a very ordinary pair, being borne 
away in triumph to(the scales at the rear of the 
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inn. With mechanical precision each boot was 
weighed and then reverently returned to me, 
and laced up by the same men who had taken 
the liberty of removing them. 

Even this incident did not serve to quench 
the enthusiasm of some of 
my admirers, at least a score 
of whom followed me out of 
the village for a distance 
of two or three miles, urging 
me on with encouraging 
words and spasmodic cheers. 


“1 SWUNG BOLDLY OUT OF THE VARD.” 


When at length my friends of a night did 
leave me, and I had got well out of their sight, 
Isat down on the brow of a hill to consider 
the situation. I was desirous of breaking away 
from the coast-line, as I had come to the con- 
clusion that a good deal of time would be saved, 
not to mention hard walking and fatigue, if I got 
on to the turnpike road. I determined that I 
would do so, and having made this alteration 
in my itinerary proceeded to write a letter to my 
parents. I had: thoughtfully provided myself 
with a little stationery before leaving home, also 
the necessary postage-stamps ; and I wrote to 
the effect that I was on my way to Liverpool, 
where I purposed taking ship for America. By 
the time they received this epistle, I added, I 
should be beyond their reach. My idea was to 
throw them off the scent, but, as subsequent 
events proved, this letter was the means of 
putting them—unsuccessfully, it is true—upon 


my track, for immediately upon receipt of it my 
father, observing the postmark, set out, accom- 
panied by a couple of friends, for Llanmaddock, 
and in the course of his quest called at the 
Farmers’ Arms, where the whole history of my 
previous night’s 
escapade was re- 
lated to them by 
the garrulous land- 
lady, who, as may 
be imagined, was 
greatly surprised 
and shocked to 
learn the true story 
of the youth who 
had posed as the 

friend of the 

Prince of Wales. 

By the time 
the search party 
reached Llan- 
maddock I was 
in Llanelly, in 

Carmarthenshire. 

I arrived there 

about tea - time 
on ‘Tuesday and 
did not leave again 
until Thursday 
morning. 

One of the first 
places I visited was 
the reading - room 
of the Athenzeum. 
I wanted to see the 
papers, for I felt 
instinctively that I 
should find some 
reference to my dis- 
appearance in the Welsh journals, my family 
being very well known in the Swansea district. 
Nor was 1 mistaken, for under the heading, 
“Strange Disappearance of a Youth,” I read 
how I had suddenly vanished from my parents’ 
home without leaving any clue to my where- 
abouts (this was, of course, before my letter had 
been received),.and soon. The matter, I further 
gathered, had been placed in the hands of the 
police, and I was being actively searched for. 
My photograph was also being circulated, 
together with a minute description of my 
personal attire and general appearance. 

Needless to say, this information was some- 
what discomforting to me; although I had com- 
mitted no crime, I felt I was a fugitive from 
justice. Evidently a hue and cry had been 
raised, and I made up my mind to elude 
capture if possible. The knowledge of this 
information -had, the effect for the time being of 
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altering my plans and diverting me from my 
original intention of proceeding direct to Pem- 
broke Dock. It occurred to me that if I could 
get away to sea from Llanelly it would remove 
all possibility of my being caught by either 
police or friends, and I decided to go down to 
the local docks early the next morning and see 
what I could find in the way of a ship. 

Leaving the Athenzum, I cast about me for 
a lodging for the night. I had exactly two 
shillings and sevenpence left, which I deemed it 
wise to husband as much as possible. As I 
walked along the busy streets I cogitated as to 
how I could save my money. A couple of 
pennyworth of biscuits and cheese must suffice 
for tea, whilst a sixpenny bed would be the 
most I could afford. 

I confess that it was not with- 
out a certain amount of timidity 
that I walked abroad that evening. 
I was only a matter of twelve 
miles by rail from Swansea, and 
if news of my escapade had 
officially reached the  Llanelly 
police it was quite within the 
bounds of possibility that I might 
be captured at any moment by a 
vigilant man in blue. 

Proceeding along the Llanelly 

_ Streets with an alert eye for suit- © 
able lodgings, my attention was 
attracted by a card in the window —\ 
of a large building—“ Seamen’s 
Lodgings.” This was just the 
place for me, I thought, and I 
knocked at the front door, which 
was promptly opened by a big, 
burly woman, evidently the 
proprietress of the  establish- 
ment. 

“Can I have a bed here?” I inquired, meekly. 

The red-faced woman eyed me quizzically for 
a few moments, and then to my _ surprise 
exclaimed, somewhat testily, “No, you can’t; 
we don’t take ’em in so young,” and shut the 
door in my face. 

Annoyed and hurt by this rebuff, I continued 
my search for a resting-place, and presently 
found myself in Water Street, a thoroughfare of 
small but respectable-looking houses. Closely I 
scanned each window for apartment cards. 
There seemed to be none, so at random I 
knocked at the door of a house in the middle 
of the street, determined to take the bull by the 
horns and find a bed without more ado. The 
door was opened by a tidily-dressed woman, a 
typical artisan’s wife. 

Did she let beds? I asked ; or, if not, could 
she direct me to someone who did ? 
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To my joy, she told me she had a bed to 
spare, which I could have for sixpence. I paid 
her in advance and was shown upstairs to a 
small but comfortable room. Tired out with 
my peregrinations, 1 was soon undressed and 
between the blankets. 

I was early astir the next morning; it was 
striking eight as I came downstairs, and I would 
have passed out into the street there and then 
had not the landlady anticipated me with an 
invitation to stay and have a cup of tea, an offer 
which I only too gladly accepted. With the tea 
she very kindly gave me several slices of liberally- 
buttered Welsh ‘ bakestone” cake, an article of 
food specially indigenous to the Principality. 
As I finished the meal I asked her what I owed 
her. 

“Oh, nothing; you're quite 
welcome,” she replied, cheerily, 
and I left her humble roof full of 
heartfelt gratitude for such sym- 
pathy and kindly interest. 

With a quick step I made my 
way down to the docks, anxious 
to get away as soon as possible. 
There were several vessels in the 
harbour, loading and unloading, 
and I noticed that the majority of 
the men on board were foreigners. 
I first of all picked out the English 
ships, and, stepping aboard, in- 
quired for the skipper and point- 
blank asked for a berth. One 
captain put some awkward ques- 
tions to me—what was my name, 
where I came from, did my 
parents know of my intentions, 
and so on. To all this cross- 
examination I gave fictitious re- 
plies, but it was no good ; he did 
not require any hands, and advised me, for my 
own good, to give up the idea of going to sea. 

Another skipper promptly ordered me off his 
vessel and refused to listen to what I had to say ; 
while a third, a little more polite, told me that 
on his next voyage from Llanelly he should 
require a cabin-boy, if I cared to wait until then 
—about two months hence ! 

Suddenly the idea flashed across my mind: 
Why not stow away on board one of these 
vessels? I decided that I would, but at the 
same time felt it would have to be in a foreign 
ship, for the reason that I dared not show 
myself aboard the English ones I had just 
left. My selection fell. upon a French bar- 
quentine of about three hundred tons burden, 
called the Sé Mark. which I found had just 
completed loading with coal for Bordeaux. 
Judging from the activity onboard, she was on 
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the point of sailing. In the midst of the excite- 
ment I quietly made my way on board—an easy 
task, as she lay close to the side of the dock, 
with a broad plank thrown out. No one seemed 
to notice me, and with as much unconcern as 
possible I made my way below, entered the 
captain’s cabin, and, without a thought as to 
the seriousness of what I was doing, secreted 
myself in a big empty locker. The atmosphere 
was somewhat confined when I closed the lid 
altogether, which I was obliged to do whenever 
I heard anyone approaching. When the coast 
was clear, however, I prised the lid open a few 
inches, and held it in position with my hands in 
order to obtain some much-needed fresh air. 
Obviously no one had observed me, otherwise I 
should not be allowed to remain where I was. 

I was just ‘beginning to congratulate myself 
upon the success of my exploit when I heard 
heavy footsteps coming down the cabin stairs, 
and the next moment someone entered, and, to 
my ‘horror, took a seat on the identical locker in 
which I lay concealed! I was nearly stifled for 
want of air, and I was almost on the point of 
suffocation when the captain—for it was he— 
rose and left the cabin, thus giving me an 
opportunity of 3 
inhaling some 
oxygen. It ap- 
peared that the 
“old man” had 
come down to 
sign his- sailing 
papers, which 
accounted for 
his brief stay 
below. His op- 
portune return 
to the deck wasa 
vast relief to me, 
and in my ex- 
tremity for air I 
popped my head 
and shoulders 
out of the locker, 
and remained in 
this position 
until I again 
heard someone 
making way in 
my direction. 
There were two 
of them this 
time, and both 
entered thecabin 
and_ began chat- 
tering away in 
French, not a 


word of which 
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I understood. Fortunately, neither of them 
sat on my locker on this occasion, so that 
by a series of surreptitious movements I was 
able to obtain the necessary amount of fresh 
air to prevent any unpleasant consequences. 
The two men soon left, and then from the deck 
I heard orders being shouted in all directions. 
Then, presently, an English voice reached me ; 
but the remarks seemed rather to be addressed 
to someone on the dock side than to those 
aboard the vessel. As I afterwards learnt, 
preparations were being made for casting off the 
various ropes and getting ready to leave the 
dock, a powerful little tug being in attendance 
to tow the barquentine out into the Channel. 
The owner of the English voice, I subsequently 
discovered, was the pilot, and it was entirely 
due to him that I did not go to sea on that 
occasion. 

Presently the S¢ Afark began to move slowly 
through the water, and away down towards the 
ocean we went. 

Whilst secreted in the locker I had been 
debating in my mind as to the course of action 
I should pursue with regard to making my 
presence known to the captain and crew of the 
ship. That I 
must do so 
speedily or find 
another hiding- 
place, where 
fresh air would 
not be at a pre- 
mium, was self- 
evident, and as 
I knew of no 
other sanctuary 
I decided that 
upon the very 
next appearance 
of the skipper 
in the cabin I 
would come 
forth and throw 
myself upon his 
mercy. 

I had not long 
to wait before 
the opportunity 
arrived for me 
to put my plan 
into action. Two 
men entered the 
cabin. One was 
surely the cap- 
tain, I argued, 


the other pro- 
bably one of 
his mates. At 
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all events, as my position was almost unbearable, 
I determined to wait no longer, and so, without 
the slightest warning, I threw up the lid of the 
locker and jumped out like a Jack-in-the-box. 
That I surprised the captain there can be no 
doubt, but I fancy that his companion, who hap- 
pened to be the pilot, an old Scotch sea-dog, 
was the more surprised of the two. Both stared 
at me in unfeigned astonishment ; I might have 
been a ghost, to judge by the fluster into which 
my sudden appearance threw them. 

The pilot was the first to recover himself. 
With a quick movement he strode forward and 
caught me by the collar in a vice-like grip. 

“ Now, my lad,” he cried, “just explain what 
you are doing here.” Meanwhile the skipper 
was relieving his feelings in voluble French. 

“T want to go to sea, sir,” I replied, “and I 
thought I would stow away.” 


“Do you know I could hand you over to the , 


police for this?” said the pilot, fixing me with 
his steely blue eyes. 

At the mention of the word “police” I 
quailed, for was it not to escape them that I had 
played the risky ré/e of stowaway ? 

I begged him not to do this, and said I was 
willing to go ashore at once. 

“That is easier said than done, my lad,” he 
remarked, with the suspicion of a smile on his 
weather-beaten face. ‘We're out in Carmarthen 
Bay, rather far away for you to swim it; but 
never mind, you can return with me in the tug. 
Your attempt is a foolish one. Take my advice 
and give the’sea a wide berth; at any rate, if 
you must go, don’t pick a foreigner. Stick to 
your nationality and go with a British skipper.” 

I was then told to remain in the cabin until 
the pilot should come for me, which he did in 
about half an hour’s time, the vessel being by 
then well out in the bay. 

On the way back in the tug the pilot revealed 
his better nature and treated me most kindly, 
and to this day I cherish a grateful remembrance 
for his kindness to me on that occasion. I did 
not tell him the circumstances under which I 
had arrived at Llanelly, nor did he ask me; but 
he gave me some good sound advice as to my 
future conduct. 

Arrived back in Llanelly docks I was put 
ashore, and bade the old sea-dog a hearty good- 
bye. Somewhat crestfallen, I once more made 
my way into the town, and almost instinctively 
retraced my steps in the direction of Water 
Street, having decided that, as it was late in the 
day, I would stay another night at the same 
lodgings. Although surprised to see me again, 
the landlady was good enough to put me up ; 
and after some tea, for which I paid threepence, 
I went to bed early, as I was anxious to be up 


at five o’clock next morning, so as to leave the 
town without observation. 

Having paid ninepence for my bed and tea, 
I left Water Street the next morning with the 
magnificent total of one shilling and fourpence 
in my possession ; this I determined to husband 
with the greatest care, as I calculated it would 
probably be Saturday night before I reached 
Pembroke Dock. I should mention here that 
before leaving Llanelly that morning I posted a 
letter to my brother, telling him in confidence, 
and with implicit trust that he would keep my 
secret--which he did not, as the sequel will 
show—where I was bound for, and asking him 
to send some money addressed to me care of 
the Burry Port Post Office. As he would get 
my letter at noon, this, if dispatched at once, 
ought to reach me on Friday morning. 

The distance between Llanelly and Burry 
Port is only a few miles, and I took it leisurely. 
My hunger was of the keenest, and as I walked 
along the country roads in the early morning, 
meeting not a living soul until seven o’clock, I 
entered one or two gardens and took French 
leave with some of the vegetables, which I 
devoured with.a relish such as only ravenous 
hunger can give. 

About nine o’clock I came up to a small shop 
by the roadside, the window of which contained 
a curious assortment of wares: tins of biscuits, 
bales of cloth, bottles of jam, worsted yarn, and 
Welsh flannel—truly an amazing conglomeration 
of goods. : 

The biscuits appealed to me with irresistible 
force, and threepence of my store went to 
purchase half a pound. 

Like Llanelly, Burry Port has its shipping, and 
I spent the greater part of the day loitering 
about the harbour, not with the object of look- 
ing for a ship —I had abandoned that idea 
since my stowaway experience—but in order to 
kill time, for, as I anticipated the arrival of a 
letter the next morning, I could not leave the 
place that day. I went without dinner to 
economize my slender funds, but when tea-time 
came the pangs of hunger could no longer be 
resisted, and regardless of expense I entered a 
small and dingy-looking eating-house, where I 
spent eightpence. 

With just fivepence in my pocket I was per- 
force obliged to spend that night out of doors, 
unless I sought the shelter of the casual ward, 
but for various reasons I preferred the open air. 

After leaving the eating-house, feeling fairly 
well satisfied with my repast, I cast about for a 
sleeping-place. I wandered down towards the 
sand dunes, selected what I thought a likely 
spot situated between two small hillocks, and, 
collecting several handfuls of {the long green 
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rushes which grew there in profusion, made 
myself a rough sort of couch. But the night 
was chilly, July notwithstanding, and the spot 
lonely and desolate, while the eerie moaning of 
the sea got on my nerves. I made several 
efforts to get to sleep, but without success, 
and finally I rose from my rushy couch in 
despair, and wan- 
dered away town- 
ward in quest of 
fresh sleeping ac- 
commodation. 
This being my first 
night out of doors 
I had loaded my 
revolver in two 
chambers (my total 
stock of cartridges 
was four) and kept 
it handy in case of 
emergency. 
Presently the 
moon shone out, 
clear and brilliant, 
and I saw that I 
was in close proxi- 
mity to a church 
surrounded by a 
graveyard. As I 
drew nearer to it 
I suddenly thought 
of the porch and 
determined to pass 
the night here. 
Just as I was about to 
enter the churchyard 
I was overtaken by 
two men ; they were 
evidently under the influence of drink, 
for their gait was unsteady and their 
voices thick and maudlin. At sight of 
me in the moonlight they addressed me 
in language far from elegant, and as 
I took no notice of them they both 
ambled in my direction, breathing blood- 
curdling threats. I was frightened, but 
it never occurred to me to run away. 
Instead, I stopped and, pointing my re- 
volver skywards, fired the two shots in 
quick succession, The effect of this un- 
expected fusillade was magical, for the 
two men, “three sheets in the wind” as they 
undoubtedly were, ceased their menaces and, 
taking to their heels, soon disappeared from view. 
If I was frightened before I fired, my con- 
sternation was more acute afterwards, for I was 
disturbed by the alarming thought that the 
police might be informed of what had occurred, 
and in the end, by some mysterious agency— 
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exactly how it would all happen I was too 
flurried to reason out—I should be arrested and 
charged with attempted murder. This was the 
thought uppermost in my mind as I stood on 
that lonely road at midnight, grasping my still 
smoking revolver. 

The first law of Nature, however, is self- 
preservation, and 
with a haunting 
fear of the police 
I sought some spot 
where I could both 
hide and rest until 
the morning. The 
church was close 
at hand; in the 
bright moonlight it 
stood out clear and 
distinct, and, re- 
placing therevolver 
in my pocket, I 
walked quickly 
towards it. 

I pursued my 
way along the path 

to the covered 
porch-way, and, 
very weary and 
sleep - beset, in 
spite of my 
mental troubles, 
I took refuge 
under it, turned 
up my coat col- 
lar, sank upon 
the hard ground, 
and, _ pillowing 
my head upon 
my arm, was 
almost instantly 
asleep. 

When I awoke 
the next morning 
I found by my 
watch that it was 
nearly half - past 
eight. In spite of 
my hard and un- 
congenial couch I 
felt refreshed and 
heartened, and, 
quickly leaving the churchyard, I started off to 
look for the post-office, hoping that I might there 
find a letter for me, the contents of which would 
replenish my almost bankrupt exchequer. 

My expectations were realized. My younger 
brother had responded nobly to the call for 
financial succour. The postal order for half a 
crown he sent, he informed me, represented the 
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combined donations of himself and several of 
my chums, who, upon being appealed to by him, 
had turned out their pockets and contributed 
their all on my behalf. What struck me about 
the brief letter which accompanied the money— 
a characteristically boyish epistle — was the 
entire absence of any expressions of surprise or 
regret at my disappearance. Nor was there a 
word about my parents or what they thought 
of my action. 

Cashing the order there and then, I sought 
out a grocer’s shop and laid in a store of lunch 
biscuits and cheese, on which I expended six- 
pence, munching the food by way of breakfast 
as I trudged along in the direction of Car- 
marthen. In those days railway passengers for 
Carmarthen town had to change at Carmarthen 
Junction, and upon reaching this latter place 
during the afternoon I indulged in the extrava- 
gance of ‘a penny train-ride between the two 
stations—not before, however, having a narrow 
escape from capture. 

Whilst waiting at the Junction for the local 
train to Carmarthen town I espied at the end of 
the platform a Swansea detective whom I knew 
well, not only by sight, but personally. At the 
sight of him my heart leaped into my mouth, 
That I was the object of his presence at the 
Junction I had not the slightest doubt, and I 
had subsequent confirmation of this. Blindly 
I rushed into the waiting - room; it was 
empty. I looked round for a hiding - place ; 
there was none, unless I got under one of the 
long seats placed against 
the walls. Selecting the 
seat nearest the swing- 
doors, one of which opened 
back against the seat, I 
crept under it in a perfect 
panic, and drew myself as 
close to the wall as pos- 
sible. There, trembling 
and quaking, I remained 
for several minutes, during 
which my friend the 
detective actually entered 
the room, glanced casually 
round, and then, upon 
the arrival of the up Swan- 
sea train, departed. I con- 
cluded that he had been 
waiting for this train, and 
after it had gone I crept 
out from my narrow hid- 
ing-place and ventured to 
peep out along the plat- 
form, which, with the ex- 
ception of a porter or two, 
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detective had gone back to Swansea. He had, 
as I afterwards ascertained, been on the look-out 
for me at Llanelly and Carmarthen, and had just 
come up from the latter town e route for home. 
His search for me had, of course, been fruitless, 
and he was returning to report the result to 
my father. How I succeeded in escaping his 
vigilance as I did was certainly fortunate. 

Shortly afterwards the local train for Car- 
marthen came along, and, entering an empty 
carriage, I was quickly conveyed to the county 
town. From the station I walked boldly enough 
up into the main thoroughfares; I breathed with 
greater freedom now that I had seen the back 
of the detective, and presumed the search for 
me had been abandoned. 

My next objective was the village of St. 
Clears, where I arrived between seven and 
eight o'clock. As I walked through the main 
street the people stared at me curiously. No 
doubt I presented a somewhat unusual appear- 
ance. For one thing, only the uppers of my 
boots were left ; at any rate, what sole remained 
on each hung by the slenderest fastenings, 
whilst my clothes generally were conspicuously 
travel-stained, my hair was unkempt and ruffled, 
and my face blistered by the sun. The gaze of 
the natives perturbed me somewhat, and rather 
than attract more attention by going from door 
to door in search of a night’s lodging I deter- 
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mined to seek a bed farther afield. Some 
distance from the village I chanced upon a few 
small cottages, and, knocking at the door of the 
first, inquired of the old woman who answered 
my summons whether she could accommodate 
me with a bed for the night. 

She could, she said. Would I come into the 
kitchen whilst she went upstairs ‘and “ made it. 
comfortable,” as she expressed it ? 

“Hudson’s Dry Soap man slept in it last 
night,” the old dame remarked, as she proceeded 
to mount the uncarpeted stairs ; “so I know it’s 
well aired.” 

During her brief absence—evidently the pro- 
cess of making the bed comfortable was not a 


very intricate matter—I stepped about the ~ 


kitchen on tiptoe, and even ventured to open 
a cupboard next to the fireplace. A column 
of ‘“bakestone” cakes, fresh from the oven, 
reminded me that I was again hungry and 
excited my cupidity. Acting upon a sudden 
and unaccountable impulse, I hastily snatched 
one of the great round cakes and, like the thief 
I was, thrust it guiltily under my waistcoat, 
buttoning my jacket tightly over it, so that my 
chest looked as if it were disfigured by some 
huge growth. When the landlady reappeared I 
was sitting quietly on the settle by the fireside, 
with my arms folded carelessly across my swollen 
chest. 

“Will you have a cup of tea before you go 
up?” she asked me. 

Much as I should have relished it my guilty 
conscience drove me to decline ; I was afraid 
that an acceptance would mean her going to the 
cupboard’ from which I had helped myself to 
her “ bakestone ” cakes, and then my crime would 
be detected. 

“No, thank you,” I stammered, getting red 
in the face in spite of violent efforts to maintain 
my normal colouring. ‘I am very tired and 
sleepy, and should like to go to bed at once.” 

Upstairs I made a ravenous attack upon the 
stolen cake—I was again almost famished—and 
devoured it down to the last crumb. At all 
events, I thought, I had: destroyed all material 
evidence against me, and now felt less fear of 
detection. It was hardly dark when I got into 
bed, and for some little time I lay awake listen- 
ing to the sounds in the kitchen below. Would 
the old dame miss her cake, I wondered, and, if 
so, would suspicion fall upon me? It was a 
worrying thought, and I turned it over and over 
in my mind until I fell asleep. 

The crowing of what seemed quite an army 
of cocks awoke me early next morning, and, 
feeling very stiff about the knee-joints, I rose 
and dressed. With misgivings and apprehension 
1 descended to the kitchen, eager for some 
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breakfast, yet fearing that discovery of my petty 
theft awaited me. 

The landlady, who as I came down stood on 
the front doorstep exchanging the morning’s 
greetings in Welsh with the milkman, had 
evidently been up and about for some time pre- 
viously, for when I entered the kitchen I found 
a bright fire burning and the table neatly laid 
for breakfast. 

The old lady received me with a cheery 
“good morning,” and inquired whether I would 
like some breakfast. Certainly if the cake had 
been missed I was not suspected. As I had 
only one shilling and fourpence in my posses- 
sion, however, I thought it as well to inform her 
of this fact, so that she would not mulct me in 
a bill which I could not discharge. 

“Oh,” she replied, good-naturedly, “ you can 
give me a shilling ; that will pay me for the bed 
and bit of breakfast.” 

As I handed her the money my conscience 
almost forced me intu a confession about the 
stolen “ bakestone,” but somehow or other I 
could not screw my courage up to it ; but before 
1 left I ascertained her name and address, pre- 
tending that I might find it-useful on a future 
occasion. Some time afterwards I sent her what 
was certainly, in this case, “ conscience money.” 

It was a glorious morning when I started off 
on the last stage of my journey to Pembroke 
Dock, which the old dame informed me was 
between twenty-five and thirty miles distant. I 
left her cottage at eight o’clock, and with the 
assistance of no fewer than three separate “ lifts ” 
on the road—it was market-day, and there were 
plenty of vehicles about—I found myself at 
Pembroke, a mile from the dock, about six 
o'clock in the evening. Since breakfast I had 
eaten two pennyworth of biscuits bought at a 
little roadside shop, so that when I arrived in 
the ancient borough I had just twopence left, 
and these coppers I quickly disposed of in 
exchange for two large stale buns at a small 
baker’s shop in Main Street. I was now 
absolutely penniless, and had serious thought at 
one time of repairing to the workhouse, but 
my half-made resolution was dissipated by my 
suddenly coming in sight of the building itself. 
I felt, as I looked at it, that of the two I pre- 
ferred the church porch. Continuing my walk 
about the town, I sauntered in the direction 
of the railway station, the idea of passing the 
night in a wagon of some kind having occurred 
to me. But I found the gates locked, however, 
the last train having passed down, so that I had 
to abandon any hope of sleeping accommodation 
in this quarter. 

Following the road, my attention was presently 
arrested by what looked like a cosy little shed 
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standing in the corner of a field. Glancing 
furtively up and down to see that the coast 
was clear, I quickly climbed the gate and 
hurried across the field, from which the hay 
had been recently cut. The shed, which had a 
corrugated iron roof, was covered in on three 
sides, the fourth being left open, and from this 
I judged it was a sort of refuge for cattle, none 
of which, however, I saw about. It certainly 
afforded as much shelter as the church porch, 
and I decided to pass the night there. Grass 
or vegetation of any kind upon the floor was 
almost conspicuous by its absence, but the soil 
was very dry, and as I had by this time got over 
all fastidiousness as to sleeping accommodation 
I stretched myself out close up under one of the 
wooden sides of the structure. I had not long 
settled myself as comfortably as the circum- 
stances would permit when I heard the field-gate 
slam with a bang, followed 
by the bellowing of cows. 
The owner of the field 
had turned his cattle out 
for the night, and I was 
wondering in a sleepy sort 
of fashion whether they 
would disturb me, when 
suddenly three or four 
black cows made their 
appearance in front of the 
shed. Evidently my occu- 
pancy of it was to be dis- 
puted by my four-footed 
visitors, for two of them 
walked right in and lay 
down—nearly on top of 
me. As I did not relish 
the idea of passing the 
night with such bedfellows 
I vacated the place and left them in possession. 

Taking to the road once more I renewed my 
quest for some suitable place in which I could 
sleep without interruption, and in the gathering 
twilight came upon a large field covered with 
haycocks. Just the thing for a comfortable bed, 
I thought, and climbed over the gate. Making 
my way to the nearest pile of hay, I completely 
covered myself with the exception of my face, 
and being now nice and warm, with the fragrant 
odour of hay all round me, I was soon fast 
asleep. 

For the first time since leaving it I dreamt of 
my home that night. It was a most vivid 
dream ; I had returned, and was being received 
with a mother’s tears of joy. Then I woke with 
a start, for something cold and stinging was 
beating down upon my face. 

The dawn was just beginning to break, and it 
was raining hard in great, big drops. My cap 
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was a wet, pulpy mass, and the water was com- 
mencing to make inroads upon me through the 
hay. Jumping up and throwing the soddened 
covering from me, I ran to some of the adjoin- 
ing cocks, extracted the dry hay from the centre 
of them, and buried myself in it again ; but the 


rain was pitiless, and before very long I could” 


feel the damp coming through. My position was 
certainly one calculated to excite commisera- 
tion, and sobbingly I pitied myself. The sky 
was like lead, the rain cdld, and the wind which 
accompanied it seemed to have a wintry touch 
about it. If 1 remained any longer where I was 
I should be wet to the skin, a hardly pleasant 
contingency to contemplate, so I determined to 
make a dash for the shed in the next field, 
which I had abandoned to the cows some hours 
previously. Even if sleeping was out of the 


question there its roof would, at any rate, shelter 
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me from the wind and rain. It did not take me 
more than acouple of minutes to reach it, and, 
heedless of the reclining cattle, I entered and 
took up a position in one of its angles, where I 
remained almost sleeping on my feet till seven 
o'clock, by which time the weather had changed 
decidedly for the better. 

The fact that it was Sunday morning was 
brought home to me by the sound of the church 
bells in the distance being rung for early service. 
As I walked along the muddy road in the 
direction of Pembroke town I spoke to a man 
who was peacefully surveying his garden, and 
asked whether he could give me something to 
eat. He stared open-mouthed at me, and well 
he might, for undoubtedly I must have pre- 
sented an extraordinary spectacle, with my 
shabby, sodden clothes covered with tufts of 
hay. 

“On tramp?” he interrogated, laconically. 
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I admitted the soft impeachment. 

“Hold ’ard a minute, and I'll see,” he said, 
and disappeared into his little cottage. He 
emerged a moment later with at least a quarter 
of a square loaf—evidently freshly cut—and a 
huge lump of cheese. 

“Here ; you’re welcome,” he remarked, hand- 
ing the food over to me. 

I expressed my gratitude in a profusion of 
thanks, and resumed my walk to the town, doing 
full justice to the bread and cheese en route. 

With the exception of a few people here and 
there going to early service and an occasional 
milkman hurrying on his rounds, the streets 
were still and silent. A Sabbath atmosphere 
pervaded the whole town, and as I passed along 
Main Street I felt miserably unhappy. Just 
then I would have given anything to be home 
once more and at the cheerful breakfast table 
with my brothers and sisters. The original 
motive which had prompted my foolish flight— 
that of joining the Royal Navy—was by this 
time almost lost sight of. The hardships and 
misery I had endured were beginning to make 
their impression upon me; in a word, I was 
badly homesick and ardently longed to be back 
there again. But here I was, more than seventy 
miles away from home, absolutely penniless, and 
knowing not a soul to whom I could go for 
help. The more I thought of my position the 
more I yearned to be home again, and in my 
misery and grief I turned into the castle grounds 
and, sitting down, gave way to a fit of bitter 
weeping. This outburst brought relief, and later 
on I walked over to Pembroke Dock, where 

, the warships are built; but the yard was, of 
course, shut, and I failed to gain access. 

Climbing the lofty hill on the eminence 
of which stands the barracks, I obtained a 
magnificent view of Milford Haven and a 
portion of the dockyard itself. Such is the 
elasticity of youth that at the sight of the 
ships in the Haven I forgot my former sorrow, 
and the old desire to go to sea returned. In 
my ignorance and inexperience I imagined it 
would be an easy task to join the Navy, and I 
descended the hill with the intention of joining 
it there and then, though exactly in what precise 
way this was to be accomplished I had not 
decided. As I came down the hill I met a 
smart-looking soldier ascending, and ventured 
to stop him with an inquiry as to where I could 
go to enlist in the Navy. He eyed me in a 
suspicious kind of way, and then informed me 
that I must wait till Monday for that, as “ Her 
Majesty didn’t do business on Sunday.” One 
question he put perturbed me considerably. 

“ Have you got your parents’ consent to join?” 
he asked, as he turned to resume his walk. 


Taken by surprise, I answered in the negative. 

“Then I'm afraid they won’t take you,” he 
said, and walked away. 

This was certainly disquieting, and I puzzled 
over it a good deal, for if what the soldier had 
told me was correct my chances of entering the 
Royal Navy were very small indeed. 

Back in the town again, I found the streets 
filled with people on their way to the different 
places of worship. While passing a hoarding I 
caught sight of a large poster announcing that 
the ss. Briton would run a special trip from 
Tenby and Pembroke Dock to view the Great 
Eastern, then lying off Milford. I had, of 
course, heard a great deal about this mammoth 
vessel, and when I discovered that she was so 
near at hand I was eager to go and see her. 
To do this I ascertained I should require to 
cross the ferry, as the ship was on the other 
side, about six or seven miles down the Haven. 

At the lower end of the town, where the 
waters of the Haven lapped right up to the 
roadway, as it seemed, several small boats were 
moored. As I made my way there I debated 
in my mind the advisability of taking what I 
called the “loan” of one of these craft to row 
myself down to where the leviathan lay. There 
was no one about, and I soon succeeded in 
persuading myself that there could be no harm 
in “ borrowing ” a boat for a couple of hours. 
I certainly would not hurt it, and I should 
return it in due course. 

I picked out what I thought looked the 
lightest boat, unmoored her, jumped in, and 
found a pair of oars tied together at the bottom 
with the rowlocks. In less time than it takes 
to tell I was out in mid-stream, pulling vigorously 
down to the Haven on my expedition to view 
the Great Eastern. But my exploit was suddenly 
cut short. A stentorian voice hailed me from 
the shore, and, looking back, I saw at the water’s 
edge a tall man in a jersey and peaked cap 
waving frantically for me to return, his gesticu- 
lations being accompanied by a string of lurid 
expletives. 

Alarmed by the thought of the consequences 
which might ensue if I persisted in continuing 
my voyage of discovery I reluctantly returned to 
the shore, receiving as soon as I jumped out of 
the boat a sound cuff on each ear, followed by a 
shaking which left me quite breathless. It was 
the owner of the boat who had appeared upon 
the scene so unpropitiously, and who, without 
asking for any explanation of my conduct, now 
expressed his disapproval in the emphatic 
manner indicated. When he had shaken me to 
his heart’s content he cast me away from him, 
and you may be sure I did not linger long in 
his presence. 
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That Sunday afternoon I spent under a hedge 
in a field near the town. It was scorching hot 
and I fell fast asleep, awakening with the sound 
of church bells ringing in my ears. My hunger 
was intense, but I had no means of satisfying it 
unless I stole or 
begged. With 
regard to my 
sleeping - place 
that night, I had 
already selected 
in my mind one 
of the seats out- 
side. Pembroke 
Castle for that 
purpose, the 
great heat ren- 
dering such an 
airy lodging far 
from unpleasant. 
With my face to 
the stars I re- 
mained there all 
night, it being 
after six o’clock 
next morning 
when I woke. 
The pangs of 
hunger were al- 
most unbearable, 
and I left the’ 
castle grounds 
feeling faint for 
want of food. As 
I moved along 
several work- 
men, evidently 
on the way to the dockyard, approached, each 
carrying with tantalizing conspicuousness a red 
handkerchief bulkily packed with food. 

Dare I beg a portion from them? I asked 
myself, and my pride was wavering when T 
happened to glance up Main Street, which leads 
from the station. Imagine my surprise when I 
beheld my younger brother coming rapidly 
towards me! 

The mail train which leaves Swansea about 
four in the morning had just arrived, and he had 
travelled down by it. 

At sight of him all the happenings of the past 
week were forgotten. Gladly I rushed to meet 
him, and after an exchange of cordial greetings 
he handed me two letters, one from my father, 
the other from my mother. Both begged me to 
return home immediately. Full forgiveness for 
the anxiety and grief I had caused them was 

- freely promised ; and I was further told that no 
reference whatever would be made by them to 
what had taken place. 


“] RELUCTANTLY RETURNED TO TH 
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After reading these letters my first question 
was with regard to food. ‘There were no shops 
open yet, but more by accident than design my 


“brother happened to have a couple of sand- 


wiches left in his pocket. I ate them with 
magical rapidity ; but they had the same 
effect upon me as the taste of blood upon 
a tiger—I wanted more. 

At eight o’clock we came across the first 
open shop, a grocer’s opposite the market. 
We enterelt and my brother purchased a 

pound of fruit 
biscuits for me, 
of which I soon 
made short work. 
They were satis- 
fying, however, 
and I felt I could 
hold out until 
we boarded the 
Swansea _ train, 
which left in a 
couple of hours’ 
time, and in 
which my brother 
promised me I 
should have a 
. “good feed.” 

In explanation 
of my brother's 
unexpected ap- 
pearanceat Pem- 
broke that morn- . 
ing, it should be 
stated that my 
parents, upon 
receiving the 
letter which I had forwarded them from Llan- 
maddock, and in which I said I was going to 
Liverpool, and from that port intended to sail 
to America, had arranged, if no tidings reached 
them by Saturday night, to go to Liverpool and 
make inquiries. To prevent what would have 
been a fruitless and expensive journey, my brother, 
who, of course, knew my whereabouts, informed 
them—at the eleventh hour, as it were. He him- 
self was at once dispatched to bring me back. 

I arrived home about three o’clock and was 
received with the honours of a prodigal son. If 
the fatted calf had not exactly been killed, there 
was at any rate a glorious feast spread for me, 
in which the chief dish, I remember, was 
strawberries and cream. And so ended my 
experiences as a runaway. It was a week of 
incident which will never fade from my memory, 
and there are to-day in Swansea and the neigh- 
bourhood many people who still remember 
the excitement and commotion my escapade 
occasioned. 
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With a Survey Party in the Field. 


By Haroip J. SHEPSTONE. 


This interesting little article will give ‘Wide World” readers some idea of how our maps and charts 


are prepared. 


The data upon which the draughtsman works are only secured by the expenditure of a 


vast amount of time and trouble, and often the surveyors meet with unexpected dangers and difficulties. 


Sa F you mention “surveying” to the 
vy 
Wa average layman, the word calls up 
| | in his mind either a confused vision 
Dee! of a man with a little telescope ona 
~~ tripod looking at something another 
man is holding, or two men dragging a chain 
along the ground. He has an idea that sur- 
veyors measure things and determine boundaries, 
but there his knowledge, if it can be called so, 
stops. Yet surveying is one of the oldest of the 
liberal arts. In Rome it was entrusted to public 
officers who enjoyed certain privileges “ for their 
arduous duties in measuring lands.” Their 
system of measuring was no doubt very similar 
to our plane surveying with the chain and cross- 
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staff of the present day, and was, it is believed, 

handed down to us through the feudal period. 
But what sa surveyor? The truth is there 

are many kinds of surveying, and consequently 

the word “surveyor” can be and is applied to 

a wide range of persons. For instance, the 

engineer with his transit, the miner with his 
Vol. xix.—48. 
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elevel, the city surveyor with a theodolite, and 
the mariner with his sextant are all surveying. 
And the map-maker with his plane-table and 
alidade is a surveyor too ; the most picturesque 
of the lot—and the least known. It is with him 
and his work that this article will particularly 
deal, and our photographs illustrate him at work 
in the field in striking fashion. 

_ It is his business to measure countries and to 
produce data from which maps can be made, 
giving full details not only of the length, breadth, 
and width of the land, but particulars of its 
mountains, valleys, lakes, and rivers ; in a wotd, 
to supply an exact reproduction in miniature of 
the topographical nature of the land. If the 
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tract of country to be mapped out is a large 
one, months, and even years, elapse before the 
surveyor’s work is completed. It can only be 
accomplished then by the use of delicate instru- 
ments and the employment of skilled hands. At 
the present time there are a large number of 
surveying parties in Northern India, in the region 
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of the Himalayas, and in the southern portions 
of Tibet, securing —in the most trying cir- 
cumstances, and sometimes at the peril of their 
lives—the correct measurements of the country, 
the altitudes of the valleys and heights of the 
mountains, the width of the streams, and other 
valuable information. The surveyor is the man 
who follows in 
the wake of the 
explorer. When 
the latter an- 
nounces the dis- 
covery of a new 
country it is the 
surveyor’s duty 
to hasten to that 
land and supply 
the map-maker 
with the essential 
particulars to 
enable him to 
bring our atlases 
up to date. 

Every civilized 
Government 
keeps a number 
of skilled — sur- 
veyors continu- 
ously employed, 
mapping out this 
locality and that 
either in their 
own country or in 
their colonies or 
possessions, The 
United States 
Government, for 
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SETTLING DOWN TO WORK. 


A TEMPORARY SIGNAL STATION, 
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instance, has thirty parties of these men 
constantly at work in all latitudes and at all 
elevations. They are busy in the tropical 
regions of Florida and in the desolate, ice-bound 
fastnesses of Alaska, on the interminable levels 
of the great plains, and on the grim heights of 
the Rockies, where they have erected one 
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station at an alti: [~~ ~~~ See meee ree 
tude as high as . Y g ie 

Mont Blanc. ; E 

Their work has ; 
been in progress 
ever since there 
was an indepen- 
dent Government 
in America, and 
its importance 
can hardly be 
over - estimated. 
They have been 
responsible for 
three hundred 
and fifty thou- 
sand miles of 
triangulations; 
they have created 
some fifteen thou- 
sand stations for 
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ing twenty-eight thousand five hundred 
geographical positions, and mapping 
thirty-eight thousand five hundred 
square miles of territory. In addition, 
they have surveyed eleven thousand six 
hundred miles of general coast -line, 
one hundred thousand miles of shore, 
including riverside and inland measure- 
ments, as well as some fifty-one thou- 
sand miles of roadways. 

As every schoolboy knows, the area 
of any given piece of land is easily 
ascertainable by dividing it up into 
triangles. _ When once you have 
measured the length of these triangles, 
the area they enclose can be quickly 
and accurately calculated. The length 
of these triangles naturally varies. 
When the British Government carried 
out the recent famous Ordnance Survey 
of the United Kingdom, the longest 
triangle was that from Scafell to Slieve 
Donard, which measures a hundred 
and eleven miles. The greatest triangle 
which the surveyors of Uncle Sam have 
measured had lengths of a hundred and 
thirty-three, a hundred and sixty-seven, 
and a hundred and ninety miles respec- 
tively. This work is called triangula- 
tion, and before it has been carried 
out it is impossible to proceed with the 
more delicate task of recording the 
exact topographical nature of the 
country. 


EK OF THE SPECIAL LANDMARKS ERECTRD FOR OBSERVATION WORK. . . 
S From a Photo. The map-making; surveyor, having 
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been supplied with sheets showing the triangula- 
tions of the country, can easily find bases from 
which to commence operations. These stations, 
or points, may be any prominent landmark, such 
as church steeples, tall buildings, large trees, 
lighthouses, or a specially-erected signal. Indeed, 


it is often necessary to build a landmark. This- 


would hardly be necessary in carrying out 
triangulation work in a country like Great 
Britain, but in India the case is different. Here 
the Government has built a number of towers 
for this purpose, and where trees obstructed the 
line of sight they have been cut down. On the 
flat coast of Georgia, United States, where our 
photographs were taken, the surveyors have 
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erected rough wooden scaffoldings surmounted 
by a flagstaff. 

We now come to the equipment of an up-to- 
date surveying party, which may be said to 
consist of three principal instruments and their 
accessories. The first is the plane-table, which 
needs no explanation, for it is what its name 
implies—a table which can be made absolutely 
“plane,” or level, by means of screws. The 
second instrument is the alidade. This is a 
small telescope mounted on a long and narrow 
base with parallel sides, and with its only move- 
ment in a vertical arc, like an astronomical 
transit. Then there are the measuring rods. 
With these instruments charts and maps eare 
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made in the most interesting way, and with an 
accuracy and speed quite remarkable. In fact, 
so perfected has this system—known as plane 
surveying— become that it is now almost exclu- 
sively used in charting large sections of country 
on a scale of from one inch to the ten- 
thousandth part of an inch to the mile. 

In carrying out their work the surveyors have 
to face hardships and trials unknown to the 
dweller in peaceful cities. In days gone by 
men attached to the surveying department of 
the United States Government have met death 
in all sorts of terrible forms. They have been 
killed and scalped by Indians, who imagined 
their strange instruments to be some new and 
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terrible kind of white man’s magic. In the 
Rockies men of the service have been killed by 
grizzlies ; and on one occasion a man narrowly 
escaped, and his alidade was smashed by an 
infuriated bear before it was shot by a comrade. 
Rattlesnakes have caused the death of more 
than one surveyor, and the terrible heat of the 
swamps of Florida and the Arctic cold of Alaska 
have alike depleted the ranks of these servants 
of science. In India, too, English surveyors 
have braved all sorts of dangers to complete one 
of the most magnificent surveys in the world. 
Let us accompany a party into the field and 
watch them at work. As it happens we are 
carrying out a survey near the coast, so in 
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addition to a team and wagon for carrying 
instruments and men overland we have a steam 
launch at our beck and call when working on 
the beach. We arrive in the locality which we 
intend to chart late in the afternoon, but 
the station or signal, a specially-erected one, 
The topographer in 


cannot be discovered. 
charge, however, 
knows where it ought 
to be, and sets a man 
at work digging at 
an indicated spot. 
After removing a few 
spadefuls of earth he 
brings to light a little 
stone jar containing 
a mark, whereupon 
the men raise a cheer. 
They have found the 
point, for though 
wind or water or 
malicious persons 
have destroyed the 
wooden structure 
marking the station, 
the buried jar has 
not been removed. 
The first task is to 
erect a new station, 
and after this is done 
the men set off to an 
adjacent farm-house, 
where, after a lengthy 
parley with the owner, 
they are put up for 
the night, on the 
strict understanding 
that in carrying out 
their surveys his 
corn is not trampled 
down or his cattle 
frightened. 

Next morning the 
instruments are over- 
hauled and placed in 
the wagon, after 
which the party drive 
to the wooden erec- 
tion they built the 
night before. Arriving there, the table is set 
up immediately above the spot where the stone 
jar was found. A heavy sheet of paper, backed 
with cloth, is now placed over the table, on 
which one may detect meridians and parallels. 
While this is being done other members of the 
party are busy looking through glasses in this 
direction or that endeavouring to locate other 
signals or stations, such as trees, church spires, 
or specially-erected towers as the case might be. 


From a} 


A RODMAN IN POSITION, 


As soon as three signals have been located the 
table is “ oriented” upon them. In other words, 
the points of the compass marked on the sheet, 
north, south, east, and west, are exactly in line 
with the actual points of the landscape, and the 
points indicated on the paper bear an exact 
relation to those same points in Nature. 

The actual chart- 
ing now commences. 
Two men, each 
equipped with nine- 
foot rods, upon the 
flat surface of which 
is a scale, proceed in 
opposite directions. 
They stop when they 
reach the first bend, 
indentation, or pro- 
montory of any size, 
and turning, facing 
the table, hold their 
rods upright, with the 
scale as nearly square 
to the instrument as 
possible. The topo- 
grapher at the table 
can tell the exact dis- 
tance the rod is away 
from the table by 
reading the figures in 
the alidade, and he 
makes a mark accord- 
ingly upon the chart. 
He then signals to 
the rodman to move 
on, and turns his at- 
tention to the other 
rodman, with whom 
he repeats the process 
just described. This 
is kept up until the 
rodmen are too far 
off to be plainly seen 
by the telescope. 
Then the whole party 
moves. The last 
observation is made 
on a rodman who 
“holds” his station 
until the topographer arrives. The plane-table 
is then erected just where the rodman stood, 
and, as we are now in the open country and 
the sun is high in the heavens, an umbrella is 
put up over the table and instruments. This is 
essential, as otherwise the glare of the sun on 
the white paper would ruin the eyesight of the 
observer. : 

It all sounds very simple, but it is, never- 
theless, trying work. Above all, it must be 


(Photo. 
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accurate. As you watch the men at work you 
cannot help being struck with the fact that they 
are one and all imbued with the idea that their 
work must be done well, though the heavens 
fall. From the data of these surveyors no fewer 
than one million three hundred thousand charts 
have been made and distributed to mariners. 
Now, if these were not accurate, what dangers 
woulda captain run when guiding his craft with its 
passengers and valuable freight along a treacher- 
ous coast? A trifling error might mean the 
sacrifice of much human life and property. When 
the field-work of a chart is finished it is sent to 
the office at Washington, where it passes through 
many processes before it is finally issued in the 
form of a map or chart. When it does appear 
the public and the mariner know that it is as 
nearly an exact reproduction in miniature of the 
topographical nature of the country it depicts as 
human hands and brains can make it. 
Measuring the earth in this up-to-date manner 
has revealed many 
startling facts. From 
surveys made across 
Europe, from the 
North Sea to the 
Mediterranean, it has 
been found that the 
Mediterranean is 
lower than the Atlan- 
tic. The results of 
different measure- 
ments differ slightly, 
but, although carried 
over many hundreds 
of miles of moun- 
tainous country, they 
agree in making the 
mean level of the 


southern sea lower than that of the north. The 
difference is variously reckoned at from two to 
five feet. In America they have also found 
that the elevations of the seas vary, but there 
the difference is the other way round. The Gulf 
of Mexico is, for some mysterious reason, 
higher than the sea at New York. 

Of all the interesting tests made by these 
American surveyors, perhaps the most interesting 
is that which establishes the fact that the earth 
is not exactly spherical, but flattened at the poles. 
They found that the swing of a pendulum on 
the Equator differed from its swing in the Arctic 
circle. In the latter region it was nearer the 
centre of gravity of the earth, and the only way 
in which it could be so was for the earth to be 
flattened near the poles. Mention may also be 
made of the fact that, in addition to land and 
coast surveying, the United States surveyors 
have measured and plumbed the seas round 
their coasts, made maps of the floor of 

the ocean, and dia- 


grams showing its 
different tempera- 
tures. That mighty 


sea-river, the Gulf 
Stream, which runs 
for a thousand miles 
near the coast of 
America and crosses 
the Atlantic to warm 
our shores, has been 
measured and map- 
ped by these men of 
science as accurately 
and as scientifically 
as any portion of 
Uncle Sam’s vast 
domain. 


TOPOGRAPHER AT THE PLANE-TABLF, PLOTTING A MFASUKED LINE FROM 
AN OBSERVATION JUST MADE. 
From a Photo. 


ON 


BOARD THE 


“LUCILIN 


Totp By JAMES EVANS AND SET DOWN BY CHRIS HEALY. 


One might be inclined to think that the life of a chief steward on board a merchant steamer would 
not be particularly exciting. In this narrative, however, Mr. Bvans tells of two experiences 
which provided him with all the excitement and anxiety he cared for. 


HAVE seen dangerous fires in many 


me to feel the thrill of fear I once 
experienced when I was serving on 
the Zucthine, an oil-tank steamer 
belonging to the European Petroleum Company 
of London, which has touched at every port 
between Baku and Philadelphia. I was engaged 
as chief steward on this vessel in the spring of 
1898, ‘and we were constantly crossing the 
Atlantic at the time, no mishap occurring until 
the voyage of which I am going to speak. On 
this occasion we were bound for Philadelphia to 
take up some thousands of tuns of American 
oil, We had a good voyage, nothing special 
happening on the way, 
and at last duly arrived 
off the Isle Wharf, Marcus 
Hook. 

The captain went ashore, 
but most of the crew 
remained aboard, for there 
was to be no shore leave, 
as usually happens when 
a ship puts into port, our 
work really beginning at 
the wharf-side. It was 
arranged that the oil com- 
pany’s men ashore should 
start to pump oil into the 
Luciline at eleven in the 
morning, but some delay 
was caused by a Spanish 
barque, which was being 
laden with crude _petro- 
leum, arriving before us 
and taking our station 
at the wharf. Our 
men swore liberally at 
this, not guessing that 
it was this very incident 
which was to save our 
lives. 

We drew up alongside the wharf and arranged 
for the pumping to begin at three. Most of the 
crew went to stretch their limbs on the wharves, 
and I noticed that a large group of firemen 
were lighting a fire in a field close by to cook 
their food ; it was their nearest equivalent to a 


* picnic.’ I stopped to watch them for a while 


a lands, but they have never caused- 


MR. JANES EVANS, WHO WAS CHIEF STEWARD OF 
THE “LUCILINE ” WHEN SHE CAUGHT FIRE OFF THE 
ISLE WHARF, MARCUS HOOK. 

From a Photo. by H. P. Loodts, Antwerp. 


and then turned to my work. I had forgotten 
the matter entirely when, about one o’clock, 
there was a sudden clatter of feet along our 
deck from forward. I rushed out, wondering 
what was amiss, and saw the firemen in the field 
gesticulating and waving their arms like mad- 
men, shouting “ Fire!” meanwhile. 

One of the sailors on the Spanish ship, it 
appeared, had flung a lighted cigarette over- 
board. The water was covered with a thick 
mass of oil which had leaked from one of the 
tanks, and next moment sheets of flame rose on 
every side, the wharf became one big blaze, and 
I saw in a flash that we were surrounded by a 
sea of fire, which, even as I watched, rose to 

the very awnings. 

As though in a dream 

I beheld two terrified 

Spanish sailors hurl them- 

selves into the water, and, 

by dint of swimming 
under the surface, reach 

a part of the wharf still 

untouched by the flames, 

and get safely ashore. 

For a moment I turned 

to watch the ship ahead 

of us, which was burn- 

ing away merrily like a 

bonfire. The next 

minute, or rather second, 

I found myself helping 

to lower our lifeboat, for 

the flames cut off all 

: escape by the wharf. 

- We had barely done 
this when the seven fire- 
men stilt. aboard, the 
mess-room steward, and 
the donkeyman jumped 
into her and made off, 
leaving the chief officer 
and myself alone on the 

ship with those ghastly flames playing all round 

us. The Luct/ine was moored to the ordinary 

“ dolphins ”—logs embedded in the mud—but 

the chief swiftly cut the hawsers, and the next 

moment the steamer started to drift down 
stream, fire swarming up on every side of us. 

There was no steam up to jenable us to run 
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her to a place free from the fiery waves, and 
presently, to our horror, we saw a fiercely-burn- 
ing river of oil bearing down upon us from the 
blazing wharf. Gasping for breath—the very 
air seemed to be on fire—I peered ahead 


Two men leaped aboard, cut the moorings, and 
she drifted away, while the tug-boat men 
endeavoured to put out the fire. It seemed as 
though the Zuci/ine and we two men had been 
abandoned to our fate. 


“THE NEXT MOMENT SHEETS OF FLAME KOSE ON EVERY SIDE. 


through the smoke and flame to see if any help 
was coming. The quarantine tug was not far 
away ; she was bound to come to our help, I 
thought. You can imagine our despair, there- 
fore, when we saw her make for the Spanish 
barque, a more valuable prize from their point 
of view, as she had been abandoned by the 
crew, and was consequently splendid “ salvage.” 


Simultaneously the chief officer and myself 
thought of the same thing—to put out a hawser 
aft, so that, if necessary, we could get away by 
swimming, for the firemen and the rest had 
taken away the only boat by which we could 
have escaped. 

By this time the fire was raging fiercely, with 
an intensity beyond the power of any words of 
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“THE FLAMES WERE LICKING UP THE SHIP'S SIDE,” 


mine to describe. On every hand the flames 
were licking up the ship’s side, threatening every 
instant to set fire to the woodwork. 

I turned to my white-faced companion. “ Mr. 
Gray,” I said, “we had better lose no time in 
cutting the awnings away.” 

They were already ablaze, and if they once 
set fire to the bridge-deck it would mean the 
complete loss of the ship, leaving us to choose 
death either by fire or by water. But we meant 


to make a fight for it. We ran along the alley- 
Vol. xix.—47. 


way to get knives, and 
then, to our great sur- 
prise, the second engineer 
appeared from some- 
where or other; there 
were three of us, instead 
of two, whose lives were 
in deadly danger. Plying 
our knives with desperate 
energy, we were barely 
in time to cut away the 
flaming canvas and throw 
it overboard, for another 
second would have seen 
the bridge-deck afire ; as 
it was, the scorched wood 
was smouldering. As 
we turned from the rail, 
panting for breath, we 
suddenly remembered 
that the captain’s port, 
leading to the bathroom, 
was open. Running 
there, we found the 
flames bursting through 
and setting fire to the 
roof. With difficulty, in 
face of that fiery inrush, 
we closed the port, threw 
some water on the 
smouldering wood, and 
stamped out the sparks. 
And now we had done 
all we could. ‘There was 
no means of quenching 
the fire rising round the 
ship and beating against 
her blistered sides. The 
fiery flame on the water 
was going down, it is 
true, but every moment 
we expected the ship to 
blow up. On her last 
voyage she had loaded 
with non-inflammable oil 
at Point Breeze, but this 
we did not know, and 
: every second we feared 
that the fire would reach the residuum of vase- 
line in the oil-tanks, resulting in an explosion 
that would shiver the ZuciZine to fragments. As 
we stood there in that awful, palpitating heat, 
the mate and I looked hard at one another. We 
saw the same thing in each other’s eyes, and 
instinctively we stretched out our hands. 
“Good-bye, Jimmie, lad!” he said, huskily. 
“Good-bye, old chap!” I answered. “I 
hope we'll meet somewhere again.” 
We stood with hands gripped for about half a 
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“WR STOOD WITH HANDS GRIPPED FOR AROUT HALF A MINUTE.” 


minute, awaiting the end, but the catastrophe 
we dreaded did not happen. Glancing around, 
I saw a tug bearing down on us. For a 
moment I felt she had come too late—that we 
hadn’t a chance ; but as she came nearer, and 
there was still no sign of an explosion from the 
empty tanks, we ran to the side and cheered 
like madmen. We continued to shout excitedly 
as the tug took us down stream away from the 
still-burning oil which fed the fire on the ship. 
Once away from that floating inferno, the in- 
cipient fires on board soon burnt themselves 
out. 

Then, to our amazement, we found out that, 
beside the second engineer, the bos’n had been 
aboard all the time. He had acted with 
splendid presence of mind. His first thought, 
the moment the fire broke out simultaneously 
on the wharf and the two ships, was to rush the 


length of the vessel and unscrew 
the ventilator caps, thus giving a 
vent to the foul air and minimiz- 
ing the danger of an explosion. 

While we had been engrossed 
in our own troubles the fire had 
burnt the wharf to the water's 
edge, although three tugs had 
been steadily engaged in pump- 
ing water on to it. The telegraph- 
clerk at the signalling station 
had flung out all his flags, trying 
to save them, but, 4s he saw no 
hope of this throygh the swift 
progress of the fire, he gathered 
as many flags as he could in his 
arms, darted across the burning 
wharf, and then.stopped in. a 
field to watch the strange spec- 
tacle before him. Through a 
curtain of fire and smoke, which 
occasionally cleared away, he saw 
the wharf being devoured by the 
flames, and the two oil - ships 
drifting down the river on waves 
of fire. He gave both up for 
lost. 

Being now out of danger, we 
on board the Lucrline looked 
round to see what damage had 
been done. We lifted the tank- 
lids—they were red-hot. So was 
the iron sheath of the ship; and 
the plates on the starboard side 
were buckled from the terrific 
heat, over twenty being com- 
pletely destroyed in this fashion. 
All the glass on board had been 
shivered through the same cause, 
with the exception of the poop 
ports on the starboard side. It took a double 
staff of men working day and night for three 
weeks, at a cost of over a hundred thousand 
dollars, to repair the damage done by the flames 
in that awful three-quarters of an hour. 

But that wasn’t the end of my strange adven- 
tures on the Zuctline. On one voyage we left 
Shields for Havana to take on a cargo of 
molasses and sugar. We arrived two or three 
days after the Maine was blown up, and saw the 
wreck in the harbour. There was war and 
rumours of war in the air, with the result that 
ordinary business was suspended, and we 
couldn’t get a full cargo. We felt that there 
was trouble coming, and we wanted to get away 
before hostilities began; but two days after 
Spain had declared war on the United States 
we found ourselves still in Havana harbour with 
an American fleet blockading the port. We got 
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General Blanco’s permission to sail, and just on 
the very day we were to leave, the captain, who 
had been ashore, came aboard and said to me, 
“Can you take six passengers?” “Yes,” 1 
said, and went off to make arrangements for 
their accommodation. 

Two: hours later the skipper said, “Can you 
take another six?” 

“ Let ’em all come, sir!” said I. “ 

Very soon a lighter came alongside, and 
nineteen heavy boxes were carelessly unloaded 
and put in a corner of the deck near my room. 
Then I got a decided shock. ‘The captain had 
been having a long talk with the agent, and he 
suddenly turned to me and said, “I don’t know 
how many passengers we're going to get. You'll 
have to put up with them, at all events.” 

Within an hour or two no fewer than a 
hundred and twelve passengers boarded the 
ship, and we had to turn away hundreds of 
others. Havana was full of terrified men and 
women who were eager to get away before its 
bombardment by Admiral Sampson’s fleet, and 
they were ready to pay fabulous sums for a 
passage either to America or to a British settle- 
ment. We had aboard bankers, planters, sixteen 
doctors, and many women and children, the 
passengers being all ages between three months 
and ninety-eight years. The latter was an old 
lady, who, on account of her great age, was 
given a special settee. As for the rest, they 
slept anywhere they could—in the boats or 
about the deck, the bunks being reserved for 
a few of the younger children who were ailing. 
We were not short of stores, for the agent had 
seen that we did not lack sufficient ice or meat ; 
the only trouble, apparently, was lack of space. 

At last we swung out of the harbour on our 
journey to Philadelphia, four and a half days’ 
steaming away: Once we had passed the exit 
we were surrounded by a mosquito fleet of 
newspaper boats with a crowd of American 
newspaper men yelling at us, “Who are you, 
captain? Where do you hail from?” We took 
no notice, however, and steamed steadily away. 
There was a strong wind blowing which pre- 
vented us from making our best speed, and 
this detail became grave when I was quietly 
informed that the nineteen boxes and two bags 
that had been dumped near my room contained 
bullion and specie to the value of two hundred 
thousand pounds! There was twenty-eight 
and a half hundredweight of solid gold, the 
remainder being coined twenty-franc pieces. It 
was taken at the owners’ risk, of course, but in 
a measure I suppose I looked upon myself as 
responsible for its safety, although I had the 
charge of a hundred and twelve passengers as 
well. 
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Our temper. was very soon to be tried. 
Suddenly a great American cruiser seemed to 
spring up from nowhere, and the next moment 
she fired a blank shot across our bows. The 
wind was in the opposite direction and carried 
the sound away, so that our captain did not 
hear it. The Zucidine kept on her way until a 
second shot came, and this time we stopped in 
a hurry, for it was a shell. A second shell 
followed; then the cruiser ran up the grim 
signal, ‘“ Heave to, or we'll sink you!” 

Our captain became very quiet. He rang off 
his engines, and then waited with a frown on his 
face for a boat to come from the cruiser. Pre- 
sently the boat, with a dapper lieutenant in the 
stern sheets, came alongside, and the officer 
clambered on to our deck. 

“What ship is this?” he said, brusquely. 
“Tm Lieutenant Z——, of the U.S. cruiser 
5 eee : 

“Lieutenant,” replied our skipper, quietly, 
“this is the Luct/ine, of London, and will you 
kindly tell your captain that we depend upon 
that red rag at the masthead to prevent us 
being fired on, even if we ave only a tramp 
steamer?” 

The lieutenant said that he was sorry, but that 
he had to do his duty and obey his orders. In 
the meantime one of the Spanish bankers on 
board was in wild terror lest the American officer 
should arrest him and bear him back to the 
cruiser. When she had come in sight he had 
gone to the agent, who was aboard, and offered 
to buy the whole ship and pay all her expenses 
if he was put safely ashore in a British settle- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, the lieutenant, having learned the 
business of the ship, gave a casual glance about 
the decks. He saw the nineteen packages and the 
bags lying near my room, but turned away from 
them carelessly, not dreaming that he would have 
been within his rights in seizing the bullion as 
property belonging to an enemy—at least, I have 
been told by people who know more of inter- 
national law than I do that whilst the passengers 
were safe, their property was not. His inspec- 
tion finished, the officer went back to his boat 
and returned to the cruiser, while we continued 
on our course. This, however, was changed a 
few hours later, as the skipper had determined, 
in view of the inconvenience we were suffering 
through overcrowding, to make for Nassau. But 
when we got there we found that we should 
have to go into quarantine for fourteen days, as 
there had been yellow fever at Havana when we 
left. We accordingly cleared off at once. Then 
the chief engineer reported that we were short 
of coal. ‘The nearest port was Savannah, 
Florida, but at last we made Tybee, where 
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we were almost eaten alive by mosquitoes. 
The captain went ashore to arrange for a special 
train to take most of the passengers on to New 
York, but they coolly turned round, after the 
train had been ordered, and said that, having 
come so far, they might as well finish the voyage 
in the ship. 

At last, to our great relief, we sighted Phila- 
delphia, and very soon all the passengers were 
cleared off. The officers and crew followed, 
leaving me practically alone with two hundred 
thousand pounds in gold lying about as care- 
lessly as if it were just so much sawdust. I had 
a six-chambered revolver, but that didn’t seem 
much good if a gang of fellows heard that we had 
all that money on the ship, with no one to guard 
it but a man 
who hadn’t had 
a decent night’s 
sleep since he 
had left Havana. 
When I thought 
of the “crooks” 
with which every 
big American city 
swarms — daring 
men with as 
little regard 
for human life, 
if it stood in 
the way of their 
getting money, 
as they would 
have for a fly’s— 
well, I felt ner- 
vous. The cap- 
tain was below in 
his cabin, every- 
one else ashore, 
and there was I 
snatching a meal 
whenever I 
could, and tramp- 
ing up and 
down mounting 
guard over that 


wretched stack of gold. Whenever I did close 
my eyes for a few winks of sleep I always awoke 
with a start from a horrible dream in which a 
gang of desperadoes had made an attack on the 
ship, and after killing everybody aboard, includ- 
ing myself, were making off to have a good 
time with more gold than they were ever likely 
to see again in all their lives. If I heard a 
suspicious noise anywhere in the neighbourhood 
of the gold I would seize my revolver and rush 
to the treasure-heap in anxious expectancy. 

Two days and nights passed away, during 
which I never stirred from the bullion, until, 
what with want of sleep and the nervous strain, 
I was on the point of letting the million dollars 
take care of themselves. Then the parties most 
interested in the 
treasure awoke 
to the fact that 
it was necessary 
to look after its 
safety, and sent 
five sturdy men 
down to guard 
it whilst it was 
being taken to 
the bank. The 
chief of the 
escort was in- 
structed to pay 
me a reward for 
my care and 
trouble in look- 
ing after the 
money—every 
cent of which, of 
course, was intact 
—from the mo- 
mentit was placed 
aboard the ship 
until the time 

the guard had 
arrived. He 
gravely handed 
me a dollar 
bill! 


“IF 1 HEARD A SUSPICIOUS NOISE 1 WOULD SEIZE MY REVOLVER AND RUSH TO 
THE TREASURE-HEAP.” 


The striking photographs reproduced below depict a curious Maori “dance,” in which the girl | 

performers describe the varying phases of a lengthy canoe voyage. The peaceful trip over quiet 

waters, the coming of the storm, the qualms of sea-sickness, and the final exhaustion of the 
paddlers are all shown in pantomime with wonderful effect. 


HE Maoris have from time immemorial been wonderful gesture dancers and mimics. 

By the aid of a “poi,” a small ball of fibre suspended on a flaxen string, the dancer 

is enabled to tell the most elaborate story in pantomime, and to tell it so faithfully that there 

is no mistaking its meaning. Here is a well-known group of girl performers—the Arawa 
dancers—who are about to commence a “ poi” descriptive of a canoe voyage. 


A roll of matting having been laid out on the grass to represent the canoe, the girls 
take their places, the “ pois” representing their paddles. To appropriate music the canoe 
glides away, the rowers in full swing, bodies swaying and arms working rhythmically. 
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Soon, however, the boat gets into lumpy water, and the paddlers’ troubles begin. 
The regularity of action is broken, the strokes on either side have to be much deeper and 


stronger, and the girls’ faces tell of strenuous exertion. 


To the danger and fatigue are added the throes of 


Steadily worse grows the storm. 
sea-sickness, the woebegone expression of some of the rowers indicating acute anguish. 


aie apd eee! a> Aegean ae 
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At last, however, the sea becomes calm again, and the canoe glides swiftly through 


peaceful waters ; the dancers, though tired from their exertions, yet paddling steadily and 
keeping perfect time. 


So they sail onwards till the journey’s end is reached, when, overcome with weariness, 
they fling themselves full length backwards to enjoy a well-earned rest. 
most realistically portrayed, and so telling is every gesture that the entranced spectator 
finds it hard to realize that a bevy of girls, aided only by a strip of matting and a stretch of 
green turf, have been able to conjure up before his mind’s eye a picture of an exciting 
canoe voyage. 


The whole trip is 


THE LOST EXPLORERS: The Mystery of a Vanished Expedition. 


By Epwarp P. GRINDELL, OF Tucson, ARIZONA. 


In the Gulf of California lies the Island of Tiburon—arid, inaccessible, and of evil repute, for it is the 

home of a fierce and treacherous race of savages who are more than suspected of cannibalism. 

Lured by tales of fabulous gold deposits, several parties of prospectors have dared the dangers of 

the waterless desert and lurking Indians; but none have ever returned alive. Below will be found 

the engrossing narrative of a man who went in search of one of these lost expeditions, together 
with the story of the only survivor of the party he went to seek. 


\ HE Tiburon Islands, of which only 
one is of any capsequence, are 
| situated in the Gulf of California, 
just off the coast of Sonora and 
north of the delta of the Sonora 
River, which disappears in the sandy earth 
before it reaches the coast. The main island, 
the only one worth considering, is about twenty 
miles wide by seventy-five long, and at the 
nearest point is only about two miles from the 
mainland, to which at low tide it is nearly con- 
nected by a neck of land called Punta de 
Embarkadero, making a kind of ford which the 
natives can traverse on foot when the tide is out 
and the sea calm. 

The island is mostly mountainous, and reaches 
an altitude of two thousand feet in some places. 
There is a sparse growth of 
vegetation, consisting mostly 
of mesquite, catclaw, sage, 
pepper, palo-verde, and the 
ever-present cacti. Nature 
has provided all vegetable 
and animal life with protec- 
tion ; every bush has a sharp 
thorn, and the animals cha- 
racteristic of this desert are 
found in the most venomous 
and vicious forms, such as 
the Gila monster, rattlesnake, 
scorpion, and tarantula. 
Among the larger game are 
the mountain lion, mountain 
sheep, deer, coyote, and jack- 
rabbit. 

Water is scarce, and what 
few springs there are lie far 
apart. The climate is the 
hottest of all desert regions, 
and the life is the most 
strenuous. 

The country is inhabited by a race of Indians 
who wander almost naked over the desert, living 
on the scanty fruits and the products of the sea. 
These Indians, known as the Seri, do absolutely 
nothing to advance themselves, and are of a 
cannibalistic nature. They make primitive 


MR. THOMAS GRINDELL, WHO, WITH HIS PARTY, 
DISAPPEARED IN THE WILD TIBURON COUNTRY. 
From a Photo. 


pottery and some bead and shell work, but that 
is all. They eat their food raw, and when they 
do wear clothing it is made from the skin of the 
pelican. Their huts are simple affairs, con- 
structed of cactus sticks, with a little brush 
thrown over the top to keep the sun out. No 
protection whatever is made against the rain, 
but this is not necessary, as rain seldom falls— 
probably not more than twice a year. These 
Seri Indians are said to possess gold and silver 
in abundance. , The older Mexicans tell strange 
stories of the stores of precious metals the 
Indians have shown when they ventured out to 
the ranches to trade. Certainly the country 
looks promising for minerals, but very little is 
known about it, or of the people who live there. 
Inspired with the love of adventure and the 
hope of obtaining riches, 
many parties, both American 
and Mexican, have gone into 
the mysterious. Tiburon coun- 
try and waged war against 
the hostile Seris, but none 
who have ever penetrated into 
the heart of Tiburon have 
returned to tell of its wonders. 
It is well known that the Seri 
Indians are treacherous, and 
because of their crude manner 
of living and fondness for 
raw food they are believed to 
be cannibals. Many evi- 
dences of this horrible prac- 
tice have been found in their 
camps, where “ dance rings ”- 
surrounded a stake to which 
were fastened human hands. 
The Mexicans and peaceable 
Papago Indians living in that 
section of Sonora bordering 
on the Tiburon region have 
many queer stories to tell of adventures with 
the Seris. 
In 1894 the United States Government sent 
a Mr. McGee there in the interests of the 
Department of Anthropology. He made the 
trip overland from Tucson, Arizona, with a 


THE LOST 


party of Papago Indian guides, and after building 
a boat made several landings on different parts 
of the coast. Subsequently he wrote an ex- 
haustive report on the country. 

In 1896 an Arizona newspaper man named 
Robinson, in search of gold and fame, made a 
trip to the island ina boat. He met the natives, 
and they enticed him inland with stories of 
gold. His partner at the boat heard shots, but 
Robinson never returned. 

Fired by the spirit of adventure and hearing 
of the mysteries and dangers of Tiburon, Tom 
Grindell, an Arizona prospector used to hard- 
ships and adventure on the deserts, made a 
brief trip to the Tiburon country with Papago 
guides in 1903. He was not, however, pre- 
pared to go into the 
interior of the island, 
and so returned, in- 
tending to go back 
the following year 
and make a thorough 
search. He became 
so interested in what 
he had seen, and so 
enthusiastic over the 
great possibilities of 
the Tiburon coun- 
try, that it Lecame a 
hobby with him, and 
he was nicknamed 
“Tiburon Tom.” 

This man was my 
brother. He was 
always trying to per- 
suade some of his 
friends to join his 
expedition, and by 
March, 1905, he had 
a dozen of the best 
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water in the arid region they were bound for, 
and they planned to distil the water of the sea 
if necessary ; for this purpose they carried two 
feet of half-inch brass pipe to make the distillery. 

Being well known in Nogales, the party was 
given a grand banquet and a big send-off. The 
explorers were enthusiastic over their trip, and 
boasted of the great things they were going to 
do when they reached Tiburon and of the gold 
they were going to bring back. The old-timers, 
however, warned them of the great dangers they 
would have to encounter ; and Emory Miller, 
the town alcalde (mayor), gravely offered to 
wager them a case of champagne that they 
would never come back alive. He knew of the 


unseen terrors of this mysterious island of 


Tiburon, and felt 
very uneasy concern- 
ing the four men’s 
prospects. 

A stage ride of 
eighty miles from 
Magdalena, Mexico, 
landed the party in 
Altar, where they 
secured saddle- 
horses and __ pack- 
mules. A week was 
spent in and about 
Altar and Caborca, 
twenty miles away, 
getting the packs 
together and making 
final arrangements. 
The explorers 
secured a guide who 
agreed to take them 
as far as Tiburon 
Island, but knew the 
country no farther. 


mining men, Indian From a Photo. This, however, did 
fighters, and pioneers not disturb them; 
of Arizona ready to make the trip. They they thought they could manage by themselves 


proposed to start from Douglas, Arizona, on 
June rst, but as the time drew near the party 
dwindled down, till only four Americans actually 
leit on the ill-fated expedition. On June rst 
the little band, consisting of David Ingram, 
Jack Hoffman, Olan Ralls, and Tom Grindell, 
left for Nogaies, a small town on the Mexican 
border. Here they outfitted before crossing 
the line into Mexico. Each man carried two 
hundred rounds of ammunition, a rifle, and 
revolver; an extra shot-gun was taken for the 
party. As everything had to be packed on 
mules the outfit was kept as light as possible ; 
beyond supplies of food they took only a few 
pots and pans, and one blanket for each man. 


‘The quartet were well aware of the scarcity of 
Vol. xix.—48. 


for the rest of the way, as Grindell had been 
over the road from Hermosillo to Tiburon 
before. 

On June oth, the day before leaving Caborca, 
the members of the party wrote letters to their 
friends and relations, telling that they were at 
last off on their great trip to the mysterious 
Tiburon Island, and would be in Hermosillo on 
their way home towards the latter part of July. 
Then they set forth, with their faces towards the 
unknown. 

July passed ; August wore away, and no news 
of the explorers reached the outside world. 
People began to shake their heads and say that 
Tiburon had claimed four more victims. When 
the rst of September came I made up my mind 
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some disaster had befallen my brother and 
his party, so I journeyed to Hermosillo, where 
I learnt that my friends had never arrived. 
A letter from Governor Kibby, of Arizona, to 
Governor Rafial Yzabal, of Sonora, secured for 
me the aid of the Mexican officials, and I was 
given letters to all the officers along the route 
over which the explorers 

had passed. All the help at % 
possible was afforded me, 
so that I might follow the 
trail of the party as far 
as possible and ascertain 
what had becomeof them. 
All this time stories of 
Yaqui depredations were 
reaching Hermosillo, and 
we had grave fears that 
these Indians might have 
murdered the ex- 
plorers. 

Armed with my official 
documents, I went to 
Altarand Caborca. Every- 
one was surprised to hear 
that the party had not 
reached Hermosillo. 
They felt sure some un- 
toward accident had be- 
fallen them. 

The day after I reached 
Caborca a report was 
brought to the town that 
Papago hunters in the 


vicinity of Tiburon had DOLORZS VALENZUELA, THE 'PAPAGO INDIAN WHO GUIDED 


safety. He told me that his name was Dolores 
Valenzuela, a Papago Indian, and explained 
where he had left the missing men and all about 
their trip, so far as he had accompanied them. 
He knew about the finding of the human hands 
in the Seri Indian camp ; the Grindell party, he 
said, had also come across them. This relieved 

my mind of one anxiety ; 
whoever those grisly relics 
belonged to, it was not 
the four Americans. In 
his Papago Spanish. the 
guide went on to relate 
many little incidents of 
the journey. 

Dolores, as we called 
him, could give us no 
idea as to what had be- 
come of the vanished 
quartet. He said that he 
went with them as far 
as the coast in front of 
Tiburon Island. There 
they separated ; the party 
paid him off and he re- 
turned to his ranch. This 
was on San Juan’s day, 
the 24th of June. The 
Indian added that 
“Tomas ” (Grindell) told 
him they would be at the 
Rancho Escalante in two 
days more, and in Her- 
mosillo in two weeks. 

In answer to my ques- 


ib 
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found a place where some LEX LORERE CAS AAR AS THE. COAST ANDI WHOE RE tions Dolores informed 


Americans had been 
killed and eaten by the ; 
cannibals of the island. Nothing was left 
of the unfortunate whites but the hands, and 
these were nailed to a plank stuck on end in 
the ground. There were also dance rings in 
the soil around, showing where the cannibals 
had had a feast. ‘lhe Papagoes also reported 
finding a tin camp-stove and broken cameras. 
Many people thought that this gruesome dis- 
covery explained the fate of the Grindell party, 
but still I would not give up hope. 

Inquiring after the guide the explorers had 
taken with them, I learned that he had just 
returned to his ranch about fifty miles south of 
Caborca. Mr. Ramirez, the presidente of the 
town, sent a messenger after him and brought 
him to Caborca to see me. There is an 
unwritten law in Mexico which makes it a very 
serious offence for a native to go out as guide 
with a party and not bring them safely back, so 
the guide was badly scared when he heard that 
the Americanos had not reached Hermosillo in 


From a Photo. 


me that he could take 
me to where he had left 
the explorer; from there we could trail them 
and find just where they went. At first he was 
anxious for me to go with him alone, but later 
on, when I told him I proposed to take Mr. 
Fuhrkin, the only English-speaking person in 
Caborca, Dolores suggested taking two brothers 
of his along with him. To this I agreed, and all 
preparations were made for the trip. Dolores 
borrowed a fresh horse from a Papago friend, 
and I bought two for Mr. Fuhrkin and myself. 
In the meantime the townsfolk had been 
talking to Dolores and among themselves, 
and everybody had his own theory as to the 
explorers’ disappearance. Some said Dolores 
knew more than he had told us ; others that he 
was a “bad” Indian and not to be trusted. 
However, I kept an open mind ; all preparations 
were made, and we were to start at daylight next 
morning. I was the first one up, and naturally 
expected to firid the Indian guide ready, but no 
Dolores was to be-seen, and his horse had 
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vanished from the 
corral. We went to 
the Indian village be- 
hind the town, but 
no Dolores was there, 
and-none of the 
Indians seemed to 
know anything as to 
his whereabouts. We 
roused up Mr. Ra- 
mirez, the presidente 
of the town, and 
asked after our guide, 
but without success. 
He had _ evidently 
gone — but where, 
and why? This flight 
made things look 


intense amazement, 
who should I see in 
the street but Dolores 
himself! Promptly I 
dashed across to him, 
whereupon he calmly 
informed me that he 
had been looking for 
me! I had told him 
I lived in Tucson, 
and I remembered 
now that he had men- 
tioned something 
about a relative of 
his who was the in- 
terpreter at the 
Papago Indian reser- 
vation near Tucson 


very black against —Hugh Norris. 

him, and we came THE AUTHOR'S PARTY CR Hugh told me 
to the conclusion Sli taal that Dolores had 
that he was a come to his place 


“bad” Indian, and knew more than he wanted 
to tell. 

At last a man named Juan Cholla, a Papago 
vaguero, was found, and from him we learned 
that Dolores had left Caborca after dark the 
night before, riding a fresh horse. ‘This looked 
bad for Dolores, and we proceeded to turn up 
his record. From this we discovered that he 
was a deserter from the Mexican army, and had 
at one time tried to kill a certain Sefor Serna, 
a ranchero. Everyone now believed that 
Dolores knew quite well why the Americans 
had not reached Hermosillo, and I began to 
think it lucky that 
Mr. Fuhrkin and my- 
self had not gone 
with him, or we might 
have been done away 
with as well. 

As I could do 
nothing more in 
Caborca, I went to 
Hermosillo and told 
Governor Yzabal 
what had happened. 
He promised to send 
some soldiers in 
search of Dolores, as 
he was evidently a 
rascal. 

I then returned to 
Arizona, very much 
puzzled and disap- 
pointed. I had not 
been in Tucson 
three hours, how- 
ever, when, to my 


SOMETIMES THE TRAIL LED THROUGH DENSE THICKETS, 
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one morning tired out, with his horse almost 
dead. He said he had ridden for two 
nights and killed one horse on the road 
(Caborca is two hundred miles from Tucson), 
and that the Mexicans at Caborca were planning 
to hang him because he had guided the Grindell 
party and they had been lost. Dolores repeated 
that he was anxious and willing to go back and 
search for the party, but would not go by way 
of Caborca, where his life was in jeopardy. 
After hearing the guide’s explanation I 
telegraphed to Governor Yzabal and Mr. 
Hostetter, the American Consul at Hermosillo, 
at once, and they 
advised me to take 
Dolores there. The 
guide agreed to go, 
but made me pro- 
mise not to leave him 
while we were in the 
Mexican towns, be- 
cause he was. still 
afraid that the in- 
habitants would hold 
him responsible for 
the fate of the ex- 
plorers and try to kill 
him. So I loaded 
Dolores on the burro 
train and we started 
for Hermosillo. Not 
wishing to make the 
trip alone with the 
Indian, I went to 
Fred Christy, a young 
mining engineer, and 
he agreed to come 
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with me. My plan was to outfit at 
Hermosillo and then go down the 
Sonora River to the sea. From there 
I proposed to travel up the coast to 
where Dolores had left the party, take 
up their trail, and follow them. Several 
days were spent in Hermosillo, getting ». } 
the outfit together ; then we went down 
the Sonora for forty'miles to the Rancho 
Noriega, where Sefior Noriega secured 
for me a dozen Papago Indian guides 
who knew the entire country along the 
coast and every water-hole in it. We 
outfitted at this ranch with enough food 
to last us a month. This was about the 
1st of October, and young deer were 
plentiful, so we took no meat, depending 
upon killing deer. Each man carried 
his own rifle, blanket, and canteen. The 
watering-places were few and far between, 
and many a night we were compelled to 
make a dry camp. ; 
After about a week’s travel, to our great joy 
we struck the trail of the explorers at the point 
where Dolores had left them, over a hundred 
and seventy-five miles from Hermosillo, at a 
place called Coyote Wells. With eager eyes we 
gazed upon the tracks, following them for six 
miles down to the sea, where we found the 
deserted Seri Indian camp where the Americans 
had been killed and, presumably, eaten. There 
were two dance rings, one inside the other ; the 
larger one was about forty feet in diameter and 
well beaten. At one side, and about a foot 
from the edge of the ring, there was a sawn 


COYOTE WELLS, WHERE THE EXPLORERS’ TRAIL WAS FIRST DISCOVERED. 
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A DESERTED SEKI INDIAN CAMP, WHERE IT WAS SUPPOSED TWO HAPLESS 
From a) 


AMEKICANS HAD BEEN KILLED AND EATEN, (Photo, 


plank, evidently driftwood, some fourteen feet 
long, firmly planted in the soil. Nailed to this 
plank crosswise, six feet from the ground, was a 
stick four feet long. At each end of this stick 
was a human hand, fastened there with leather 
straps cut from a camera case. Qn the inside 
of the straps were letters which evidently 
formed parts of the name of the owner ; a capital 
“M” and asmall “e” and “r” were noticeable. 
There were also some printed pages from a.book 
on navigation tacked on the plank, and near by 
was a small tin stove. 

The savages, I should explain, tie their 
wretched victim to this plank and, as 
they dance, first one and then another 
will cut a piece of his flesh off, keeping 
up the horrible business to the tune of 
a doleful tam-tam and their own chant- 
ing until death puts an end to the 
prisoner’s sufferings. And it was into 
the hands of these human fiends that I 
feared the explorers had fallen! 

The awful fate I have outlined was 
no doubt the end of two mining men 
from Los Angeles, named Miller and 
Olander, who left Yuma, Arizona, 
about January 1st, 1905, in a small 
boat, intending to explore the north 
end of Tiburon Island, where there was 
supposed to be some radium ore. The 
men were to make their permanent 
camp on the mainland opposite the 
north end of the island, and this, we 
calculated, would bring them to this 
point. 

About two weeks after Miller and 
Olander left Yuma a terrible storm 
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raged around Tiburon and all down the gulf. 
The men were no doubt shipwrecked at this 
time and captured by the cannibals. They 
were known to have a camp-stove, : 
cameras, and books on navigation, 
so that in all probability it was at 
this Indian camp that they met 
their deaths, and the gruesome 
relics we beheld belonged to them. 

We were now in the heart of 
Seriland, and had to be on our 
guard continually lest we should 
be attacked by the cannibals. My 
twelve Papagoes, all armed to the 
teeth, were always on the watch; 
we meant to put up a good fight 
for our lives if molested. From 
Coyote Wells we went to the coast 
where the missing quartet made 
their first dry camp, just opposite 
Tiburon. Probably three miles of 
water lay between us and that for- 
bidding-looking island, upon which 
I gazed wistfully, wondering whether 
I should succeed in my quest. 
Dolores showed me where the 
explorers had camped at night, 
and had made a big fire although 
he warned them not to, for the 
Seri Indians on the island might 


see it, and take it for a signal of From a) 
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some kind and come over. Sure 
enough, inside an hour there was a 
return fire on the island. 

Dolores also pointed out tracks made 
by the men and their horses one night 
when the thirst-tortured animals tried 
to get away and go back to water. 
He showed us his own tracks and 
those made by each of the party, which 
we soon learned to distinguish. This 
knowledge was very useful to us later 
in the trip. It was early in the after- 
noon, said Dolores, when he left for 
his ranch, and the party were to leave 
for the ford leading over to Tiburon 
early the following morning, and were 
to be there in two days. 

On the island they would get plenty 
of water, and in two days more would 
be at the Rancho Escalante, from 
which point it was an easy trip to 
Hertnosillo, where they hoped to arrive 
by July 4th. 

Poor fellows! They were sadly 
mistaken in their calculations. Esca- 
lante’s ranch is fully a hundred miles 
in a north-eastern direction from this 
point, while the party were going south 


down the coast, and could not possibly travel 
more than twenty-five miles a day. 
their trail where they had left this camp, and 


We found 


“DRY CAMP” OF THE GRINDELL PARTY. 


(Photo. 
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followed it over a few miles of ee eee | 
spongy ground which held the 3 
signs well. Here we could tell 
the tracks of each one of the men, 
and also distinguish the foot- 
prints of the four mules and three 
horses. 

We had followed the trail but 
a short way when up from a 
thicket of mangrove along the 
beach came a score of Seri Indians’ 
tracks, the bare feet making a 
peculiar imprint in the soft ground. 
Right on the top of the tracks 
made by the explorers led these 
ominous footprints. Often, too, 
we came across tracks far apart 


THE CROSS INDICATES THE POINT WHERE THE 
EXPLORERS MADE THEIR LAST CAMP, OPPOSITE 
MYSTERIOUS TIBURON. 
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island. My party was strong enough 
to do this. Each man was armed 
to the teeth, and the Papagoes were 
anxious to strike a blow against the 
bloodthirsty Seris, for only the year 
before the savages had killed several 
of the Papagoes’ comrades. 

We had gone down the coast 
about ten miles towards camp when 
Dolores, who had been riding by 
himself at the head of the party, 
gave vent to a terrific yell. He had 
found more tracks ! 

We all gathered round him 
excitedly, and there, sure enough, 


: = = we saw the tracks of the four 
ON THE MAINLAND BEHIND TIBURON — THE ISLAND 
ITSELF IS SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND, 
From a Photo. 


going in the opposite direction. These, 
my Indian guides said, were made by 
runners sent off to call up reinforce- 
ments. For three miles the tracks went 
together; then they all turned sud- 
denly towards the sea, as though the 
travellers were about to depart in boats 
for Tiburon Island. 

“The Seris have got them,” the 
Papagoes declared emphatically. ‘They 
have taken them to the island for a 
feast !” 

It certainly seemed clear enough 
what had happened, and as we were 
not prepared just then to cross to the 
island and beard the savages in their 
lair we started back to Hermosillo and 
Guaymas, where we could get boats 
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mules, the three horses, and two of the men 
who were on foot. 
what rocky, so the tracks were not plain, but we 
followed them until we found where the party 
had made a dry camp. Next morning we took 
up the trail in earnest until noon, when we had 
to camp, as our horses were badly in need of 
water and our canteens dry. After a day’s rest 
we again took up the signs, following them 
down the coast for thirty miles. Several days’ 
searching took us so far from our supply of 
fresh water that we moved our camp to Carrizal, 
one hundred miles down the coast, in the valley 
of the Sonora River, where my Indians knew 


The ground was some- 
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for this action; the party, however, was 
evidently in trouble of some kind. We then 


went back and followed the tracks of the lone 
footman and the mule. These we followed for 
the balance of the day, and they took us to 
within one mile of our camp at Carrizal when, 
about sundown, a heavy storm drove us to 
camp. 

Next day we continued our search, but unfor- 
tunately for us the downpour had entirely 
obliterated all tracks, so we had to proceed by 
guesswork. 

One Papago, who had been out hunting for 
meat, came into camp late that evening, bringing 
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A MELANCHOLY RELIC--THE EXPLORERS’ CAMP-STOVE, 
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of a Seri Indian well in a dense thicket of 
mesquite. 

Along the coast near here my men told me 
there was more soft, spongy ground where, if the 
missing Americans had crossed, we should find 
tracks. Three miles from camp and near the 
sea we found the trail of one mule and two men, 
all going towards Carrizal. We decided that 
the party must have separated, as no tracks of 
the other men or animals could be found. We 
followed this trail for two miles over the sand 
when, all of a sudden, one of the men’s foot- 
prints turned suddenly about and led us straight 
to the sea. 

All kinds of ideas passed through our minds, 
but none of us could give any good reason 


an old rusty rifle with him which he said he had 
feund on a dead pack-mule in a thicket of 
mesquite about ten miles farther inland. The 
mule, he said, had been partly devoured by the 
coyotes and lions; there was a pack-saddle on 
its back, a bucket and canteens, and the rifle. As 
soon as possible we went out to see the animal, 
believing it to be the one we had been following. 
Dolores identified the mule by the brand as 
being one the explorers had bought from the 
presidente of the town of Caborca. He also 
identified the rifle, pack-saddle, and canteens as 
belonging to the Grindell party. This was the 
first convincing evidence we had found that the 
explorers were in trouble, and the mute testi- 
mony of the dead mule and abandoned rifle 
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“ ALL OF A SUDDEN ONK OF THE MEN'S FOOTPRINTS TURNED ABOUT AND LED US STRAIGHT TO THE SEA.” 


depressed me greatly. But where were the men 
themselves? Evidently one of them must have 
been close by the mule when it died, and we 
began to search for his tracks. We quartered 
the entire region in a very careful manner, 
riding side by side and about two hundred feet 
apart from the point where we had lost the trail 
a few nights before to where the dead animal lay. 
In this way the twelve of us could search a great 
deal of ground. Backwards and forwards we 
went for several days, covering the country for 
twenty miles. But we discovered nothing, and 
finally gave up the task and decided to search 
for the rest of the party. 

We next went back and followed the tracks 
from the direction they had come. This took 
us to and along the coast on a well-beaten Seri 
trail. We looked carefully into all canyons and 
gullies for signs of the missing men, but without 
success. We did find a camp where someone 
had had a fire, but it was several months old. 
Puzzled and discouraged, we had almost given 


up hope when Natcho, our best Indian guide, 
told us of a piece of ground about forty miles 
up the coast which extended out into the sea, 
and from which point the Seris waded at low 
tide to and from the island. If the explorers 
had gone there, he said, we might be able to 
pick up their trail once more. 

Starting early one morning, we set out for this 
ford, and before we were half-way we came 
across the trail of the one man and one mule ! 
We decided to continue in the direction from 
which they had come, thinking we should find 
some clue to the whereabouts of the rest of 
the party. Much of the distance we travelled 
along the hard sandy beach, where our atten- 
tion was often attracted by evidences of camps 
and a few old shot-gun shells. We found 
nine of these halting-places, none over three 
miles apart and some not a mile. The sea had 
filled the tracks, so it was impossible for us 
to tell how many of the men were at these 
camps. In one of them we found some more 
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ABANDONED BY THE MISSING MEN, 
From a Photo. 


evidence—a book entitled “A Crown of Wild 
Olive,” with the name “Thos. Grindell, 
Douglas, Ariza.,” written on the inside. At 
another point we found a small pocket alarm 
cloek. Dolores laughed when he saw this. It 
was evidently the first one he had ever 
seen, and he told us how it used to 
ring early in the morning, when they 
would all get up and travel before the 
heat of the day set in. 

At a third camp we came across a 
dead mule and a saddle, and at another, 
where a large cave gave protection, 
the party had evidently spent some 
time, as the large pile of ashes indi- 
cated many fires. 

The many things we found appa- 
rently thrown away, and the camps so 
close together, set us imagining all 
kinds of things. That something was 
amiss with the party was very clear, 
but the problem was, what? What did 
this apparently purposeless wandering 
mean, and how many men had occu- 
pied this series of camps? Each 
Indian had a different idea as to 
what had happened, and no one 
seemed to agree with his neighbour's 
conclusions. 

Before very long heavy rain spoiled 


all our venison, and it was too wet to 
Vol. xix.—49. 


MORE EVIDENCES OF DISASTER—A PACK-SADDLE, RIFLE, AND O1HER ARTICLES 


A CAMP IN A CAVE, WHEKE THE PILE OF ASHES S!'UKE OF LONG UCCUPANCY. 
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hunt more. The flour ran out, and 
there was nothing left for us to eat 
but fenole and coffee, which one got 
very tired of three times a day. We 
had been out four weeks; we were 
all exhausted, our horses worn out, 
and our supplies gone. So we set out 
early next morning for the Rancho 
San Francisco de Costa Rico, forty 
miles inland up the valley of the 
Sonora River. Here we secured fresh 
horses and a supply of food. * 

After a day’s rest at the ranch we 
returned to our camp at Carrizal and 
continued the search for another week. 
Heavy rains fell nearly every day, and 
the ground became so soft as to make 
travelling very hard, and our animals 
gave out in a few days. Several 
nights we slept out in heavy rain, 
having gone too far from camp to 
get back before dark. With no supper 
or breakfast for ourselves and no 
feed for our horses, we were soon 
worn out. 

For many weary weeks now we had 
traversed this arid wilderness, always 
seeking, without success, for the 
vanished explorers. Tracks and traces of 
their presence we had found in plenty, but 
never a sign of the men themselves. Now, 
after all our efforts, the mystery of their fate 
remained as inscrutable as ever. We were 


to < » a 
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utterly discouraged and decided to give up 
our quest, believing that the party had either 
been captured by the bloodthirsty cannibals of 
Tiburon Island, or had died somewhere on the 
desert from thirst. We accordingly started for 
home. 

Reaching Sefor Noriega’s ranch, where we 
had secured the Papago Indians, we paid 
them off, and next day drove to Hermosillo 
in Seftor Noriega’s carriage. On arriving in 
Hermosillo, early in November, we were in- 
tensely surprised to learn that one of the missing 
men, Jack Hoffman, had turned up at Guaymas 
alone, nearly dead from starvation and_ half 
crazy! His body was covered with wounds, his 
nails had come off, and his skin was burned 
black from exposure. 

Under the doctor’s care — 
he became rational, and in 
a few days was able to tell 
his terrible story. After the 
guide Dolores had left them 
on June 24th they travelled 
for four days, making dry 
camps, with no water for 
their stock and but little for 
themselves, and eventually 
reached the ford which leads 
over to Tiburon Island, 
where they hoped to get 
plenty of fresh water from 
a spring which Grindell 
knew. 

When they endeavoured 
to cross, however, the sea 
was too rough and they had 
to come back. Here they 
were with no water for their 
thirsty horses, and their own 
supply limited. The party 
thought they were prepared - 
for emergencies of this kind _ 
by having a piece of brass 
pipe to make a distillery 


JACK HOFFMAN, THE SOLE SURVIVOR OF THE 
LOST EXPEDITION--IN HIS RIGHT HAND HE HOLDS 


saddle he put under a bush, together with the 
blanket, and continued his way on foot, leading 
the pack-mule. 

Mr. Hoffman stated that his companions 
waited three days for Ralls to return; then, as 
they were nearly out of water and Ralls had not 
appeared, they set out on foot across the moun- 
tains. The horses had meanwhile died from 
thirst, and the mules were not strong enough to 
travel. ‘ 

The men thought they could find the 
ranch, and that it was not more than fifteen 
miles over the mountain. They travelled for 
three days, and had but a swallow of water each 
every two hours. They marched only at night, 
lying in the shade in the daytime, so great was 

the heat. 

They had gone about 
twenty-five miles over the 
mountains without seeing 
any signs of habitation, 
when Grindell suggested 
that he should go on alone 
and see if he could find the 
ranch; the other two, he 
said, could stay there or go 
back to the coast camp. 
So at sundown he set out 
alone, thinking the ranch 
could not possibly be much 
farther. 

Shortly after he had gone 
four gun-shots were heard 
from the direction he had 
taken. His companions said 
the shots were fired to let 
them know which way he 
had gone, but many per- 
sons believe they were fired 

“ for some other reason. Be 
that as it may, it was the 
last Hoffman and Ingram 
heard of their comrade. 

After waiting two days for 


with which they could distil "incurs waict rronanty saveo mis wire. him to return, they started 
sea water. They put the From a Photo. back to the coast camp. 
outfit together, “but could . They were in desperate 


not make it work, and after labouring with it all 
one day they gave it up in disgust. 

A map they had picked up in Altar showed 
that a ranch named Escalante’s was about fifteen 
miles inland, and in the valley of the Sonora 
River ; and Mr. Ralls volunteered to take two 
of the pack-mules and find the ranch, returning 
next day. He loaded one mule up with the 
canteens, a bucket, and his rifle, and, saddling 
the other, started out down the coast. He had 
gone but a few miles when his saddle-mule gave 
out and had to be left behind to die. ‘The 


straits. Their water was gone, they could 
not eat because of their parched throats, and 
their swollen tongues hung out of their dust- 
caked mouths. Finally Ingram fell exhausted 


“beneath a large cactus and could go no farther. 


No amount of urging on Hoffman’s part would 
induce him to get up, and lying there, half 
delirious, he threatened to shoot, his companion 
if he did not go away and let him rest. So 
Hoffman, with despair in his heart, started 
off alone for the coast, hoping to get there 
before sun-up, for he (knew, welll he could not 
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stand the heat of another day under that 
broiling sun. The story may be continued in 
his own words. 

1 reached camp about daylight, 
plunged into the sea, and drank freely 
of the sea-water, which made me sick, 
but was very refreshing. Then I 
resorted to the still in a desperate 
effort to get some fresh water. After 
working all day I had a quart cup 
full. I made some coffee and ate a 
little bacon and bread. Oh, but it 
was good! Then I lay down on the 
sand and slept, awaking in the morn- 
ing greatly refreshed. 

After a quick meal, with more coffee, 
I got the still to work again; this 
time it went better, and I made a 
canteen full, besides what I used for 
myself. I rested for a day, and then 
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reached the place where 
I thought I had left him, 
but no Dave was to be 
found. 

I searched all round, 
but without success, re- 
turning at night to the 
coast camp. It is my 
opinion that during the 
night Ingram, in his 
delirium, got up and wan- 
dered. That was the last 
I ever saw of any of our 
party. 

On reaching the coast 
camp I found to my sur- 
prise that things were not 
as I had left them. Some- 
one had been there! The 
distillery had been 
meddled with, the bacon 
cut open and much of it 
fried to a cinder and left 
in the pan, although there 
was no grease. The grub- 
box, too, had been rum- 
maged, but nothing taken. 
Thinking it over, I came 
to the conclusion that 
Ralls, who went away 
first after water, had re- 
turned unsuccessful, and, 
crazed with thirst, had 
fried the bacon and drunk 
the grease. Where he 


vanished to afterwards, however, is more than 
I can tell; I could find no trace of him. 


THE MOUNTAINS THE EXILOKEKS TRIED TO CROSS IN THEIR VAIN ENDEAVOUR 


filled the canteen and, carrying some 
food, went back to find poor Ingram. 
I travelled all night, and at daybreak 


TO REACH THE ESCALANTR RANCH—THEIR MAP SHOWED IT AS ONLY FIPTEEN 
MILES AWAY, WHEREAS IT WAS IN REALITY OVER A HUNDRED! 
From(a Photo. 
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I stayed about the camp for ten days, thinking 
some of my companions would come in. I 
spent most of my time in distilling water from 
the sea, which was a slow process with the poor 
apparatus I had. From a map we had I figured 
IT was only some thirty miles from Guaymas, and 
as my supplies were getting low I decided to go 
down the coast, thinking I could get there in 
about a week. So I packed up my distillery, 
canteen, and stores, and with the shot-gun 
and one blanket started off down the coast, 
keeping near the beach. At one place, however, 
I found tracks which I thought were those of 
Ralls, so I started to follow them inland. I 
went about three miles with them, but as they 
were leading me into a sandy country with 
nothing but desert ahead I turned abruptly 
around and went back, continuing. my journey 
down the coast. I stayed in the shade during 
the day and distilled water, travelling during 
the early morning and evening. I killed pelicans 
and sea-fowl with the shot-gun to supply myself 
with fresh meat, but after four weeks’ travel— 
making only a mile or two a day—my stock of 
shells got low and I only dared to take pot-shots 
at big birds. Once I waded out into the sea to 
get a pelican I had shot, and was just about to 
pick it up when a big 
shark came up like an 
express train and grabbed 
him from me. I took a 
book along with me which 
belonged to Grindell, and 
after reading it I left it 
in one of the camps. 
Passing the delta of the 
Sonora River I got into 
swamps, which I had to 
go around in places and 
at others wade through. I 
was in these swamps for 
a week, and often thought 
I should never get out. 
Part of the way I was 
waist-deep in water, and 
had to carry the outfit on 
my head. jen 

At one place the moun- 
tains came abruptly down 
to the sea, so I had to 
go back inland and cross 
them. My shoes were 
badly worn and _ travel 
over the rocks was hard 
and painful. In several . 
parts of these mountains 
I found good copper ore, 
but did not feel inclined 
to spend any time in 


prospecting. Returning to the coast, I kept 
doggedly on, but before long my shot -gun 
shell gave out and my bacon was gone, so I 
had to eat what I could pick up along the 
shore. Often I would catch a fish in shallow 
water, and this made a good meal. I was getting 
very thin and weak. My matches had given 
out, my shoes were about gone, so that they had 
to be tied to my feet with rags, I had lost my 
hat, my hair and beard had grown long. I was 
a mere skeleton, but still I kept travelling, 
though it seemed a year since I had left 
Tiburon. A light rain fell on me once. Oh, 
why could not rain have fallen while we were at 
Tiburon and left us fresh water? It seemed as 
if all the forces of Nature had combined to make 
our trip a tragic failure. ‘“ Must I die on this 
awful coast or shall I ever live to reach a human 
habitation ?” I used to ask myself. I felt that 
coyotes and buzzards were following on my trail, 
and day by day, as my strength grew less, my 
camps got closer together. Some days I would 
not travel at all, but lay in the shade resting 
myself and my swollen feet. By this time a dead 
bird was welcome, and a jelly-fish made a good 
lunch ; I could eat anything. Once I found a 
turtle’s nest with fifty fresh eggs. How delicious 


‘1 WAS JUST ABOUT TO PICK IT UP WHEN A BIG SHARK CAME UP LIKE AN EXPRESS TRAIN AND 


GRABBED HIM FROM ME.” 
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they were! They built 
me up and gave me fresh 
strength. Having no one 
to talk to I would often 
cry out just to see that I 
had not lost my voice, and 
that I was not in some 
hideous nightmare. 

One morning—how well 
I remember it !—I thought 
I could live but a few days 
more. Suddenly, round- 
ing a bend on the beach 
and passing through a 
thicket of mangrove, I ran 
right intoa camp. Could 
I believe my eyes? There 
was water, there was food. 
Hurrah! I was saved! I 
spied a plate of cold tor- 
tillas, and I ate them all. 
Then I cleaned up a pot 
of frijoles and a plate of 
cold fried fish, I ate 
everything in sight ; then 
I fell ‘back and went to 
sleep. I was awakened by 
a rough shake, and found 
two Mexicans standing 
above me asking who I 
was and what I wanted. 
I told them my story in 
the best Spanish at my 
command, and they in- 
formed me they were 
fishermen out from Guay- 
mas, which was about 
fifteen miles away, adding 
that I could stay with 
them until I had recovered 
my strength, when they 
would take me to Guay- 
mas with them. ‘The few 
days’ rest and plenty of food did me worlds of 
good. When I got into Guaymas I learned, 
to my astonishment, that it was the fifth day of 
November, and that I had been four months 
wandering down the-coast alone! Instead of it 
being fifteen miles from Tiburon to Guaymas, 
as my wretched map showed, it was one hundred 
and fifty miles. 1 \earned, too, that none of my 
companions had shown up, and that we had all 
been given up for lost. 

Telegrams were sent to Bisbee and Douglas, 
and a party under Captain Rynning, of the 
Arizona Rangers, came to Guaymas. I accom- 
panied them in a gasolene launch up the coast 


“|. FELT THAT COYOTES AND BUZZARDS WERE FOLLOWING ON MY TRAIL.” 


to Tiburon, where we landed at several points. 
Thence we journeyed to the mainland, where 
our party had made our last camp together. 
Here we found all the outfit just as I had 
left it. We went out to where I had left 
poor Ingram, but no trace of him could be 
found. 


Captain Rynning gathered all the camp 
valuables, and then, sad at heart and sorely 
puzzled, we went back to Douglas. The exact 
fate of Grindell, Hoffman, and Ralls will pro- 
bably never be known; the terrible Tiburon 
country keeps its secrets only too well. 


A High Climb in Himalaya. 


By Fanny BuLitock Workman, F.R.S.G.S., M.R.A.S., OFFICIER DE L’INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE 
DE FRANCE. 


A breezy account of the first ascent of the remote Nun Kun range, to the east of Kashmir. The 
well-known lady mountaineer broke her own record on this arduous climb; and she illustrates her 
narrative with some impressive photographs taken by Dr. and Mrs. Bullock Workman. 


HE object of our last expedition to 
] the Himalaya was the exploration 
| of the Nun Kun range, situated in 
fee Suru, east of Kashmir proper and 
south-west of Ladakh. It is a most 
impressive group of snow and rock mountains, 
twelve miles square, the seven highest peaks 
of which rise to heights varying from twenty- 
one thousand to over twenty-three thousand 
feet. Our party was large; besides the coolies 
there were nine Europeans—Dr. Hunter Work- 
man, myself, Cyprien Savoye (guide, of Cour- 
mayeur), and six Italian porters. 

I was desirous of trying a new experiment 
this season in Himalayan climbing—that of 
employing Europeans for carrying all camp 
impedimenta above the point to which native 
coolies wou!d willingly ascend ; hence the large 
number of porters. Besides the eighteen tents 
carried, a great many boxes of 


tuous and unbridged Suru river, is a monastery 
inhabited by a rabble of dirty, red-robed lamas. 
One of the chief lamas is also headman of the 
neighbouring villages, and at one of these 
villages he met us, bringing a curious lot of 
half-Tibetan women, who, in loud laughing 
voices, offered us plates of white flour. When 
this was sampled —a return present being 
always expected for the slightest offering in 
the East—they called for baksheesh, on receiv- 
ing which they all disappeared. The sagacious 
lama, however, kept us in view, and at each 
village presented his women and their plates, 
eternally begging baksheesh—presumably for 
them. No doubt, however, directly our backs 
were turned this wily gentleman relieved his 
assistants of their gains. The lama and the 
ladies are shown in the first photograph 
reproduced. 


tinned provisions had to be sent 
to our first base at Suru village, 
twelve marches from Srinagar. 
Furthermore, owing to scarcity 
of food supplies in that pro- 
vince, all the meal and rice for 
feeding coolies during the sea- 
son had to be forwarded, and 
these stores reached the impos- 
ing weight of eight tons. A 
month before our caravan left 
Srinagar, therefore, two others 
were dispatched, numbering re- 
spectively two hundred and fifty 
coolies and twenty-five ponies, 
well loaded. This will give the 
reader some idea of the mag- 
nitude of the necessary prepara- 
tions for our climbs at “the 
back of beyond.” 

I will pass over the fifteen 
preliminary marches to Suru 
and thence to the Rangdun 
valley near the base of the 


range. 
At the head of this valley, 
where we had to cross the tumul- 


THE SAGACIOUS LAMA AND HIS RETINUB OF WOMEN BRARING PLATES OF FLOUR—AT 
EVERY VILLAGE THEY MET THE EXPEDITION, ETERNALLY BEGGING BAKSHEESH. 
From a Photo, 
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BASE CAMP, WITH THE CAIRN IN WHICH RECORDS OF THE CLIMBS WERE PLACED. 


From a Photo. 


At the point where we forded the river it was 
divided into six branches. Five we crossed 
easily, but the sixth, a rapid, eddying torrent, 
proved the Rubicon. I went over on the 
shoulders of a strong tent servant, and one 
porter rode a pony over, but, after seeing the 
animal swaying about in a desperate struggle to 
keep its footing, the other 
men preferred to form a 
line and, clinging to each 
other, buffet with the bil- 
lows as best they could. 
We all got a thorough 
wetting, but one learns to 
pay little attention to 
trifles like that; it is a 
matter for sincere con- 
gratulation if you safely 
reach the other side of 
these fierce, treacherous 
Himalayan streams. After 
the porters came our thirty 
sheep and sixteen goats. 
Some of the sheep boldly 
swam across, but others 
turned tail when thrown 
into the water and made 
for shore. As for the 
goats, they shunned the 
touch of water altogether, 
which necessitated each 
being carried across by a 


coolie. From a) 


Two or three 
days later the 
caravan was cheer- 
fully ascending 
the Shafat glacier, 
the northern ap- 
proach to the Nun 
Kun. Leaving the 
long white -glacier 
at four miles up, 
some jagged mo- 
raine hummocks 
were ascended to 
the last grass 
slopes of a border 
mountain, where 
a base camp at 
fifteen thousand 
one hundred feet 
was made for a 
month. The cairn 
seen in the second 
photograph was 
built near our 
tents, and in it 
notes were placed 
of the climbs carried out from this camp. The 
sheep and coolies soon made themselves at 
home in low houses built of stones, the 
coolies being quite content to sit about eating 
their heads off 4nd doing nothing except when 
called on to go higher with us or to bring 
wood from the valley below. 


MRS. BULLOCK WORKMAN’S FLANNEL-LINED TENT, HER PORTABLE HOME DURING THE CLIMBING 


SEASON. (Photo. 
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As one is obliged to live for many 
weeks in tents on these expeditions I 
always take as high as possible a com- 
fortable flannel-lined tent, which I find 
a more cosy and delightful abiding-place 
than a luxurious room in a Swiss hotel. 
This tent is seen in the snap-shot on 
the preceding page, and gives a good 
idea of my portable “home” during the 
climbing season. 

Besides sheep and goats we brought 
up twenty-two chickens, all that could 
be had in Suru, and they flourished 
perfectly at the high altitude. One white 
cock was our mascot. He began to 
crow at 3 a.m. and kept it up at intervals 
for sixteen hours. Whenever vg left for 
mountain work, as we passed the cook- 
tent that bird, perched jauntily on a 
rock, gave us a shrill but hearty send- 


off. “As we could never make up our’ 


minds to eat this cheery songster, he 
remained with the camp for six weeks, 
and finally returned to Suru, where we 
reluctantly bade him farewell at the end 
of August—still crowing ! 


From a) CLIMBING A HIGH SERAC AT SIXTEEN THOUSAND FEET. (Photo. 


THE AUTHORESS STANDING BESIDE ONE 
OF THE CURIOUS ICE-FORMATIONS KNOWN 
AS “NIRVES PENITENTES.” 

From a Photo. 


Many interesting trips were 
made from the base camp, 
among others a day’s visit to 
a great broken ice-fall which 
tumbles into the glacier from 
the east, and the accompanying 
illustration shows us climbing 
a high sérac at about sixteen 
thousand feet. 

As the weather remained 
continuously fine, we decided 
to establish camps in the Nun 
Kun group, lying above us to 
the north-west. The highest 
peak, over twenty-three thou- 
sand feet high, was visible a 
short distance above. the base 
camp, but the other two 
highest, lower only by one 
hundred and fifty feet, could 
not be seen from the Shafat 
glacier, so it seemed best to 
move upward and see if any 
were climbable. The guide 
having carried out a reconnais- 
sance, we determined to send 
porters a few days ahead to 
deposit food and tents at con- 
venient intervals. Coolies with 
wood were to accompany them 
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to the first snow camp, which was pitched below 
some rocks, where fires could be made. Having 
brought the coolies thus far, our idea was to 
have the porters make a dash with them to a 
still higher point, sending the coolies back to 
the rocks the same day. After that the porters 
were to take shelter tents farther up and return 
to meet our party, which would by then have 
started from the base camp. 

The advance party being well ahead, we our- 
selves, with guide Savoye, two porters, and 
fifteen coolies, left the base camp on July 25th, 
ascending over moraine ridges for an hour till 
we reached the 
snow-line. 

On these slopes 
we came on large 
stretches of the 
curious ice-forma- 
tions known as 
“Niéves Peni- 
tentes.” We had 
seen these in the 
Andes, but had 
never met them 
before in four sea- 
sons of Himalayan 
climbing. As may 
be seen from the 
photograph on the 
top of the previous 
page, which shows 
me standing by 
one, they are 
small, corrugated 
ice - pinnacles, 
varying from one 
to three feet in 
height. The ap- 
pearance as you 
glance over a 
stretch of them is 
that of a sea of 
crested snow wave- 
lets shimmering in 
the sunlight. 

We reached the 
first snow camp at noon. Its height was seven- 
teen thousand six hundred and fifty-seven feet, 
and it was christened “ Niéves Penitentes Camp.” 
The scenery was beautiful and imposing, and 
we passed a comfortable night there. Well for 
us was it that we did, for it was the last time in 
five nights that sleep visited our eyelids. 

Our route the next day lay at first over a 
sharp snow wall, very difficult for the coolies. 
Then came long ascending slopes, broken here 
and again by high icicled ledges. Three of the 
party are seen in the above illustration halting 

Vol. xix.—50. 
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A HALT FOR BREATH ON THE SNOW-SLOPES. 
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for breath before moving onward, for we had 
accepted the challenge thrown down by the 
unconquered Nun Kun, and there was, we knew, 
rugged work ahead. ‘Thus far we had seen no 
sign of the advance porters, but after surmount- 
ing more broken slants we suddenly spied them 
descending a steep wall in the distance, and as 
we climbed still higher we beheld what one 
seldom sees before one at near twenty thousand 
feet in Himalaya—the huts of refuge, two tiny 
tents with bags stacked beside them. 

Upward we pushed, the coolies marching 

valiantly, but halting often to relieve their lungs, 
for we were now 
at a high altitude. 
In time we arrived 
at “White Needle 
Camp” and added 
our shelter tents 
to the others, 
pitched at nine- 
teen thousand 
nine hundred feet. 
This was five hun- 
dred and fifty feet 
higher than our 
previous _ highest 
camp in Baltistan 
(shown in THE 
Wipe WorRLpD 
MaGazineE for 
January, 1904), 
and the lack of 
oxygen in the air 
was already very 
noticeable. 
. Most of the 
coolies were by 
this time very 
mountain. sick, 
and all but two, 
who volunteered 
to remain, and a 
tent servant were 
sent down to the 
rockcamp. As one 
4 suffers most from 
diminished atmosphere when in a recumbent 
position, we expected a trying night, and in this 
we were not deceived. Not one of the nine 
Europeans got more than a few snatches of sleep 
during the long, oppressive hours of darkness. 

The next day’s march was not to be long, but 
it was very severe, for we had immediately to 
attack a high snow wall at an inclination of 
over sixty degrees. We Europeans proceeded 
in two roped caravans, ny forward one using a 
light half-silk rope, which at great heights is 
much to be preferred to the ordinary Manila 


[Phote. 
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cord. The guide, porters, and three natives 
carried loads of from thirty-five to forty pounds, 
and the calls for short halts from those loaded 
were frequent as we trod silently up the white 
ladder of approach to the mysteries of the 
unknown. Later we zigzagged across the wall, 
for as the sun rose and the day advanced the 
danger of avalanches had to be considered. 
Away to the east the ranges of Zanokar put on 
chameleon robes for our benefit, glowing with 
mauve, rose, and gold, as the sun poured its 
sheen of light upon their flanks. When we 
stopped to rest we had to stand straight, lest a 
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misstep should hurl us down that steep slant to 
the snow-fields and glaciers thousands of feet 
below. Gradually the wall ended in gently- 
rising slopes, and as we continued over these 
the glorious Nun Kun panorama was revealed. 

We arrived finally on the edge of a glistening 
plateau, rising and falling in undulating snow 
waves for three miles to the bases of the Nun 
Kun peaks, which encircle it in a tiara of icy 
beauty. Here in this wonderful white wilderness, 
rising from twenty thousand six hundred to 
twenty-one thousand six hundred feet, we were 
to camp for three nights at heights of from five 
to six thousand feet higher than Mont Blanc. 
This, our third station e rouée to the final climb, 
was at twenty thousand six hundred and thirty- 
two feet and was named “Camp Italia”; it 
is seen in the photograph reproduced above. 
Soon the inhabitants, snow-leopards and their 
like, if there were any, saw what they had never 
before beheld—men putting up tents and 


lighting stoves to boil snow, while others photo- 
graphed or used observation instruments. In 
other words, this vast basin, hitherto untrodden by 
human foot and the playground of the elements 
only, was for a short space to be subject to the 
influences of Western civilization. 

“In time the three natives, whom we had left 
far in rear, came crawling up exhausted, and 
dumped their loads down as if glad to be rid of 
them. They at once began a series of salaams, 
bowing their heads in the snow and gesticulating 
toward the peaks which peeped out from the 
clouds. Evidently they thought it best to 
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propitiate the mountain gods and court favour 
for the dangerous return journey in store for 
them. While I sat on the canvas floor of my 
Mummery tent changing my boots they pre- 
sented themselves before the tent begging a 
baksheesh and asking leave to return. I believe 
a coolie, if he reached the top of Everest 
alive, would use his last breath in demanding 
baksheesh. I withheld the gift, however, until 
we had safely returned, but told them they could 
go down, the tent servant being instructed to 
hold himself in readiness to conduct a caravan 
up to White Needle Camp on arrival of a porter 
from us. 

We were now well cut off from the world 
thousands of feet below. One Italian porter 
already had severe ‘‘altitude symptoms,” and 
gave out altogether the next day, so there were 
only six men left for carrying loads. Four other 
members of the party had headache and pain in 
the back and limbs, and three severe coughs, 


which, however, 
inno way inca- 
pacitated us. 
The storm-god, 
as if to show his 
disapproval of 
human invasion, 
treated us to mist, 
snow-squalls, and 
sunshine alter- 
nately, finally end- 
ing his weather 
pageant in a 
golden sunset, 
which was speedily 
followed by a 
night of impene- 
trable darkness. 
After a meal of 
hot soup we were 
soon in our sleep- 
ing bags, and 


lived through the next sleepless ten hours as 
best we could, for sleep was an utter impossi- 
The minimum temperature was four 


bility. 
degrees Fahrenheit. 


It was decided to leave the guide’s and porters’ 


From a) 


tents behind, as the men were to accompany 
us to a higher camp and return for them the 
same day. Accordingly, after breakfast — the 
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meal is seen in 
progress in the 


next picture — as 
soon as our frozen 
tents could be 
pulled up the next 
morning and pro- 
visions for two 
days packed, an 
upward start was 
made. There was 
a descent for a 
few hundred feet ; 
then the ascent 
was undulating 
but continuous to 
the base of the 
great rock and 
snow cone seen in 
the lower photo- 
graph. It will be 
observed that this 


bears a curious resemblance to a human face. The 
mountain is not very impressive as seen from 
here, but it must be remembered that we had 


been climbing it for four days, and were now 


nearing the top. 


NEARING THB SUMMIT—A SNAP-SHOT AT TWENTY-THREE THOUSAND FRET. 


on and it snowed a little. 


(Photo. 


By the time our tents were pitched mist came 


The snow under foot 


was in such bad Condition that it looked as if 
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the guide and porters would not be able to 
bring up their kit that night. It was therefore 
arranged that they should return at once and, if 
the weather permitted, bring up their tents; if 
not, they were to remain at Camp Italia, those 
allotted to go higher rejoining us very early the 
next day. 

The next photograph shows “ Camp America,” 
where we passed the night alone at twenty-one 
thousand three hundred feet. This is the highest 
measured authentic camp made up to date by 
mountaineers. Two climbers, one in South 
America and one in Asia, claim to have passed 
a night in the open at twenty-two and twenty- 
three thousand feet, 


the peaks rose in solemn majesty in the weird 
light. Our small camp was a mere speck: in 
that vast Arctic basin, now ashen in tone from 
the falling night. ‘The air was silent, with that 
mountain stillness which is more potent than 
specch. But we were human, and the deadly 
cold penetrated our vicuna coats unpleasantly, 
so, leaving the icy scene, we turned shivering 
into our tents. It was the longest, most frigid 
night I have ever passed. No sleep came to 
break the dragging hours, and when I sought to 
quench my thirst I found the water-bottle by my 
bed contained only ice. At last, after what 
seemed at least twenty-four hours of darkness, a 

shade of grey dawn 


but these bivouacs 
were necessitated by 
emergency, and the 
parties make no pre- 
tence to having done 
more than estimate 
their heights, whereas 
our high camp, where 
two nights were 
passed, was carefully 
measured by scien- 
tific methods. Some 
temperatures noted 
here are of interest 
as showing probably 
the greatest range of 
temperature ever ob- 
served in twelve 
hours. The sun 
shonethroughasickly 
mist for some hours 
in the afternoon, and 


penetrated the tent 
canvas, and soon the 
click of ice-axes was 
heard on the frozen 
surface without. 

Undoing the tent 
flap I greeted Savoye 
and two porters, who, 
with eyes and faces 
red and swollen, their 
moustaches fringed 
with icicles, looked 
as if they had fought 
a hard battle with 
the elements. 

“What are 
madam’s orders?” 
asked my cheerful 
guide. 

“ Onward,” I re- 
plied, heroically, but 
my heart quailed 


the heat was so un- 
bearable both inside 
and outside 
tents that we were 

at our wits’ end to know where to sit. 
Winding our heads in wet towels, we finally 
remained outside and studied the thermometer. 
At 2.30 p.m. the sun temperature, noted with 
the solar thermometer, was one hundred and 
ninety-three degrees Fahrenheit ; at 4.30 p.m., 
one hundred and forty-two degrees Fahren- 
heit. Just after sunset it froze. At 7 p.m. 
we observed twenty-two degrees of frost, and 
the minimum for the night was minus four 
degrees Fahrenheit. In twelve hours, therefore, 
we endured variations in temperature of one 
hundred and ninety-seven degrees ! 

After a light meal of soup and biscuits we 
went outside to enjoy a wonderful scene. Every 
sign of storm had vanished. High in the west 
hung a bank of crimson-tinted cloud ; every- 
where else the sky was a steel blue, into which 
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“CAMP AMERICA” (TWENTY-ONE THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED FRET)— 
THIS IS BELIEVED TO GE THE WIGHEST 
MOUNTAINEEKS. 


within me, neverthe- 
less, for I had not 
slept for four nights 
and I was nearly 
exhausted with cold. A cup of hot coffee, which 
took a long time to make, a wrestle with frozen 
boots, and then, after packing the instruments, 
we were off in the chill dawn. 

I will spare my readers many details of that 
final climb. Our route was over sharp slants 
broken by dire-looking dergshrunds and danger- 
ous ice-falls for two hours. ‘The guide cut steps 
untiringly for twenty minutes at a time, and 
then changed places with one of the porters, 
who continued the snow-hacking for a similar 
period. When we stopped to rest for five 
minutes the slope was so sharp that I could not 
sit down until the guide kicked out a hole in 
the snow. No real halt was thought of until a 
height afterwards computed at «twenty-two 
thousand seven hundred and twenty feet was 
reached, and here we-had oreakfast. Mine con- 
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From al ON THE SUMMIT. (Photo. 


sisted of a biscuit, some Plasmon 
chocolate, and weak tea—a sufficient 
meal at that altitude. Dr. Workman, 
wishing to take photographs, remained 
at this point, while I, with the guide 
and one porter, continued the ascent. 

We continued over rock and snow, 
but chiefly over rock, and the diffi- 
cuity of breathing increased with 
every step. Far below, long moun- 
tain ranges ran’ in snaky lines sur- 
mounted by pigmy crests. At last we 
stopped, having accomplished our task 
and reached the summit, at a height 
of twenty-three thousand two hundred 
and sixty feet. The above illus- 
tration shows our three figures on the 
rocky summit. 

The want of oxygen was painfully 
felt; we gasped when making any 
movement with camera or barometer, 
and to add to our discomfort an icy 
wind blew. Photography was at a 
discount, for the distant mountains 
were veiled in cloud and the nearer 
ones immeasurably below our perch, 


but we managed to get the impressive 
snap-shot shown below of the view from 
the summit. By this ascent of over 
twenty-three thousand feet I not only 
broke my last world’s record ascent for 
women of twenty-two thousand five 
hundred and sixty-eight féet, but am 
to be numbered with the small band 
of mountaineers who have climbed to 
over twenty-three thousand feet. 

As soon as the porters arrived the 
day after, we packed up and returned 
to Camp Italia. There we had break- 
fast, and I took a snap-shot of the 
others drinking their coffee in the 
open. Leaving the great plateau again 
to the reign of the elements, the return 
journey to White Needle Camp was 
continued, and there we passed the 
night while two porters with all possible 
speed went down to start up a caravan 
of coolies, which arrived the following 
day. So ended a grand and exciting 
week at great altitudes. I may add that, 
while resting and getting our breathing 
apparatus into normal condition at the 
base camp, I fellasleep each time I sat 
down in my chair for a few minutes. 
But we were all quite fit and ready 
again for further hard climbs within 
three days. 


THE WONDERFUL VIEW FROM THE-TOP OF THR MOUNTAIN, 
From a Phote. 


The Eye of the King. 


By STEPHEN CHALMERS, MONEAGUE, JAMAICA. 


A weirdly dramatic incident of the negro rising at Montego Bay, Jamaica, in 1901. Mr. Chalmers 
shows how sheer chance, coupled with a curious belief prevalent among the blacks, averted what 
might have been a hideous massacre. 


Ts | VER since the emancipation, the 
Za name of the ruling Sovereign of the 
Fy British Empire has been held in 
Mam almost superstitious reverence by 
: the negroes of the West Indies. 
The old instinct of the slave toward his master 
is still evident in the negro’s involuntary respect 
for the white man. The awe in which the 
Sovereign is held, however, is carried to an 
amusing length in the black people’s belief that 
the man wearing the service uniform is a direct 
and intimate acquaintance of the monarch, and 
that the Government servant is vested with more 
or less of the divine right of kings. 

When, therefore, a servant of the Crown 
seems, to the negro mind, to have been guilty 
of a breach of the great trust reposed in him, 
native indignation runs high. For instance, in 
the negro rebellion of 1865, in which almost the 
entire vestry and a whole company of volunteers 
were wiped out’ at Morant Bay, Jamaica, Baron 
von Ketel, head of the vestry, was cut to pieces 
to the words: “ There ! tell no more lies to the 
Queen.” 

A brief reminiscence of the ’65 rebellion and 
its results will serve to show with what terror the 
rising I am about to deal with—the affair at 
Montego Bay in January, 1901—inspired the 
whites throughout the island. In the more 
recent affair the procedure of the natives and 
the action of the Government to crush the rising 
were like the history of 1865 repeating itself, 
except that in the latter riots the terrible blood- 
shed of the former rebellion was averted by the 
fancied presence of a King who was, no doubt, 
peacefully slunibering in his palace five thousand 
miles away. 

In 1865 the Jamaica negroes, headed by a 
renegade named Gordon and a negro, Paul 
Bogle, started a rebellion against British rule. 
It was arranged that on a certain night in 
October fires should be burned on the island 
peaks. These were to have been the signal for 
the wholesale extermination of the white inhabi- 
tants of the island. 


Fortunately for the whites, but unfortunately 
for the plot, the Morant Bay negroes rose 
twenty-four hours too soon. The signal fires 
began to spread along the hill-tops, but as many 
misunderstood them the action of the rebels was 
not concerted. Desultory riots occurred, though 
in no place but Morant Bay and vicinity were 
they serious. 

At Morant Bay, as our elders remember well, 
the vestry was in session when the negro mob, 
headed by shrieking Amazons, marched into the 
courtyard crying, “Colour for colour! Blood 
for blood!” Baron von Ketel appeared on 
the court-house steps and tried to reason, while 
the local volunteers lined up in the square, for 
trouble had been brewing for weeks. Von 
Ketel read the Riot Act. In the middle of it 
he was struck on the head with a stone. Then 
the captain of the volunteers lost his temper 
and opened fire. 

That was the beginning of a carnage which, 
lasting through the day, saw all the whites but 
one exterminated by midnight, and the town in 
flames. The whites had been hunted like rats, 
dragged from their hiding-places in cellars, 
garrets, trees, and cacti, and cut to pieces. The 
captain of the volunteers, one of the last to die, 
balanced his rifle on a comrade’s shoulder and 
killed a rebel with his last cartridge. 

The arrival from Kingston at dawn of troops 
and a warship was the first step in the vigorous 
action taken by Governor Eyre to prevent the 
spread of the rising. The subsequent treat- 
ment of Eyre by the Government is a matter it 
is better not to recall, except as a misunder- 
standing. 

After this ’65 rebellion there were no further 
native troubles for over thirty-five years, when 
there occurred the remarkable incident of the 
influence of the King which I shall here 
endeavour to set forth. 

The rising of 1901 was less political than 
personal in its character. True, there had been 
much dissatisfaction around Montego Bay over 
the Government’s handling>of the sugar crisis 
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and the subsequent poverty in St. James, on the 
coast of which parish Montego Bay is situated. 
The banana subsidy had not improved matters 
there, the parish being far removed from 
Kingston, where the Imperial line of steamers 
took cargoes of fruit. 

Into this state of discontent came a personal 
antipathy to Sergeant-Major Phillips, an Irish 
giant, who handled rowdy negroes with an iron 
hand. The trouble began with an attack on 
the sergeant-major as he was walking along a 
side-street in Montego Bay. He was set upon 
by a dozen negro “‘beach-combers” who had 


Without waiting to have his wounds dressed, 
the big Irishman, faint from loss of bluod but 
supported by his rage and fighting instinct, 
ordered out his men. The gates swung open 
again, and in the twinkling of an eye Phillips 
was in the open, glaring upon the rioters from 
the heart of a small but solid square of police, 
each armed with a stocky, venomous carbine. 

It is interesting, in view of this narrative’s 
theme of loyalty, to note that the police, with 
the exception of the sergeant-major, were 
negroes, but the King’s uniform nullified alt 
racial differences. 


“THEN HE USED HIS FISTS." 


reason to hate him. The sergeant - major, 
armed merely with a cane, smashed it over one 
antagonist’s thick skull; then he used his fists. 
He fought a tremendous battle against in- 
creasing odds, for other negro idlers joined in 
the attack upon him and upon every white man 
who came along. 

When Phillips, gradually retreating, reached 
the gates of the police- station, he was 
covered with blood and almost unrecognisable 
in the tattered remains of his clothing. He 
staggered inside the wall which surrounds the 
station and sharply ordered the gates to be 
closed against the mob, whose numbers had by 
this time swelled to thousands. 


The police had no desire to do more than 
tegain the town’s lost peace, but the sight of 
armed resistance was too much for the fighting 
blood of the negro. 

An attack was promptly made, and the 
Government servants, driven to the defensive, 
were compelled to open fire. A great riot 
ensued, but the rebels were repelled. “Through- 
out the day, however, numerous small outbreaks 
occurred in different parts of the town, white 
men being assaulted and their places of business 
attacked. 

In the meantime, while Montego Bay was in 
a ferment, the telegraph wires were kept busy 
with communications, tocand (from Kingston, 
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The rumour of a negro rising created conster- 
nation. The Governor, Sir Augustus Hemming, 
immediately ordered out a company of the 
Leinster Regiment, which was stationed at 
Newcastle, the military cantonment in the hills. 
By virtue of the power vested in him by the 
Crown, the Governor also dispatched to the 
scene of disaffection a British cruiser which had 
just dropped anchor at Port Royal. 

The company of Leinsters which hurried 
across the island was commanded by a lieutenant 
whose young wife had just died—only a few 
months after her marriage. Lieutenant X—— 
had practically pleaded for the command of the 
relief force and was given it for obvious reasons. 
The soldiers were accompanied by a body ot 
police, headed by Inspector-General Wright and 
Inspector Thomas, and also several journalists, 
among whom was the person who vouches for 
the truth of this narrative. 

A brooding stillness reigned in Montego Bay 
when the relief company alighted from the 
special train—a silence which was rendered 
almost ghostly as the soldiers and police went 
tramp, tramp, tramp through the streets and 
across the plaza to the police-station. Apparently 
all trouble was over, despite the ominous silence. 

The young lieutenant, who was spoiling for a 
fight, was disappointed; so, too, were the 
journalists — until they reached the police- 
station. : 

Here the men were on sentry duty with their 
carbines ready. The troops were received by 
Sergeant-Major Phillips, who, despite the fact 
that his wounds had been dressed, presented a 
picture which was strangely in contrast with the 
quiet of Montego Bay. 

“Will there be a fight?” asked Inspector- 
General Wright. 

“Will there be trouble?” whispered the 
journalists. 

The sergeant-major’s eyes gleamed as he 
answered :— 

“Tf I know anything about these gentry, 
they'll keep quiet until after dark. Then look 
out for squalls !” 

“ What is it all about ?” was the next question. 

“ Nothing much, apparently,” was the answer. 
“Me, for instance. But they’ve been ugly for 
some time, and there’s concerted action some- 
where.” 

It turned out that night as the sergeant-major 
had prophesied. Every precaution had been 
taken to safeguard. the lives of the white 
inhabitants, some even taking refuge in the 
police-station. 

At the same time, the memory of ’65 was 
fresh in the minds of the British residents, and 
not a house in the town showed a light. 


Behind dark windows sat the whites, awaiting 
developments ; behind windows kept dark fora 
very different reason sat the negroes, armed with 
guns, cutlasses, sticks, and stones. 

‘The short dusk came and was engulfed in 
the swift night. There was no moon, not a 
star appeared to lighten the scene, and deathly 
quiet reigned in this veritable “city of dreadful 
night.” 

The police lined up before the station wall, 
ready for the word of command. At the side 
of the plaza stood the Leinsters in double 
column, watching the young lieutenant, who 
restlessly paced up and down with his right 
sleeve turned back, his teeth set, a glow in his 
eyes, and a naked sword in his hand. Now 
and then he paused at the end of his company 
and whispered something to one or other of 
the journalists. Invariably the tense reply 
was :— 

“T hope so, too. 
suspense !” 

In the darkness of the plaza nothing could be 
seen but the dim outline of buildings that had 
glared white in the noonday glory of tropic sun- 
shine. Now and then, however, the grey walls 
were blackened by a shadow that flitted in 
a crouching attitude from one side-street to 
another. Fingers twined yearningly around 
triggers, and the lieutenant’s hand tightened on 
his sword, but discipline prevailed. 

Suddenly Inspector-General Wright gripped 
his subordinate’s arm, while his eyes tried to 
pierce the terrible night. 

“What’s that?” he whispered. ‘ Look ! 
There by the court-house wall—something like 
a man crawling toward us.” 

Thomas stared in the direction indicated. 
There was something that looked uncommonly 
like the figure of a man lying face downward on 
the plaza. 

“Think it’s a scout reconnoitring our 
strength ?” whispered Thomas. 

“Probably. Watch it a minute and see if it 
moves. Keep still!” the inspector - general 
added, hoarsely, as a murmur ran down the 
ranks, for the soldiers and police had seen the 
black object also. 

For fifteen minutes, amid nerve - racking 
silence, they watched the object of their sus- 
picions. At one time everybody was ready to 
swear it moved. Then followed fifteen minutes 
more of vain staring until the eyes became 
blinded with moisture. 

“T can’t stand this!” said Wright. “We're a 
pack of nervous children looking at a shadow, 
probably. I’m going out to see.” 

With that he strode right out into the square, 
despite the warning whispers-of his comrades. 


Anything’s better than this 


They saw him bend over the black object, rise 
up, and bend over it again. 
shadows darted out of the blackness, there was a 
thud, and the shadows flitted back. The black 
object —-a man—arose and fled with them, 


leaving the brave in- 
spector-general 
prostrate from a 
treacherous blow on 
the head. 

“Heavens! this is 
awful warfare!” 
groaned Lieutenant 
X—+, as his men 
dashed out and 


brought in the. 


wounded man, who 
was unconscious. 
Wright = never —_re- 
covered from that 
piece of treachery, 
dying a short time 
later. He was carried 
into the police- 
station and made 
as copiortable as 
possible, while out- 
side the terrible 
vigil was resumed. 
The feelings of 
the watchers can be 
understood by any- 
one with imagina- 
tion enough to picture 
the ominous, whisper- 
ing dark of that plaza 
Beyond lay the bay 
in Cimmerian gloom, 
broken only by the 
sneering white lips of 
the swell on the reels. 
Far out on the 
horizon was the 


without lights. 


Still the square of police stood like four stone 
walls ; still was the Leinster company rigid and 
speechless, save for the lithe, restless figure with 
the sword, pacing up and down, up and down, 


up and down. 


Suddenly a half-naked friendly negro glided 


across the plaza. 


“Tey’se comin’, marsa!” he whispered, and 


fled hurriedly. 


“They're coming!” was echoed along the 


lines. 


At the same time a murmur arose in the 


Vol. xix.—5L. 


headlight 
American steamer, heading south from Tampa, 
but nearer shore, if there was any vessel near 
Montego Bay, it must have been travelling 
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distance. Lights appeared among the bananas 
and mangoes on the hillsides surrounding. the 
town—lights that moved hurriedly to one 
centre, the plaza. The murmur grew louder 
and swelled into a roar—the same ominous cry 
that had preceded the 
massacre of 1865 :— 
“Colour for 
colour! Blood for 
blood!” 
A great black mass 
blotted against the 
grey walls of the plaza. 
I'he hysterical yells of 
women arose above 
the hoarse shouts of 
men. 


Then half-a-dozen 


“Colour for 
colour! Blood for 
blood !” 


“Ready !” growled 

Inspector Thomas, 

and the carbines 

rattled. 

“Ready!” whis- 
pered the 
young lieu- 
tenant, with a 
fierce chuckle. 

The front 
rank of Lein- 
sters dropped 
to the knee ; 
the Lee-Met- 
fords clicked 
sharply along 
the double 


lines and 
arose, to the 

“THEY SAW HIM BEND OVER THE BLACK ONJECT, RISE UP, AND BEND OVER eye level. 
ir acan” " A shower 


of stones 
clattered among the soldiers. Only a few yards 
now separated the handful of defenders from 
thousands of infuriated blacks. It would be 
a desperate struggle while it lasted, but the 
end was certain; that handful of disciplined 
men would be literally engulfed by the seething, 
infuriated mob. 

The lieutenant raised his sword and opened 
his mouth. But the fateful word “ Fire!” was 
not uttered that night. 

Even as his under-lip drew in for the fatal 
signal a great shaft of fire fell between 
the defenders and the enemy, its flaming 
edges illumining the fringes of the opponents’ 
ranks. 

The eyes of the lieutenant, the inspector, the 
sergeant - major, the ~soldiers,) and the police 


of a Central 
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“FROM THE ETHIOVIAN NIGHT OF IT GLARED A GREAL EVE -THE RELIEF CRUISER'S SEARCHLIGHT!” 


never left the negro mass, but the blacks, 
affrighted at the sudden apparition, turned and 
looked at the sea. From the Ethiopian night 
of it glared a great eye—the relief cruiser’s 
searchlight ! 

There was deathly stillness, and in that 
moment, while the shaft of dazzling flame held 
steady, out of the sea floated soft strains of 
familiar music, each note of which seemed to 
utter a word. 


“ God—save-—our— gracious — King !” 

The lieutenant, standing full in the belt of 
flame, lifted his gleaming blade to the salute, 
a gasp went through the negro mob, and black 
hands groped for tattered caps. 

“De eye of de King!” cried a quavering, 
awe-struck voice, and in a thunderous murmur 
the crowd repeated the phrase :— 

“The eye of the King!” 

The rising was crushed once and for all. 


Tired of stereotyped holidays, the author and a few friends decided to break new ground. They 
accordingly hired a yacht and sailed across the North Sea, and for a month explored the fastnesses 


of the series of vast inland lakes known as the Friesland Meers. 


That one might do worse than 


follow their example may be judged from Mr. Suffling’s article. 


E wanted a change — something 


<q and after a long and heated discus- 
¥]| sion we agreed to secure a yacht, 
cross the North Sea to the Texel, in 
Holland, and cruise on those vast inland lakes 
known as the Friesland “ meers.” 

We selected a fourteen-ton cutter for our 
floating home, and were lucky in securing IL—--, 
who had been a yachtsman from his schooldays, 
as skipper. We also took with us a young 
Dutchman named Uge Visser, who had been 
staying with us for three months in England 
to learn English and the handling of English 
yachts. His “English” was frequently very 
funny, especially when it came to the pronouns ; 
his whole stock seemed to consist of the one 
word “she,” which did duty for all genders. 

One fine May day we left Yarmouth soon 
after dayvreak and put boldly to sea with a nice, 
steady north-west wind which promised a favour- 
able run. We bowled along famously until 
about 9 p.m., when the wind backed to the 
north-east, causing such a choppy sea that very 
soon the Enterprise was dipping her nose deeply 
into it and flooding the decks with water, 
making things very uncomfortable for every- 
body. We therefore arranged fur only two 


diferent from the usual holiday—‘ 


: 


of us to be on deck at a time, one to steer 
and the other to assist. The rest of us 
sat in the cabin, hanging on to anything we 
could clutch to steady ourselves, and trying to 
snatch a little sleep; but that was out of the 
question with all except one lucky wight, who, 
jamming himself in a corner with his legs 
planted against the table, slept soundly and even 
snored, much to our disgust and envy. We, of 
course, talked of death by drowning, vessels lost 
at sea and never heard of again, and such 
kindred creepy things, as they seemed so appro- 
priate for the occasion. It came as a kind of 
happy relief, therefore, when I was called to 
take my turn on deck. After the bright, warm 
cabin, the sudden change to the gloom of night, 
the cold and the wet, seemed hardly so pleasant 
after all; but still it was better to see one’s 
surroundings than to be boxed up listening to 
accounts of all kinds of improbable disasters. 

After a couple of hours the wind returned 
nearly to its old quarters, and at daybreak we 
saw the low sandhills of North Holland right 
ahead. In twenty-six hours from the start we 
were comfortably moored in the little Zuider 
Zee haven of Stavoren. 

Then we were happy, and hungry, and very 
sleepy. . We accordingly)sent -Uge ashore to see 
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the harbour-master, cooked a good meal, ate 
heartily—for none of us had eaten muci: since 
leaving England—and then turned in for a five 
hours’ sleep. 

In the afternoon we were visited by the 
Customs officer and the port-master, made all 
our arrangements, and got everything snug, clean, 
and shipshape for a start up the river next day. 

Pilot Visser visited us—he was our man Uge’s 
father—and from him we learnt the capacity of 
a Dutchman’s mouth for holding tobacco. This 
weed in Holland is a Government monopoly, 
grown principally in Java, and it is so cheap— 
only a penny an ounce—that the natives chew 


lis 
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it—nay, almost eat it—all day long. Cigars of 
a smokable description may be had in this 
favoured land at thirty for a shilling, and are 
frequently given as rewards to good children in 
the schools. 

An early breakfast and off we started up the 
Rijn, a river leading to the three adjoining meers, 
Hemelumer, De Fljuessen, and Heeger, the 
last a noble stretch of water some ten or twelve 
miles across, which at first sight made us think 
we had made a mistake and emerged upen the 
North Sea again. So extensive is De Fljuessen 
Meer that all we could make out was a low 
margin of rushes backed by trees, but not a 
house was in sight. However, we had only to 
follow a line of tjalks and praams which were 
sailing ahcad of us to come out somewhere— 
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exactly where did not matter in the least. We 
were out for a holiday cruise, and one town or 
village was as good to us as another ; they were 
all new to us. 

Heeg was the first town we came to, apparently 
a place of some importance, and we were some- 
what puzzled when we dropped anchor to see 
small boats passing us, the occupants of which 
were all in black. We surmised that they were 
going to the funeral of some local magnate, but 
Uge informed us they were going to church, and 
this we found correct. At eleven the gloomy 
procession returned, just about the time English 
folk are going to the various places of worship ; 
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but the Dutch are early risers, and among the 
womenfolk their day’s work, as we understand 
it, is over by noon. 

We took a walk to the village of Gaastmeer, 
but wherever we went we appeared to be nearly 
surrounded by water. ‘The people of Friesland 
might almost be called amphibious, for many of 
them are born on the water, work on the water, 
live on the water, and die on the water ; and it 
might almost be said that they are buried in the 
water, for if a grave is dug more than three feet 
deep the water makes its appearance, so many 
are literally buried in watery graves, as we saw 
with our own eyes. [Dutch coffins, by the way, 
are not flat like ours, but have a ridge-roof lid. 

Our next stage was up-another river to Tjlst, a 
town famous for) its; manufacture) of‘ ktompen,” 
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the wooden shoes called sabots in France. It 
would be ditficult to realize what the Frieslander 
would do without his klompen, for they have a 
hundred uses. \With them he bails out his boat, 
corrects his children, and scoops up a drink of 
water wherever he may be. He places in them 
his worms for fishing, uses them as missiles in a 
free fight, digs with them, measures dry goods 
with them, and a hun- 
dred other things. The 
klompen are cheap ; 
they cost about fifteen- 
pence a pair, man’s 
size, and Dutchmen’s 
feet are not Cinderella 
like by any means. 
From Ijlst we pro- 
ceeded through a canal 
or river to Sneek, with 
its picturesque — six- 
teenth - century water- 
gate and old kirke. 
Here one of our party 
brought half the popu- 
lation of the town 
round us by a little 
sleight -of- hand. We 
wanted to try our luck 
at fishing, whereupon 
Uge asked some boys 
to find worms for us. 
This they did by dig- 
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_ ging about under the turf by the riverside, bring- 


ing the worms to K—-—, who stood in the stern 
sheets, as they found them, one or two at a time. 

Taking them from the hands of the boys, he 
put them to his mouth and pretended to swallow 
them, but in reality dropped them on the floor 
of the well in which he stood. The boys were 
amazed to see an ‘“Engelsshmann” eat worms, 


SNEFK, WITH ITS SIXTERSTHLCENGURY WATERGATE (Photo, 
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AN ARM OF SNEEKER MEER, WHERE THE AUTHOR'S PARTY LOST THEMSELVES 
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and ran totell it to others. Very soon the black- 
smith left his forge and the carpenter his bench 
to witness the strange sight. The washerwoman 
left her washing-box by the riverside, the maid 
ceased milking the cattle, and all and sundry 
flocked to the yacht to see the curious per- 
formance. I am sure that many of those 
unsophisticated natives believe to this day that 
Englishmen enjoy a “dish of worms.” Thus 
does the unthinking holiday-maker libel his 
fellow-countrymen. 

We next sailed to Sneeker Meer, probably the 
most puzzling area of water in existence. It is 
as full of ramifications as the root of some 
tuberous plant ; islands are on every hand, and 
great river-like lagoons, half a mile wide, lie to 
north, east, south, and west. It was no use 
following other craft, for they were bound to 
villages at every point of the 
compass. We would not ask 
the way to anywhere because 
we did not know any particular 
place to which we wished to 
go; we did not mind being 
lost, and lost we certainly were 
for two days. It was like ex- 
ploring the maze at Hampton 
Court. Often we returned to 
the same place, but on the 
afternoon of the second day 
we found ourselves—on the 
mud ! 

Yes, sure enough we had 
plumped hard and fast on the 
ooze, and pull and tug and 
shift sail as we might we were 
“on Holland” sure enough. 
After an hour's futile efforts 
three men in a boat came to 
our aid, and, getting an anchor 
out astern, we hove upon it 
with the windlass, tugged with 
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the jollyboat, and pushed with 
“quants.” After much _per- 
spiration and the use of many 
ornamental sea terms we were 
once more afloat. Our kindly 
helpers would take no money 
for their assistance, but con- 
sented to empty two bottles of 
“square face” (=chiedam) for 
us. Uge returned the first 
empty bottle to us with his 
thumb stuck in its neck and 
the remark, “ De mans is dry ; 
she want more drinks!” Two 
of them went away in the 
boat; the third, a wooden- 
legged tailor, piloted us to 
a point near his home, asking to be put 
ashore as we proceeded slowly up a broad 
dyke. This was accomplished by his hang- 
ing on the end of the boom, which was 
then allowed to swing over the bank. Our 
pilot hung for a moment, released his hold, 
and dropped plump upon the mud, with his 
wooden peg buried-in it for about a foot. 
He tried to pull his stump out, and in so 
doing lost his balance, so that it was a toss-up 
whether the stump would not break and pitch 
him into the river backwards. We held our 
breath in suspense. Hurrah! the leg stood the 
strain gallantly, and the tailor was saved. When 
we last saw him he was still struggling to free 
himself, which we hope he eventually did, for 
in such a desolate place a man might starve to 
death before anyone else came his way. 
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At many of the villages an English yacht had 
never been seen before, great crowds following 
us when we passed through. At Akkrum, where 
we stayed a day and a night, the people appa- 
rently mistook us for a show, and scores came 
aboard ; first and always leaving their klompen 
ashore, so as not to sully our white decks. 
During our month’s cruise at least one thousand 
persons must have inspected our spick and span 
vessel, examining and overhauling everything — 
the yacht’s fittings and private and personal 
effects; nothing was sacred to them. And 
yet, what did we lose? Not a fish-hook, not 
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a pin! I could not help reflecting how we 
should have fared in our own country had we 
allowed indiscriminate crowds to ransack the 
vessel. It would not be “What have they 
taken ?” but “ What have they left?” 

Many were the presents our visitors brought 
us, usually things of service—potatoes, a loin 
of mutton, eggs, butter, hand-knitted socks, 
wooden toys, Schiedam Hollands, peas, black 
bread, etc., all simple offerings from kindly 
hearts to strangers who had come among 
them and treated them with every mark of 
civility, trustfulhess, and goodwill. 

‘The peas were 

| such immature 
flat things that 

after we sailed 

I told Uge to 

throw them over- 

f board, as_ being 

} of no use; they 

} were too thin to 
shell. “Ah! no,” 
he protested, 
“not trow over- 
board; she is 
nice cook!” 
“Very well,” 
said I, “cook 
them and eat 
them, if you 
like.” He did 
cook them -—'4 
the Friesch 
fashion, shells 
and all—and they 
proved excellent. 

The next stage 
‘of. our cruise was 
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along a broad river or canal called De Boorn, 
and so, with our bowsprit successively marking 


every point of the 
compass, we came by 
a devious way to the 
large village of Grouw, 
the home of the butter 
and farm produce of 
Friesland. It was one 
of the quaintest towns 
we saw, built on a 
peninsula, so that on 
three sides it is  sur- 
rounded by water so 
deep that we moored 
our yacht close up to the 
door of the inn called 
Oostergo, and could in 
two steps be into the 
public room. Mine host 
was Mynheer Doktor, 
and, to judge by the 
number who flocked in 
in the evening, a doctor 
in much request, for the 
physic flowed till a late 
hour in large quantities. 
The room was crammed 
to see the Englishmen 
and their quaint costume 
— white flannels and 
wide-brimmed hats—and 
when it came to play- 
ing billiards‘on a queer 
little table with sack- 
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MOONLIGHT ON GROUW MEER. 
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like pockets, there was quite a disturbance 
for the honour of playing against us. 


Anyway, 
we quite held our own, 
much to our satisfaction, 
for to be beaten by 
Dutchmen on land or 
sea would never do, 
though history points out 
several lickings at their 
hands in days long gone 
by. 

We were so much in 
love with Grouw that 
we stayed there four 
days—to make sketches 
and photographs, as we 
told ourselves, but pos- 
sibly the host’s two hand- 
some daughters had 
something to do with 
the case. Flirting by 
signs and trying to make 
love on a vocabulary of 
a couple of score words 
is a nuisance, but paddl- 
ing a couple of Dutch 
boats by moonlight is 
another thing. ‘True, 
on unknown waters a 
stranger is at a dis- 
advantage in not know- 
ing quite where he is 
taking a friend, but what 
does “where” matter, 
into a 
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reed -clump—one blunders in the dark—or 
on toa mud-bank? Some folks have a knack 
of being happy anywhere. We were ! 

We saw hundreds of queer ducks’ nests by the 
water-side near many villages. They were made 
of wicker-work and exactly the shape of a giant 
soda-water bottle with the neck end turned to 
the river. Each was propped up some four feet 
above the level of the water, and from many of 
them a duck’s head protruded, watching us as 
we floated by. A man goes round every morn- 
ing to collect the eggs, using a boat for the 
“purpose, and packing them in_ straw-lined 
receptacles ready for market, 

From Grouw we made an excursion to 
Leeuwarden, the capital of Friesland, a large 
and thriving town, the main streets being 
threaded by “ graats,” or canals, for the purpose 
of carrying goods ; everything in Holland goes 
by water, even funerals, for the roads in many 
parts are few and far between, 
whilst water-courses are every- ~~ > — 
where. 

The isolated tower of the 
old church, Oude Hof, is a 
great curiosity, as, like the 
celebrated tower at Pisa, it is 
several feet out of the perpen- 
dicular ; so much so that when 
we stood on the lofty summit 
and looked down to the platz 
below we felt afraid to lean 
against the coping for fear our 
weight might overbalance the 
whole fabric. 

Such rarities are Englishmen 
in Leeuwarden that we were 
quite mobbed by a crowd, all 
eager to shake hands with us 
and hear what our speech was 
like ; we were therefore escorted 
about by two gendarmes, or 
whatever police are called in 
Friesch. Talking about Friesch, 
possibly my readers are not 
aware that Friesland is to Hol- 
land what Wales is to England, 
a principality speaking a totally 
different language from that of 
the parent country. 

So from place to place we 
moved, enjoying —_ ourselves 
everywhere and meeting with 
nothing but courtesy and good- 
fellowship. One night we 
moored near a village called, 
I think, Eernewoude, and after 
tea went ashore to Den Oude 


Schouw Inn, where we spent a 
Vol. xix.—52. 
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very pleasant evening in showing and seeing card 
tricks performed by our friend K. and the 
Burgomeister, who spoke fair English. When 
the time came to depart, Mynheer Boniface pre- 
sented K with a bottle of “schnapps” as a 
present, for our presence at The Old Ship had 
caused him to do a roaring trade all the evening. 
He tucked the bottle under his arm, and was 
bidding our jolly host good-bye, when I 
snatched the bottle and bolted out of the door 
into the darkness; but I had not made two 
steps when I fell over something and came to 
the ground a cropper, and the next moment 
K—— and the laughing skipper shared my fate 
as they rushed to catch me. We lay all three 
in a heap, but we did not laugh. 

The cause was very simple. It is the custom 
of the natives, whenever they enter a house, be 
it a private one or an inn, to kick off their 
wooden shoes and leave them outside the door. 
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-~———-——-7_ used no kind of rods or poles— 


simply dangled the bait over the 
stern of the yacht and hauled 
them up as fast as they could bait 
the"hooks. We were incredulous, 
but to prove it they caught 
half-a-dozen more before our eyes 
in as many minutes. 

On our return journey to the 
Zuider Zee we made our way 
through the counties of Smal- 
lingerland, Utingeradeel, and 
Haskerland, till we came to 
the largest piece of water in 
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When we so suddenly emerged into the darkness 
there were forty or fifty pairs outside, and 
among these we had plunged by taking a sharp 
turn to the right. Alas for the “schnapps”! 
It moistened the soil instead of our throats, and 
the fall caused us several cuts, while poor K—— 
had a lump on his head like half a Dutch 
cheese, only somewhat smaller. 

By easy stages we sailed and fished our way 
to big Bergumer Meer, often catching our 
breakfasts of fish before 7 a.m. wherever we 
happened to be moored. 

Speaking of fishing, a curious thing happened 
one afternoon as we lay moored in a dyke near 
the meer. K-— — and I took the dinghy and 
sailed across the meer to a noted spot for 
angling—deep water and gravelly bottom—-and 
had fair sport, : 
returning with a - 2 
mixed creel of 
eight or nine 
pounds of fish. 
Judge of our 
surprise, how- 
ever, when 
E—— showed 
us a galvanized 
pail full to over- 
flowing with fish 
which he and 
Uge had caught 
with a couple of 
pieces of waxed 
pack-thread and 
bent pins baited 
with worms. 
We had to hide 
our diminished 
heads; our glory 
as anglers had 
departed. They 


a grand expanse of water cover- 
ing some ten thousand acres. 
Quite a gale was blowing, and we ran across the 
lake gunwale under, our white canvas _bellying 
out and the glistening spray flying from our 
bows as if we were sailing a race. The meer is 
in places prettily surrounded by trees masking 
farmhouses built in the form of great red 
pyramids, both dwelling-rooms and stabling for 
the herds of cattle being under the same roof. 
Reaching Lemmer, the fishing port on the 
Zuider Zee, at noon, we visited the fishing 
fleet, with its hordes of tobacco-chewing, patch- 
breeched fishermen, looking in their dirty clothes 
and odoriferous vessels very different from the 
clean and tidy peasants of agricultural Fries- 
land. And so, our pleasant cruise ended, 
we sailed reluctantly westward across the North 
Sea—back to England and work again. 
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A TEST OF INTEGRITY. 
HE _ annexed photograph was taken in the Mosque 
of Amru, in Old Cairo, about three miles from 


the town of Cairo. The mosque is held in great 


veneration, as it is the oldest mosque in Cairo and 
is an exact reproduction of the Mecca Mosque. The pair 


of columns shown in the picture are known as the 
“© Needle’s Eye,” and there is a tradition that only 
of the highest integrity can squeeze through. The s 


was filled up by Ismail’s orders, as he saw at a gl 
that his portly form could not stand the test. Now, 
however, the wall has been taken down again, and our 
Arab guide showed us that he was able to get through 
easily “as he was a good man.” — ‘THE STRAND 
MAGAZIN 


BELGIUM FOR TOURISTS. 

‘O Englishmen Belgium is always of interest, for was 
ale it not on the Field of Waterloo that the great and 
final victory over Napoleon I. was won by Wellington, 
whilst to women are not Brussels and beautiful lace 
almost synonymous terms? But there are many other 
things of interest t» see in the little neutral kingdom, 
which has so we!l been called ‘‘ the cockpit of Europe,” 
and as it is in addition one of the cheapest and easiest of 
Continental trips it is no wonder it is popular. The 

uestion of language, too, need not be any difficulty, as 
French is universally spoken, and nearly everyone in the 
large towns either speaks or understands English.— 
“WOMAN'S LIFE.” 


A CRUEL PRACTICE. 

Ae Fgyptian boys it is now the custom to 

extract small change from English visitors by 
exhibiting to them captured small birds. _A gentleman 
was lately shown an unfortunate wagtail, which the 
youthful fellah undertook to liberate on receiving a piece 
of money. The money was forthcoming and the wagtail 
was for the moment freed. It was but a temporary jail 
delivery, however, for the boy had the leg of the 
miserable victim attached to a long string, and, gathering 
up his bird, he ran off chuckling at the way in which he 
had deluded the soft-hearted Briton, Next day, how- 
ever, the tables were turned, for on the same bird being 
offered it was forcibly liberated and the youthful Egyptian 
admonished, with a cut or two from a cane, not to practise 
his cruel fraud on an Englishman. British visitors to 
Egypt will perhaps bear this hateful traffic in mind and 
refuse to countenance it, and, still better, exert them- 
selves to procure the freedom of the unfortunate birds.— 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” 


ON FINDING THE WAY, 
TTENDED by two Micmac Indians, I have taken 
many long walks in the pine forests of Nova Scotia 
when in pursuit of moose and bears. Having told these 
Indians that in my young days I had learnt something 
about finding my way, they said nothing, but merely 
looked at each other. After walking for about two hours 
and twisting about in various directions one of the 
Indians said to me, ‘‘ Where camp?” I pointed in the 
direction. The Indian nodded and said ‘‘ Good!” After 
another hour's walk the same question was asked, and I 
again pointed. ‘Good! You got Indian eye, and 
won't get lost,” was the reply. I was enabledto judge 
by the,sun in both these cases, but after a time one seems 
to know by instinct in which direction one has walked, 
and hence where certain localities are situated.—‘‘ THE 
CAPTAIN.” 


THE SOUTH-BOUND CAR. 
HOUGII the sun was shining the mistral still was 
with us, and so fur coats continued to be worn and 
heads completely tied up. At Orange—-where the Prince, 
not the fruit, comes from—we inspected the wonderful 
old Roman amphitheatre, still used by the inhabitants to 
entertain wandering companies of trick cyclists and the 
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like, and as the artist’s motoring costume was so remi- 
niscent of a bear I suffered myself to pose as an Early 
Christian, and so was snapped in the arena as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. — ‘‘c, B. FRY’S 
MAGAZINE.” 


QF} their religion to go about with their 
| faces uncovered ; and this custom 
is observed very strictly whenever 
Europeans are in the vicinity. When 
it is necessary for them to travel mountain-paths 
they make the journey in curious, pannier-like 
contrivances called kejarvehs, slung on either 
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side of a mule’s back. Cramped up in these 
uncomfortable little boxes they travel long 
distances, their misery no doubt reaching high- 
water mark when passing along the top of a 
precipice. ‘The mules invariably walk on the 
very edge of these perilous paths, and the 
consequence is that one of the kejarvehs with 
its hapless occupant is suspended right over the 
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abyss—a cheerful position should the beast 
stumble or any of the harness give way ! 

Here is a curious freak of Nature from Italy. 
In the neighbourhood of Piana Crixia, in the 
province of Alessandria, and quite near the road 
which leads to Savona, rises the strange monu 
ment shown in our photograph, an object of the 
greatest curiosity to passers-by. It is a granite 
rock, balancing, by some miracle, on top of a 
column of sandy conglomerate. The country 
people call it the “ Mushroom of Gargantua,” 
on account of the form and the immense 
dimensions of this singular phenomenon of 
Nature. It is said that in 1796 some sportively- 
inclined artillery officers of the French army, 
when passing this way during the war with Italy, 
wished to destroy the rock with a cannon-ball, 
but a providential fog saved the marvellous 
mushroom just in time from their destructive 
inclinations. 


THE “ MUSHRO: 


From a Phote by Underwood & Underwood, 


THR POVEN OF Pos’ -HE HAS SFRVED THE 
TALIAN GOVERNMENT. FOR SIXTY-SIX VEARS 
AND IS STILL FULFILLING HIS DUTIES, 


From a P. by Underwood & Underwood, 


A rare example of faithfulness to 
duty is afforded by Dominique 
Siciliaf}.who for no less than sixty- 
six years has acted as rural post- 
man of Rogliano, a small village 
in Calabria. He entered the postal 
service in 1840, at the mature age 
of fourteen, taking the post in suc- 
cession to his father, who himself 
began his official career as‘ far back 
as 1798. During his long career 
Sicilia has faithfully distributed the 
local mail, but during the revolu- 
tionary days he rendered patriotic 
service by acting as an emissary 
between the central committees 
and the agitators, and so assisted 
to frustrate the secret policy of the 
King of Naples. The old man's 
long service, contrary to what one 
might expect, has not brought him 
any handsome increment of salary. 
When appo'nted he received the 
munificent wage of thirty shillings 
a month; now, after sixty-six years’ 
service, he receives some two 
pounds, a\month) © He still makes 
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BFIRA, EAST AFRICA, POSSESSES A UNIQUE TRAMWAY SVSTEM—RAILS ARR LAID ALI. OVER THE 
TOWN, AND YOU PUT YOUR OWN PRIVATE CAR ON THE LINES AND ARE PUSHED ALONG BY A 
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his- round daily, 
escorted and 
assisted by a 
young nephew, 
who will doubtless 
succeed him in his 
useful and honour- 
able office. 

The somewhat 
dreary town of 
Beira, in Portu- 
guese East Africa, 
claims the distinc- 
tion of possessing 
a unique tramway 
system. The streets 
are so thickly 
covered with loose 
drifting sand as to 
tender them prac- 
tically useless for 
ordinary locomo- 
tion. To meet the 
difficulty rails have 
been laid all over 
the town. On 
these run small 
wooden cars, 
which, however, 
are not owned by 
the municipality or 
a company, nor 
are they depend- 


STALWART NATIVE. 


THIS UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS A SOUTH AFRICAN CYCLIST RIDING THROUGH 
‘A SWARM OF LOCUSTS, 


(Photo. 


ent upon electricity 
or horses for their 
motive-power. 
Each_ resident 
owns his own car, 
on which, _ pro- 
pelled by a sturdy, 
bare-legged native, 
he makes his jour- 
neys. Our photo- 
graph gives a good 
idea of this quaint 
tramway system 
and the cars used. 
The unique 
photo. next re- 
produced was 
taken by Mr. A. H. 
Young, of Johan- 
nesburg, on Christ- 
mas morning, 
1902, at Hartley’s 
Poort, forty miles 
from Johannes- 
burg, and shows a 
‘cyclist riding 
through a swarm 
of locusts. The 
locusts seen in the 
photo. are only an 
infinitesimal . pro- 
portion of the 
hosts. up. in the air, 
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which was perfectly black 
with them, so that the 
sdense masses of insects 
almost obscured the sun. 
Apparently Jamaica, in 
spite of earthquakes and 
hurricanes, still possesses 
a humorist or two. The 
curiously - worded _ notice 
: shown in the follow- 
ing snap-shot is to be 
seen in the country some 
twenty miles from King- 
ston. No doubt the ter- 
rible fate foreshadowed 
by the grim “orders” 
given to “the headman” 
has a wholesome deter- 
rent effect upon would-be 
water-stealers. 


oe 


AN ALARMING NOTICE-BOARD IN JAMAICA. 
From a Photo. 


The cabalistically-marked rocks 
seen in the photograph given at 
the top are situated near Death 
Valley, California. The marks 
were made by Indians in the long 
ago, and are believed to indicate 
the route to some hidden gold- 


A MAN:EATING ALLIGATOR SHOT IN-W 
From a) 


mine. The whole region is known to be auriferous, 
and prospectors have for years been striving to read 
the meaning of the signs and locate the long-lost 
treasure-house. All in vain, however; the graven 
rocks keep their secret only too well. 

An Indian correspondent sends us the striking 
snap-shot here reproduced. “I shot this alligator in 
the Bhagalpur district of Western Bengal,” he writes. 
“He measured fourteen feet in length, and was a 
tremendous weight. Bangles and gold earrings found 
in his stomach proved the brute to have been a 


ERN BENGAL —HANGLES AND GOLD FARRINGS 
WERE FOUND IN ITS STOMACH, (Photo, 
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Seats 


From a Photo, by) 


man -eater, and the joy of the natives at his 
death was intense. ‘They carefully keep the 
teeth and other parts as charms to ensure them 
against becoming items in the menu of one of 
the departed monster's friends.” 

The snap-shot we reproduce above shows 
a unique feat in process of accomplishment. 
Captain Oldrieve, of Cincinnati, U.S.A., con- 
structed a pair of “ water-boots,” some five and 
a half feet long and six inches wide, with which 
he claimed to be able to “walk” on water. 
Someone thought otherwise, and as a result the 


OF HIS OWN CONSTRUCTION, AND WON HIS RFT. 
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AN AMBRICAN INVENTOR, FOR A WAGER, UNDERTOOK TO “WALK” SIXTEEN HUNDRED MILES IN A PAIR OF 


“ WATER-BOOTS ” 


(B.C. Lassiter. 


gallant captain became a party to a wager of 
five thousand dollars, backing himself to “ walk” 
from Cincinnati to New Orleans, a distance of 
sixteen hundred miles, v7@ the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers. There was a time limit of forty 
days, but the intrepid inventor won his wager 
by a margin of forty-five minutes. Our photo- 
graph shows the inventor during the course of 
his curious “walk.” The figure in the boat 
ahead is Mrs. Oldrieve, who accompanied her 
husband in a rowing-boat over the whole route 
—itself a remarkable accomplishment. 
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Alaska a Wonderland of Riches 


*By Francis P. Bent. 


LASKA is indeed a Wonder- 
iA <] land, no words can adequately 
. describe it. Alaska holds 

within her bosom mineral 

wealth beyond the dreams of 
the most imaginative. Alaska is rich 
in gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, tin, 
oiland coal. Gold, the most eagerly 
sought of our precious metals, and 
found there in such abundance (last 
year’s production amounting to about 
$25,000,000), has caused Alaska to be 
advertised the world over as the richest 
known portion of this planet. The 
extensive placer deposits of gold thus 
far discovered, when eventually worked 


years has seen a revolution in gold 
mining. Deserted gold claimsin Cali- 
fornia where the ‘‘forty-niners” made 
fortunes have again been taken up, and 
the dredges have already taken out 
more gold from the hitherto unprofit-. 
able portions of the claims, and the 
tailings, than was taken out by the 
first discoverers. The dredge, in the 
beginning a crude mud digger affair, 
has developed into a perfect automatic 
machine costing from $100,000 to $300-, 
ooo, capable of doing the work of 1,000 
to 3,000 men. Wherever these improved 
dredges have been installed, profits 
have resulted to an extent that far 


Gold Dredge of the Three Friends Mining Co., on Solomon River, Nome District, Alaska. a few miles east of 


the property of the Nome Gold Dredging and Power Co. 


out, will cause a.flood of gold impos- 
sible of realization at this time. The 
$150,000,000 of gold thus far taken 
from Alaska represents but a small per 
cent. of the values contained in the 
tich ground already located. Where 
it has been possible to extract millions 
by hydraulic working, sluicing and 
hand panning, thousands of millions of 
the yellow metal will be secured by the 
new method of dredging. The last few 

*Few men are better posted on the mimeral resources and 
Natural advantages of Alaska than Mr. Francis P. ilent, who is 
the editor of “The Alaska Guide," a monthly magazine devoted 
to the commercial and political aavancement of that district. 
He is also well-known on the lecture platform. The Brooklyn 


‘Vimes says:—''He is esteemed to be the best authority in New 
York on Alaska,"* 


Paid 90 per cent. last year. 


exceeded the hopes of the promoters. 

The well-known mining operators, 
Messrs. Guggenheim, have  experi- 
mented sufficiently in the Klondike 
region to demonstrate the hidden for- 
tunes there, and are now installing a 
number of improved dredyes in that 
section. Recent despatches indicate 
that the well known millionaires, Chas. 
M. Schwab, of the U. S. Steel Corpor- 
ation, James Gayley, the pig-iron king 
of the world, and Henry Oxnard of the 
Sugar Beet Trust, are to visit Alaska. 
Asa matter of fact, the Guygenheims 
are responsible for the sudden show of 


ALASKA A 


interest in Alaska of these great 
moneyed men. The dredger magnates 
show such enormous profits from their 
“gold ship” operations all over the 
West and North that they have inter- 
ested New York financial circles in the 
remarkable work done by their gold 
dredges. 

The Three Friends Mining Company, 
operating a dredge on the Solomon 
‘river, Nome District, paid go per cent. 
on their capital stock from last season’s 
work, which was their first season. 
They had to use coal for power, which 
is very expensive in that country, 

Dredge mining is admitted to be the 
safest investment afforded the public 
in this present day. The ground to be 
worked can easily be tested by taking 
samples short distances apart over the 
entire surface, then mixing them to- 
gether and an assay made of the entire 
Jot, when a fair average can te easily 
obtained, The cost of construction, 
operating and maintaining being easily 
determined, the values known, the re- 
sultant profits can be safely, conserva- 
tively and intelligently stated. 

One of the largest and most promis- 
ing companies to be organized this 
year is that of the “Nome Gold Dredg- 
ing and Power Company,” with an au- 
thorized capital stock of $3,000,000. 
They have acquired some of the rich- 
est dredging properties to be had on 
Seward Peninsula, Prominent mining 
engincers who haye visited that part of 
Alaska say, “the Seward Peninsula 
contains, without doubt, more placer 
gold than any other part of the world," 

The extensive properties of this 
company are located on the Stewart 
River, Nome District, and consists of 
1,920 acres, all of which are known to 
contain gold, These claims extend for 
eight miles on the Stewart River and 
Windy Creek. 

This company has sufficient territory 
to enable them to work at least six 
dredges for the next fifty years. Their 

roperties have been carefully exam- 
ined by experts and the assays show 
their average to be 83.50 in gold per 
cubic yard, With six dredges at work 
and figuring at only $2.00 per yard, 
they can easily pay dividends of 100 per 
cent, pet annum, or nearly 300 per cent. 


WONDERLAND 


OF RICHES. 


on the present price of the stock. While 
this to the novice or one not acquainted 
with the dredging possibilities in Alas- 
ka may seem to be an extravagant 
estimate, it is in fact a most conserva- 
tive one. : 

The organizers and officers of the 
“Nome Gold Dredging and Power 
Company” are successful men in their 
own lines of business and their connec- 
tions with this company is sufficient to 
insure an honest and capable manage- 
ment and the proper safeguarding of 
every stockholder, This stock is reg- 
istered by the Carnegie Trust Company 
of New York. When one considers the 
gold situation in Alaska, especially on 
Seward Peninsula and the opportunities 
existing there for profitable use of 
dredges, and with the finances of this 
company in such strong hands, there 
can be no question of its ultimate suc- 
cess, 

The Nome Gold Dredging and Power 
Company, 47 Exchange Place, New , 
York City, have recently published a 
treatise entitled ‘‘The Gold Ship.” It 
contains government maps of Alaska 
and pictures of that wonderful section, 
and describes fully how gold is extract- 
ed by the dredging method. This 
book which they send free to anyone 
interested in mining, is by far the 
most complete book of its kind ever 
gotten up by any company. I would 
advise everyone interested to write for 
it. 

On account of my wide acquaintance 
with Alaskan matters in general, hav- 
ing been there a number of times, and 
always keeping in touch with the pro- 
gress in that section, I have had oppor- 
tunity to observe the formation of 
numerous companies, but few, if any, 
have ever started with as solid 4 foun- 
dation as has this one, After careful 
investigation I do not hesitate to en- 
dorse them and recommend the pur- 
chase of their stock, Looking at it 
from a business and mining stand- 
point, coupled with my years of ex- 
perience, | do not hesitate to make 
this assertion—that anyone purchasing 
their stock at this time would not sell 
it for ten times what they payjfor it 
five years from to-day) 
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An Alligator-Hunt by Night. 


By STEPHEN®CHALMERS, OF MONFAGUE, JAMAICA. 


A vivid pen-picture of what the author describes as ‘one of the weirdest, most dangerous, 


and, consequently, most thrilling games ever devised.” 


This consists in hunting alligators 


in the West Indian swamps: by night, with a canoe, a lamp, and a rifle, and it certainly 
seems to merit Mr. Chalmers’s description. 


to September, the close 
season for West Indian game, is 
rather a dull period for sportsmen 
in the Caribbean colonies. The 
— lack of ‘something to kill” has 
been felt particularly this year in Jamaica, 
where the recent earthquake has provided 
many a man with more leisure than he has 
ingenuity to utilize. 


Nature, however, although 
unkind in one respect, has 
generously provided a_ play- 


ground for lusty Anglo-Saxons 
in the great swamps, creeks, and 
sait-ponds to the west of the 
ruined city of Kingston. During 
the close season for birds this 
year hunting the numerous 
alligators there has provided 
much lively sport. 

Before the earthquake alli- 
gator- hunting was not very 
popular. It was thought that- 
the only time to pursue it was 
in the day, when the blazing 
sun brought the reptiles out of 
the swamps to bask in the fetid 
warmth of muddy creek banks. 
The unpopularity of the sport 
was due mainly to the Anglo- 
Saxon’s natural aversion to 
shooting at a motionless quarry, 
whether beast or reptile, al- 
though occasional excitement 
was to be had from an alli- 
gator which had been merely 
wounded by some nervous sportsman. 

But necessity for sport has recently revived a 
game which was fashionable in the days of 
Nelson and Rodney, when Kingston and Port 
Royal were full of hot-blooded young naval 
officers. This sport is hunting alligators in the 
swamps by night with a canoe, a lamp, and a 
rifle. 

During the night the alligator floats on the 


surface of the lagoons, with only its snout and 
Vol. xix.—63. 


THE AUTHOR, Mk, STEPHEN CHALMERS. 
from a Photo. 


evebrows showing. ‘To shoot at such doubtful 
marks in a doubtful light is one of the weirdest, 
most dangerous, and, consequently, most thrilling 
games ever devised. And while it is the perfec- 
tion of sport, it does not entail the discomforts 
of a blazing sun and much humidity, although 
the danger of fever from miasma is rather 
heightened at night. 

Some .of...the...hunters...carry 
their lamps fastened to their 
hats, miner-fashion. This en- 
ables them to get a glimpse of 
their rifle-sights, but the method 
has this disadvantage, that the 
light being always in view gives 
the alligator time to get sus- 
picious and to sink into safety 
in the muddy depths. 

In an exciting ’gator hunt 
with a lamp in which I joined 
a short time ago, my companion 
—Donald M. Perkins,  store- 
keeper of the Naval Dockyard 
at Port Royal—elected for an 
older and more satisfactory 
procedure. 

We hired two negroes and 
a light canoe which had been 
dug out of the trunk of a caiba 
tree. One of the negroes, a 

* Port Royal boatman named 

Williams, was engaged to paddle. 

Williams was an expert at the 

game. He had to be, for in 

the lagoons at night there is no 

light, and, when dealing with 
alligators, a paddle stroke to the left or the 
tight often spells the difference between life 
and death. 

The second negro—we called him John for 
lack of another name—had an odd duty to 
perform. He carried a hurricane lamp, which 
was hidden most of the time in the bow of the 
canoe, where he concealed himself as much as 
possible. John’s business was to hoist this 
lamp slowly at intervals “in, ordet to locate a 
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*gator without scaring him, as the lamp carried 
on the hunter’s head so often does. 

Perkins and I took the two centre seats, and, 
as it had been arranged that I was to have the 
first shot, I sat directly behind John. When all 
was ready we 
pushed off from 
the Port Royal 
shore, and in a 
moment we were 
paddling toward 
the swamps on 
the Kingston side 
of the great 
harbour. 

It was my first 
experience of 
hunting alligators 
with a lamp, and 
little things im- 
pressed themselves 
indelibly on my 
mind. I remem- 
ber vividly the 
swash, swash of the 
paddles, the white 
phosphorescent 
foam bursting 
away from the 
canoe’s bows, the 
star-trails in the 
water, and the 
black line of the 
mangrotes_ which 
marked the 
swamp’s edge. I 
remember, too, 
that my hands— 
damp with a little 
nervousness —held 
clammily to the 
rifle. 

My companions, 
however, seemed 
quite at their ease. 
Perkins was hum- 
ming something 
about the flowers 
that bloom in the 
spring, tra-la, 
having nothing to 
do with the case, 
while John, in front of me, was softly singing 
a native ditty. 

But when we neared the edge of the swamp 
the singing stopped. 

“Please quiet now,” said Williams, gravely. 
“No let crockydil lis’en.” 

Amid intense silence we entered a canal-like 


creek. The quiet of that moment was some- 
thing to remember for a lifetime. ‘here was 
not a sound to be heard anywhere. Williams’s 
paddle rose and felt swiftly but noiselessly. He 
pushed it into the water as one might slip a 
knife - blade into 
flour. 

It was a fear- 
some place at 
night, this swamp. 
The rank, raw 
miasma came to 
the nostrils on the 
land breeze which 
after dark succeeds 
“the doctor,” as 
the day wind from 
the sea is called. 
The mangroves, 
the famous trees 
upon which 
“oysters grow on 
land,” arose on 
each side of us in 
dense walls. Al- 
most closing over- 
head, they shut 
out even the dim 
light of the stars. 
Perkins chuckled 
softly. The darker 
the night, the 
better the sport ! 

Presently out of 
the dismal swamp 
came the harsh 
chorus of a thou- 
sand strange in- 
sects and reptiles. 
The knowledge 
that none of them 
were poisonous 
was a great con- 
solation to me, for 
I admit I was 
awed by my sur- 
roundings. I could 
not see my com- 
panions, save for 


John’s body sil- 


“CIT WAS A FEARSOME PLACE AT NIGHT, THIS SWAMP.” houetted against 


his lamp. None of 
us dared to speak, for the human voice, even in 
a whisper, seemed to us to sound like thunder. 
None knew how close an alligator might be, and 
the slightest unusual noise in that black wilder- 
ness would have sent a brown snout and long 
eyebrows to the bottom of the lagoon. 
On we slid through~the inky, motionless 
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water, Williams’s unerring hand and experience 
guiding the frail craft into a wall of gloom which 
to anyone else might have seemed a solid rock, 
instead of a free water passage. 


The suspense was nerve-racking, the darkness’ - 
“ raised and lowered the lamp again and again. 


oppressive. | A bull lizard called in a deep 
guttural to his mate, who responded in a higher 
note, like :the sound produced by a riveter’s 
hammer on hollow steel. The dew dropped 
steadily from .the mangroves, where toads 
shrieked and crickets whirred. Now and then 


“FINALLY HE RAISED THE LAME AND DID NOT LOWER (1. 


there was a faint, Suggestive splash in the gloom 
ahead. John raised the lamp, Williams’s paddle 
hung ready a few inches above water, but as 
et we had sighted no alligators. 
The home-keeping reader is no doubt asking 
himself how we expected to see a snout in that 
pitch-black water by the feeble light of a lamp. 


That, indeed, is impossible ; but the way in 
which the alligator is sighted and «the suspense 
that follows the sighting bring a thrill that would 
stir the blood of a sportsman of any nationality. 

As Williams paddled on, John cautiously 


Finally he raised the lamp and did not lower it. 

That was the signal—he had sighted a ’gator ! 
Williams inserted. his paddle-blade into the 
water and applied: his strength to check the 
canoe’s onward” momentum. Perkins and I 


THAT WAS THE SIGNAL.” 


* peered excitedly into the blackness ahead, but 


there was nothing to see —nothing but that 
opaque wall of inky darkness. 

Now the negro paddler and the lamp-man 
remained perfectly still. Presently John slowly 
moved the lamp, which he had been holding in 
the air, from-side ‘to: side) AClittle higher he 


Ter f~re, 
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‘(TP APPEARED AGAIN AND BECAME STRADY—A THING OF EVIL GLARING OUT OF THE SLIMY WATER.” 


raised it ; then dropped it lower, and again a little 
to the side, as if he were trying to re-discover 
something he had seen and lost track of. 

As he was moving the lamp in this way 
my eyes—alert through excitement—suddenly 
became aware of a flash, as from a yellow 
diamond, in the water. It appeared again, then 
disappeared ; then it appeared a third time, and 
became steady—a thing of evil glaring out of 
the slimy water. 

The lamp, the paddle, the canoe—everything 
except my nerves—became steady. The great 
moment had come! The alligator is cursed 
with a vast curiosity. It had seen something 
new—a light that was not a firefly or a glow- 
worm. If that light moved suddenly it would 
take alarm and sink, but, not knowing that she 
gleam of the lamp, refiected in its own eyes, 
presented a fatal mark, the reptile waited to 
discover, if possible, what manner of creature 
this lurid thing was. 

As I have already stated, it had been 
arranged that I should have the first shot, 
speaking while in the lagoon being forbidden. 
When the gleam of the eye became fixed, there- 
fore, I arose, a little unsteadily, to my feet. 

1 lifted the rifle to my shoulder. The light of 
the lamp and the gleam of that baleful eye 
enabled me to sight the weapon well enough, 
but my knees were stiff from long sitting. I 


was nervous, too, and my heart was thumping 
like a fast locomotive. Nevertheless, I took 
careful aim and fired. 

Then the second great moment arrived, and a 
strange thing occurred which stamped it for 
ever in my memory. As the rifle cracked all 


. the lizards, toads, and crickets ceased their 


nocturnal uproar, so that an instant of awful 
silence followed the report. ‘Then they began 
again in a moment with panic-stricken clamour. 

As for the alligator, we knew what the result 
was almost immediately. If the shot had been 
true and the ball had gone through the eye and 
into the brain, there would have been one con- 
vulsive sweep of the reptile’s tail, then the lamp 
would have revealed a quivering yellow belly in 
the water. If the shot had missed, the startled 
reptile would merely have sunk silently to the, 
bottom 

But I had not missed—I had done worse! I 
had hit, not the eye, but a tender spot in the 
region of it. In a moment we realized that it 
was a question of who should die first—the 
hunted or the hunters ! 

The wounded alligator churned the water in 
rage and pain, literally turning somersaults, 
thrashing the muddy foam at each tumble with 
its sharp-edged tail. When it arose for another 
somersault it leaped half out of the water, its 
great jaws coming together with a sharp click. 
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It was only the negro’s deft handling of the 
dug-out canoe that saved us from death by the 
monster’s rage or by drowning. One blow of 
that writhing tail and the frail cotton-wood craft 
would have collapsed like a squeezed matchbox, 
and the same thing wbuld have happened had 
the monster’s champing jaws fastened on any 
part of the boat. But Williams saw to all that. 
As cool as a cucumber, he drove the boat now 
forward, now backward, with a single stroke of 
his paddle. John crouched in the bow, but 
still held aloft the lamp, which served to 
illumine the ghastly scene. 

Perkins was on his feet, rifle in hand. The 
honour shot—not honourably executed —had 
been fired, and it was now anybody’s privilege 


From a) 


to save himself and his companions from a 
horrible death. Presently the long yellow belly 
flashed in the lamplight. “Crack!” went 
Perkins'’s rifle, and on the instant I saw a red 
mark appear on this vital part of the reptile. 
Although carried away with excitement, I 
still grabbed my own weapon, and two simul- 
taneous shots greeted the next gleam of yellow. 
Then there was one great spasmodic fling and 
the alligator lay on the surface, its tail still 
twitching. Perkins and I stood with rifles 


A TYPICAL DUG-OUT IN THE MANGROVE SWAMPS 


ready, but the movement grew feebler and 
feebler until it ceased. The monster was dead ! 

We both drew a long breath of relief. Then, 
the tension over, Perkins announced musically 
to the shrieking frogs and lizards in the swamp 
that the flowers that bloom in the spring, tra-la, 
had nothing to do with the case! 1 found 
myself applauding with strange enthusiasm. 

‘The hunt was over. One alligator was a 
good enough bag for one night, and had 
provided enough excitement to satisty all of us. 
John -tied a rope behind the ’gator’s big jaw- 
bones, and in this manner we towed the reptile 
out of the swamp into the harbour. 

The great dome of stars appeared, again and 
the phosphorus sparkled as the ripples broke 


(Photo. 


away from the moving carcass in our wake. 
Perkins and I smoked, while Williams and John 
plied a blade each and kept time with their 
queer ditty. 

Back in that dark and noisome swamp we left 
the shrieking lizards, toads, and crickets to wonder 
where these laughing, singing, exploding things 
came from and why they sought those wilds. 
And so ended my first alligator-hunt by night— 
the most weirdly thrilling and fascinating sport 
1 have ever encountered. 


Our Bunch of Bananas, and What They Cost Us. 


By Ernest Bouton. 


Jack ashore, particularly in the shape of a mischief - loving youngster, has a happy knack of 
getting into—and out of — serious scrapes. This story relates how two apprentices on a British 
ship raided a Brazilian banana plantation, with dire results. 


ENEDO, twenty-two miles up the 
Sao Francisco River, on the coast of” 
Brazil, was a very primitive place 
when I was there in May, 1883, 
and the taking of life was regarded 
more as a pastime than anything else. There 
was very little law or order in the place ; san- 
guinary fights happened almost daily, and very 
rarely did they end without loss of life. The 
police very seldom interfered until the row was 
over ; then they would stroll up and regard the 
scene of bloodshed with a-pained expression on 
their faces. But that was as far as they went 
with it; they never bothered their heads much 
about trying to find out the cause of the fight 
or who was the murderer. They just had the 
body or bodies removed, dispersed the crowd, 
and then walked away to some quiet corner to 
have a soothing cigarette and to rest themselves 
after being put to so much trouble. 

This was the way things were run in Penedo 
itself, but on the outskirts of the place and 
on the surrounding plantations one’s life was 
literally not worth twopence, for if it was known 
that you had that amount on your person you 
would be waylaid, killed, and robbed of it. 

At the time of which I am speaking I was an 
apprentice on board a small sailing ship called 
the Hopeful, and came very near losing my life 
in this lawless and easy-going part of the world. 
The whole cause of the trouble was a bunch of 
bananas, and the affair came about in this way. 

Our ship was not lying at: Penedo, but lay at 
anchor some ten miles from the mouth of the 
river and about twelve miles from Penedo. We 
could not get right up to the town because the 
stream was not deep enough, so we had to load 
where we were. As all the ship's business was 
transacted in Pencdo the captain had to go up 
to the town occasionally to attend to it. He 
used one of the ship’s boats to convey him to 
and fro, for he would not trust the native boat- 
men, knowing what murderous villains they were. 


An apprentice named Collins and myself were 
told off to row the captain to the town whenever 
he went. She was only a small thing, easily 
handled by the two of us, and when there was a 
favourable wind we set the sail, for she was 
tigged with a large lugsail that made her skip 
through the water like a steam-launch. 

The first time we took the captain to Penedo 
we had a nice, fair wind behind us, so we sailed 
up. Having nothing to do, we took in our sur- 
roundings as we passed up the river with eyes 
keenly on the look-out for anything eatable in 
the way of fruit. We had not far nor long to 
look, for on either side of the river were planta- 
tions of sugar-cane, bananas, and orange trees. 
My mouth fairly watered at the sight of them. 
for I had not seen fruit, let alone tasted it, for 
about four months. I winked at my chum, who 
was sitting beside me, and nodded towards the 
plantations. That wink was as good as a volume 
of speech to him. He grinned all over his face 
as if somebody had given him a -five-pound 


“note, and, putting his hand up to his mouth, 


whispered, excitedly, “When we are coming 
down, eh? That is, if the skipper sends us 
back by ourselves.” 

We landed the captain at Penedo about 9 a.m. 
When he got out of the boat he told us to 
return to the ship, as he was going to stop there 
for the day, but to be back at Penedo at six 
o'clock that evening to take him to the Hopeful 
again. We shoved off, telling him we would he 
back punctually to time, and commenced to set 
the sail for the return journey. The breeze had 
shifted and blew athwart the river, so we still 
had a fair wind and could sail right down to 
the ship. 

“ Hey, you boys!” the captain shouted after 
us, as the boat commenced to gather way ; 
“you go right down to the ship now, and don’t 
get monkeying about those banana plantations, 
or you'll have one of those Dago fellows sticking 
a knife into you.” 
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“Oh, we won't go near them, sir,” we shouted 
back in chorus, assuming an air of injured 
innocence at the idea of mentioning such a 
thing to us. ; 

He looked at us dubiously for a moment or 
two, as if wondering if he should let us go down 
to the ship by ourselves ; for he often told us he 
wouldn’t trust us as far as he could sling an 
elephant by the tail. However, he did not get 
a chance to call 
us back again, 
for the boat, feel- 
ing the weight 
of the wind in 
her sail, shot 
away at a good 
pace from where 
he was stand- 
ing. 

On the way 
up we had taken 
good stock of 
the easiest and 
most conveni- 
ent place to 
land -—a_ point 
where the 
bananas grew 
close to the 
tiver bank-—so 
that we should 
not have to go 
very far from | 
the boat in case we were 
seen and had to beat a 
hasty retreat. 

The place where we had 
decided to land was about 
four miles below Penedo 
and about eight from the 
ship. It was at a bend in the river 
and bananas grew almost at the 
water’s edge, the patch running 
back about twenty or thirty feet 
from the edge of the bank. The 
rest of the plantation was sugar- 
cane, and, as we thought, would hide us from 
the view of anyone who did not happen to be in 
the vicinity of the bananas, for the sugar-cane 
was well above the height of an ordinary man. 

We took in the sail when we got close to the 


plantation, and, shipping the oars, pulled into - 


the bank, grounding the boat almost directly 
under a banana tree. We sat in the boat for a 
while after we had grounded her, gazing about 
us and whistling in an unconcerned manner, as 
if bananas were no more to us than the pebbles 
on the river bank. 


After miking sure that there was nobody in 
Vol. xix.—64, 


the immediate vicinity, we scrambled out on to 
the bank, pulling ourselves up by the roots and 
grasses, for the water was low and the top part 
of the bank some five feet above the river. 

As I gazed up at the large bunches of 
bananas above me they put me in mind of an 
unpleasant experience I had passed through 
when last at home, when I and another youth 
had been caught up an apple tree that did not 
belong to either 
of our fathers. 
A certain part 
of my anatomy 
was very sore 
after the irate 
owner of the 
tree had finally 
done with me, 
and the incident 
flashed through 
my mind as I 
seated myself © 
on the bank. 
I wondered now 
if I should be 
caught again, 
and whether a 
feed of bananas 
was worth a 
licking. It 
never for.a 
moment struck 
me that I was 
in another 
country now, 
among hot- 
blooded people 
who used knives 
and guns_in- 
stead of sticks 
to chastise 
trespassers. The 
captain’s warn- 
ing: I did not 
give another 
thought to, for 
we had only 
been in the 
place two days 
and knew but 
little about the 
natives’ charac- 
teristics. 

However, my 
reverie was soon interrupted. My companion 
asked, with some asperity, if I was going to sit 
staring like a stuck pig all day long. 

“Come on,” he said, jumping to his feet; 
“ there’s a fine bunch over there; let’s collar that!” 


“(WE SCRAMBLED OUT ON TO THE 
BANK.” 
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I sprang up, and, pulling out my jack-knife, 
opened the blade. Together we strode over 
to the tree he had pointed out, where I got on 
my companion’s back and commenced sawing 
at the stem of a fine large bunch of bananas. 
It did not take me long to chop through the 
stalk, for my knife was sharp, and in a very few 
moments the bunch was lying on the grass. 

We were just about to pick it up to carry it to 
the boat when I heard a rustle amongst the 
sugar-cane, and, glancing up quickly, saw a 
man creeping towards us, but keeping in the 
shadow of the sugar-cane so that he would 
not be seen until he was upon us. When 
he saw that we were aware of his approach, he 
straightened himself up and came running 
towards us, brandishing an immense knife 
shaped like a cutlass, but a little smaller. 
As he advanced he yelled something in the 
vernacular. 

The one quick glance I gave towards him was 


quite enough to tell me that the new-comer - 


would not hesitate to use his weapon if he got 
close enough to us, for his eyes blazed with 
malignant fury. He was dtessed in the usual 
soft felt hat and top boots, and was wearing’a 


os 


“HE MADE FOR US AGAIN, SLASHING RIGHT AND LRET WITH MANIACAL FURY.” 


white jacket. He was obviously not a labourer ; 
he was too clean for that. However, we did 
not stop to take any particular stock of his 
social status. Dropping the bananas, we rushed 
towards the boat and leaped into it from the 
top of the bank. 

Grabbing the oars, we strove to shove the 
little craft off with them, but she refused to 
move. The tide had ebbed a little whilst we 
were on the bank, and her bow had sunk in the 
sticky mud, which now held her fast, and our 
combined ‘efforts could not budge her. We 
were fairly caught! Another moment, and the 
man with the knife appeared at the top of the 
bank, and, jumping down alongside of the boat, 
he made a savage cut at me. If I had not been 
smart in jumping backwards I should have 
received a nasty cut. However, I dodged the 
stroke, but in my excitement my foot slipped 
on the thwart of the boat and I fell on my back. 
The few seconds [ lay in the bottom of the 


boat broyght me a. tesrible~feeljwg, for I ex- 
pected very moment-to: feel the thrust of that 
awful Xnife. - But I-didn’t, and when I scrambled 


to my feet I found him lying in a heap in the 
mud—my compaiion had knocked him over by 

: banging him on the 
head with his oar. 

The look on the 
planter’s face as he 
scrambled to his feet 
was terrible to see, 
for madness was 
plainly written there. 
Picking up his knife, 
he made for us again, 
slashing right and 
left with maniacal 
fury. However, we 
did not sit down and 
let him have it all 
his own way, but 
went at him with the 
oars, and between us 
we soon made him 
beat a retreat. 

At last, fairly 
screeching with rage, 
he huried his knife 
at us and, jumping 
to the top of the 

bank, pulled a 

silver whistle out 

of his pocket and 
blew three long 
blasts on it. While 
he was doing this we 
leaped out of the 
boat .into the mud 
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and commenced pushing for all we were 
worth. We soon had to stop, however, for the 
Brazilian leaped down on the top of us and, 
hitting Collins under the chin, knocked him 
fairly into the river. He was about to attack 
me, when I grabbed the oar again and brought 
it down on his head, temporarily stunning him. 
Collins scrambled out of the river, puffing 


v 
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laughter. He made to catch hold of the boat 
again, but I kept him off with the stump of the 
oar. 

Just at this juncture a number of half-caste 
Indians arrived on the scene, all armed with the 
same kind of knife as the Brazilian’s. I suppose 
they were used for cutting the sugar-cane. 
These fellows, taking in the situation at a 


“HITTING COLLINS UNDER THE CHIN, HE KNOCKKD HIM FAIRLY INTO THR RIVER.” 


and blowing, and again we made a tremendous 
effort to shove the boat off the mud, for fear 
had now given us strength. I could almost have 
yelled with joy when she started to move, for 
even as she floated off we could hear the hurried 
footsteps of several men approaching. Leaping 
into the boat and seizing the oars we were just 
going to pull away when the Brazilian, recover- 
ing himself, seized hold of the stem of the boat 
and held on like grim death, snarling and hissing 
between his clenched teeth like some enraged 
wild animal. 

I raised my oar above my head and brought 
it down towards his hand, but he let go his 
hold and my oar struck the gunwale of the 
boat, breaking in two, This was awkward, and 
our assailant gave vent to a howl of mocking 


glance, commenced to clamber down towards 
the boat, shouting and yelling like a lot of 
lunatics. But they were just a little too late, 
for Collins had poled the boat into deep water 
with the remaining oar, and in another moment 
we slid out of their reach. The Brazilian was 
like a lunatic before, but when he saw us 
slipping away from his clutches so easily he 
literally foamed at the mouth and went livid 
with rage. 

After raving at us for several moments, he 
turned to his men and rapped out several orders, 
at the same time waving his arms about like a 
windmill. The half-castes, in response, leaped 
on the top of the bank and ran like deer down 
the river. 

“Come on,)\Collins ;: let’s)sét. Sail and get out 
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of this!” I said, jumping up and catching hold 
of the halyards of the sails. “I don’t like the 
way those fellows are running down the bank, 
Perhaps they have gone to get a boat to cut 
us off.” ; 

We soon had the sail hoisted, and, hauling 
the sheet aft, I grasped the tiller and headed her 
round the point and down the river. There 
was a nice breeze blowing, and the boat soon 
gathered way and went cutting through the 
water like a yacht. 

Meanwhile I glanced down the bank of the 
tiver to where the Indians had gone, and to my 
horror saw them busily hauling three canoes to 
the water’s edge. Our boat was going at a good 
pace, yet I did not think sth2 would be able to 
get past before they had th2z canoes in the water. 
I trimmed the sail so as to catch the wind to 
the best advantage, and hauled her closer to the 
left bank so as to widen the dfstance between 
us and our enemies. 

Presently the canoes were in the water, and 
two of them shot out from the bank with two 
Indians in each, paddling as fast as their arms 
could move. They came across the river very 
fast, one a little ahead of the other. I grasped 
the stump of the broken oar, while Collins got 
hold of the boat-hook, for we were determined 
not to be taken easily, as we did not know what 
these bloodthirsty-looking fellows would do 
with us. 

The first canoe came closer and closer, draw- 
ing still farther ahead of its companion. Collins 
stood like a statue, ready for the attack, with the 
boat-hook in his hand. However, we beat the 
leading boat by a couple of yards, shooting past 
her bow and leaving her astern. The other 
canoe, which was a little farther down the river 
than the first one, almost touched our stern as 
we passed her, and I should have got a nasty 
cut over the head from one of the occupants’ 
knives if it had not been for the vigilant Collins. 
As they passed our stern they stopped paddling, 
and one of them reached over and made a 
slash at me with his knife, but my companion 
promptly thrust his boat-hook forward and 
warded off the blow. 

We had been so busy with these canoes 
that we had not taken any notice of the third. 
This one ‘had a sail set on a bamboo pole, 
and, we soon discovered, had cut our retreat off 
nicely, for they were waiting for us about twenty 
yards ahead. There was no getting out of it 
this time, so I headed straight for them, with 
the full intention of fighting our way to freedom. 
‘There were two men in the canoe, so we were 
equally matched. 

‘Their sail was shaking in the wind, and when 
T came up to them they allowed it to fill and 


skipped clear of our bow. We then commenced 
to run down river side by side, the Indians 
taking care to keep well clear of Collins’s boat- 
hook, for now and again he made vicious 
lunges at them with it. By way of reply they 
grinned in a sneering sort of way and, pointing 
to us, drew the back of their knives across their 
throats. This maddened Collins and he made 
another lunge at them with the boat-hook, but 
before he could draw it back one of the’ Indians 
reached out quickly and dragged it out of his 
hand. 

They threw the boat-hook into the river and 
made ready to shoot alongside, for now we were 
practically weaponless—with the exception of 
the oar stump—and they knew they had the 
advantage. 

How or what made me do as I did I cannot , 
tell to this day, but I shoved the helm hard 
a-port and threw the boat into the wind. Our 
little craft answered as if she was on a pivot. 
Sluing quickly, her bow crashed into the canoe. 
There were yells and curses, then we sailed clean 
over the stove-in, sinking craft, and, turning 
once more, passed on down the river. The two 
Indians were taken so much by surprise that 
they were in the water and swimming for their 
lives before they understood what had happened. 

We did not stop to pick them up, but sailed 
on down to the ship, leaving them to get ashore 
the best way they could. I glanced over my 
shoulder when we were well clear and saw that 
the other two canoes had picked them up and 
were paddling towards the plantation, where I 
suppose they would get a warm reception from 
the Brazilian for not capturing us. 

We reached the Hofeful without any more 
trouble, and very thankful we were to get on 
board, for two more thoroughly scared. boys you 
could not have found if you had searched the 
whole of the Brazilian coast. ‘ 

When the time came for going back to bring 
the captain to the ship again we almost refused 
to go, for we were afraid the Indians would be 
waiting for us. However, we plucked up courage 
and got into the boat, for we did not want it to 
be known what a scrape we got ourselves into. 
We had to row all the way up, and when we 
came to the plantation where our trouble started 
we almost turned back. We got past, however, 
without being molested, and reached Penedo 
safely. : 

It was dark when the captain came down to 
the boat, and when he did come down it was 
al.arun and ina great hurry. He leaped into 
the boat and shouted to us in an excited manner 
to shove the boat off quick. We did so and 
glided out into the river. I noticed as she left 
the bank that a couple of figures came running 
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“(WE SAILED CLEAN OVER THE STOVE-IN, SINKING CRAFT. ° 


down towards the spot we had just vacated and 
commenced walking about in different directions 
as if looking for somebody. 

“ By George, that was a narrow escape!” said 
the captain, with a deep sigh. ‘Those two 
blackguards have followed me for the last half- 
hour, and it was only by the skin of my teeth 
that I gave them the slip. It was a good job 
you boys were waiting for me or I should have 
had to have taken to the river to escape them, 
or had my throat slit. I do not think I shall 
trouble that place much more unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary, and then it will be in the day- 
time and I shall be armed with a heavy revolver.” 


The captain seemed to be in a good mood, 
so I thought it would be better to tell him all 
about our own little escapade, in case the 
Brazilian and his men should happen to be 
waiting for us to come down. ‘The skipper 
didn’t say much to us until we got past the 
plantation, then he slated us for all he was 
worth. 

Fortunately, however, we saw no more of the 
Brazilian and his men, nor did we raid any 
more plantations and when the captain had to 
go to Penedo he kept us up there until his 
business was finished, when we all went back to 
the ship together. 


The Koil Festival” . 
M at St Ives. 


Once every five years, in the month of July, a curious little custom, known as the “ Knill Festival,” 


is celebrated at St. Ives, Cornwall. 


Below will be found an illustrated account of the proceedings, 
and particulars of the quaint bequests which are distributed to selected candidates. 
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ae J NCE in every five years, during the 
} month of July, a very curious cere- 
(% (Ay mony takes place at the quaint little 

35) town of St. Ives, Cornwall. = It 
sat attracts much interest, and creates 
some amusement for those whose good fortune 
it is to witness it; and in fine weather thou- 
sands come from all around to see the “ Knill 
Festival,” as it is called. 

On the 29th March, 1811, there died, at his 
chambers in Gray’s Inn, of which be was a 
bencher, Mr. John Knill. In the year 1762, 
when John Knill was thirty years of age, he was 
appointed H.M. Collector of Customs for the 
port of St. Ives, a post which he held for twenty 
years. During that time he became greatly 
attached to the inhabitants of the ancient 
borough, and in 1782, when he left St. Ives, he 
built a mausoleum for himself on the summit of 
Worvas Hill, near the town. It is a three- 
sided pyramid fifty feet high, built of Cornish 
granite, its position making it a conspicuous 
landmark, especially for vessels at sea. On one 
of its sides is carved “Johannes Knill, 1782”; 
on another, “I know ‘that my Redeemer 
liveth”; and on the other, “ Resurgam,” with 
his coat of arms. It was his intention to be 
buried in this mausoleum, a chamber and granite 


coffin being provided in its base. This inten- 
tion, however, was afterwards abandoned, and 


* he was buried in St. Andrew’s Church, Holborn. 


By a deed of trust Mr. Knill settled upon the 
mayor and burgesses of St. Ives for ever an 
annuity of ten pounds, to be paid at the town-hall 
at twelve o’clock noon on Midsummer Day, the 
money to be there and then deposited in an iron 
chest, having three locks, of which the mayor, 
collector, and vicar have each akey. 

‘The deed directs that once in every five years, 
on St. James’s Day (July 25th), twenty-five 
pounds shall be expended as follows.:— 

‘Ten pounds for a dinner for the mayor, the 
collector of customs, and the vicar, and two 
friends of each, to be partaken of at a tavern in 
the town. 

Five pounds to be equally divided among ten 
girls not over the age of ten years, natives of the 
borough, who shall, between ten and twelve 
o’clock on that day, dance around the mausoleum 
for not less than a quarter of an hour, and after- 
wards sing the “Old Hundredth” as then sung 
in the Parish Church of St. Ives. 

One pound to be paid to a fiddler to play on 
that occasion. 

Two pounds to two widows, not less than 
sixty-four years old, who Shall accompany the girls. 
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One pound for white ribbons for the girls and 
widows and fiddler to wear on that day and on 
the following Sunday. 

One pound for keeping the accounts. 

Five pounds to be paid to a man and wife, over 
sixty years of age, who shall have reared to the 
age of ten and upwards the greatest number of 
legitimate children without parish relief. 

As this outlay does not dispose of all the 
funds, provision is made for the surplus, when 
it amounts to fifty pounds, in the following 
manner :— 

Ten pounds as a marriage portion to a St. 
Ives woman between twenty-six and _ thirty-six 
years of age, married to a seaman, fisherman, or 
tinner (also of St. Ives) between the previous 
December 31st and next following Knill 
Festival, her duty and kindness to her parents 
being taken into account. 

Five pounds to the best woman knitter of 
fishing-nets. 

Five pounds to the woman who shall be 
deemed the best curer and packer of pilchards. 

Five pounds to the two best-behaved follower- 
boys (engaged in the previous pilchard fishing 
season), and the balance between all the friendly 
societies of the town. 

The first celebration took place in 1801, when 
we are told that “early in the morning the roads 
from Helston, Truro, and Penzance were lined 
with horses and vehicles of every description, 
while thousands of travellers journeyed on foot.” 
Last year the ceremony took place, for the 
twenty-second time, on Wednesday, July 25th. 

For some days posters on the walls had 
announced the proceedings, setting forth the 
sums of money to be disbursed and the con- 
ditions of the strange 
bequest, and inviting 
applications from intend- 
ing candidates. Many 
had been the applications _ 
and manifold the difficul- 
ties of the trustees in 
deciding whom to accept 
and whom to reject. 

Several stones had been 
removed from one face of 
the obelisk, affording a 
narrow entrance to its 
interior and disclosing the 
stone coffin, containing 
nothing but clear, icy 
cold water, of which 
many people, during the 
visit to the hill, carried 
away much- prized 
samples as souvenirs of 
the occasion. 
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The actual procedure is as follows: The 
procession leaves the old town-hall at 11 a.m., 
headed by two constables carrying staves. 
Then follow the marshal ; the fiddler, playing the 
tune of “John the Bone” for all he is worth ; 
the two old widows, the ten little girls in white, 
the mace-bearers in three-cornered hats and 
braided cloaks carrying the old silver maces, the 
mayor in chain and robe, the vicar, H.M. 
Collector of Customs, and then all and sundry 
of the inhabitants of .St. Ives, and visitors who 
wish to do honour to the occasion or see the 
fun. Many places of business are closed, and 
St. Ives practically goes forth en masse to the 
steeple on Worvas Hill. 

‘The distance to the mausoleum is about a 
mile and a half, the latter part of the journey 
being through typical Cornish moor and hillside. 
Arrived at the hilltop, those taking part in the 
ceremony pause to take breath, while the 
company who have followed them, and those 
who have previously arrived, dispose themselves 
amongst the gorse and heather and granite of 
old Worvas Hill. In the centre is the strange- 
looking obelisk, and around its base, on a 
narrow granite platform which surrounds it, are 
ranged up by the marshal the little girls, or 
“Virgins” as they are more popularly called, 
the widows, and the fiddler; while on a lower 
paved and railed-in enclosure are grouped the 
mayor, vicar, collector, mace-bearers, and 
constables. 

Then commences the dance round the 
“Steeple,” by which name Knill’s edifice is 
locally known. The fiddler leads, followed by 


the girls and the old widows. Round and round 
they go—if the term “round ” can be applied to 
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From a} ANOTHER VIEW OF THE PROCESSION. 


the three-cornered course, which, on account of 
its narrow space and sharp angles, with no pro- 
tecting rail, requires very careful navigation. 
The fiddler scrapes out the most inspiring and 
stimulating strains he knows, keeping the pace 
warm—altogether. too warm for the two old 
ladies, who do their best to imitate the sprightly 
antics of the little girls. 

Very soon, however, there is a pathetic 
flagging of their, ardour, and then the marshal, 
or perhaps the mayor himself — or possibly 
both of them—gallantly steps up and, offering 
an arm to the poor old souls, afford a wel- 
come assistance to their partners, and a fresh 
item of enjoyment to the intensely interested 
and appreciative audience. 

By this time the old women are heading the 
procession instead of bringing up the rear, for 
their steps have lagged till the fiddler and girls 
have come up behind them and are treading 
on their heels. The marshal, however, has a 
kindly thought for the old souls, as well as for 
himself, for he is not quite so young as he was 
when he first became marshal. And so he calls 
a halt, and ranges the dancers up on the cool 
north side. Then, bringing the whole company 
to attention, he leads off the singing of the 
“Old Hundredth.” 

That old psalm has been sung under many 
conditions, but rarely is it one’s fortune to hear 
it sung under such quaint and yet charming 
conditions as these. It is a curious pic- 
ture-—the great crowd around the hilltop, its 
bright, many-tinted garb vying with the hues 
of the gorse and heather and bracken and 


Tee blue sky, the official cloaks 
and chains and hats and 
maces, the bright and eager 
faces of the little maidens, 
the bent figures and age- 
worn faces of the old widows, 
and, right in the centre of 
all, the old granite obelisk, 
with its empty coffin-chamber, 
whose builder lies at rest far 
away amid the strife and toil 
of the great Metropolis. 

The hill ceremony over, 
the procession re-forms and 
winds its way down through 
the moor and lanes and high- 
way back to the old town 
again, where the mayor and 
his company partake of their 
“tavern” dinner. 

And so, for another five 
years, the Knill Festival is 
over, save for the flicker 
on the Sunday follow- 
ing, when the little girls, as required by the 
conditions of the bequest, walk out in their 
white dresses and ribbons. 


THE SCENE AT THE 
From a) } 


1LEUM—SINGING THE “OLD 
epTH.” (Photo. 
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The Passing of a Pathan. 


By E. St. Joun Harr. 


A curious incident from the Indian border. Owing to the stringency with which the King’s 

regulations are interpreted in India with regard to the recounting of incidents connected 

with Government service ‘by men still holding official positions, the correct names of persons 
and places in this story have had to be changed or suppressed. 


=a) NE evening in 1890, two bodies-— 
WAPAN it was reported and believed, two 
@@ | corpses —lay in the camp of the 
little military post near Shustram, on 
= the Afghan border. That morning 
théy had been vigorous men, representative of 
two of the most virile and courageous types of 
humanity, and had ridden forth in all the pride 
oi health and strength with as little anticipation 
of death, on the part of one of them at least, as 
enters the mind of the average schoolboy when 
he starts out on a game of hare and hounds. 
On a cot in his tent lay yet another man, 
bearing in grim silence the pain of a grievous 
wound, which none in camp could yet say would 
not send him to the land of mist and shadows. 
The post was one of those that had been 
established in debatable territory for the pro- 
tection of the railhead and works of that line 
which the British, since before 1888, were pre- 
pared to rush through to Kandahar, sixty or 
seventy miles distant, at 
the rate of four or five 
miles a day, should war 
threaten, the track having 
all been carefully surveyed 
beforehand. The little 
garrison was made up of a 
few infantry, a company of 
native sappers, some other 
details, and a squadron of 
native cavalry—light horse. 
On the morning of this 
eventful day, the bitter 
cold and frost of the pre- 
ceding night having given 
place to broiling sunshine, 
after the manner of the 
delectable climate of the 
North-West Frontier, the 
few British officers had 
‘assembled at the impro- 
vised mess bungalow for 
breakfast, when they be- 
came aware of a sudden 
commotion in camp and 
inquired as to the cause. 
Before them appeared 
the Drabi, or native mule- 
driver, whose duty it was 


to go into the railway 
Vol. xix.—55. 


engineers’ head-quarters to fetch bread for the 
post. He was ina pitiable state of terror and 
excitement, and broke forth into a flood of 
voluble utterance and lamentation, the gist 
of which was that he had been attacked by 
a Pathan, who had fired at him with a revolver, 
seized his mule, which was a very good one, and 
made off with it; and in witness of his state- 
ment he exhibited his clothes, which had been 
perforated by a bullet. : 

Field, the cavalry captain, at once turned out 
the picket—always saddled up in readiness— 
which consisted of three troopers of light 
horse, Delhi Mohammedans — themselves of 
Pathan descent. As a matter of course and of 


duty Field went with them, but Wilson, a young 
officer attached to the post more or less in a 
non-combatant capacity, who had certainly no 
call to go in search of the thief, asked so 
earnestly to be allowed to join the quest, more 
for the sport of the thing than anything else, 


“WE WAS IN A PITIABLE STATE OF TERROR AND EXCITEMENT,” 
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that he, too, accompanied the party, or rather 
headed it, for the two officers, taking a line of 
country that would probably cut off the Pathan, 
presuming he was making for Kandahar, his 
most likely objective, soon outrode the three 
troopers. 

They rode hard for some seven or eight miles 
through characteristic Afghan scenery — for- 
bidding hills and ravines of bare brown rock, 
interspersed here and there with sparse, stunted 
bushes, until at last they sighted the Govern- 
ment mule and, on its back, the figure of an 
unmistakable Pathan. 

He was a huge, gaunt fellow, dressed in the 


“THR PATHAN TURNED TO FIFLD, Wil0 
WAS NOW ALMOST ON HIM, AND FIRED 
YRT AGAIN.” 


orthodox Afghan costume of kazlbash, loongy, 
and poshteen—the high, conical cap with its 
turban - like pugaree, the long sheepskin coat 
with the wool inside, reaching almost to the 
knees, and cotton trousers tight at the ankles, 
but instead of the usual Afghan slippers he was 
wearing a pair of cast-off ammunition boots. 


The two officers, of whom Wilson was a little 
in advance, now pressed their mounts harder to 
come up with the man, whom Field meant to 
question, and arrest if the Drabi’s tale proved 
true ; but, to the captain’s great surprise, the 
Pathan, on their approach, calmly dismounted 
from the mule, turned on them, and fired, first 
at one and then at the other, missing them both, 
but greatly alarming the zather lively mare the 
captain was riding. 

Waiting till Wilson was about to close with 
him, the Pathan fired again, the’ discharge 
actually burning the former’s tunic. The unfor- 
tunate officer, crying out, “I am hit, Field; I 


am hit!” fell from the saddle as if dead, his 
horse swerving as he did so and galloping away 
a few lengths to the right. 

Quick as thought the Pathan turned to Field, 
who was now almost on him, and fired yet again. 
The bullet tore its way through the base of the 
captain’s neck, narrowly, missing, the spine, and 
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inflicting a grievous wound, while the discharge 
completed the panic of his spirited mare, who 
for some few seconds became utterly unmanage- 
able, and, after making frantic efforts to unseat 
him, finally bolted and covered some hundred 
yards or more before the officer could succeed 
in again getting her under command. 

The Pathan, doubtless convinced that he had 
completely done for his two pursuers, calmly 
possessed himself of Wilson’s revolver, re- 
mounted the mule, and made off at a gallop in 
the direction of Kandahar. But the cavalry 
officer, having at last succeeded in bringing his 
mare round again, followed on the track of his 
assailant as hard as his condition would allow, 
and as soon as he got within range opened fire 
with his revolver. 

Six shots he sent after the flying Pathan, but, 
owing to the state of excitement of his mare— 
she was not his regulation charger—every one 
of the six bullets went wide. In view of the 
previous experience and in his wounded con- 
dition it was hopeless to think of trying to ride 
the Pathan down, so the captain had to content 
himself to keeping with- 
in pistol range of the 
quarry, and this “ proces- 
sion” continued for a 
distance of over nine 
miles. 

Then the regular throb 
and roar of cavalry horses 
at the gallop began to 
make welcome music in 
the captain’s ears, and, 
not daring to turn or 
take his eyes off the 
enemy ahead of him, he 
continued to ride steadily 
on, until at last, to his 


inexpressible relief, he 
was overtaken by the 
picket. 


As charging down on 
the man would certainly 
have meant the throwing 
away of valuable lives, 
the captain would have 
none of it, though his 
men were desperately 
anxious to come to grips 
with the fellow who had 
wounded their officer ; 
so, taking a carbine from 
one of the troopers, he 
dismounted, fired, and 
at once scored an “outer” 
on the enemy, the 
“ cripple-stopper ” Snider 


bullet breaking the Pathan’s leg. A broken leg 
puts most men of any other breed out of action, 
but you can never be sure that an Afghan is 
disabled till he is dead, as all who have had to 
fight them can testify. So the Pathan, with the 
characteristic courage of his race, now dis- 
mounted from the mule as calmly as if he had 
been merely struck with a paper pellet, and, 
sitting down with a revolver in each hand, began 
blazing away at tke officer and three troopers 
for all he was worth. But long-range shoot- 
ing was evidently not his forte, for, notwith- 
standing the wide target afforded by four men 
and four horses in close proximity, and although 
several bullets took ground uncomfortably close 
to them, there were no casualties. 

As, seemingly, he was abundantly supplied 
with ammunition and-coutd: go on in-this-way 
indefinitely, Field sent him a second Snider 
carbine bullet, which, taking him fair in the 
shoulder, at last rolled him over, his weapons 
slipping from his grasp as he fell. The long 
morning’s chase was at an end. 

Not a sign of life could be discerned in the 
Pathan’s body 
when the little 
party rode over 
and closely ex- 
amined it 
neither heart nor 
pulse beat, nor 
was there any 


“(FIRLD SENT HIM A SECOND SNIDER CARBINE BULLET,” 
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sensitiveness in the eyes. His injuries were of 
the most fatal description, and all present, toler- 
ably familiar with the appearance of death, 
deemed him dead. ‘The troopers accordingly 
picked up the body and slung it across the 
mule’s back, with the head dangling on one side 
and the feet on the other. ‘They also recovered 
the man’s weapons, one of which—his own pistol 
—was a very curious, old-fashioned muzzle-load- 
ing revolver made by Adanw, carrying a huge 
bullet and provided with a ramrod almost of 
the thickness of a child's hoop-stick. 

With these “exhibits” for the inevitable 
inquiry, the party made the best of their way 
back to the spot where the unfortunate young 
officer had fallen. Him they found lying as he 
had fallen, cold and stiff. His death must have 
been instantaneous, for the Pathan’s bullet had 
not only pierced the heart but had shattered the 
spine. 

The captain dispatched a trooper to the fort 
for a doolie and bearers with which to bring in 
the body, and with this sad burden and the 
mule and its load the party rode back to camp 
Then, and not till then, the captain—who had 
lost a great quantity of blood and had been 
many hours in the saddle under a scorching 
sun — condescended to avail himself of the 
services of the medical officer—for the Afghans 
have not a monopoly of pluck and endurance. 

Once the tension and necessity for action were 
relaxed, the captain was soon in a serious con- 
dition of high fever, and after giving him every 
possible attention the medical officer went to 
examine the two bodies, asa preliminary to 
making his report. 

To the surgeon’s intense astonishment and 
the incredulous amazement of everyone else, he 
discovered that the Pathan was not only still 
alive, but was rapidly recovering consciousness ! 
His injuries alone should have caused practically 
mstant death, but how even a Pathan in his 
condition could have survived the rough 
handling and bringing into camp, as before 
described, quite baffled even the man of 
science. Unless he should continue to con- 
tradict all previous experience, immediate 
amputation of the shattered limb was necessary 
to save or even to prolong his life, but to this 
the Pathan, when he was ayain able to speak 
and realize his condition, vehemently refused to 
consent on religious grounds; and as the 
“brutal” Indian Government 1s very tender 
with regard to .the religious prejudices of 
even native murderers, no compulsion was 
resorted to. 

But by this objection — he had furiously 
declined to give the slightest account of himself 
--he unwittingly afforded the first clue to the 


elucidation of what to everyone at the post 
was an inexplicable and baffling mystery. - 

Of course, there was nothing extraordinary 
in a border thief's attempt to steal a mule, 
had he set about it the usual way—that is, 
with any appearance of a desire to succeed and 
escape consequences. There would have been 
nothing peculiar in a tribesman, from behind 
a concealing rock or bush, with a safe line of 
retreat, “sniping” any passer-by, either for the 
chance of gain or mere blood-lust, for such 
incidents were far from uncommon. 

But that an ordinary Pathan should steal in 
broad daylight, with the certainty of almost 
immediate detection, loss of loot, and punish- 
ment, and that, moreover, in a time of compara- 
tive peace, he should, as it were, take ground in 
the open and fight to the death, for the time 
mystified even the experts in border conditions. 

Presently the word “Ghazi” began to be 
bruited about, and, as the idea took hold, men’s 
faces grew yet more serious ; for if this was not 
an isolated case, the appearance of Ghazis on 
the scene might portend a tribal rising which, 
if not quickly dealt with, might set the whole 
frontier aflame. 

The matter had at once been reported to 
head-quarters, and now the order came that the 
Pathan was to be sent to Kundanbagh to 
undergo an examination at the hands of a 
Political Officer. Accordingly he was made as 
comfortable as his serious condition would 
allow, strapped on a charpoy, which again was 
strapped to a pack-saddle on a mule’s back, and 
thus, under escort, he made a day’s journey 
over precipitous hills, no one at the fort expect- 
ing to see him again, or believing for a moment 
that he could possibly survive the effects of the 
journey. 

But on the evening of the second day the 
Pathan turned up again, seemingly in much the 
same condition as when he left, though no 
ordinarily constituted human being in his state 
could have borne the transit. The Political 
Officer, having failed to make any impression 
on his taciturnity, had sent him: back in the 
hope that fresh inquiries made locally might 
establish his identity, which in turn might 
elucidate the political importance or otherwise 
of his crime. 

And then, bit by bit, the whole story was 
pieced together, and during the process the 
Pathan continued to live, in direct defiance of 
all the laws and canons of medical science. 

The Pathan’s name, it seemed, was Abdullah 
Khan. He had fled from the country on the 
other side of Kabul owing to a difference of 
opinion with some neighbouring tribesmen 
arising from his unsuccessful attempt to steal 
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another man’s wife. In order to “lie low” for 
a time and make some money, he had hired 
himself out as a coolie to work on the sahibs’ 
railway for thirty rupees a month—and had been 
swindled out of a month’s pay. The contractor 
for the line was an Englishman, who had sublet 
the work to a native, who again had sublet the 


various sections to other native contractors, 


mostly Parsees 
and Pathans—the 
former being in 
a microscopic 
minority that side 
of the border ; for 
though a Parsee 
is nearly always to 
be found in the 
East where money 
is to be made, 
they have a 
marked aversion 
to risking their 
skins. 

It wasa Pathan, 
a fellow - country- 
man of Abdullah 
Khan’s, who had 
swindled the 
coolie out of his 
month’s pay. On 
presenting himself 
and asking for the 
thirty rupees due 
to him he was in- 
formed that a 
Pathan purporting 
to represent him 
had already drawn 
the money, and 
that it would not 
be paid over again 
—all of which was 
a lie. ; 

And now mark 
the curiously illogical working of Abdullah 
Khan’s mind. 

There never was any evidence fo:thcoming to 
show that he made the slightest effort to “get 
even” with the man who had swindled him, 
though as a rule a Pathan will slay a fellow- 
countryman and co-religionist without the 
slightest scruple. All Pathans are Moham- 
medans of a rigidity that makes the Ottoman 
Turk or Barbary Moor seem pale and tame by 
comparison, and Abdullah belonged to a par- 
ticularly fanatical sect. He brooded over his 
wrongs till his sense of injury gradually blended 
with his latent fanaticism, and the result was 
curious—and dangerous. All this time he-was 


“HE WAS INFORMED THAT A PATHAN-PURFORTING TO REPRESENT HIM HAD 
ALREADY DRAWN THE MONEY.” 
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fasting; but he chewed bhang, that deadly 
preparatio# of hemp which, far from rendering 
a man incapable, only seems to spur him 6n to 
vigorous action. 

In a word, he “ went Ghazi,” for which the 
nearest English equivalent is “religious mad.” 
He had only once seen, and knew nothing of, 
the cavalry captain up at the post, but he sud- 
denly conceived 
a hatred against 
him, swore to 
have his life, and 
lay in wait for him 
for several days. 
Tiring at last of 
this, he had tried 
to pot the Drabi, 
and had taken the 
mule merely as 
something inhand 
of his vague desire 
for vengeance. Of 
course, when the 
two officers tried 
to ride him down, 
he had seen his 
chance and taken 
it. He had refused 
to have his leg 
amputated, 
because of his 
literal interpreta- 
tion of the Mos- 
lem tenet which 
deprives the 
maimed of any 
hope of Paradise. 

Not all these 
details had been 
gathered in when 
Abdullah Khan, 
whohadcontinued 
to live in pheno- 
menal _contradic- 
tion of all the laws of Nature, though doubt- 
less in scarce endurable pain, sat up one night 
on his charpoy with the gift of prophecy —as he 
thought—on his tongue. He declared that a 
Jehad, or Holy War, was about to begin, when 
all the unbelievers, be they white, brown, or 
black, would be wiped off the earth, and only 
the true sons of the Prophet would remain. As 
for himself, he was well content and was certain 
of Paradise, for he had kept himself whole in 
spite of the wicked attempts of thé hell-doomed 
to deprive him of his limb, and with his own 
hand had slain two of the unbelievers, so there 
was nothing wanting, and nothing more could 
be demanded)of him, And then he died. 


THE ROMANCE OF MINING. 


By Oscar L. ALLEN AND Roope WILLIAMS. 


The prospector’s life is a sheer lottery. A chance stroke of his pick or a stumble over a stone may 
reveal the whereabouts of fabulous wealth. On the other hand, after working hard for months, he 
may abandon a “claim” in despair, only to discover later that fortune lay but a few inches 


beyond his last excavation. 


The interesting narratives which follow vividly illustrate the important 


part which luck plays in the gold-hunter’s career. 


THE COYOTE MINE. 


By Oscar L. ALLEN. 


HE sstory of the discovery of the 
Coyote Mine is one of the prospect- 
ing romances of the age. One 
“ Bill” Crawford, a noted gold- 
seeker, formed a partnership with 
a friend, Sam Boles. Bill had prospected for 
twenty years throughout the: various mining 
States of the West, and there were few districts 
with which he was not familiar. He had made 
many discoveries, and had sold some claims for 
fair prices, but had not yet ‘“ made his pile.” 

A section in which he had great faith was 
Southern California; so‘he and Boles decided 
to go to the Chuchwalla Mountains, then com- 
paratively new ground, from which some rich 
discoveries had been reported. The Chuch- 
wallas, I should explain, are a range of moun- 
tains in Southern California, lying between the 
Salton and Colorado deserts, and about forty 
miles from the Arizona line. 

A camping outfit was secured at Los, Angeles, 
the place from which the prospectors started. 
They took with them as partner a miner by 
the name of Sparkooler, an old Italian pro- 
spector who was more or less familiar with the 
region to which they wished to go. No incident 
worthy of note marked the journey, and at last 
the trio camped in the Chuchwallas, about fifty 
miles from Salton Station, on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. Some claims with good indications 
of gold were soon located, and the miners built 
a rock house for a winter home. They were 
getting a fair quantity of placer gold, and worked 
a portion of their time on some quartz claims. 

In the spring it occurred to them that they 
might get a few chickens and have fresh eggs in 
their camp. Boles accordingly proposed that 
Bill and Sparkooler should make a small corral 
while he went to the nearest settlement and 
secured some fowls. Bill and Sparkooler went 
to work with enthusiasm. They cut and brought 
to camp, packed on their burros, a sufficient 
quantity of poles from eight to ten feet long to 


enclose a plot of land twenty-five feet square 
A trench was dug, and the poles set so as to 
make a fence sufficiently strong to protect the 
chickens from the depredations of wild animals, 
for wolves and foxes were very numerous. 

When Boles returned from the station the 
corral was completed. He brought with hima 
small coop containing six hens and a rooster. 
Boles’s critical eye detected sundry imperfections 
in the fence which his partners had constructed ; 
the poles used in building it were so crooked 
and knotty that it was not an easy matter to 
prevent a hole here and there. However, the 
prospectors consoled themselves with the belief 
that a fence that would keep the chickens in 
would be sufficient to keep the foxes and wolves 
out. 

Great care was given to the fowls. They 
were fed on scraps from the table, and soon 
began laying at the gratifying rate of six eggs 
a day. The amateur poultry farmers were 
jubilant. 

As spring advanced it was proposed that Bill 
should continue prospecting, while Boles and 
Sparkooler worked upon the claims. One even- 
ing, soon after the new arrangement had been 


’ initiated, Bill returned to camp with some 


splendid specimens of ore which he had found 
just over the hill beyond the house. He was 
sure, he said, that he could find the ledge from 
which they came. After the men had eaten 
their supper, Bill played his fiddle for awhile 
and Sparkooler spun a few yarns; then they 
retired to rest and were soon lost in slumber. 
The next morning the trio were up early, had 
their breakfasts, and Crawford set off with his 
pick to look for the ledge. Meanwhile Boles 
set to work to clear up the repast, afterwards 
carrying the scraps out to the corral for the 
chickens, as was his usual custom. On reaching 
the run, however, what was his dismay to find 
the hens gone! Only the rooster, greatly 
alarmed, was)sitting upon (its perch, while a large 
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grey wolf, with a suspicious bulkiness about his 
middle, was trotting around the fence, trying to 
get out. The wolf, being very thin and lank, 
had forced himself through a hole in the fence 
caused by a crooked pole, about three feet from 
the ground. After he had devoured the six 
hens, however, he was too large to get out at the 
place he came in. 

Boles was furious, and dashed off to summon 
the Italian. 

“What shall we do with the brute?” he 
demanded of his mortified companion. 

Sparkooler, who had taken a great interest in 
the fowls, was so vexed at the calamity that he 
wished to torture the marauder to death in the 
most cruel way possible. Boles objected, how- 
ever, and it was finally agreed that they should 
blow him up with dynamite. A two-pound can 


was accordingly filled with the dynamite sticks 


oa Oe a 


used in the blast- 
ing work and a 
cap and fuse fitted. 
Then, after roping 
the wolf, not with- 
out difficulty, they 
tied the can 
securely under its 
body, lit the fuse, 
and turned the 
terrified animal 
loose. Hewas gone 
through the open 
door like a flash, 
the fuse sputtering 
merrily. 

The prospectors 
supposed that the 
coyote would have 
time to get about 
a hundred and fifty 
yards away before 
the explosion 
came, so that they 
could see the end 
and yet be beyond 
the danger line. 
The wolf, however, was so badly scared that it 
ran much faster than they expected ; the fire 
and smoke from the fuse and the rapidity of 
the wolfs movements made it look more like 
a streak of lightning than a wild animal. He 
darted swiftly some two hundred yards up a 
gradual slope to the top of the hill, and then dis- 
appeared. The explosion was soon heard after 
he vanished from sight ; and the next thing the 
pair saw was Bill Crawford dashing over the 
hill-crest at his best speed, with his hat in his 
hand and a ludicrous expression of utter panic 
on his face. 


“THEY LIT THE FUSE AND TURNED THE TERRIFIED ANIMAL LOOSE.” 


_astonished Crawford. 
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“Don’t let on what’s happened,” said Boles 
to his mate, divining what had occurred. “I 
think we shall have some fun.” 

“What is the matter?” Boles called, as Bill 
came nearer, panting for breath. ‘“ Have you 
found the ledge?” 

“Found the ledge ?” echoed Bill, in tremulous 
accents. ' “No; but I’m going to leave this 
blessed camp at once.” 

“What in the world do. you mean?” asked 
Boles, pretending to be greatly mystified. 

“This place is haunted, and I am going to 
leave,” answered Crawford, emphatically. | 

“Haunted!” exclaimed his companions,-. 
hardly able to resttain their mirth. 

“Yes,’Tcried Bill, in awestruck tones ; ‘there 
was a large coyote wolf ¢anie runriing over the 
hill awhile ago, and when it wag about forty 
yards off me it exploded—yes, exploded -like a 

» lump o’ dynamite, 
and: tore up the 
ground as though: 
lightning :had 
struck it!” ; 

“You're dream- 
ing, man,” grinned 
Boles. ‘“ What be- 
came of the won- 
derful wolf?” 

“A hole was 
knocked into the 
rocks about four 
or five feet deep,” 
answered Bill, 
solemnly, “and 
there wasn’t so 
much as a grease- 
spot left of the 
wolf. It must ha’ 
been a ghost, and 
I’m going to clear 
out. Coyotes that 
go bang when you 
look at ’em are too 
much for me.” 

“Let’s go and 
have a look at the place,” said Boles, choking 
down his merriment. 

With Crawford very reluctantly bringing up 
the rear, the three men scaled the hill to the 
scene of the explosion. When they came to 
the place they found a hole in the rocks about 
ten feet deep, and, as Bill had said, not a sign 
of hair or hide of the coyote could be seen. 
Then, of course, the joke was explained to the 
While the other two were 
talking, Sparkooler picked up some of the red 
oxide rock that had been thrown up by the 
explosion,, . It_looked (promising, and the men 
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EMPHATICALLY.” 


took some back to camp, where it was found 
to be very rich in gold. They worked for a 
few weeks on it, and finally opened up a rich 
ledge. The rights in this the lucky trio sold for 
twenty-five thousand dollars. And that is how 
the great mine which is to this day called the 
Coyote was discovered. 


FORTY FEET FROM 
FORTUNE. 


By Roope WILLIAMS. 

I was sitting one afternoon at the entrance to 
a large tent on the Black Lead at Banninyong, 
Victoria, which I then occupied, quietly ruminat- 
ing upon the possibilities of the mining under- 
taking then developing in front of me. I had 
for some few months relinquished manual labour 
as a miner, but held interests in several of the 
claims being sunk up and down the flat upon 
what was then the first actual “deep lead” 
tackled on that side of Ballarat. 

Suddenly I was sharply aroused by the sound 
of a familiar voice, and recognised in the stal- 
wart figure and pleasant face of the man in front 
of me my old chum and mining mate, Harry West- 


“CTHIS PLACE IS HAUNTED, AND I'M GOING TO LEAVE,’ ANSWERKKD CRAWFORD, 


land. After mutual greetingsand the 
customary libations, Westland in- 

«formed me that he was organizing a 
*.+ small party to go for a few months 
=. onan exploring and gold-prospect- 
«ft ing expedition to the Mount Misery 
Ranges, beyond the Woady Yalloak 
River, and wanted one more man 
to make up a party of six. Would 
Igo? It did not take me long in 
my then mood to make up my 
mind, and, having arranged with 
my partner to take sole charge 
during my absence, I packed up 
my blankets and swag and was 
off that same evening with my old 
friend to join the rest of the 
party, who were waiting at their 
camp forus. , 

Starting from Ballarat, where we 
repaired for the necessary supplies, 
we travelled some thirty miles due 
south before reaching the scene of 
our proposed operations, a country 
unoccupied save for the few sheep 
of the pastoral tenant and quite un- 
known to any of the party. Having 
formed a temporary camp we started 
off upon a systematic exploration 
of the ranges, and at the end of 
a week had pitched upon what we 
considered to be a likely spot for our 
initial operations. This was a long, 
broad, and shallow gully, which, 
starting in much narrower form at the foot of a 
range, widened out, about a mile below, into an 
open grassy flat. Several shorter and steeper 
gullies descended from a ridge to join the main 
ravine, and these were covered along its top 
and down the spurs with white quartz pebbles 
and boulders, glistening in the sun like so much 
snow. The soil was poor and gravelly, and 
many “ specimens-” were obtained amongst the 
small broken quartz stones, which were here 
and there speckled with minute particles of gold. 
It had altogether a most promising auriferous 
appearance, and, the indications being so good, 
we decided at once to “set in.” The spot 
selected was at a point where the small water- 
course in the main gully was joined by an even 
smaller one from a side ravine coming steeply 
down from the range, our choice being governed 
by the miners’ theory that the surface contour 
of the ground is usually an indication of the 
position of ancient river-beds and watercourses 
—especially where the ground to be mined is 
not of great depth. As our object was to hit 
the spot, down below, where the two ancient 
streams at one time joined, and where we hoped 
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to find gold largely deposited by both, we pre- 
pared to sink our shaft. Having christened our 
new -location Diamond Gully, we set about 
removing our camp to a more convenient posi- 
tion on a small rise or spur on the north side of 
the gully, and just a little way below what we 
now felt ourselves entitled to designate “the 
prospectors’ claim.” 

The shaft did not take long to sink. Ata 
depth of twenty feet we came upon what we 
considered to be the “bottom,” a soft, slaty 
reef, overlaid with fine white pipeclay. We had 
evidently hit the junction, for right at the 
bottom of the shaft two clearly-defined channels 
or gutters running from each gully joined ; and 
in a little hollow or pocket in the gutter, 
just where the two channels met, we found a 
nice little nest of heavy, shotty gold, which, on 
being cleaned and weighed, turned the scale at 
something over a pound troy. Of course we 
were elated with our success, and made all 
preparations for a long and prosperous working 
of that claim. As successful prospectors we 
were entitled to certain privileges, such as a 
greatly-extended area and a money reward for 
the discovery of a new goldfield; but we decided, 
and very wisely, to develop the ground further 
before putting in our claim to the Warden, 
and we also determined, in the meantime, 
to keep our discovery to ourselves. We set to 
work with vigour and opened drives up and 
down the gullies, but not a single further “sign” 
could we get. A speck or two of gold here and 
there we might see now and then, but as for 
payable gold there was none. We determined, 
however, to test the ground thoroughly—where 
that lump of gold was found surely there must 
be more—so we drove and drove, north and 
south, east and west; but all to no purpose, 
not a pennyweight could we obtain. At last, 
needing more supplies, one of the party was 
dispatched to Ballarat to exchange the gold for 
cash and stores, with strict injunctions not to 
breathe a word about where the stuff came from, 
Our messenger had been gone a few days, and 
we were beginning to look for his return, when 
we were surprised to see strangers about the 
gully, first one or two and then parties of three’ 
and fours, hanging round our workings and 
making anxious inquiries as to our success. 
These new-comers marked out claims, and 
before we could realize the position a 
genuine “rush” set in. In an_ incredibly 
short time diggers flocked up the flat and 
over the ranges in hundreds, until every 
available spot for a couple of miles down the 
flat was pegged off in claims ; the hillsides were 
covered with camps, hundreds of holes were 
commenced, and the whole valley resounded 


with the noise and bustle of busy mining life. 
We had by that time discovered that our mes- 
senger had not been discreet. Under a pledge 
of the most inviolable secrecy he had displayed 
our gold to a few admiring friends, with the 
result that the news, increasing in importance as 
it circulated, spread like wildfire, and everyone 
who could manage it rushed off in hot haste to 
the new goldfield in the Mount Misery Ranges. 
We ourselves were plied with all sorts of 
questions. How much gold Aad we got? How 
many ounces to the tub? What were we doing 
now ?—and so on. Though we admitted our 
first and only find, not a word was believed 
when we assured our questioners that since the 
first haul we had. actually found nothing. We 
were openly accused of “bluffing,” and of an 
attempt to keep the whole gully to ourselves. 
Meanwhile work went on, and before long 
holes in our immediate neighbourhood, one 
after another, were “ bottomed” in quick succes- 
sion. As may be well imagined, we watched 
the progress with no little amount of interest 
and anxiety. We knew that we had completely 
Idst the run of the lead of gold in our claim, but 
had no sort of doubt that it would be found in 
some of the other claims above or below us, and 
it was as great a surprise to us as it was to the 
whole of the community when claim after claim 
proved to be nothing but worthless “ schicers,” or 
valueless holes. Not an ounce could be found 
amongst the entire crowd, and they began to 
murmur discontentedly. ‘These murmurs soon 
increased to growlings and open manifestations 
of hostility towards ourselves, culminating in 
threats of personal violence and summary punish- 
ment—all directed against us, the unfortunate 
owners of the prospectors’ claim. We were, by 
the more cantankerous, directly accused of 
“salting” the mine, in the interests of the 
storekeepers and traders who had followed 
the rush, and a demand was made that our 
claim should be examined by a committee 
of the diggers,..who would report to the 
public. To this we readily consented, and 
an inspection was made by three men, who 
descended the shaft and examined all the drives 
and workings, testing some wash-dirt. Upon 
their return to the surface the delegates reported 
that the ground below looked likely enough, but 
that there was no sign of gold beyond “colour ” 
in a few places. They further said they had 
examined the “ pocket” where the pound weight 
of gold was said to have been found, and that 
the story was not an improbable one. Finally, 
they left the matter an open question, and 
advised the. diggersas, they, had practically 
tested the gully and flat and proved them to be 
worthless—to prospect the surrounding country 
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or go back to their old workings. This advice 
was very generally acted upon, and the crowd 
dispersed without molesting us. By the evening 
of the following day the whole gully was 
deserted. Its population had disappeared as 
though by magic, and nothing was left beyond 
the hundreds of earth mounds to indicate where 
so much misapplied energy and labour had been 
wasted. We remained for a short time longer, 
occupied in a fruitless attempt to pick up the 
missing run of gold, and then gave up the work 
as hopeless. ‘The party broke up, and each of 
us returned to 
his own particu- 
lar location. 
About six 
months later a 
rumour reached 
us that rich finds 
had been made 
upon ‘ China- 
man’s Flat,” in 
the Mount 
Misery district, 
and, partly for 
business reasons 
and partly from 
curiosity, I de- 
termined to pay 
the place a visit. 
Upon this, my 
second journey 
in that direction, 
I found the 
aspect of the 
country greatly 
altered. Where 
our party of 
pioneers had 
been compelled 
to force a way 
through an un- 
trodden bush I 
now found beaten tracks, easy to follow, which, 
at the close of a thirty miles’ ride, led, much to 
my surprise, to the lower end of the long and 
shallow valley we had christened with the name 
of Diamond Gully. Here the scene which 
met my astonished gaze was one of the liveliest. 
The wide flat — most appropriately named 
“Chinaman’s,” no doubt from the number of 
Celestials I saw talking and laughing at their 
windlasses—was as busy as an ant-hill with 
diggers, white and yellow. From the evident 
appearance of prosperity which prevailed I 
immediately concluded that something very 
tich had been “struck,” though I found it 
hard to reconcile the animated scene before 
me with my recollection of our own dis- 


“WHAT IS THE MEANING OF ALL THIS?’ SAID 1.” 


heartening failure on that very same flat only a 
few months before. Dismounting from my horse, 
I accosted a digger who was engaged making 
some repairs to his winding gear. 

“What is the meaning of all this?” said I. 
“How long ”—indicating by a sweep of my 
arm the busy scene—“ has this been going on ?” 

“Just about a couple of weeks, mate,” replied 
the man. “TI guess you're a bit late to set in 
anywheres now; most of the good ground’s 
been took up.” 

“But,” I asked, “what caused the rush? 
I’ve been on this 
flat before, and 
it was tried all 
over and proved 
a regular duffer.” 

“Oh, you're 
one of that lot, 
are you?” an- 
swered the man, 
looking at me 
with an amused 
twinkle in his 
eye. “By gosh! 
“You did miss a 
good thing. 
Were you on the 
flat or up the 
gully there?” 
pointing with 
his hand to- 
wards the place 
of our prospect- 
ing adventure. 

“T was one 
of the pioneers 
of Diamond 
Gully,” said I, 
with some little 
hesitation. 

“Oh, Jupi- 
ter!” laughed 

the man. ‘“Here’s a game! I say, Jack,” he 
called to his mate at the windlass, “here’s one 
of them fellers what salted the claim in Diamond 
Gully. Wasn’t it a pity he didn’t know a little 
more afore he went home ?” 

The two men laughed heartily. 

“You are both wrong,” said I, indignantly. 
“The claim wasn’t salted at all. But you 
haven’t answered my question yet. How did 
the ground come to be rushed again?” 

“Well,” the digger replied, “it was this way. 
After you and the rest had cleared out the flat 

was deserted for a long time, until about a 
month ago, when some Chinamen- coming along 
began ‘fossicking’ about in ‘some of the old 
holes on this flat. You'll remember the shafts 
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in the first rush ‘bottomed’ on soft slate and 
pipeclay. Well, the Chinkies couldn’t get any- 
thing on top of that any mofe than you chaps 
did, so they went through it, found it was a 
false bottom, and ‘struck it rich’ on the true 
reef underneath. That’s all, and it looks easy 
now it’s said, don’t it?” 

“And then, I suppose, the rush set in?” I 
asked. 

“Not all at once,” replied the digger. “The 
Chinkies had the flat to themselves for the best 
part of a fortnight, and good use they made of 
their time. They must have got over five 
thousand ounces amongst them before they were 
disturbed, and they’d have been scooping it in 
now, on the quiet, if they hadn’t 
blown the gaff on themselves 
by sending for their mates from 
the camp at Ballarat. When 
the news spread about the white 
men got here just about as 
quick as the Chows and in 
time to nab a pretty fair share 
of the spoil. We've got a tidyish 
hole here,” he added, pointing 
to his claim. “ Me and my 
mates has been on the ground 
a little over a week and we 
reckon to have about five hun- 
dred pounds amongst us, witha 
good two months’ work ahead.” 

“You are lucky,” said 1; 
“but what about Diamond 
Gully? Are any men working 
there now?” 

“You bet! That’s just the 
plum of the lot,” he replied. 
“Just below the old prospect- 
ing shaft—yours, I reckon?” 
—I nodded assent — “ they 
struck it heavy, somewhere 
about twenty ounces to the 
tub, and only thirty foot sink- 
ing. ‘The gutter up there took 
a twist to the north and ran right under the 
spur of the range. ‘They couldn’t find it nohow 
in the bed of the gully, and were about to give 
it up, when some chap suggested sinking on the 
bank on the north side, and, by George, there 
they found it! But you'd best go up and 
inquire about things for yourself.” 

Thanking my new friend for his information, 
I acted upon his suggestion, and soon reached 
the lower part of Diamond Gully its®lf, which I 
found to be the scene of even greater activity. 

I soon found myself on our old claim, now in 
the hands of more fortunate explorers, and had 
ample confirmation of the story told me by my 
digger friend on the flat. Like many other miners 


“| TURNED MY STEPS TO THE POINT WHEKE OUR TENT HAD BERN PITCHED.” 


in those days, we, in common with the others of 
that first “rush,” had accepted the pipeclay forma- 
tion as the true bottom, more especially as we 
found a considerable deposit of heavy gold on 
the top of it. We, unfortunately, did not know 
enough to sink farther down. Our successors had 
done so, and had met with a rich reward. But the 
keenest mortification yet remained for me. I 
turned my steps to the point on the spur where 
our tent had been pitched, and there, almost 
on the very site of the turf-built fireplace where 
I had cooked many a meal, was a shaft in full 
work, the double windlass drawing up golden 
gravel from the richest claim on the lead. On 
that spot for many weeks I had slept nightly the 
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sleep of the wearied worker, dreaming, maybe, 
of the golden fortune we were all in search of, 
but never for one moment imagining that it was 
there, only forty feet or so beneath my head, 
waiting to be discovered and carried away —by 
someone else ! : 


THE VANISHED VEIN. 
By Oscar L. ALLEN. 

My friend Thomas Ferguson was, at the time 
of this story, a young man of twenty-six and a 
college graduate. He had read a great deal 
about mines, and of the vast sums of money 
that had been made and lost in them, and he 
decided pthat,, when, heCleft| College, he would 
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engage in the mining business. To this end he 
made a special study of geology. 

Four years after his father’s death—which 
brought him a legacy of ten thousand dollars— 
he went on a trip through Mexico. He spent 
several weeks among the old mines there, and 
was told of one that had formerly been a great 
producer, but which had suddenly and mysteri- 
ously given out. Ferguson was interested ; he 
visited the place and made a thorough survey of 
it. After investigation he found everything as 
represented, also that the property could be 
bonded (leased) for five thousand dollars. ‘The 
mine had been worked two hundred years pre- 
viously’ by the Spanish and Mexicans, and the 
records showed that it had produced more than 
a million of dollars. The Aztec Mine, as it was 
known at that time, consisted of five claims, 
owned by some people in the City of Mexico. 
The mine, in technical language, was a true 
fissure vein of two feet, carrying values in gold 
and silver to the amount of two hundred dollars 
per ton. Every particle of ore that could be 
found had been taken from the mine, and the 
ledge had been worked out to a depth of 
seventy-five feet, and about two thousand feet 
in length. This ledge went down almost per- 
pendicularly, and at the bottom it ended 
abruptly at a solid granite surface. The mine 
had been bonded more than a dozen times, at 
from five to one hundred thousand dollars, and 
many thousands of dollars had been spent in 
fruitless endeavours to find the ledge which had 
so suddenly disappeared at the granite. 

Ferguson put in six weeks studying the for- 
mation of the surrounding country and the 
mine itself; then he took a lease of the five 
claims for one year at five thousand dollars, 
with the privilege of extending his occupancy as 
long as he wished by paying five hundred 
dollars a year as interest. He was fully con- 
vinced that the disappearance of the precious 
vein had been caused by an earthquake which 
occurred at least two thousand years ago, 
fracturing the ore body deep down in the earth 
and moving the lower portion of it some 
distance away from the upper part. 

I asked him how a “slide” of this kind could 
occur seventy-five feet down in the earth, and he 
demonstrated it to me by piling up a lot of 
books. 

“This is the mountain,” he explained, “and 
the books represent the strata. Now the 
eruption is coming!” As he spoke he took 
hold of the bottom books and gave them a 
sudden jerk, causing the volumes at the top to 
fall on one side. Placing his hand on the pile 
of books that had fallen, Ferguson continued : 
“This is the top of the mountain after the 


earthquake. The people who discovered this mine 
found the ledge at the apex as Nature placed 
it. When they had worked to the bottom, where 
the break occurred, the ledge, of course, gave 
out, and they could find no more of it.” 

“ But,” I asked him, “ how are you going to 
tell how far this mountain-top slid, and in what 
direction ?” 

“TI have come to the conclusion, ’ he answered, 
“that the strata run in a north and south- 
westerly direction, as the old workings now 
show. The motion of the earthquake was in an 
exactly opposite direction to the course of the 
ledge. The earthquake simply slid the top of 
the mountain to one side—perhaps a. hundred 
or perhaps a thousand feet. My investigation 
proves to me, however, that the continuation of 
the vein cannot be more than eight hundred 
feet from the old workings, and that it is in an 
exactly opposite direction from where almost all 
the prospecting has been done hitherto. Thou- 
sands of dollars have been spent in sinking 
shafts and running cross-cuts, but no trace of the 
ledge has ever been found—for the simple reason 
that they were looking in the wrong place.” 

‘There was no mistaking my young fr:end’s 
enthusiasm or his confidence in his theory. He 
set to work at once, sparing neither time nor 
money for his work. The best of machinery 
and tools were bought, and he commenced by 
sinking a shaft at the most favourable point to a 
depth of fifty feet below the lowest point of the 
“‘played-out” ledge. ‘hen he commenced to 
run a tunnel three by six and a half feet in the 
opposite direction from where the old prospect- 
ing had been done. He was laughed at by the 
veteran miners, who contended that he was 
going in the wrong direction, and pointed out 
that it was impossible for the mountain to slide 
uphill, which seemed very reasonable. But 
their objections did not change the young man’s 
plans in the least. He engaged twenty af the 
best mining men that could be obtained and 
put them on three eight-hour shifts, pushing the 
work forward day and night. He also located 
or “denounced,” as it is called in Mexico, a 
number of claims in the valley or basin below, 
so as to protect himself, for the boundary of 
the old mine was only a hundred feet or so 
from old workings. 

When he had travelled three hundred feet 
Ferguson sank a shaft a hundred and ten feet 
deep to connect with the tunnel at that point. 
Reaching selid formation, he made a very care- 
ful inspection of the strata, which left him more 
thoroughly convinced than ever that he was 
tight, and some of the old miners began to 
agree with him. By this time he was on his 
own claim, so that, should. he find |the vanished 


THE ROMANCE 


ledge, it would not be necessary for him to rent 
the old mine for a further period. 

But, alas! the young gold-seeker soon found 
that his work was costing him much more than 
he had anticipated ; he was coming perilously 
near the end of his resources. He accordingly 


wrote to his mother and asked her to assist him. 
She was a good woman and loved her only boy 
dearly, so she commenced to send him money. 
Encouraged by her support, Ferguson pushed 
When the tunnel had been 


his work onward. 
driven two hun- 
dred feet on- 
wards from the 
second shaft, he 
commenced a 
third shaft, three 
hundred feet 
from the second 
one, which gave 
even better indi- 
cations than its 
predecessor. He 
had now driven 
six hundred feet 
of tunnel and 
about four hun- 
dred feet of 
shaft, and his 
entire outlay had 
been about thir- 
teen thousand 
dollars. Soon, 
however, his 
mother’s money 
was all gone, so 
he wrote to his 
uncle, a well-to- 
do man. His 
uncle, however, 
declined to give 
him any assist- 
ance, saying that 
the money would 
simply be thrown away in chasing a vanished 
vein into the bowels of the earth. This was a 
set-back, but the young man did not lose heart. 
He communicated with his mother, who went in 
person to see her brother and persuade him to 
help her boy in his enterprise. The appeal 
succeeded, and the uncle finally agreed to give 
Ferguson financial assistance, but would not say 
to what extent. He gave his sister a cheque for 
one thousand dollars, which she at once sent to 
her son. 

By the time this money was gone the tunnel 
had been driven six hundred and sixty feet, but 
tere were no signs of the ledge, although Tom 
was sure it was not far away. He wrote to his 


MY UNCLE ADVISES ME,’ HF SarD, ‘ 


TO GIVE UP THE MINE AND COME HOME. 
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uncle again, stating that he was satisfied that 
another thousand dollars would complete the 
work. His uncle in reply sent him five hundred 
dollars. It was spent; but still the ledge remained 
undiscovered. In desperation Ferguson wrote 
a third time, whereupon his relative forwarded 
another five hundred dollars, with a letter stating 
bluntly that this was absolutely the last cheque 
he would send. 

When Tom received the cheque and letter he 
called the miners together and read the com- 
munication to 
them. 

“My uncle 
advises me,” he 
said, ‘‘ to give up 
the mine and 
come home. 
Now, I am going 
to leave the mat- 
ter in your hands. 
I am willing to 
divide the money 
among you in 
payment for your 
services, if you 
so wish it; or I 
will get supplies 
with it if you care 
to work on. I 
feel confident 
that we must be 
near the ledge 
now, but I will 
abide by your 
decision.” 

The men were 
touched by their 
employer's frank 
statement of the 
position, and, 
through their 
spokesman, _ in- 
formed Ferguson 
that they would consider the matter and let him 
know their decision next morning. 

That night they got together and talked the 
whole matter over very seriously. There were a 
number of good-hearted, kindly fellows among 
the miners, and they did not like to see young 
Ferguson, who had treated them so well, lose all 
he had. The five hundred dollars divided 
among twenty men would not go far, and they 
accordingly decided that they might as well risk 
their time in the same way as Ferguson was 
risking his money. 

“We'll let him get supplies and tools with 
the money and continue the work,” declared 
their spokesman: »Fergusdn) was notified of 
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their decision, and thanked them in heartfelt 
tones for their loyalty, promising them that they 
should be no losers if the ledge was struck. 
The pack train, which consisted of six burros, 
was got ready, and Ferguson and one of the 
men set off for supplies, while the remainder of 
the miners went back to work, fired with intense 
determination to discover the vanished vein. 

The third day after Ferguson had left, amid 
wild excitement the ledge was struck! It was 
found to be two and a half feet wide, made up 
of exactly the same rich ore that had been taken 
from the old mine in bygone days. All the 
miners, of course, were hugely delighted, and 
nothing would content two of the Mexicans but 
that they must rush off and meet Ferguson to 
tell him of the news. They started afoot and 
met the returning pack train about twenty-five 
miles from the camp. When they came in 
sight Ferguson was walking ahead ol the train, 
his eyes bent yloomily upon the ground. The 
Mexicans held up their hands and ran towards 
him, shouting wildly, “ We have found it! We 
have found it!” 

Breathlessly they handed 


their agitated 


“THE MEXICANS RAN 


employer samples of the ore and told of the 
strike. ‘Thank God!” cried Ferguson, his 
eyes kindling. “I knew that I was right! Qh, 
how happy my dear old mother will be to hear 
this news !” 


TOWARDS HIM, SHOUTING WILDLY, ‘WE HAVE FOUND IT I'" 


He ordered one of the burros to be unpacked 
and its load divided up among the other five, 
while he wrote two letters—one to his mother 
and one to his uncle. When this was done one 
of the Mexicans was told to get on the burro 
and take the letters to the nearest post-office. 
Meanwhile the pack train was moved on as 
rapidly as possible, arriving at the mine the next 
day at ten o'clock. . The miners had already 
started a few feet on the ledge, and had piled up on 
the dump about a thousand dollars’ worth of ore. 

Examining the excavation, Ferguson found 
that the tunnel was exactly six hundred and 
eighty-eight feet long — well within his first 
estimate of eight hundred feet. The first work 
after he arrived was the sinking of a shaft 
twenty-two feet through soft, decomposed matter 
to open out the ledge to plain view. This shaft 
was then continued down on the ledge to the 
depth of one hundred feet, showing the vein to 
be permanent and solid ore. From this shaft 
alone they took out about twenty tnousand 
dollars’ worth of ore. 

Very soon the .good news reached the City 
of Mexico, and a number of rich mining 

men came out to see the 

old Aztec Mine once more 

“alive.” As a matter of fact, 

however, the owners of the 

old mine were out of the 
running, for Ferguson's 

“strike” was about seven 

hundred feet from the old 
workings, once so valuable. 

Ferguson sold a half-interest 

‘ in his mine to two of the weal- 

thiest Spanish magnates of the 
city for five hundred thousand 
dollars. He sent his mother 
ten thousand dollars for the 
three thousand furnished, and 
his uncle five thousand for his 
contribution. After paying all 
his debts, and the wages of the 
miners who had so faithfully 
stuck to him, he made them a 
present of one thousand dollars 
each. The mine was then 
opened up on a large scale, 
and’ produced many millions 
of dollars in dividends. 

The fortunate young mine- 
owner eventually married the 
only daughter of one of his 

partners, a beautiful and accomplished Spanish 
girl, They built a mansion and settled down 
in the City of Mexico, where Ferguson lives 
to-day, universally respected. ; He is estimafed 
to be worth) several\millions<of dollars. 


By CHARLES MAYER, OF SINGAPORE. 


The author—a veteran collector of wild animals—-went into the interior of the Malay Peninsula to 


hunt rhinoceros. 


Unfortunately for Mr. Mayer, a couple of sladangs, or wild buffaloes, attacked him, 


and a very exciting time ensued till the savage beasts were killed. 


= JOR the past nineteen years I have 
| been engaged in various parts of the 
world collecting wild animals of dif- 


<= and similar institutions. The beasts, 
of course, have to be obtained alive and un- 
injured ; if they sustained any damage during 
their capture or transport they would be 
instantly refused by the zoological authorities. 
It will, therefore, be readily understood that the 
task of securing such animals alive is attended 
with much greater danger than if they could be 
killed on the spot, and during my many years’ 
experience of such work I have had numerous 
exciting escapes from a violent death. Perhaps 
the most out-of-the-way adventure I have expeti- 
enced—the danger coming from an unexpected 
quarter—occurred in the Malay Peninsula some 
five years-ago, during a hunt for a rhinoceros 
and her calf. 

At the time I had been resting for a fortnight 
after a successful elephant drive at Tringano, 
the capital of the State of that name, about 
three hundred miles north of Singapore, on 
the east coast of the Malay Peninsula. The 
place is almost unknown and unexplored by 
Europeans, and its dense jungles are rich in big 
game. 

About six o’clock in the evening of August 
18th, tg02, my mandor (headman), Mat Salah 
by name, informed me that a headman from the 


Uhi (Jungle) Station, two days’ journey by boat 
from the capital, had important news for me. 
Knowing how much reliability usually attaches 
to “important” news or information from 
Malays, I told Mat Salah, before I saw the 
caller, to get all the information he could from 
him. After a lot of preliminary talk the head- 
man informed me that a rhinoceros and calf had 
been seen in the neighbourhood of his kampong 
(village). ‘This was good news indeed, and I 
instru¢ted the headman to start back to his 
kampong early the next morning, and to put his 
men to work at once digging pitfalls in different 
directions. I promised to start for the scene of 
operations myself as soon as possible. 

I commenced the journey the following even- 
ing, travelling by boat up the River Nerus with 
five picked men, and arriving at the kampong 
the second evening after starting. Early the 
next day, after inspecting and giving further 
directions regarding the pitfalls, I started for 
the place where the rhino and calf had been 
seen. In addition to the five men I had brought 
with me from ‘Tringano, five more now accom- 
panied me, carrying stores and so on. 

We followed the tracks of the animals all the 
morning, being compelled to make our way 
through dense jungle the whole time, and about 
four o'clock in La afternoon we arrived at a 
small stream,close_by Which! the rhino had slept 
the night before. We pitched our camp here, 
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and after a supper of dried fish and rice turned 
in, to start again at daybreak, after a hasty meal. 
We startled several wild pigeons and small! deer, 
but did not care to kill any in case the report 
of the gun should startle the animals we were 
in quest of, as my object was to come up with 
them and head off or turn them back towards 
the kampong around which the pitfalls had been 
dug. By three o’clock we could see by their 
tracks that we were within a few hours’ march 
of our quarry. We walked in Indian file, I 
being in front carrying a heavy parang, a native 


from three to four feet high. We had barely 
traversed two hundred yards of this when, with- 
out warning, Mat Salah dropped my rifle and, 
turning about, ran for his life to the nearest 
tree, up which he climbed with marvellous 
rapidity, all the others following suit as quickly 
as possible, at the same time shouting excitedly, 
“Twan, larrie! Kribu utang! Kribu utang!” 
(Run, sir! Sladang! Sladang!”) 

Now the sladang, I should explain, is a kind 
of wild buffalo, and when full grown is a very 
fierce and dangerous animal. Standing fully 


“WE WALKED IN INDIAN FILE, | BEING IN FRONT CARRVING A HEAVY PARANG.” 


weapon with a long blade tapering to the handle 
and very sharp. These are used by all native 
jungle men, and are very useful for breaking 
through the undergrowth and cutting down 
trees. I also carried a heavy revolver in my 
belt. Mat Salah followed immediately behind 
me with my Express rifle, carrying explosive 
bullets ; and Ali, another assistant, was behind 
him with my carbine. 

Presently we came to a clearing about six 
hundred yards in extent, with tall grass growing 


five and a half feet high, and sometimes over, 
with horns from three and a half to four feet 
from tip to tip, weighing from one to one anda 
half tons, and with a sense of smell as keen as 
that of any known animal, the creature is very 
formidable, and is, so far as my experience 
goes, the only wild beast the Malay is afraid 
of. Having once scented danger, the sladang 
immediately charges, catching on_ his horns any 
unfortunate personcwho\may ‘happen to be in 
his way, tossing him up again and again, and 
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goring him to death. Very few people, except 
those who have hunted the sladang, have seen 
one alive, and up to date not a single full- 
grown specimen has been captured alive. The 
only sladang ever brought to Europe was by an 
Army captain, who, about 1899, was stationed 
with his regiment at Singapore. While on a 
visit to the Federated Malay States he had a 
calf presented to him, and succeeded in bringing 
it alive to England, where, I believe, it was 
purchased by a dealer 

When I heard the terrified cries of my men I 
swung round, just in time to witness an alarm- 
ing spectacle. Coming straight at me through 
the tall grass, with head down and tail in air, 
was a full-grown sladang, murder in his blood- 
shot eyes. ‘I'o endeavour to pick up the rifle 
which Mat Salah had dropped was out of 
the question, for the animal was almost upon 
me ; I had barely time to jump aside and put 
three shots from 


I had my arms free, but could not yet get my 
rifle from under me on account of the sladang’s 
heavy weight, so I shouted for the men to come 
and assist me. 

Meanwhile the animal struggled hard to 
get on his feet again, but dropped back 
heavily, and IJ realized that I was in danger, not 
of being gored, but of being crushed to death. 
I could not move my legs—one of which was 
badly sprained and crushed, the pain being 
excruciating—so I kept hacking and cutting 
away at the animal’s back with my parang. 

By this time Mat Salah and the other men, 
hearing my cries, came running up, and, pulling 
the rifle from under me, soon dispatched the 
beast with one of the explosive bullets. It was 
then the work of a moment to drag me from 
my uncomfortable and dangerous position, the 
men all crowding round to assist. 

On examination I,found that one of my legs 
was so badly 


my revolver into 
his side as he 
dashed past. He 
staggered from the 
effects of the shuts, 
but just then, as 
ill-luck would have 
it, my heel caught 
in a root hidden 
by the long grass, 
and I toppled 
backward, my re- 
volver flying out of 
my hand. 

I fell almost 
across the rifle 
which Mat Salah . 
had dropped, but 
the brute was at 
me again before I 
could scramble to 
my feet and use it. 
Seeing me fall, my 
men set up an awful yell, which served the 
purpose of distracting the sladang’s attention 
for a moment—just time enough for me to 
realize my seemingly hopeless position. Then, 
with a furious bellow, he charged me once 
more. 

Owing to their very short necks, it is impossible 
for asladang to hook anything lying on the ground, 
and that fact saved my life. He came at me 
savagely, and as I felt his hot breath on my face 
I struck out blindly at his legs with my keen- 
edged parang. In doing so I almost cut one of 
them in two. The brute staggered and fell 
forward, his massive hind-quarters falling across 


my legs, pinning me helplessly to the ground. 
Vol. xix.—57. 


sprained and 
crushed that I 
could not possibly 
walk, and_ there- 
fore four of the 
men ran back to 
the jungle to make 
a litter in which 
to carry me. 

When it had 
been completed 
Mat Salah and Ali 
commenced to 
carry me back to 
the shade of the 
jungle, but we had 
only proceeded a 
few yards when 
once again the 
cry, “Kribu 
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utang! Kribu 
utang! Jajai 
jajai, larrie” (“Sla- 
dang! Sladang! Take care and run!”), 
rang out, and my Malays scattered in wild 
alarm. I shouted to the men to bring the 
rifles, but for all the notice they took I 
might just as well have talked to the wind. 
Mat Salah and Ali, however, hurried to a tree 
and svon had me up in its lower branches. 
Hardly had we settled ourselves than the mate 
of the dead sladang came bursting into the 
clearing, charging down upon us and bellowing 
madly. By this time, you may be sure, every 
man was in a tree, and the infuriated animal 
stood in the clearing regarding us wickedly, 
pawing the ground viciously meanwhile. This 
was awkward; so long as the brute stopped 
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there we should be compelled to remain 
prisoners in the trees, as my rifles and revolver 
had been left down in the grass on account of 
the sudden alarm. ‘The more I thought about 
the situation the less I liked it, for I knew that 
if necessary a sladang will besiege a tree for 
twenty-four hours without leaving it. Cogitating 
over this awkward fact, I attempted to coax the 


within sight, together with my rifle, and my 
position was therefore very exasperating. At 
last, as I sat there gloomily surveying our angry 
jailer, a brilliant idea came to me, and, raising 
my voice, I asked the men if any of them had a 
poisoned kris, a weapon which very few natives 
of the State of ‘Tringano go without, and a 
scratch from which proves fatal. Fortunately, 
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“THE CRY, ‘SLALANG! SLADANG! TAKE CAKE AND KUN!’ RANG OUT.” 


men in the other trees to try to distract the 
brute’s attention while Mat Salah got down and 
crawled to where the guns lay beside the dead 
sladang, but all my efforts were of no avail. 

By this time Ali had so secured me in the 
fork of the lawer branches, with my back to the 
tree, that it was impossible for me to fall off. 
My ankle had, however, now swollen so badly 
that I had to cut my boot off and bind the limb 
with one of my puttees. I felt very thirsty and 
weak on account of the severe shaking up which 
1 had received. My frightened men were 
perched in different trees round about, all 
endeavouring to talk at once, till I thought I 
should go mad. 

Meanwhile the sladang kept guard below, 
now and again darting angry glances up at us. 
Dusk was coming on, and once again I unsuc- 
cessfully tried to induce the natives to get 
my rifles, as otherwise I knew it would mean 
our staying in the trees all night and most of 
the next day. Moreover, the mosquitoes were 
beginning to become troublesome. Both my 
hammock and mosquito net lay in the clearing 


aman in the tree nearest to us had one, and 
his companion also had a small parang. Over- 
joyed, I instructed them to cut a long branch, 
tie the poisoned weapons to it, and then pass 
them to Ali. He, after several attempts and a 
narrow escape from falling on to the horns of 
the sladang, managed to secure them. I then 
directed Ali to cut a stout pole about eight to 
ten feet long from the branches above us and 
fasten the poisoned kris to the end of it with 
my other puttee, thus making a kind of spear. 
When he had finished this I told him to pass 
the weapon on to Mat Salah and then to take 
his sarong, fill it with leaves and twigs, tie it up, 
and drop it at the foot of the tree. My idea 
was that the sladang would charge the bundle, 
and Mat Salah could then spear him when he 
came for it. Ali dropped the bundle with a 
shout, and it had barely touched the ground 
before the sladang, with a mad bellow, made a 
tush at it, trying vainly to hook it with his 
horns. Meanwhile Mat Salah, lying with his 
legs round the lowest-branch-and only about 
five feet above the sladang, speared it in the neck 
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“HE SPEARED IT IN THE NECK AT LEAST A DOZEN TIMES.” 


at least a dozen times, the excited men in the 
other trees shouting and making a terrible din. 
When, goaded to fresh fury by the stabbing, the 
sladang drew off, Mat Salah assured me that it 
was as good as dead, but that we should have to 
wait until the morning before the poison had 
completed its work; it would not be safe to 
leave the trees in the dark. 

Accordingly, we passed the night as best we 
could in our wearisome positions among the 
tree-branches, trying all the time to keep off 
the mosquitoes. Presently the bellowing of the 
sladang became fainter and fainter ; he stumbled 
about erratically, and finally we heard him groan 
and fall on his side, although, of course, it was 
too dark to see anything. With the first signs 


of daylight we saw the animal on his side 
about thirty yards from the tree, stone-dead. 
The men lost no time in getting down from 
their uncomfortable position, and were soon at 
work cutting some poles to form a kind of rude 
ladder, by means of which they lowered me 
gently to the ground. After a hasty but hearty 
meal of steaks cut from the first sladang, we 
started back to the kampong, and from there 
travelled on to Tringano, my men being com- 
pelled to carry me in a litter all the way. 

It may be interesting to add that after my 
ankle got better we again went in search of the 
rhinoceros and calf which we had been bunting 
when attacked by the sladangs, and were finally 
successful ini capturing them, 
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An account of the volcanic island of Thera, or Santorin, one of the lovely isles of Greece, so 
famed in song and story. The writer describes the curious towns in which the Santoriniotes 
dwell, the singular manner in which they cultivate the soil, and the eerie legends to which a 


superstitious peasantry gives trembling credence. 


N the pages of Apollonius may be 
found a charming little story of how 
the intrepid Argonauts, wind-tossed 
in those waters which we call the 
Egean Sea, threw overboard a clod 
of earth that had been presented to them by 
Poseidon. Therefrom sprang out of the sea an 
island, which gave to the toiling mariners shelter 
from the stress of wind and wave anda welcome 
oasis in the waste of water round them. 

Such was the legendary origin of Thera, in 
later times more commonly known as Santorin, 
the most southerly of all those lovely isles of 
Greece which stud the Aigean Sea. The pretty 
little myth finds no favour, however, with the 
hard-headed geologist. He cannot swallow the 
Argonauts’ clod of earth ; it sticks, if one may 
put it so, in his scientific gullet. To him 
Poseidon takes the form of a subaqueous 
volcano, and in the fair island of Santorin he 
beholds merely a cinder in the sea, compounded 
of lava, pumice, and all the volcanic refuse of 
some primeval eruption. 

Certainly the physical features of Santorin are 
curious ; its aspect remarkable and, in a certain 
degree, terrible. Narrow, elongated, and almost * 
semicircular in shape, the island forms, with 
its neighbour Therasia and the bare rock of 
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Aspronisi, the rim of a vast crater, some 
eighteen miles in circumference, long since 
filled by the sea. In the middle of this watery 
arena lies clustered a little group of black islets, 
scorched and arid. The Kaymenis, or Burnt 
Islands, men call them ; and mere barren slag- 
heaps they are, cast up from the nether fires 
which slumbrously smoulder beneath them. 

To few is it given to witness the birth of new 
land. Yet such a phenomenon is within the 
recollection of Santorin’s elderly inhabitants. 
From the earliest historical times—and doubtless 
long before that—the volcano beneath the sea 
has been subject to spasmodic bursts of awful 
fury ; and during these, at varying intervals, the 
“Burnt Islands” have been thrown up from its 
fiery depths. It is but forty years since the last 
eruption took place, and from their coign of 
vantage on the high encircling cliffs the shud- 
dering Santoriniotes saw the top of the sub- 
merged mountain open, and cowered before the 
tremendous spectacle of Vulcan’s furnace in full 
blast. Jong the nether world belched forth fire 
and brimstone and the tortured sea boiled 
furiously. Amidst these dire portents there 
tose slowly from the depths new land. 

Palza, Mikra, and Nea Kaymeni (Old, Little, 
and New Burnt; Island) are)the(respective names 
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THE KAYMENIS, OR “BURNT ISLANDS,” THROWN Ul FROM THE SEA bY sUCcé 


From a) ERUPTIONS 


of the three slag-heaps thus ejected. Much in 
aspect as they seemed during the years of their 
emergence they are to-day— grim masses of 
black lava, piled high with twisted lumps of 
grey mud torn from the deep sea ooze, solidified 
now into rock by the course of years, but soft 
and friable still. In a few places their naked 
ugliness is partly veiled, though not concealed, 
by a sparse growth of scorched verdure, and in 
one spot a stunted fig tree 
grows in melancholy soli- 
tude. Otherwise, no sign 
of life or vegetation relieves 
the hideous monotony of 
their shrivelled slopes. 
‘The records of Santo- 
rin’s volcano are terrifying 
to read. The first known 
eruption was that of 198 
B.c. For four days, writes 
Strabo, flames issued from 
the water between Thera 
and Therasia, and amidst 
this conflagration Pala 
Kaymeni was thrown up. 
The extent of the latter 
was increased by a second 
eruption which occurred 
in a.D. 60; and still more 
land was added to it in 
the fearful outburst of a.pD. 
726, when the pumice- 
stone cast up was carried 
as far as the shores of Asia 
Minor and Macedonia. 
In 1457 a part of Pala 


Kaymeni was broken off and 
swallowed up, but in 1573 the 
fragment thus abstracted was re- 
placed by the separate island of 
Mikra Kaymeni. 

‘Then came the awful eruption 
of 1650, when a horrible stench 
rose from the flaming pit, and the 
people on Santorin were slain like 
flies by the noxious gases. The 
rumble of the explosions was heard 
as far as the Dardanelles, and a 
wave that towered fifteen feet high 
rushed upon the neighbouring 
island of Ios. At Keos the whole 
Turkish fleet was driven violently 
against the coast, while at a point 
some distance from the east coast 
of Santorin— outside, that is, the 
circle of the crater—a great rock 
(which afterwards subsided and 
became a permanent reef below the 
sea-level) was flung bodily forth. 

In 1707 Nea Kaymeni was ejected, and in 
1866 came the eruption, already mentioned, of 
recent times, when three new islands appeared 
above the surface, gradually increasing in size 
until they were merged with Palea Kaymeni. 

One might expect to find a spot thus per- 
petually threatened with destruction shunned 
and avoided by men. Yet the island which 
overlooks the slumbering volcano has always been 
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well populated, and the modern | ~~ (>. 3 ee 
Santoriniote clings to his parched g ea 
rock with all that characteristic 
pride and affection which a true 
Greek of the archipelago shows for 
his native isle. No man knows 
when the hidden terror may burst 
forth again, or what dreadful doom 
it may bring with it. It were, as 
safe, one thinks, for a gull to alight 
upon the blow-hole of a whale as 
for a man to live on Santorin ; yet 
the islanders go happily about their 
daily tasks, with seemingly never a 
thought of the imminent peril that 
lurks beneath them. 

They point to the blear-eyed 
amongst their number, and tell how 
this one or that witnessed the great 
eruption of forty years ago and was 
almost blinded by the sulphurous 
fumes which rolled across the sky, 
and they draw diagrams in the dust 
to show the outline of the Kay- 
menis before they received their 
latest fiery increment. But they 
seem never to reflect upon what 
may be in store for themselves—of 
the doom which may descend upon 
them, not at some vague and distant 
date, but at any moment. From 
the lofty summit of their cliff they 
look down upon that sullen blotch 
on the burnished sea. To-morrow 


a fiery pit may 
yawn there sud- 
denly, and red, 
roaring ruin en- 
gulf them utterly. 
You mention this, 
but they merely 
shrug their shoul- 
ders smilingly. 
Fortunate is the 
traveller who ap- 
proaches Santorin 
by moonlight. At 
the extremity of 
the crescent 
island’s northern 
horn lies the town 
of Anomeria, its 
whitewashed 
houses perched 
high up along the 
edge of the pre- 
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the shore, gliding smoothly 
up the moon-path which 
lies glittering on a tranquil 
sea, and rounds the point, 
with startling suddenness 
the airy township, gleam- 
ing strangely white, springs 
into view. No light is 
visible there,e save the 
mariner’s solitary red 
beacon, and the jumble of 
houses, straggling yet com- 
pact, their outlines defined 
clearly but without perspec- 
tive, take on a weird, un- 
earthly look. Rich brown 
the cliff, and staring white 
the dwarf walls above it, 
under the flooding radi- 
ance of the moon; below 
is the shining, _ lightly- 
wrinkled sea, stretching a 
wide and level floor within 
the dimly-silhouetted boun- 
daries of the encircling 
islands. 

It is this abrupt termination of the island 
upon its western, or inner, side which is im- 
pressed upon the mind as Santorin’s most 
striking outward feature. There is no gradual 
sloping to the sea, no strip of beach or sandy 
marge lapped by gentle waves. Perpendicularly 
the rock descends, and perpendicularly it dives 
into the water—a sheer wall built in the sea, 
whereof the foundations lie deeper than the eye 
can pierce. 

Anchors are of no avail beneath these tower- 
ing cliffs, for the water is of a depth unplumbed. 
At the little port of Thera, which lies some 
thousand feet below the town upon the heights 
above, there is a slight rim, which affords for a 
short distance a shallow bottom; but for the 
most part vessels must be moored—hitched up, 
as it were—to the face of the cliff. A tiny 
harbour for boats, a broad quay upon which 
cargo can be handled, and a cluster of small 
buildings—houses, stores, and the like, many of 
them in great part excavated out of the rock — 
make up the port of the “capital,” and two or 
three of the small schooners which ply among 
the islands of the archipelago may usually be 
seen moored in the little bay. 

As he looks from the sea, first at the tiny 
landing-place towards which the boat that brings 
him ashore is being urged, then at the dark cliff 
which frowningly impends above him, the 
traveller wonders how he is to reach that queer 
conglomeration of stunted walls, dwarf domes, 
and square-topped roofs that is laid along the 
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THE LANDING-PLACE AT THERA. (Photo. 
crest above him and overhangs the precipice so 
perilously. His doubts, however, are soon 
resolved on landing. A muleteer appears, and 
the traveller, having settled himself upon a patient 
ass with such comfort as the clumsy Greek 
saddle of wood allows, rides—or rather (to be 
precise) is driven—up a steep, zigzag path, 
roughly paved with stones, which climbs the face 
of the cliff. Mounting higher and higher, with 
his back now to the sea, now to the rock (for 
he must sit his saddle sideways if he does not 
wish to ride in agony), he creeps gradually up, 
till at length, attaining to the topmost ridge, he 
dismounts in the narrow street, flagged and 
swept, which is the main thoroughfare of windy 
Thera. 

Few towns could anywhere be found more 
quaint than the capital of Santorin. Its length 
can be but little short of a mile, if, indeed, it is 
not more ; yet nowhere does its width exceed a 
couple of streets. And these streets are no 
more spacious than is needful to let two laden 
mules meet and pass—narrow alleys, paved with 
stones, that sometimes run between the white- 
washed walls of cramped little houses, some- 
times along the brink of the cliff, with naught 
save a low parapet to save the feeble-limbed or 
unwary from being blown over the precipice by 
a sudden gust of wind. Sometimes they slope 
steeply downwards, sometimes they ascend in 
steps, twisting and (turning at|all sorts of odd 
angles, and pursuinga coursé:amazingly tortuous 
and erratic. 
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Architecturally, the place offers some 
queer conundrums. A great many of 
the houses have their foundations, and 
often their sides, excavated out of the 
soft tufa, and occupy the strangest 
sites in the most jumbled * juxta- 
position imaginable. Some are scarcely 
discoverable except by their chimneys, 
others are piled up, one on top of 
another, in the most perplexing con- 
fusion, or are jammed together so 
closely that it is difficult to tell where 
one house ends and another begins. 
‘This one has a flat, trough-like roof, 
the better to catch the precious rain 
when it falls ; that one a vaulted dome, 
the better to withstand the shocks of 
earthquake. The entire absence of 
any apparent plan or design is bewil- 
dering. Each dwelling seems to have 
been irresponsibly built to please the 
whim of its tenant, or to meet the 
peculiar requirements of its site. Closer 
inspection, it is true, reveals an in- 
genuity of design and construction not 
a little remarkable, but though house 
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is dovetailed into house with the clever- 
ness of a Chinese puzzle, the general 
effect remains one of complete, though 
picturesque, chaos. 

Thera has other buildings, however, 
besides this warren of stone huts and 
rock dwellings. The more prosperous 
members of the community inhabit 
well-built and handsome houses, while 
two ambitious churches make impos- 
ing landmarks. These latter are sig- 
nt of the remarkable religious 
on which exists in the island, for 
one is the church of the Orthodox 
Greeks and the other that of the 
Roman Catholics. The latter section 
of the populace is a considerable one, 
and embraces many descendants of 
the Italian and Spanish families which 
settled on the island in the Middle 
Agi 


or its size Santorin is well popu- 
lated, there being several communities 
scattered amongst the vineyards. Alike 
in the eccentric vagaries of their 
domestic arghitecture.and the higgledy- 
piguidiay fishidh? fd which the houses 
are huddied together, these island 
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towns yet present remarkable contrasts. 
may be divided into two orders — the 
“inland” towns and those of the | coast 
—which are complete antitheses in certain 
respects. The coast towns of Thera and Ano- 
meria, for instance—the latter (now commonly 
called Oca by the islanders) massed upon the red 
cliffs at the island’s northern extremity —are built 
not only on the highest point available, but on the 
very verge of the cliff, overlooking the basin 
below, as if the inhabitants were bent on enjoying 
the freest and windiest site attainable. Even 
Pyrgos, the town of next importance, though 
not built actually on the edge of the cliff, 
occupies a bold and airy position upon high 
ground. 

Inland, if one may use such a term in writing 
of an island but a mile or so wide, the towns are 
very differently placed. Often one stumbles 
upon them —literally—with sudden surprise, for, 
being hidden in deep gullies formed by rain 
torrents, not a vestige of them is visible above 
the level of the surrounding country, and the 
ignorant traveller never suspects their presence 
until, so to speak, he falls into them. In them- 
selves they have all the 
peculiarities just noted. 
‘Twisting alley-ways thread 
the labyrinth of buildings, 
wandering this way and 
that, and lead the un- 
familiar foot a dozen 
times astray. The same 
picturesque confusion pre- 
vails, enhanced in the 
stranger’s eye, perhaps, by 
the curious sense of being 
“boxed in,” which the 
semi - subterranean site 
conveys. 

Thanks ‘to its fiery 
origin, Santorin is water- 
less, and to meet the 
needs of the islanders the 
precious rain has to be 
carefully stored. ‘The 
roofs of most of the 
houses are fashioned into 
troughs by means of a 
high coping, and from 
them the water pours, through pipes and 
conduits, into the tanks and cisterns below. 
Needless to say, water so collected and kept, 
‘clean though the roofs be, is none too 
wholesome. Leprosy, due in great measure to 
this cause, is not unknown upon the island, and 
strangers should be chary of slaking with water 
the thirst which is the inevitable complement of 


the heat and gritty dust, unless sure that it has 
Vol. xix.—68, 
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been boiled, a precaution too seldom taken. 
Wine is cheap and preferable. 

Santorin has other noteworthy peculiarities. 
In places the soil possesses curious preservative 
qualities, so that corpses buried therein have 
been found upon exhumation after two years— 
which is the local custom —exactly as when they 
were interred. 

Wine, it has just been remarked, is cheap in 
Santorin. Excellent wine it is, too, and famous, 
“Vino Santo,” the best kind produced, having 
long enjoyed a high reputation, and in Russia a 
considerable vogue. Grapes, indeed, are almost 
the only things that will grow upon the island. 
One would hardly expect the soil of crumbled 
pumice—“ tufaceous agglomerate” is the correct 
phrase —to be productive of much, but the vine 
flourishes in it amazingly, and a great many 
different kinds are cultivated. Vineyards cover 
every available acre, the steep slopes of the 
eastern side being terraced to permit of better 
husbandry. 

A Santorin vineyard presents a peculiar appear- 
ance. Owing to the high winds which sweep so 
persistently over the exposed and treeless island, 
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the luxuriant branches, instead of being trained 
in the ordinary way, are plaited, close to the 
ground, basket-wise, so as to form circular 
hampers, upon the outside and inside of which 
the clusters of grapes hang. When bare of 
foliage the vines look like huge birds’ - nests 
scattered in orderly array upon the ground, and 
the vineyards at any,season haye a most curious 
aspect. At vintage ‘time) the? heat is frequently 
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roars below. Some, of course, managed 
to elude the episcopal vigilance at the 
last moment, and as Hydriotes and 
Cretans believe that vampires, if once 
transported to Santorin, never return, 
it is scarcely surprising to learn that the 
island is haunted by hordes of the 
horrid creatures. To their misdeeds 
there is no end. The ghouls and vam- 
pires take possession of the bodies of 
the newly dead, and the goblins play 
all manner of evil pranks. Their 
special delight is to roll down rocks 
upon unsuspecting wayfarers. Deaths 
from the latter cause—which the infidel 
calls a landslide—are common. The 
islanders, indeed, have an expressive 
word (Aatraxis) to describe a disaster 
of this kind, which is peculiar to 
Santorin, 


ON ACCOUNT OF THE PREVALENT HIGH WINDS THE ISLAND VINES ARE TWISTED 


from a\ UF HASKET-FANHION, 
so intense that the vines have to be stripped 
before sunrise. Grapes so gathered are supposed 
to possess a more delicate aroma, and from 
them a special white wine, called ‘of the night,” 
is made. 

The traveller in search of new things cannot 
but delight in Santorin. It is unique. Its 
scenery, with the bare expanse of terraced vine- 
yards, dotted with twisted vines, is peculiar to 
itself; its clustered, whitened houses are like no 
other town which men inhabit ; and its roads, in 
their vileness, are—fortunately—without parallel. 
Mules being cheap, it is folly 
to go afoot in Santorin, for 
the roads which intersect, be- 
tween stone dykes, the end- 
less vineyards are naught but 
narrow mule-tracks, now of 
loose lava which lacerates the 
stoutest leather, now of soft 
and yielding volcanic sand into 
which the feet sink ankle- 
deep. Dust and ashes in 
various forms lie everywhere 
about, and bring insistently 
to mind the manner of the 
island’s strange genesis. 

It is traditional among the 
peasantry of the archipelago 
that the Kaymeni Islands form 
one of the entrances to Hades. 
Thither, they say, one of their 
good bishops-—a sort of Greek 
St. Patrick— drove all ghosts, 
vampires, and hobgoblins, 
sweeping them as with a 
broom into the furnace that 
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Little wonder that strange supersti- 
tions cling to the gloomy Burnt Islands, 
and that wild legend has invested them with 
grim mystery. The spot is weird enough to 
breed fancies in the least imaginative brain. 
The muddy yellow water of the intersecting 
channels is hot, and seethes ominously in 
places, while the lava rocks at the water’s edge 
are stained a vivid orange that makes a striking 
contrast with the dull black of the sullen slopes 
above. Such are the peculiar properties of the 
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water that vessels which come there with foul 
bottoms depart, after lying in the channels for 
a few days, as clean as the proverbial new pin. 


THE ‘RURNT ISLANDS.” 
WATERS IN OKDER TO-CLRAN CTHRIR-KEFLS: 


—VESSELG REFAIOYTS [QMRSE SULPHUROUS 
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Small though the Kaymenis appear when 
viewed from the heights of Thera, they are 
nevertheless of considerable size, the loftiest 
reaching an altitude of four hundred feet. 
Wary steps are necessary in the ascent of them, 
for there are frequent gaping holes, crusted 
round with yellow brimstone, from which issues 
the hot breath of the slumbering monster within. 
There .are places, too, on the desolate burnt 
slopes where the barefooted boatman hops 
nimbly aside —literally like a cat on hot bricks 
—even his tough soles being unable to bear the 
heat of the ground. 

In the bottoms of the small craters, or de- 
pressions, at the summits of the peaks may here 
and there be discerned the remains of rude 
shelters, fashioned out of piled-up blocks of lava, 
in which some ailing islander, with pathetic faith 


the scorched and blackened ruins may still be 
seen, half-drowned in the yellow water. 

A cinder in the sea is Santorin ; yet for all 
that of a surpassing loveliness not unworthy of 
that title, “The Most Beautiful,” which the 
ancient Greeks bestowed upon her. Viewed 
from the sea, Santorin has all that perfection of 
form which belongs to the famed isles of Greece, 
and at sunset is a gem, set in a sapphire sea, of 
glowing, fiery beauty. Kindled by the rays of 
the western sun, the warm tones of the dead 
lava-cliffs leap into living hues of gorgeous, 
flaming colour. 

But Santorin is grim, too, in the midst of her 
loveliness. ‘The Kaymenis, squat and ugly, lie 
like an evil blot upon her fairness—an ever- 
present reminder of the lurking menace. ‘Their 
sinister outline greets the traveller when he 
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RUINS OF HOUSKS ON THE KAYMENIS, OVERWHELMED, WITH THEIR HELPLESS OCCUPANTS, NY THE 
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in the supposed healing virtue of the volcano, 
has braved for a night the goblins, ghosts, and 
vampires which hold their midnight revels on 
the grisly spot. So high is the local reputation 
of the ferruginous and sulphurous sea-water of 
the Kaymeni channels for medicinal purposes 
that formerly there was a small village, Vulcano 
by name, on the largest island—an inn, some 
houses, and a church—where the physical and 
spiritual needs of sufferers could be ministered 
to. All were overwhelmed in the eruption of 
forty years ago, and close by the landing-place 


EKUPTION OF FORTY YEARS AGO. 
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comes; it is the last thing his eye rests upon 
when he goes. Leaning over the stern of the 
steamer as she churns her way from Thera 
towards the northern entrance, he sees them 
brooding in the midst of the smooth sea-lake. 
And watching them under the moon’s magic 
spell, momentarily he expects to see them yawn 
and disclose their lurid depths. ‘The founda- 
tion shudders underfoot, the bowels of the 
mountain growl, and at any moment living ruin 
may leap sky-high into the moonlight, and 
tumble man and his merry-making in the dust.” 


' Selling the Empire’s Secrets. 


By “ Private X——.” 


Being an account of how a British soldier succumbed to temptation, and consented to sell plans and 
photographs of the defences of one of Great Britain’s most important bases in the Far East, and how, at 


the very moment of success, disaster overtook him from an entirely unexpected source. 


As the narrator 


is still serving, certain names have for obvious reasons been suppressed. We commend this surprising 
story to the earnest attention of our readers, and particularly to the military authorities. 
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HE oft-quoted glories of the Far 
East are miserably lacking at Aden, 
and as you stand at sunset on any 
of the prominent positions overlook- 
ing the town—if such it may be called 
— listening to the dull, monotonous drone of the 
muezzin calling the faithful to prayer, the harsh 
screaming of the vultures as they hover around 
the Parsees’ Tower of Silence, and the half- 
moaning chant of some Arab funeral procession 
as it wends its way up the “Great Pass” to the 
native burial ground, the prospect might lead 
one to suppose he was viewing a scene from 
Dante’s Inferno. 

Such is the cheerful spot which forms the 
theatre of my story. It was early in the year 
19—, and one evening, just before sunset, I sat 
on a rock overlooking Shark’s Bay Crater, 
sketching. I felt most unhappy, having received 
a letter from home that day containing news 
which plunged te into the depths of despair. 
The girl to whom I was engaged had written 
asking if I could by any possible means get 
away. It was the old story of a drunken 
father and a broken-up home. Could I not 
purchase my discharge, she asked plaintively —if 
necessary, with the few pounds I had saved 
while in Africa and India—with a view to 
settling down in business on my return to 
England? “Let the future look to itself—but 
come home.” Such was the gist of all her past 
month’s letters. 

To “purchase” was out of the question, 
because, even had I done so, the first troopship 
did not touch Aden before the following 
autumn; and to have paid my passage by 
mail-boat would have entirely run away with 
my small capital. Even the oft-successful trick 
of persuading the doctor that a change of 
climate was absolutely essential to one’s health 
would only have resulted in a trip in the Indian 
Marine steamer Da/houste, and if, after that, I 
was still no better, it would mean detention in 
hospital until the first boat for Southampton put 
in, and probably six months’ stay in the 
convalescent wards at Netley on arrival. 

‘This, then, was the problem placed before me 
as I endeavoured to centre my mind upon the 
work I had in hand. Pen-and-ink sketches 


were in great demand among the men of the 
regiment, and I generally made a practice of 
executing drawings from Nature of those scenes 
most in request. But now, try as I would, I 
could not get on with my sketch. Throwing it 
beside me half finished, I was about to pack up 
my materials in disgust when a shadow fell 
across my path. Looking up, I saw, standing 
before me, rather a handsome-looking man— 
presumably a foreigner, from his appearance— 
dressed in a white linen suit and solar topee. 
His features, upturned moustache, and general 
appearance reminded me forcibly of the German 
Enpperor. 

“What is the matter, Tommy?” was his 
greeting, in excellent English, He had 
evidently seen me throw down my drawing, 
and my face doubtless showed him that I was 
not in the best of humours. 

“Matter?” I answered. “Well, the light’s 
fading, and I wanted to finish this sketch 
to-night.” 

“This, then, is your own drawing?” he said, 
taking it up from where I had flung it. “You 
should make much money if this is what you 
do. For your officer, eh?” 

“No, it’s not,” I answered, abruptly, and 
directly afterwards repented my brusqueness, for 
he had a genial way with him, and among my 
many faults I did not wish discourtesy to 
strangers to be numbered. So I continued in a 
less sullen tone: “1 simply do this kind of 
thing in my spare time for my comrades to send 
home to their friends ” 

“ And what might you charge for them?” 

“Oh, my price varies from two rupees to 
ten, according to size and time taken to com- 
plete them ; some, of course, being more difficult 
than others.” I scented a possible commission 
and had raised my price accordingly. In this 
I was not mistaken, for the stranger’s next words, 
after a few moments’ hesitation, were :— 

“Tam sorry that I have but a few days to 
stay, or I should be pleased to take some of 
your pretty drawings back with me to my home 
as souvenirs of my call at this place. I have 
bought many photographs, but they do not show 
me the spots that I admire most—the view from 
this rock, for instance.” 
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| “No,” I rejoined; “the photographers are 
only allowed to take pictures from positions 
| indicated to them by the Government.” 

“So I have supposed. I brought my camera 
ashore yesterday, but I read the many notices 
in the various languages that visitors may not 

| take them, and also that many have been lately 
| prosecuted for doing so.” 

“Tf you really mean that you would like some 
of my humble efforts,” I said, “I have some 
i half-dozen by me, from which I work, and I 

should he pleased to show them to you.” 

“Good! And can I see you to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, sir; I can see you at almost any time. 
I am employed regimentally, and can easily 
arrange with the non-commissioned officer in 
charge of my department to let me have a few 
hours’ leave.” 

“Well, shall we say the Hétel de |’Europe, 
in the Crescent, Steamer Point, about eleven 
o’clock ? You can then breakfast with me and 
show me your work.” 

“Thank you,” I replied, “but soldiers are 
not allowed to enter the hotels ; nevertheless, 
I will gladly meet you outside a little later.” 

“ All right; then at half-past. Do not fail 

“T shall not disappoint you, sir.” 

You will try one of my cigars? Take two 
or three ; you will find them good.” 

I took a couple, and, thanking him, bade him 
good evening. 


” 


“Good evening to you,” he replied, cordially. 
“Your name is—X——? Ah, yes; good 
evening; I shall see you to-morrow.” With 
that, and shaking me by the hand, he sauntered 
down the path leading to the town, while I 
returned to my bungalow. 

My readers may pro- 
bably think it strange 
that I did not express sur- 
prise at finding a stranger 
wandering about this un- 
frequented portion of the 
promontory, but visitors 
—off the beats for a few 
hours — were frequently 
to be seen strolling about 
in the most unlooked- 
for places without a word 
being said to them, un- 
less it happened to be 
some inquisitive tourist 
who, armed with a 
Kodak, made a deter- 
mined rush to pass the 
“barrier gate,” only to 
have his attention drawn 
to a notice and be firmly 
told that people were not 
allowed to take photographs in any part of 
Aden whatsoever. 

The following morning I was not long in 
making the necessary arrangements for permis- 
sion to run down to Steamer Point, and was at 
the place appointed, with my drawings, well on 
time. I found my acquaintance of the previous 
evening seated at a table under the hotel veranda 
sipping a coffee and liqueur, apparently awaiting 
my arrival. 

“ Here you are, then,” was his greeting. ‘Then 
he began to chat with me upon general topics, 
until I began to wonder when he was going to 
“cut the cackle and come to the ’osses,” or, 
rather, my drawings. I commenced fidgeting 
with the string upon my parcel, in the hope of 
drawing his attention to the object of my visit, 
and was at last successful. 

“Ah! the sketches,” he exclaimed. 
me see them.” 

I promptly brought them out, and he, after 
looking them over, expressed his approval. He 
offered me seventy-five rupees for the half-dozen, 
which I promptly accepted, this being consider- 
ably more than I expected. Half the amount 
would have contented me, but naturally I did 
not say so. 

“Tam sorry I cannot ask you to have a glass 
of wine with me, sir--our English method of 
sealing a bargain,” I Said ;,‘/but, as I have 
already told you, the proprietors of these places 
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may not serve a soldier with anything but: 


mineral waters, unless he be above the rank of 
sergeant.” 

“That matters but little,” he rejoined ; “for 
if your time will allow, as I hope, I should like 
you to take a short walk with me, and I will 
bring something in my flask. You can get a few 
bottles of mineral water, you say ?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “there will be no difficulty 
about that.” 

“Good! Then walk along the road and I 
will join you in a few moments.” 

I did so, and after calling at a shop and pro- 
curing a few sodas, which I put in the haversack 
I had with me, was shortly joined by my new 
friend. We strolled round by Fort Tarshyne 
(where the searchlight station is situated) towards 
the Eastern Telegraph Company’s station, over- 
looking Aden Harbour. Suddenly the stranger 
stopped. 

“By the way,” he cried, “I find I have to 
stop here a couple of days longer than I had 
expected. Could you manage to make any 
more drawings for me in that time? A view 
from here, for instance, with those picturesque 
tocks, the corner of the fort, and those fishing 
boats in the middle distance.” 

“ Nothing would be easier,” I told him ; “ but 
T must exclude the fort or any other portion of 
the Government buildings.” 

“Who is to see your” he retorted. “You 
make your sketch —say, in pencil —roughly here, 
and work up the subject in your bungalow, where 


you say you can be alone 
Without that building the sub- 
ject would lose half its charm. 
But here, have a drink!” he 
continued, handing me_ his 
flask and cup. “It is indeed 
warm here, but not so bad as 
in the Crater, where you are 
stationed. Ido not know how 
the troops can stand it.” 

“We have to adapt our- 
selves to circumstances in any 
part of the globe,” I replied, 
laughingly. I took a long 

drink, and I wanted 
it, for in the excite- 
ment of my ex- 
pected transaction 
I had left the bar- 
tacks without 

my breakfast. 
“TI suppose 
3 you would 
have to man 
these forts in 
time of war?” 
was his next question, after a few minutes’ silence. 

“Oh, yes ; we are frequently rehearsed in that 
business, so that we shall know our respective 
stations in case of attack.” 

“The Government must have great faith in 
their army, for what is to prevent a man, say, 
of your capabilities making plans of the interior, 
positions of guns, and other information that 
might be of use to a hostile Power?” 

“Simply a regard for King and country,” was 
my brief rejoinder. 

“ But it could be done,” he persisted, eagerly. 
“With the liberty you fellows apparently get, it 
should present no difficulty.” 

“Yes; but the thing is to find a man to do 
it,” I answered, dryly. 

“There are few things that money will not 
purchase if you go the right way to work,” he 
told me. ‘A man gets into hot water—as you 
would term it—in his regiment. He is looked 
down upon, and every miserable duty that can be 
placed upon him by some petty-minded junior 
officer is enforced. Do you mean to tell me that, 
for a reward of, say, five hundred pounds, that 
soldier would not endeavour to sell military 
secrets if it lay in his power, and make a-fresh 
start in a different sphere of life?” 

Then, for the first time, I realized that he was 
talking af me, and the future rose irresistibly 
before my mind. What could I not do with five 
hundred pounds? Return to the girl I loved, 
and happiness ; everything; was possible with 
that sum in my possession 1 And, besides, how 
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was this man to know whether my plans or 
drawings were genuine or not? If I accepted 
his offer, could I not, while adhering to the 
general outline of the forts, entirely mislead him 
as to the position of the guns, magazines, and 
other portions of the buildings likely to interest 
him? The temptation rose alluringly in front 
of me. 

“ Look here,” I said. 
you intend that 
offer to apply to 
me?” 

“You? Yes; 
or anybody else.” 

“Five hundred 


“Speaking plainly, do 


pounds ?” 
“Yes; five hun- 
dred pounds, to 


be paid in English 
sovereigns,” 

The amount of 
the sum _ over- 
whelmed me. 

“Right! Then 
I'm your man,” 
Icried. “Tobe 
paid, I sup- 
pose, when the 
sketches are 
placed in your 
hands?” 

“Sketches?” 
was his answer. 
“No; they must 
be photographs.” 

For a moment 
his answer non- 
plussed me, and 
the dreadful reality 
of the task I had 
so rashly promised 
to undertake 
forced itself upon 
me. _I_ hesitated, 
torn between con- 
flicting emotions. 
Was I to do that é 
which would irrevocably brand me as a 
traitor to the flag I served, or should I 
go back upon my word whilst there was yet 
time? Thoughts of my sweetheart flashed 
through my mind, and I pictured her at 
home suffering untold miseries amid squalid 
surroundings, perhaps at that very moment on 
the verge of starvation ; whilst I had a fortune 
of five hundred pounds within my reach. ‘That 
settled it—love and cupidity won. I decided to 
have that money by fair means or foul. 

I wonder how many men in my position 


“SKETCHES ?’ WAS HIS ANSWER. 
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would have done otherwise, my decision making, 
as it did, all the difference between a future of 
happiness and a prolongation of my existing 
misery? ‘There was no intermediate course 
open to me so far as I could see. One thing 
I could do, and that I determined upon: when 
T had left the service I would write to the War 
Department telling them of my treachery, and 
giving them information that would enable them 
to right the wrong I 
had committed. 
Such were the 
thoughts that flashed 
through my mind in 
a few seconds. My 
hopes of “faking” the 
sketches were dashed 
to the ground. Of 
photography I knew 
nothing. I could 
doubtless pull the 
trigger of a camera to 
take a snap-shot, how- 
ever, and this was 
about all, I said so. 
“ That is all that is 
required of you,” the 
stranger announced. 
“Only, mark you, 
the trigger, as you 
term it, must be 
pulled when in the 
proper place.” 
“Meaning?” I 
put in. 
“Meaning that 
I shall only want 
negatives of such 


places as I may 
point out to you. 
Others will be 
useless, besides 
wasting good 
time in. taking 
them. Speed is 


now essential, for 
I must leave here 
three days hence. The compact I have made 
I shall stand by, and it now remains for you 
to carry out your part of the programme. Now, 
for instance, I want, and want badly, the 
details of the interior of Fort Marbut there. 
How can you get these for me?” 

“Well, that should be fairly easy,” I answered. 
“I have a number of acquaintances in the 
Garrison Artillery and Royal Engineers on duty 
there, and on asking for any one of them 
I should have no” difficulty in obtaining 
admission.” 


‘ NO} THEY MUST RE PHOTOGRAPHS,” ” 
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“Good! But how do you propose to smuggle 
in your camera?” 

“That, again, should not give me much 
trouble, providing the one you give me is not 
too large.” 


“One I give you?” he replied. “Do you 


THE AUTHOR'S OWN SKETCH OF THE MYSTERIOUS FORRIGNER 

WHO OFFERED HIM FIVE HUNURED POUNDS TO TAKR PHOTO: 

GRAPHS OF THE FORTS AND SUPPLY HIM WITH DETAILS OF 
THE DEFENCES OF ADEN. 


think for a moment that I am going to give you 
. a camera, that, in the event of failure, might be 
traced to me? No, my friend; I am giving 
you a large sum of money, so that is your 
look-out. Get one where you can; there are 
many stores in the Crescent where you could 
obtain a suitable article.” 

With this I had to be 
content. After all, his 
remark seemed fair. It 
was only right that the 
blame should fall upon me 
in the event of a mishap. 

“Will you give me the 
particulars of the various 
photographs you wish me 
to obtain?” was my next 
question. 

“For the moment I can 
hardly say,” he replied. 
“But if you will see me 
this evening at, say, nine 
o’clock, at the place where 
I first met you, I will by 
that time have prepared 
a list of them. In the 


meantime, obtain the ‘From a\ 


camera and make what arrangements you can 
as to the speedy carrying out of my instructions. 
Till to-night, then, adieu!” With that he 
walked quickly away along thé beach. 

I do not think I can do better than mention 
here my idea of the man. My sketch will show 
you, much better than any descriptive matter, 
his general appearance; but what puzzled me 
was his nationality. His very slight accent 
would lead one to think that he was a German, 
as would his (doubtless adopted) name, which 
he, on the occasion of a later interview, gave 
me as Baumgarten. By his swarthy—although, 
perhaps, travel-burnt —complexion and dark 
hair, however, he might have been a Russian. 
But still, as I then thought, it mattered little 
who or what he was ; I looked upon him only 
as the means of shaking the dust of Aden off 
my feet. My reason for writing the above is 
that for all I know to the contrary he may be 
still prowling about with the same objects in 
view, and might, perhaps, meet with greater 
success than he did in my case. It could not 
be less, as the sequel will show. 

Facing the sea front, some half a mile from 
the Steamer Point Barracks, is what is termed 
“The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Club Institute.” 
Being the only place in the town open to the 
troops, it was greatly patronized by the men of 
the various corps in the station, which consisted, 
at the time of which I am writing, of four com- 
panies (head-quarters) of an infantry regiment, 
three companies of Garrison Artillery, and about 
twenty N.C.O.’s and men of the Royal Engineers, 
who were in charge of the native Submarine 
Sappers and Miners, the latter being indispens- 
able for the defences of the harbour, including 
the searchlights and electrical apparatus generally. 
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It was to this so-called club that I made my 
way after leaving Baumgarten. With the funds 
I had on hand I had not much doubt about 
being able to pick up with some of the R.G.A. 
fellows who would be on duty in the forts on 
the following day; and what could be more 


reasonable than to call on them in the morning, © 


taking with me a “livener” in the shape of a 
bottle of beer, for which they would, I knew, be 
extremely grateful ? 

I had not far to look, for the first group I 
came upon were seated at a table, loudly 
“ grousing "—to use a soldier’s vulgarism— 
at the fact that they had to shift and over- 
haul a couple of “nine-point-two” guns on 
the morrow. 2 

Here, then, was my opportunity, and after 
expressing sympathy, followed by an invila- 
tion to replenish their glasses at 
my expense, we were soon on the 
best of terms, and my welcome, if 
I called upon them, was assured. 

How to obtain the camera was 
my next thought. For obvious 
reasons I did not wish to purchase 
one, in case anything leaked out, 
although I should certainly have 
had the excuse that I bought it to 
assist me with my drawings. I was 
still turning this over in my mind 
when who should come along but 
a corporal of my company named 
Z——, who made photography his 
sole hobby. Could I persuade 
him to let me have the loan of one 
of his cameras, I wondered. 

“Here goes to try, anyway,” I 
thought. “He can only say ‘No.’” 
Calling him over, after a few 
minutes’ chat on various matters 
I put the subject to him. 

His question, “What do you want 
it for?” was met with the excuse 
that I wished to get some snap- 
shots to work from, and after I 
had promised to let him have a few drawings for 
his kindness he said I could have the loan of a 
small Kodak, which he thought should answer 
my purpose, if I liked to call on him on our 
return to the Crater. He was good enough to give 
me several hints as to “ light ” and “exposures,” 
and after a final drink he accepted my invitation 
to drive him home in a gharry (native carriage) 
* had engaged. Our conversation during the 
journey to the Crater was naturally on photo- 
graphy, and on reaching our destination he 
invited me to run up to his quarters and have 
a bit of supper with him, which invitation I was 


pleased to accept. 
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After a wash and change I went to keep my 
appointment with Baumgarten. He was already 
there, although it still wanted some minutes to 
nine. 

“Here is what I shall require of you,” he 
said, handing me a paper. “It should not be 
much if you can gain access to these places, as 
you say. I should advise you to commit its 
brief contents to memory and then destroy it, 
as it might be awkward were it found in your 
possession.” 


“CHE SAID | COULD HAVE THE LOAN OF A SMALL KODAK, WHICH HE THOUGHT 
SHOULD ANSWER MY PURVOSE.” 


I told him rather sharply that I was not there 
to ask his advice as to my doings, but wished to 
get on with the business we had on hand, and 
that as quickly as possible. 

“So much the better for both of us,” he 
retorted. 

“Then, where am I to see you and hand over 
the photos, and such other information as you 
may require from me, as stated in this?” I said, 
tapping the paper. 

“ Here, then; let us say at seven-thirty in the 
evening the day after to-morrow.” 

“No, you don't,” J replied, laughingly. 

“ Don’t what?” 
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“Don’t think I’m such an arrant ass as to 
meet you ina spot like this to hand over the 
pictures. What is to prevent you taking them 
and leaving me in the cold?” 

“ My word of honour,” he answered, loftily. 

“Look here, sir,” I said, “ that is hardly good 
enough. I do not say that I doubt you, but this 
is a very serious matter for me, and unless you 
care to make some 
more _ satisfactory 
arrangement it will 
probably fall 
through.” (I had 
already half re- 
pented of what I 
had — undertaken, 
butstill the amount 
of the reward 
proved too much 
for my scruples.) 
“T am not going 
to take the slightest 
risk unless I feel 
perfectly sure of 
my recompense.” 

“Will the hotel 
suit you, then, at 
the same hour?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, that will 
do admirably; 
look out for me at 
that time. I will 
walk along the front and you can join me. Hand 
over the money and the package shall be 
delivered ; as I say, I do not doubt you, but 
I intend to keep on the right side. A cry from 
me would cause your arrest, and common sense 
should tell you that it would be an easy matter 
for me to say that you had approached me on 
the subject and that I had only handed over the 
packet to secure your conviction.” 

“You seem to forget, my smart friend—may I 
say very smart friend?” he answered, sneeringly 
—-“ that you yourself would have to account for 
the taking and possession of the photographs.” 

“That might be so, but at the same time I 
would sooner take the risk of spending six 
months in prison than drag out the miserable 
existence I am having here. I should at least 
Le sent to England,” I said, raising my voice. 

“No need to shout, my lad, or get excited,” 
said he, hastily; “‘you can be sure of your 
money. You see, it is not even as if I was 
spending my own—to the Government I repre- 
sent the sum is a mere nothing. Carry out 
your part of the transaction, meet me as 
arranged, and you shall have your reward in 
sovereigns as promised. And may they bring you 


the happiness you wish for.” (I had mentioned 
my ,reasons for accepting his offer at our 
second meeting.) He then wished me good 
night, and left me standing on the beach. 

“My next move was to make my way to the 
corporal’s bungalow. After we had disposed of 
supper, he produced a bottle of whisky and 
cheroots, and we settled down for the rest of 
the evening. ‘The 
talk was, needless 
to say, principally 
about photo- 
graphy. Finally he 
put a question to 
me upon a point 
that I had entirely 
overlooked. “ Who 
was going to fix 
my negatives for 
me when I had 
obtained them ?” 
Who, indeed! 
Here was another, 
and so far the 
greatest, obstacle 
that had been 
placed in my way. 
I could not take 
them to any shop 
where they did that 
kind of business, 
neither could I ask 
Z—— without 
taking him into my confidence, and this was the 
last thing I wished to do. Yet there appeared 
no help for it but to do so, and as the evening 
grew later and the contents of the bottle gradu- 
ally less my tongue got the better of me, and his 
skilful questioning drew from me more of the 
facts than would otherwise have been the case. 
I have a faint recollection of bidding him good 
night and promising to look him up first thing 
in the morning. 

Somewhat shamefacedly I called upon him 
shortly after véver//é. As far as I could recollect 
I had said nothing as to the figure I was to 
receive for my treachery. In this I was correct, 
for his first greeting was: ‘“ Have you decided to 
tell me what sum you are getting for the risks 
you are running, and what you intend to do in 
the matter? Am I to let you have the camera 
and assist you, or not?” 

There was nothing else for it, so I replied, 
“Have the camera I must. As for his terms ”— 
a ready lie rose to my lips—‘“ he offered me one 
hundred pounds.” 

“ Halves, then,” cried the corporal, and so it 
was arranged. ‘ 

I now took)'the opportunity<to-look over. for 
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“OWIS SKILFUL QUESTIONING DREW FROM MF MOKE OF THE FACIS THAN WOULD OTHERWISE, 


HAVE GREN THK CASE.” 


the first time, the instructions Baumgarten had 
given me. It may seem strange that I had 
not done so before, but I was really in such a 
state of excitement that I hardly knew what I 
was about. 

Briefly, they were as follows: To get photo- 
graphs of the Tarshyne and Marbut forts, 
ascertaining the number, calibre, and pasition of 
the guns ; a photograph looking down upon the 
arsenal and an estimate of the stores contained 
therein ; a sketch map of Aden, showing gun 
emplacements ; to ascertain if possible thee 
quantity of ammunition in store ; and, finally, 
to climb up the “ Big Pass” and take a general 
view of the lines of fortifications and watch- 
towers that zigzagged to the end of the 
promontory. 

The task set me was not one of great difficulty 
after all. How to smuggle the camera into the 
forts caused me the greatest anxiety, but I 
managed this well enough by borrowing and 
taking with me a small bag in which I made 
a hole, and securely packed the Kodak with 
straw. Then I set off for my first effort, not 
omitting to purchase a bottle of whisky for 
the men. 

Putting on a bold front, with my bag over my 


shoulder, I walked directly 
into the fort, and had not 
gone many paces before I 
came across one of the 
men I was in search of. 
I asked a non-commis- 
sioned officer if he had 
seen anything of Sergeant 
, of my regiment, 
knowing, of course, that 
the latter was miles away. 
On receiving a reply in the 
negative, I resumed my 
conversation with my 
newly-made chum, without 
any further reference as to 
my business there. A hint 
as to the whisky I had 
in the bag met with a 
great reception. I was not 
mistaken in thinking that 
they could do with a 
drink after working hard 
from about 6.30 a.m., 
it being then nearly ten 
o'clock. 

I soon found a favour- 
able position, and, under 
pretence of searching for 
the bottle amongst the 
straw, I had no difficulty 
in pressing the snap- 
shot stud and getting my first picture—a com- 
prehensive view of the whole of the batteries 
looking seaward. I could not have had a 
better place for the purpose had the run of 
the fort been placed at my disposal, and on 
going to the canteen at noon with a few of 
the men who were able to get away early I 
managed to obtain all the information I required 
as to the number and size of the ordnance. I 
also learnt the position of the searchlights and 
was shown the electrical connections that 
worked them, but did not intend to put this 
in my report unless particularly asked for. In 
any case the knowledge would have been 
useless to Baumgarten, as he could hardly 
hope to have an agent inside the battery in 
time of war. 

The afternoon was spent in acquiring similar 
knowledge as to the armament of Fort Tar- 
shyne, where, as in the case of Marbut, I found 
it an easy matter to obtain my photograph. I 
may mention here that the artillery had some 
half-dozen men stationed at the Crater in monthly 
reliefs for the purpose of firing the time gun and 
cleaning two big guns on Seera Island, on which 
the State prison for unruly|Arab and Somali 
chiefs was situated. “These artillerymen’s quarters 
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‘UNDER PRETENCE OF SRARCHING FOR THE ROTTLR AMONGST THR STRAW 1 HAD NO DIFFICULTY 
IN PRESSING THE SNAP-SHOT STUD.” 


being exactly opposite my bungalow, I generally 
soon made their acquaintance. 

As their charges formed the principal theme 
of their conversation, they did not want much 
leading on to furnish me with every item of 
information I wished to learn. ‘There is nothing 
surprising in this, which may seem strange to 
the mind of the civilian, any more than the vast 
amount of bragging indulged in by my corps, 
myself included, as to our vast superiority in 
rifle-sshooting and the wonderful percentage of 
hits made by our machine gun. ‘The canteen 
loosens the tongues of many men who would 
otherwise remain silent, and the thrilling anec- 
dotes of how Gunner So-and-so made his marvel- 
lous score with the ten-inch gun at a floating 
target is a subject that will be kept before you 
for weeks. 

After leaving the Steamer Point forts I quickly 
made my way back to the Crater, feeling secure 
in having successfully accomplished half my 
task. The arsenal troubled me but little, as 
from a hillside one could get a view of the 
whole of the building, and I was pretty well 
conversant with the details of its contents. As, 
however, it would look unusual to be carrying 
a bag in its neighbourhood, I had to find 
another device to overcome the camera 
difficulty. This for some little time non- 
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plussed me, but acting 
on the principle, “No- 
thing venture, nothing 
gain,” 1 simply placed it 
in a haversack and trusted 
there would not be any- 
one about when I got my 
picture. Besides, 1 do 
not think that the authori- 
ties would say anything 
to a soldier for simply 
taking a view overlooking 
the isthmus, and I only 
needed to turn my camera 
half - left to obtain the 
picture I desired. 

Fortune again favoured 
me. The place was 
deserted when I reached 
it. A sentry of a native 
regiment slowly pacing 
along his allotted post 
was the only human being 
in sight near at hand, 
while a few other natives: 
lazily sitting about in the 
arsenal itself were tuo far 
away to notice a khaki- 
clad figure standing 
against the rocky back- 
ground I had chosen for my point of vantage. 
This time I gave a couple of time exposures in- 
stead of snap-shots, after which I made my way 
back to barracks and looked up Corporal Z——. 

“Well, what progress ?” was his first question ; 
and on telling him of my success he expressed 
himself as being very pleased with it. So was 
I, for I had obtained three out of my four 
subjects without the slightest incident occurring 
to arouse suspicion. 

Z—-— took the camera and removed the film, 
promising to get the negative fixed for me by 
the morning. After putting in another spool 
we sat down and discussed the best means of 
obtaining my final picture—the promontory 
from the pass. How to get this for a time 
completely baffled us. I could hardly climb up 
there first thing in the morning without being 
missed from my bungalow, and it was now 
getting altogether too dark to attempt to procure 
it that evening. 

At last I had an inspiration, if such it may 
be called. I would answer my name at 9.30 
that night and afterwards go “fishing.” A man 
was allowed to stay out pretty well all night for 
that purpose conditionally upon his answering 
his name to the commander of the guard on his 
return. 

This, then,j was! my—excusé\to\my comrades, 
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and, borrowing a deep-sea line and some bait, 
I set out, the camera being in the bag in which 
I carried the fishing tackle. I trusted to be 
able to make my way round by the rocks to a 
path which I knew would take me to the spot 
I wished to reach, wait there until daybreak, 
and then, on attaining my object, return to the 
barracks by one of the sallyport gates, and so 
get in before réver/ie. 

Getting some distance from our quarters, I 
thought it as well to catch a few fish, if possible, 
to give colour to my story. A few minutes after 
I had baited and thrown out my line I landed 
a tine young shark, followed at short intervals 
by a few skate of various sizes. I still had 
several hours before me, and during the time I 
occupied myself by building castles in the air of 
the most elaborate description, as to the best 
way of utilizing my soon-to-be-acquired wealth. 
I do not know where my dreams would have 
landed me had I not heard the faint sound of 
the sentry striking the hour of three upon the 
gong. Placing my 
fishing tackle and 
catch in a spot where 
I could easily lay 
my hands upon them 
when I returned, I 
set out steadily to 
make my ascent of 
the ‘“‘khud,” as such 
cliffs are termed in 
India, with hopes 
raised to the highest 
pitch as to the 
speedy accomplish- 
ment of my mission. 
How the Fates, 
which had carried 
me to what appeared 
to be the pinnacle 
of success, now threw 
me over in more ways 
than one is all that 
remains to be told. 

In Aden it is 
made a_ very strict 
rule, and properly, 
too, that if any natives from up-country do 
not in every way behave themselves they are 
at once deported and refused admission to the 
town again. These are naturally the very worst 
characters, and at times cause the Government 
a great amount of trouble; in fact, the majority 
of the petty disturbances that so frequently 
occur in the Hinterland may be traced to the 
handiwork of these gentry. They are mostly 
homeless, and numbers of them, being refused 
readmission to their respective tribes, make for 
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THE BIG PASS WHERE THE AUTHOR MET WITH IS FINAL. DISASTER. 
From a Photo. 
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themselves homes, or, rather, lairs, amongst the 
caves in the rocks, with which the north-western 
portion of the Crater is literally honeycombed. 
Here they drag out a miserable existence, living 
on offal of every description, at times a catch of 
fish, and the occasional robbery of a few rupees 
and garments from some traveller who is mis- 
guided enough to travel alone with property of 
the slightest value upon him. 

Strange as it may seem, I had never given 
these people a thought when I set out on my 
undertaking, or I should not have gone where 
I was likely to encounter them without arming 
myself with at least a stout cudgel. 

I reached the summit of the Big Pass without 
difficulty, and, leaning against the loopholed 
wall of the fortifications, cast my eyes in the 
direction of the east, awaiting the first streak of 
dawn, which had never before seemed so long 
in coming. At last a shimmering ripple of light 
unwound itself along the horizon like some 
gigantic ribbon, throwing into relief, as it did so, 
the shadow of one 
of His Majesty’s 
cruisers steaming to- 
wards the harbour. 
At sight of her my 
conscience gave me 
just one more twinge. 
How could I sit 
down, as I should 
most likely be doing 
the same evening, in 
the company of 
these gallant blue- 
jackets—I, who had 
only just completed 
what was, perhaps, 
the meanest action 
that a man could 
put his hand to? 

It does not take 
long for day to break 
anywhere east of 
Suez, and within a 
quarter of an hour 
my mission was 
completed, with the 
exception of jotting down upon a sketch-map 
the positions in which the guns were likely to 
be placed in the event of an attack. 

So far, all was plain sailing, and I joyfully 
commenced the descent. About half-way down 
the track, for it was nothing more, my foot 
dislodged a stone, which went clattering down 
for some distance. ‘Io my surprise, a muttered 
exclamation of pain arose from below. Had 
it fallen upon a party of Arab outcasts, I 
wondered. » Sharply ‘turnitg)acorner, I found a 
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venerable - looking man confront 
ing me, accompanied by a lad of 
some ten years of age, clad in the 
filthiest of loin-cloths. Pointing 

* to the boy, the old man placed his 
hand upon a slight cut on the 
youth’s head, and in menacing 
tones demanded “ bakshicesh.” 
Had I had any money upon me I 
should gladly have complied with 
his demands—anything to avoid 
a bother at such a time — but, 
unfortunately, I had left all my 
cash in my other clothes. I had 
changed into an old suit before 
leaving barracks to give effect to 
the fishing prevarication. As it 
was, I tried pantomimic persuasion 
for him to allow me to 
pass, pulling out and 
showing him my empty 
pockets. But it was of 
no use; ‘“baksheesh ” 
was still his alternately 
whining and_blustering 
demand. At last my 
patience could stand it 
no longer, and raising 
my hand I was about to 
push him away, although 
I felt loath to touch him, 
when a noise behind 
caused me toturn. At 
the same moment a 
stone struck me in the 
back — obviously, I 
thought, thrown by the 
old man. Iwas mis- 
taken, however, for as 
I again turned about I 
found myself facing four 
of the most hideous- ‘ 
looking, pock-marked wretches I have ever set 
eyes upon. 

With staves sharpened to a point and huge 
pieces of rock in their hands, they showed me 
unmistakably that if I was to get past them it 
would only be by fighting. I think they must 
have taken me for a police officer spying upon 
their movements, dressed as I was in a suit of 
white duck and an old pith helmet, for I cannot 
otherwise account for their hostile demonstration. 
They would, I am sure, have thought twice 
before attacking a soldier, knowing that retri- 
bution would in all probability be both swift 
and sure, as a party would be speedily organized 
to drive them out of their fastnesses, with 
casualties in the shape of broken heads and so 
on. He who hesitates, they say, is lost, so I 


“THRY SHOWRD MB UNMISTAKADLY THAT IF I WAS TO GET PAST THEM IT WOULD ONLY 
BE BY FIGHTING.” 


made one sudden desperate rush and broke 
through them, followed by a volley of stones, 
one of which, striking me over the right eye 
as I turned my head, has left a scar which 
I shall carry to my dying day. Another 
great piece of rock caught me between the 
shoulders, and I fell headlong to the ground. 
Before I could rise the rascals were upon me, 
and, while not fearing that they would 
kill me, I felt thoroughly assured that I was in 
for a fearful beating. My wits did not, however, 
entirely desert me, for I made another effort to 
get up, but fell back again, apparently uncon- 
scious. Murmuring a few words hastily in their 
own jargon the outlaws proceeded to search 
my pockets, but were~only rewarded by finding 
a few cigarettes, matches,and ‘a photograph of 
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myself in uniform, which possibly proved my 
salvation. The camera, however, seemed to 
puzzle them, and after handing it round they 
finally hurled it crashing down the rocks. 
Although I searched high and low for it an hour 
or so afterwards I never saw it again. 

My antagonists, after some discussion, left 


me, and, taking from a hole some tattered matting * 


they doubtless used for bedding, ran swiftly down 
the path. I think it was only the fact of seeing 
from the portrait that I was in the service which 
prevented them throwing me after the camera. 

I waited some little time after they had got 
out of sight, and then made my way painfully 
down the track, bruised all over, and with, as I 
afterwards found, a sprained ankle. 

For some long time I looked around for the 
camera, limping from rock to rock, but could 
find no trace of it, so can only suppose that it 
rebounded into the sea. I did not, however, 
give up all hopes of my reward, consoling myself 
with the thought that in any case the photos 
I had already secured, together with the reports 
as to the strength of the positions, etc., were 
worth at least half the sum promised. 

But again the Fates seemed against me. It 
must by now have been nearly breakfast time, 
and so, taking my line, fish, and tackle from the 
spot where I had hidden them, I struck out for 
the sallyport gates. Fool that I was! I had 
forgotten that they were closed at 8 a.m., and 
the chance of drawing the attention of the 
arsenal guard was practically nil. I tried 
shouting, but, divided as I was from them by 
a moat and two hundred yards of broken ground, 
it was without avail. 
rays down fiercely as I retraced my steps, only to 
find the tide had cut off all chances of my return 
the way I had come. The pleasant prospect of 
being made a prisoner for absence without leave 
confronted me when I did arrive in barracks. 
‘True, there was a path by which I could have 
managed to get back under ordinary circum- 
stances, but it was a hard climb in any case, 
and now, handicapped as I was by my bad foot, 
it was impossible. 

There was nothing for it but to wait until the 
tide went out. My injured ankle might provide 
me with an excuse as to my non-return, and 
this was all I could hope for. The hours 
dragged their weary length, and it must have 
been past five when aid came from a quarter 
least expected. A passing canoe, manned by a 
couple of fishermen, put ‘in, in response to my 
urgent call, and took me off. 

Fifteen minutes later I was in my quarters. 
My absence had not been noticed, those 
concerned evidently being under the impression 
that I was out on duty somewhere. 


‘The sun was pouring its - 


I at once made my way to Corporal Z—— to 
inform him of my misfortune and to discuss the 
best way of carrying the thing through. ‘The 
negatives of the first three subjects were ready 
for me, as were my reports. 

1 hastily changed into uniform and, taking 
Z—— with me, took a gharry to Steamer Point, 
promising the driver unlimited (to him) bak- 
sheesh to urge his sorry pony to its utmost 
speed. We heard seven-thirty strike when half- 
way on our journe y, and, renewing our promises 
to the driver, at the risk of being stopped by the 
police, amid a cloud of dust we dashed up to 
the Crescent in which the hotel was situated. 
Paying off the Jehu, 1 made my way along the 
front as arranged, followed at some little 
distance by the corporal. 

Now, whether I was being observed and 
Baumgarten had had my movements watched 
by an emissary, or, having seen me drive down 
with Z , he took alarm, it is impossible to 
say, but the fact remains that 1 never saw him 
again, nor have I done so from that day to this. 
Inquiries at the hotel proved futile; they had 
not to their knowledge had anybody of the 
name staying there, and indirect questions to 
boatmen only resulted in the same reply. They 
had neither seen nor heard of a man answering 
Baumgarten’s description. 

For some two hours Z—— and I paced along 
the main roads, hoping against hope that I 
should meet with the object of my search, but 
it was not to be. 

After all, it was only what I deserved, but 
words cannot express the disappointment I 
suffered when the airy castles I had built were 
so rudely shattered. 

There was nothing for it but to return to the 
Crater, and we did so, very disconsolate and silent. 

The photographs I kept for a few months in 
case the mysterious stranger might return. But 
he did not. Then we gave up hope, and all the 
evidence of my dastardly attempt to betray my 
country was destroyed. 

I can offer no excuse in extenuation of my 
action, other than the facts stated in the 
beginning of my narrative ; nor can I explain 
how, shortly after the spy fiasco, things took a 
brighter turn for me in every way. ‘The news 
l received from home was written in a happier 
strain, and cheered me greatly until my return 
to England early in the following year. 

I have thought deeply before preparing this 
narrative for publication, and 1 only lay it before 
the sreaders of THE WibE WorLbp MAGazinE 
now asa warning to any wearer of the King’s 
uniform whose misguided talents should tempt 
him to seli secrets of strategic importance to 
the Empire. 


Photographs by J.P.Anastay. 
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Another of our novel “articles in pictures.” 
This time we pay a visit to a theatre in 
remote Tonquin, and there witness a lurid 
native drama entitled ‘“ The Unfaithful 
Wife,” acted with a wealth of curious detail } 
by gorgeously = attired performers, and 
depicted in every phase by the striking 
photographs we reproduce. 


= 
(1.) The traditions of the theatre in Indo-China have been 
preserved through many centuries in what one may term an 
almost sacred fashion. The represen‘ation of a play takes 
us back to far-distant ages. and when witnessing a native 
drama the observer receives a distinct impression that nothing 
has been modified either in the acting. the costumes, the 
attitudes, or even the elocution The repertory 1s composed 
of a great number of dramas and comedies of every descrip- 


subtracting from the play With this preface we may pass || 


inside the theatre 1of-= = 2 
witness one of the]] (NE 5 Si, 
most popular of 
Eastern dramas — 
“The Unfaithtul 
Wife” Inside, the 
place 1s more akin to 
a music - hall in its 
free-and-easy ways, 
and it 1s filled by a 
typical Eastern audi- 
ence. Some are 
smoking, some drink 
ing. either standing 
OF squatting-on mats, 
talking among them- 
selves. Later, they 
even challenge the 
actors on the stage if 
the play does not go 
to their satisfaction 


tion, all very long and diffuse The name of the author 1s 
as often as not forgotten. and the actors take the hberty. 
according to the inspiration of the moment, of adding to of 


(2.) Our attention 1s so@n claimed by the quaint little orchestra— 
gong, tam-tam, and native violin. With pianissimo effects for 
the love scenes, but gong. tam-tam, and violin all together 
for tragic passages, the musicians add greatly to the dramatic 
effect of the play 


G) Over the 
orchestra presides 

a benevolent- 

looking gentleman 

known as the 

Chief Musician. 
At a gesture from 
him the harmony 
swells louder and 
jlouder or dies 
Jaway altogether 
Bur now the play 
is about to com- 
Jmence, and we 
must introduce the 
jprincipal charac- 
ters. They are as 
follows — 
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12) And now fer the first scene of the play itself A 
king han dynasty summons to his presence one 
tains, Ly- Thuan, appoints him as General of 
on, and presents him with the sword 

hief of the Army 


(15.) Ere long the villain, Ly-Hoa, begins to pay Cc 
court to her, and ulumately she yields to his advances. 
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I Ly-Thuan receives a visit ° r | 
from a friend named Bich- tat b 


Ho, to whom he sets forth 
the ‘many dangers he will 
encounter én his expedi- } 
ton, ag well as his fears for 4 ; ( 7 | 
the ‘safety of his wife and a | ¢ 

Ison during his absence - Be j TS 


He implores his friend to 


watch over them. 
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16.) Fearful of what he may tell his father, 
the guilty pair decide to get nd of Ly-Thuan’s 
son, the boy Ly-Nhan, and they accordingly 
abandon him in a forest, where the rascally 
Ly-Hoa ties him to a tree. 


(17) A tiger (a disguised actor) arrives at 
the spot where the poor child is bound, and 
gambols about like a kitten. Little by little in 
his play he approaches the spot where the 
child crouches, growing more and more terrified 
As the tiger arrives before the boy, glaring 


wildly at him, the terrified lad falls back 
over the child, tears him loose from the tree 


from the 
is in the 


house with her lover, Ly-Hoa, 
from her husband under a table. 


egeaeae 


(19) Ly-Thuan, after asking for news of everyone, goes to 
rest, and falls into a profound slumber. It is then that his 
erring wife sees her opportunity, and resolves to kill him 
with his own sword 


Ve Cad Gl 
h 
unconscious. The monster, however, turns out = 
a very good sort for a tiger, and, after sniffing L | 
eG Td, 


throws him on his back, and bears him off |} | 2c USSD NO 


towards home TOUR AT 
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k=4| the Genius of the Earth appears, seizes 
her arm, and prevents the murder He 
then awakens the husband, the good 
natured uger arrives with the child on 
his back, and everything 1s explained 
Tableau ! 


{ 
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( (20) Just as the weapon 1s about to fall 
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(22) The action of the drama now moves 
swiftly Evil spirits make away with the 
villamous Ly-Hoa, the cause of all the 
trouble, and carry him to Hades, where, 
with the Genius of the Earth acting as 
prosecutor, he and the unfaithful wife are 
tried for their crimes, and the Judge of the 
Lower Regions pronounces their dreadful 
doom. Curtain! 
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B) (21.) Ly-Thuan, realizing the depth of his wife's perhdy EF Si 2 A) SoS (e 
f || seizes his sword in a sudden access of fury and kills her 4 | Cee KAZ 
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Six Thousand Miles on Horseback. 


By W. C. Rose. 


The record of a magnificent achievement, a ride of somewhat over six thousand miles, from Mexico to 
the Argentine, accomplished on one horse and traversing for a considerable part of the way entirely 
unexplored country, where hardships and adventures were met with almost daily. The author was 
introduced to us by Mr. Roger Pocock, founder of the Legion of Frontiersmen, and himself the hero 


of a remarkable ride. 


Mr. Pocock wrote: “I thought I held the world’s record for long-distance 


riding, but this man's trip puts me quite in the shade.” 


N giving these experiences to the 
public I am describing what I am 
informed is the world’s record long- 
distance ride—over six thousand 
miles on one horse across rough and, 
to a large extent, quite unexplored country. 

I arrived in New York in 
March, 1894, and made my way 
to California. Having made a 
little money at gold - mining, 
generally by working abandoned 
claims, I decided to put my 
plans for an extended hunting 
trip into operation. Accordingly, 
1 bought an outfit and took a 
passage on hoard the Dosa 
Lucta, a small coasting schooner 
bound for Mazatlan, in Mexico, 
where I arrived in May. 

It was on the second day of 
my stay in Mazatlan that I met 
with my first adventure. Stroll- 
ing through the town after dark, 
I passed a gambling-den from 
which came the sounds of loud, 
angry voices, the smashing of 
furniture, and the stamping of 
feet. 

Looking in through the low 
window, I saw two Mexicans, 
with their backs to the wall and 
a long knife in each hand, keep- 
ing at bay about twelve ruffians, 
who, with daggers in their hands 
and murder in their eyes, sur- 
rounded the pair. Without con- 
sidering the danger I was run- 
ning, I dashed open the window 
and swung myself into the room, 
shouting, “‘ Stand back, there, if 
you care for your lives!” I 
spoke in English, forgetting for 
the moment that I was in a 
Spanish-speaking country. 

They did not understand my 


I. 


words, but my levelled Colts conveyed my 
meaning readily enough. Several of the rascals 
fell back, though one fellow seized a heavy 
bottle with the intention of hurling it at me, but 
he had not raised it half-way when a bullet from 
my pistol broke his wrist. 


After the gang saw 
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that I_ knew how to use my weapons, they slunk 
out of the room, snarling viciously, leaving the 
two Mexicans and myself alone. 

1 discovered that the two men were named 
Pedro Hualva and José Paz, and the little 
fracas I have just described established a bond 
between us. 

It appeared, from their explanation, that they 
had won largely, and the row started through 
somebody making a remark about cheating. 

They were capital fellows, I soon discovered, 
“ desperadoes” in the full sense of the word, 
and as such known and dreaded throughout the 
country, but they served me well and faith- 
fully during all the hardships and dangers 
of our nineteen months’ journey. ‘They 
were good shots 
and_ splendid 
riders. 

I eventually 
arranged with the 
two men to ac- 
company me on 
my proposed 
hinting-trip. We 
wasted no time, 
starting next 
morning, after 
having bought four 
more horses and some 
cooking utensils. I 
had provided myself 
with guns and ammu- 
nition in ’Frisco. 

Passing Rosario, we 
crossed the Rio de 
Mesquital and the 
Sierra de Nayarit, 
pitching our tent for 
the first time between 
the villages of San 
Antonio and Hucju 
quilla, on the bank of 
asmall river. In the 
saddle again at sunrise, 
we took our route 
south-by-east, skirted Mesquitic, crossed a spur 
of the Sierra near Colotlan, and, passing 
‘llaltenango, made our camp and settled down 
to hunting. 

Leaving José to guard the camp, Pedro and 
myself went off early next morning into the 
mountains. Game was very scarce and shy, we 
found, but about four o’clock in the afternoon I 
sighted some seven or eight mountain sheep, 
crept up to them, and secured a young and fat- 
looking animal. I shouldered my quarry and 
was hurrying back to camp, expecting a signal- 
shot to show me the whereabouts of my 
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companion, when, just at dusk, I came to a 
ravine and met friend Pedro in most terrible 
plight. An immense old buck lay beside him, 
and he was covered with blood and bruises. 

It appeared that he had sat down for a rest 
in a deep, narrow gorge, which ran up the 
mountain - yall opposite, when he heard the 
rattling uf loose stones, and, looking up, saw 
the old buck. ‘The animal halted in its flight, 
and was about to turn and gallop back when 
Pedro fired. ‘The buck was only some thirty 
feet above him, and the bullet struck it from 
below, smashing its left shoulder and bringing it 
crashing down within a 
few inches of himself. The 
Mexican was still sitting 
on the ground with his 
back against the rocks, 
and, the passage being 
very narrow, he could not 
move out of the way of 
the infuriated 
animal, which, 
being in great 
pain and seeing 
its enemy practi- 
cally at its mercy, 
made liberal use 
of its hoofs and 
big horns. — Be- 
fore Pedro; dodg- 
ing the terrific” 
blows as best he 
might, could dash 
in and give the 
buck the coup de 
grace, his shirt 
had been torn to 
ribbons and he 
himself covered 
with wounds. 

We stayed at 
thiscamp forover 
two weeks, until 
our battered com- 
rade recovered 
from the results of his fight. We were visited 
at times by the villagers, but were never 
molested, my two companions being known 
near and far as men who cared little for their 
own lives or anyone else’s, and who, more- 
over, possessed immense bodily strength. I 
also found that they had inspired the natives 
with considerable respect for. myself, as a man 
who always carried a six-shooter and was fairly 
handy in the use of it. 

Directly Ped:o recovered we started again, 
traversed the State of Jalisco, and eventually 
reached Lake Chapala, in the)State of Michoa- 


(ELC. Cook. 
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can. This lake is beautifully situated at the 
foot of the towering, snow-clad peaks of 
the Sierra, on the other side of which flowed 
the Rio Grande de Santiago through a pleasant 
stretch of beautifully-wooded hills and plains. 
On these plains we 
found numerous large 
birds, something like 
the Australian emu, 
but smaller. The 
natives call them 
“mazawattl,” be- 
cause they had 
dangling from the 
fore-part of their long 
necks some horny 
pouches or “ wattles,” 
varying in number 
and size in different 
birds. During our 
stay there we shot 
over fifty of them, 
and I found that not 
one of them was 
exactly like another, 
differing not only in 
the number of their 
“wattles” — some 
had but one, others 
as many as six or 
seven — but also in 
size and colour. 
They were all greyish- 
brown in general 
appearance, but their 
neck-feathers were of 
various shades of 
black, brown, blue, 
and purple. They 
could not fly, but ran 
like racehorses ; they 
had very strong legs, 
armed with — sharp 
spurs, which form 
formidable weapons, 
as I found out to 
my cost shortly after- 
wards. 

At first we used to 
hunt them on horse- 
back, using either 
lasso or revolver ; but after we had been com- 
pelled to destroy two of our horses as the result 
of broken: legs we adopted another and less 
hazardous method. Cutting down some bushes 
we pushed them before us, and under this cover 
crept up to within shooting distance. 

One day I had a hard fight with one of these 
birds. I had crawled to within three hundred 
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yards of a flock, when I noticed the birds were 
becoming very restless. Although it was a long 
shot, 1 fired and brought down one. As soon 


as I came near it tried to run away; but not 
being able to do so it turned round and, jump- 


ing at me, ripped my right legging from top to 
bottom with its spurs. ‘Throwing myself on the 
ground—for I feared serious injury from those 
madly-thudding legs—I killed it with my revolver. 

After leaving Lake Chapala we passed Zamora 
and crossed the Sierra, descending with great 
difficulty into the volcanic Valle Jorullo. Indeed, 


had not our horses Og efooted as goats, 
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I do not think we could have reached this side 
of the mountains. At an altitude of about five 
thousand feet we had a grand view of the peak 
of Patamban, with its burnt-out crater and 
covering of eternal snow. An old native whom 
we met tending his goats told us that the 
“master of the fire” was not dead, but only 
asleep. = 

Crossing the Rio de las Balzas we entered the 
State of Guerrero, which we found very moun- 
tainous and tiring for our horses. We traversed 
nearly the whole State by following the Rio 
Mexcala. Both sides of the river were densely 
wooded, and we found travelling on horseback 
anything but comfortable. 

After having pitched our camp one afternoon 
I had sauntered off, with the intention of shoot- 
ing a few parrots, when I came across a fairly 
large swamp connected with the river. ‘To my 
surprise and delight I noticed many marks, tell- 
ing me that this was a favourite resort of all 
sorts of animals. Looking about I noticed an 
immense tree close to the water, with branches 
reaching nearly down to the ground. 

As it would soon be dark I gave up shooting 
parrots and decided to lie in wait by the tree 
for a stag or a pig. I had just seated mysclf, 
looking upwards to see if there was any breeze 
stirring, when I noticed that some leaves over 
a thick branch were in violent commotion, 
although the rest were quiet. 

Instinctively gripping my rifle and_ staring 
intently upwards, I saw, a little farther off, two 
spots of scintillating light. They meant danger, 
and instantly raising my weapon I took rapid 
aim and pulled trigger. 

Hardly had the report broken the stillness 
than, with a fearful howl and a crashing of 
branches, an enormous jaguar fell to the ground, 
dead ; my shot had entered its eye, penetrating 
the brain.” It measured over seven feet in 
length. 

I had not finished skinning the huge beast 
when Pedro put in his appearance ; camp being 
not far off, he had heard both shot and howl. 
As is usual in those latitudes, it became very 
dark immediately after sunset. We waited in 
the blackness on the chance of obtaining 
another jaguar, but no game came near us, 
although later on we heard some heavy body 
break through the undergrowth. Finally we lit 
our cigarettes and, after a smoke, climbed up to 
a large branch, tied ourselves to the tree-trunk 
with Pedro’s lasso, and dropped off to sleep, 
but nothing happened. 

As this district seemed to abound in all 
kinds of game, we decided to stay some time 
and replenish our larder. We had plenty of sport, 
and secured and dried all the meat we required. 


As we had to wait a few days in order to get 
our meat in fit condition, and I had seen fresh 
marks of a jaguar, I went down to the swamps 
by the river every day in the hope of bagging 
him. Although I heard him often enough, 
however, I could never catch sight of him. 

Late on the evening of our last day in 
camp we heard a terrible noise in the adjoining 
bush, and, seizing our rifles, we hurried to the 
spot whence the uproar proceeded. ‘There we 
beheld a remarkable sight. 

Writhing on the ground was a full-grown 
jaguar, its hindquarters pierced by the sharp- 
pointed horn of a wild bull. The jaguar, in 
his agony, had torn the neck and throat of the 
bull, and was vainly trying to extricate himself ; 
the bull was rolling over from time to time, also 
unable to get free. A moment later their 
misery was ended by a couple of merciful 
bullets. 

Finding that the course of the river was now 
nearly north-east, we left it and bore as near 
@s possible due south. At Pascala we crossed 
the mountains, but nearly lost our lives during 
our descent to the Valle Avutla. A_ terrific 
thunderstorm forced us to seek shelter in a 
small cave and kept us prisoners there for 
the rest of the day. The thunder and lightning 
were terrifying beyond description, and we 
were very thankful when this trying ordeal 
was over and we were able to resume our 
journey. 

Next morning the sun shone gloriously and 
we descended without further mishap. Late in 
the afternoon we reached Avutla, where we 
decided to halt for a couple of days. 

Shortly after we pitched our tent some 
villagers came to greet us, and their leader, 
a courteous old Mexican, insisted upon our 
becoming his guests the next day. He turned 
out to be the richest man for miles around, 
and explained to us that his only daughter was 
to be married and he would be happy if the 
“Senor Ingles” would do him the honour to 
start the fandango with the young bride. 

Of course, we promised to be present, and we 
certainly did not regret our decision. I found 
dancing the fandango with his really lovely 
daughter a very pleasant task, while my com- 
rades revelled to their hearts’ content. We were 
pressed to stay with them at least a few more 
days, but I feared that my companions might 
get into mischief, and decided to move on again 
in the morning. 

Karly next day, therefore, we were in the 
saddle again, and shortly after entered the State 
of Oajaca. ‘he roads were very bad, and we 
kept near the coast for a good many days, but 
at Tututepec, we had. to turn) inland again, as 
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UARTEKS PIERCED KY THE 
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between this place and Tonameca the bases of 
the mountains are washed by the sea. 

For the next four or five weeks travelling on 
hors-back was very tiresome, and, two of our 
pack-horses being lame, we could proceed only 
at a very slow pace. We had the snow-topped 
range of Cimaltepec on our left and the moun- 
tainous coast on the right until we reached 
Astala. At Tehuantepec, on the gulf of the 
same name, we tried to exchange our two lame 
horses for sound ones, but could find none to 
suit us. 

The weather and the scenery being very 
lovely, we took things easily, traversing the 
Isthmus of ‘Tehuantepec by short marches, the 


only place of any note we passed being ‘Uarifa. 
Vol. xix. - 61. 


We followed the Rio Mescalapa, flanked by 
virgin forest, right through the State of Chiapas, 
and finally, quitting the Republic of Mexico, 
entered Guatemala near Soconusco. Here we 
found the so-called roads, or, rather, tracks, very 
bad ; our horses often had to leap from one big 
stone to another, and to ascend and descend 
great heights on a path often not more than 
eighteen inches wide, with a precipice on one 
side and the mountain-wall on the other. Con- 
sequently, we could only travel slowly, and 
although Guatemala is hardly more than two 


* and a half degrees square, it took us over three 


months to traverse. 
Following the course of a small river, with the 
snow-clad summits, of, Tacana| and Tajumulco 
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on our right, we were often compelled to take 
to the river-bed or, where this was impossible, 
cut our way through the lianas and underwood 
of the virgin forest with our machetes. 

‘The vegetation here had become quite 
tropical, and we suffered a+good deal from the 

- intense heat—not so much from the sun, for 
the big forest trees kept off its rays, but there 
was not a breath of fresh air to be got, and 
many a time we felt more or less cooked. 
Game, however, was plentiful, which was some 
consolation. : 

As we had not had the opportunity of 
exchanging our lame horses as yet, we prepared 
our camp on the foot of the still smoking 
volcano of Tajumulco and decided to settte 
down for a spell of hunting. 

Just about this time poor José had a most 
uncomfortable experience, which might well 
have ended fatally. He had sat down on a 
small hillock next to Pedro, and I was just 
handing a match to the latter to light his eternal 
cigarette, when José began to yell in a most 
awlul manner. 

It seemed as if some unearthly power lifted 
him bodily from his seat, turned him over, and 
finally landed him in Pedro’s lap. He knocked 
the cigarette out of my mouth in his gymnastics 
and howled like a fiend, while we stared at him 
in alarm. It was not long, however, before we 
discovered what was amiss. Poor José had sat 
on a scorpion, an ugly, greyish-green beast 
whose bite is almost instantaneous death. This 
venomous creature had bitten him in the thick 
of his leg. 

It was necessary to act promptly, and so, 
bidding Pedro break the bullet out of a car- 
tridge, I ripped José’s legging open with my 
hunting knife and told him to clench his teeth 
and not move. Next I inserted the point of 
the knife near the wound, drove it in for about 
an inch, and turned it round, cutting out a piece 
of flesh the size of a florin. ‘This done, I 
sucked the blood out for a moment and then, 
taking my revolver, fired the blank cartridge into 
the wound. Pouring some arnica on a piece of 
linen, I filled the hole with it and bound it up, 
finally forcing José to swallow half a pint of rum. 

ot long after this Spartan treatment, as 

might have been expected, he became raving 
mad, and Pedro and I had a hard time of it. 

Finally, however, the alcohol began to get in its 

wotk and he fell into a heavy sleep, which lasted 
until next day. In the morning he awoke with 

a little wound-fever and, of course, a good deal 
of pain, but otherwise seemed all right. No 
doubt most readers will think this treatment 
very rough and ready, but what else could be 
done under the circumstances ? 


Zz 


This little mcident made José our camp- 
guard for some days, while Pedro and I went 
out hunting. 

José, although always in camp, did not lack 
sport, for one afternoon old Tajumulco, the 
volcano, started to growl and shake the earth; 
and fearing, in case of an outbreak, for José 
and our horses, Pedro and I hurried back to 
camp. 

I was the first to reach it, and the scene I 
witnessed was extraordinary. ‘The tent was 
down, all our saddles and cooking utensils were 
scattered about, and underneath the canvas 1 
saw the form of José, his two hands protruded 
and holding on for dear life to the hind legs of 
a wild pig, which was savagely struggling to 
releae itself ! : 

A shot from my rifle ended the trouble. 
When poor José crawled out, he was quite 
bewildered. ‘There was a big lump, the size of 
one’s fist, on the top of his pate, and his wound 
had opened again. The language he used for 
the first five minutes is not to be found in any 
dictionary. 

It appeared that at the first sign from the 
volcano he had looked at the horses and, finding 
them well secured, went into the tent to pack up 
the smaller articles, making everything ready for 
a quick start in case of trouble. 

He had not been inside for more than a few 
minutes when he heard the crashing of under- 
wood at the back of the tent, accompanied by a 
deafening noise of grunting, bellowing, and 
howling. Before he could get out of the way 
herds of pig, deer, mountain-cattle, and good- 
ness knows what else, terrified by the earth- 
quake, bore down on the tent, bowling it over, 
and sending José flat on the ground in a 
twinkling. Then, in irresistible ranks, they 
rushed on over the wreckage. 

José was terribly knocked about and trampled, 
and, try as hard as he would, he could not 
extricate himself from the folds of the canvas, 
the animals always knocking him down again 
directly he sat up. Finally, however, he 
managed to get his hands free, and was about to 
crawl out when something came down on his 
head with an awful thud, nearly stunning him. 
Instinctively he put his hands up to his 
head, and in doing so caught hold of a leg. 
Tightening his grip, he never relinquished it 
again until my bullet released him. 

Although the volcano ceased growling soon 
after, we left next morning, and arrived in good 
time in Totonicapan. Here we changed three 
of our horses for good mules, as we could get 
no horses to suit us. 

Taking our course due east, we rode through 
an enchanting valley/ passing Santa Cruz and 
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Salama. Having again a high mountain range, 
the Sierra de las Minas, before us, we took to 
our southern route once more, and had much 
difficulty with the crossing of a broad and deep 
tiver. The mules caused us a lot of trouble, 
although the horses took to the water like 
ducks. As we were unable to lead the mules 
into the river, Pedro lassoed one of them and 
took it in tow. The result was that the 
obstinate brute threw itself on the ground and 
was nearly strangled. 

Pedro, after wishing him well in exceedingly 
bad language, dismounted and got on its back, 


but could not make use 
of his spurs, as the 
animal was protected 
by our ‘tent, which it 
carried. At last I broke 
off a long twig studded 
with big thorns, and, 
keeping at a safe dis- 
tance, tried to “per- 
suade” the animal with 
it. At the first touch it 
gave a sideways bound 
which unseated Pedro, 
landing him on its neck. 
The second dig settled 
the matter, for another 
kickand boundsent both 
of them into the river. 
We had a_ hearty 
laugh at the spluttering 
Pedro, and it took us 
some time before we 
could save mule and 
tent. With the help of 
a lasso and my “per- 
suader” we got the 
others across the river 
without accident. 
Some days later, deep 
down in the middle of 
an almost impenetrable 
forest, we came to a 
clearing, and were very 
much surprised to find 
here, so far away from 
civilization, five huge 
statues, set in a semi- 
circle round a flat rock 
—most likely used as 
a sacrificial altar in ages 
gone by. ‘These statues 
were built of large blocks 
_ of stone, surmounted 

by masks of a most 
repulsive and fiendish expression. ‘They were 
covered on three sides with curious sculptured 
figures and wonderfully distinct hieroglyphics.- 
They were evidently of great age, and bore a 
remarkable resemblance to the handiwork of 
the ancient Egyptians. 

We had also found a pyramid in the State of 
Chiapas, built of mud, about one hundred and 
twenty feet high, with a structure of the same 
material on top, and having over its porch a 
winged globe wrought in stone. The natives 
whom we met, however, could tell us nothing 
about these curious erections. 


. (To be continued.) 


Fighting a Burning Gas- Well. 


By Dr. W. H. Corton. 


While a newly-discovered gas-well in Kansas was being tubed, and before the rushing vapour had 
been got under control, lightning struck it and set fire to the gas, creating a terrific pillar of 


roaring flame hundreds of feet high. 


For five weeks the conflagration continued, defying every 


effort to extinguish it, while experts racked their brains and workmen risked their lives in vain 
attempts. 


In the subjoined narrative an eye-witness describcs the “siege” of the burning well, 


illustrating his article with some impressive photographs. 


J] ERHAPS no theme has excited 
more comment throughout the 
whole of the South-Western States 
of America within an equal period 
of time than did the great Caney 
Gas-Well during the five weeks after it was fired 
by lightning and defied the ingenuity of man to 
subdue its roaring flames. : 

The New York Oil and Gas Company, con- 
trolled by the Kansas Natural Gas Company, 
selected a likely spot in a valley, almost sur- 
rounded by the, cir- 
cuitous route of a + 
little stream called 
Cotton Creek, and 
began to bore in 
the hope of tapping 
natural gas. Opera- 
tions were continued 
without mishap or in- 
terruption for about 
three weeks, when 
on February 17th, 
the drill having 
reached a point one 
thousand four hun- 
dred and twenty- 
eight feet below the 
surface, the gas was 
tapped and a flow 
of thirty-eight to 
forty million cubic 
feet per day immedi- 
ately developed. The 
engineers, of course, 
were jubilant, and 
the new well was 
christened “The 
Vanderpod,” after 
the woman on whose 
ranch it had been 
discovered. 


PE WEEE AS TE APPEARED BREORR BRING STIECK BY TIG! 
From a Photo, 


The next step was to tube the well—the upper 
part with ten-inch, a lower section with eight- 
inch, and the main portion with six-inch per- 
manent tubing, in order to preserve the gas 
until pipe lines could: be laid for carrying it 
away to points of consumption. At the time 
when the catastrophe I am about to describe 
occurred this work was in progress. Over a 
thousand feet of six-inch tubing was hanging on 
the elevators and extending down into the well, 
and one joint, which had just been attached, 
projected upward 
through the centre 
of the derrick, which 
served to support the 
workmen above as 
they attached joint 
after joint, and the 
heavy machinery 
necessary for lower- 
ing the pipe gently 
into the well. 

On the 23rd of 
February it was quite 
warm for the time of 
the year, and there 
was a storm gather- 
ing, with evidences 
of considerable elec- 
tricity in the atmo- 
sphere. However, as 
the well managers 
were very anxious to 
stop the immense 
waste of gas which 
was going on, and 
which would  con- 
tinue until the well 
was securely capped, 
they did not, at 
first, call the work- 
men; down from the 
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derrick, as is customary, but continued opera- 
tions for some time while the rain poured gently 
down. At last, however, Manager J. M. Landon, 
observing from a position near the boiler-house, 
about one hundred yards from the well, that the 
lightning seemed rather threatening, consulted 
his assistant, 
Thos. Gavin, and 
they decided to 
suspend __ opera- 
tions. The men, 
although not 
alarmed, promptly 
obeyed the order 
to descend. They 
had barely 
reached a point of 
safety, where they 
stood wringing the 
water from their 
wet clothing, 
when the anxious 
superintendents 
observed ominous 
streaks of electri- 
city shooting 
across the dark 
canopy of clouds 
overhanging the 
vicinity of the 
derrick, and into 
which was pouring 
steadily upward 
the vast volume 
of blue vapour 
from the well, with 
a velocity equal 
to that of-a whirl- 
wind.” 

“Wouldn’t _ it 
be awful, Tom,” 
said Landon, in 
awestruck tones, 
“if that should 
take fire?” 

The words 
were yet on his lips when a sharp flash shot 
across the clouds directly above the derrick. 
Gavin, looking’ upwards with starting eyes, 
beheld a small light, of a different colour 
to the lightning, hanging, as it were, upon the 
cloud. “Ye gods,” he cried, excitedly, “ she's 
gone!” Then, before his audience could realize 
what had happened, there came a blinding flash, 
a deafening report, and there dropped from that 
dark canopy overhead a vast pillar of flame, 
which descended upon the derrick like a meteo-. 
‘The well was on fire! 

While the little group of workers stood 
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motionless, horrified at thé sight, the volume 
and intensity of the flame licked up the heavy 
woodwork like tinder, reducing the massive 
wooden reels and pulleys to ashes, and leaving 
nothing standing but the long joints of six-inch 
casing which had just been attached. These in 
turn soon became 
so hot as to 
double over by 
their ewn weight 
and drop to the 
ground, _ finally 
burning off at the 
orifice of the eight- 
inch pipe. The 
tagged condition 
of the burn-off at 
this point, as the 
gas, with a pres- 
sure of five to six 
hundred pounds 
per square inch, 
rushed upwards, 
scattered the 
flames of the 
burning vapour 
and mixed the 
air with the gas, 
thus creating a 
most terrific and 
awe-inspiring con- 
flagration. The 
intense heat soon 
burnt off most of 
the ragged edges 
of the six-inch 
pipe at the orifice, 
allowing the main 
volume of fire to 
take a straight 
upward course to 
a height varying 
from a_ hundred 
and fifty to two 
hundred feet, 
s according to the 
pressure of the gas. The collar upon the 
eight-inch pipe, however, and the elevators 
suspending it, intercepted some of the 
flames and caused them to shoot out almost 
horizontally to a distance of from fifteen to 
twenty-five feet, making it impossible for the 
watchers to get nearer than fifty or seventy-five 
feet without screens. This condition of affairs 
caused most of the trouble and expense during 
the first attempts to control the fire, and, as will 
be shown later, had to be changed before the 
weary weeks of fighting were at an end. 
The next, few Gays) were cspent in futile 
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some new scheme must be devised to cope 
with the situation. ; 

A second hood was at once ordered, 
and another respite taken until it could be 
ready. In the meantime the news of the 
great burning wonder had spread far and 
wide, and people swarmed into the pros- 
perous little city of Caney from all parts. 
‘Thousands visited the great well at all hours ° 
until eleven o'clock at night, gazing fear- 
fully upon that leaping column of ghastly 
flame. The pressure had now increased 
until the column of fire mounted for hun- 
dreds of feet into the air—hissing, seething, 
and rushing upward with a velocity incom- 
prehensible, shaking the earth and atmo- 
sphere for miles with its awful vibrations, 
suggestive of a continuous earthquake. So 
terrible was the effect of the roaring upon 
the hearing that it was necessary to plug 
one’s ears with cotton or otherwise protect 
them to avoid serious injury, and all con- 
versation within a quarter of a mile of the 
well had to be carried on by means of 
pantomime or pencil and paper. 

To those standing on the higher ground 
in the little city of Caney, five miles away, 
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describably awful ; it gave the appearance 
attempts to smother the roaring flames with of a veritable destructive tornado of fire swoop- 


numerous steam-pipes. Failing in this, it was ing down upon the town. As we stood contem- 
decided to construct a hood made of boiler iron, _ plating this awe-inspiring spectacle a feeling of 
six feet in height, with a six-inch outlet at the dread crept over us lest some day the “ wrong 
top and a lead-off of the same size at the side. button ” may be touched by the delving hand of 
It was hoped to drop this 

over the well, and so shut) = == g™y . 4." BaD os 


off the escaping gas from ~ f 


the blazing vapour above. 
By the time it was made, 
however, the immensity 
of the task before them 
began to dawn upon the 
engineers, and it was 
realized that this con- 
trivance was but a pigmy 
compared with what was 
actually required. If ever 
tried at all, it was only in 
a half-hearted way, and 
it was soon thrown aside. 

It was evident that a 
phenomenal state of 
affairs, heretofore un. 
known in the annals of 
gas - wells, had arisen. 
Appliances hitherto gene- 
rally used in such emer- 
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man, releasing unknown and un- 
dreamed-of elements which, rising 
in their irresistible might, may 
engulf him in destruction. 

After some days’ waiting the 
second hood was ready, and the 
difficult task of placing it over the 
flames began. ‘This hood was con- 
structed on altogether different lines 
from the first one, having a circular 
case about three feet in diameter, 
extending upward for a distance of 
six feet, where it tapered off in the 
shape of a wine bottle to a diameter 
of about twelve inches. Continuing 
upward several feet farther, it had 
a ten-inch lead-off attached at the 
side, and above this a shut-off valve, 
the intention being to turn the flow 
of gas out at the former orifice as 
the latter was being closed, which 
would carry it away two hundred 
fect, where it could not ignite. The 
top once closed, the flame would be 
automatically extinguished. 

This hood was much more for- 
midable than No. 1, and with its 
increased weight and large, heavy 
lead-off required the rigging up of 
a special crane to carry it and swing 
it over the flame. All materials, be 
it understood, had to be of iron, 
owing to the intense heat. The 
derrick, with a sixty-foot boom, heavy 
chains, and wire cables running over 
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its iron pulley- 
wheels, being 
ready, efforts 
were made re- 
peatedly, for days 
on end, to get 
the hood placed 
squarely over the 
great mass of 
flame. Each time, 
however, it was 
flipped aside like 
so much chaff, 
the great spouter 
seeming to gloat 
over the futile 
efforts of the men. 
Finally, during 
the latter part of 
the second week 
in March, the 
hood wassuccess- 
(PLoto. fully landed over 


BY THE FOLLOWING MORNING THE HOOD HAD KEEN RENDERED USELESS BY VOLLEYS 
OF STUNES AND THE DERRICK FUSE BY THE TERRIFIC HEAT. 
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the aperture, the gas rushing upward ‘and out 
through the top opening, with little or no leakage 
at the bottom. The managers were so elated 
over the prospects of success that it was decided 
to let it remain overnight in this position, when 
they would have all next day to bank up the 
earth about its base, anchor it down, and other- 
wise thoroughly prepare for the final shut-off. 
But, lo! a new and unthought-of enemy arose 
from the caverns 
of the earth, in 
the form of sand 
and stones, which, 
driven through the 
hood by the ter- 
tific force of the 
gas, literally cut 
the stout metal to 
pieces along the 
slopes where it 
tapered from the 
top of the base 
section to the out- 
let pipe. Before 
morning it was 
hopelessly ruined, 
together with the 
heavy — derrick 
which — supported 
it, the latter having 
its massive chains, 
steel cables, and 
pulley-wheels 
twisted, bent, 
burnt, and welded, 
where they came 
in contact, into 
solid masses. 


REPAIRING HOOD NO. 3 FOR ANOTHER ATTEMPT. 


(Photo. 


After hurriedly ordering hood No. 3, which 
was of a similar construction to No. 2, but 
much larger and heavier, the manager set his 
men to work to build a new crane, remove the 
débris from the ground, and the wrecked hood 
from the flames. How to accomplish this latter 
task, however, was a problem, for there was no 
derrick, and no way of getting hold of it. 
Finally someone suggested military operations, 

and, a large can- 

non having been 

brought into 

action, the “Siege 

| of Vanderpod”’ 

. began. As a re- 

sult the hood was 

overthrown and 
removed. 

‘Thus ended the 
career of hood 
No. 2, which, 
burned, bom- 
barded, and sand- 
scathed, now lies 
on the scrap-heap. 

Superintendent 
McDowell, having 
the foresight to 
keep well ahead 
with hood orders, 
only had to wait 
until the next 
Monday, March 
1gth, for hood 
No. 3, which was 
tried the same day, 
but resulted in a 
}Omiserable failure, 
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the ground about the opening being less favour- 
able than before on account of the loose earth 
thrown around the former hood having become 
baked and hardened into lumps so as to obstruct 
the settling of the hood, and allowing the gas to 
escape through. This third hood, therefore, 
was pronounced a failure, and still another, the 
fourth, being already under way, was quickly 
rushed to comple- 
tion. 

On the way to 
witness this latest 
attempt we sighted 
the distant light of 
the burning well at 
seven o'clock in the 
evening, while yet 
forty miles on the 
other side of Caney. 
Its lurid glare across 
the horizon filled the 
passengers with awe. 
The striking resem- 
blance it bore to the 
“Northern Lights,” 
the Aurora Borealis, 
was very noticeable, 
and was commented 
upon with dire fore- 
bodings by many of 
the travellers. 

On Thursday 
morning, the 22nd, 
Superintendent Mc- 
Dowell decided to 
make a game fight 
with the third hood 
before bringing on 
the fourth, which 
was already ordered 
from the foundry at 
Chanute. This third 
hood, now to be tried 
for the second time, 


Although the men worked all the afternoon 
in the face of defeat, burning their hats, singeing 
their hair, and blistering their hands and faces, 
the gas still percolated through the loose earth 
thrown up around the hood, and the flames 
grew worse and worse, until at six-thirty o’clock 
it became absolutely necessary to remove the 
hood in order to save it from the fate of its 
predecessors. 

The difficulty of 
lifting the hood 
from the flames can 
scarcely be under- 
stood without the 
snap-shot the writer 
made of the process. 
The unearthly 
sounds emitted by 
the roaring flames 
as they burst forth 
with new vigour 
were beyond descrip- 
tion. 

This fiasco ended 
the fight for the day; 
it seemed hopeless 
to make further at- 
tempts until the new 
hood should arrive. 
A halt was accord- 
ingly called until 
Monday, when the 
fourth hood, a huge 
cast-iron affair, re- 
sembling No. 1 in 
appearance, but 
much heavier and 
having more outlets, 
was set up, ready for 
action on Tuesday. 
It was, however, 
found cumbersome, 
owing to its excessive 
weight, and it was 


was thought to have AFTER HOOD No. 3 HAD RERN SAFELY FIXED " deemed _ inadvisable 
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onday’s attempt; it without a new 

but Mr. McDowell, being a man of great pluck crane. Superintendent McDowell therefore 


and energy,decided to make another trial with it. 

The first two efforts to place it squarely over 
the flame proved unsuccessful, but the third, at 
three o’clock, met with more success. The hood, 
however, stood just a little sidewise, which, with 
the slightly uneven sur face of the ground,allowed 
the gas to escape freely from under the ironwork 
at the lower side, the wicked flames shooting 
out into the faces of the fire-fighters like defiant 
demons, seeming to scoff at the gallant fellows 


in mockery of their superhuman efforts. 
Vol. xix—62. 


decided to bring the cannon into action again 
and shoot off the elevators, allowing the six-inch 
tubing to drop and clear the orifice of the outer 
eight-inch casing, so that the whole volume of 
gas would flow straight up, the greatest trouble 
heretofore being the diversion of a part of the 
flow by the elevators and collar on the upper 


“end of the six-inch tubing, which, as already 


stated, caused horizontal flames to shoot out 
for a distance of twenty feet or more upon all 
sides. This,difficulty might (have been over- 
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come at any time in this way, but there 
was the danger of ruining the well by the 
possible telescoping of the tubing. However, it 
was decided to take the risk, for there seemed 
little hope of accomplishing anything under 
existing conditions. ‘Ihe cannon was brought 
out, but while it was being loaded the elevators 
were successfully punched off with a long piece 
of casing, allowing the six-inch tubing to sink 
into the well. The outer flames at once dis- 
appeared, allowing the eight-inch volume of 
liquid blue vapour to shoot straight upward to a 
height of ten to fifteen feet from the orifice 
before igniting. 

The conditions now looked so encouraging 
that No. 3 hood, which had failed so many 
times before, was again rigged up and made 
all ready for the heroic fight on Wednesday 
morning. After placing it over the orifice, the 
gas went nicely up through it for a while, but 
seemed to become unruly later and gave the 
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men as bad a fight as at the 
former trial, or even worse. 
However, after an all-day 
struggle, in which the fire-fighters 
fairly waded in the flames, 
which shot out of the earth all 
round the hood, they finally 
succeeded in stopping the under- 
flow — not, however, without. 
efforts that few men could have 
endured. 

Using heavy canvas saturated 
with water, they spread it over 
the loose earth ; then shovelled 
more earth on top and threw 
more water on it. Layer after 
layer they built up in this way, 
with tons of salt thrown up in 
alternate layers with the earth 
and canvas, in the hope that 
the chemical action of the salt 
would retard combustion. But 
for hours, in spite of all their 
efforts, everything seemed futile. 

However, after a long, hard 
fight, in which every move was 
strongly contested by the raven- 
ing flames, the under-flow was 
subdued and all the anchorages 
made secure. The hood, now 
carrying all the gas through the 
top, was almost covered with a 
conical mound of earth some 
twenty - five feet in diameter. 
Everything was now ready for 
the critical moment for cutting 
off the vapour. The long rope 
wound upon the reel which 
had been attached to the cut-off valye, extending 
across the field a distance of one hundred and 
fifty yards, was taken up by a dozen men, who, 
at a given signal, started at a run in order to 
shut off the upper flow to the flames before the 
gas from a possible “ blow-out” below could 
rise to a point of ignition. 

Hundreds of people had gathered to witness 
the final act. All was breathless silence. 
Cameras were previously focused, and every 
possible preparation made to witness the event 
so long looked for. It will be remembered that 
during all these weeks, and the many efforts 
made to use the various hoods, not one had ever 
progressed so far as the turning-off point. 

As the men scurried across the field at a 
double-quick pace the rope and reel worked 
beautifully. The rapid lowering of the ferocious 
flame to a point within a few feet of the top of 
the hood-stack, where it was almost smothered 
by two hissing steanypipes,-preyiously turned 
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in the earth, a sudden flash, an awful 
roar, and the hood stood enveloped 
in a worse mass of flames than ever 
and had to be removed to save i: 
from destruction ! 

Thursday morning, the  2gth, 
> , the men, encouraged even by their 

: { failure when just upon the eve 

: _ Of success, went to work once 

more with redoubled energy. At 

6.30 p.m., with everything in per- 

. fect readiness, the turn-off run was 

i made with an ample allowance of 

rope. This time success crowned 

their efforts, and the well, with awful 

gurgling growls, accompanied by a 

vibration that shook the surround- 

ing earth, coughed up the last vestige 

of the merciless flame, which died 
away reluctantly in the air. 

Thus ended the “Si of Van- 
derpod ” and the five w ” efforts 
to stop the awful waste which had 
been going on night and day, con- 
suming, at a moderate estimate, forty 
million cubic feet of gas per day ! 


READY FOR THE FINAL TURN-OFF— 
ADJUSTING STFAM-VIPES TO C WITH 
THE LAST OF THE FLAMES. 
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into it, was but the work 
of a few seconds. Then a 
hitch occurred. The rope 
had all been run off, but owing 
toa miscalculation in attach- 
ing it to the reel the valve 
was not quite closed, and the 
flames held on dogyedly at 
the top There was a 
momentary pause, a slight 
lurching of the massive hood, 
and then the sides of the 
earth-pile waved upwards, as 
if some huge monster were 
about to appear through the 
surface. A bursting Of the ovr !—orrictans CLIMMING THE EAICIIPILE JUST ARTRE THE FLKE HAD KEEN KX LIAGUISIIED, 
layers of canvas interwoven Hrom a Photo. 


AN ‘EXCITING WEEK-END. 


By F. V. Bruce-MILLeER. 


A straightforward account of a terrible experience. 


trip, and in the darkness of night their camp was raided by a lion. 


Two young police officers went out on a shooting 
One was killed and the other 


dragged away into the bush. How he saved his life is told below. 


fT happened just over two years ago, 
in December, 1904. I was only 
f twenty-one at the time, and a 


Police, stationed about a hundred 
miles north of the famous Victoria Falls. I 
have quite a lot of grey hairs and a few scars 
to remind me, if I need any reminder, of my 
tussle with a full-grown South African lion. 

We were sitting at mess one Friday evening 
when my chum FitzTaylor, known to everyone 
as “ Fitz,” proposed a week-end on the veldt to 
doa bit of shooting. I agreed to accompany 
him, and the next morning made what few 
arrangements were necessary. Noon of the 
same day saw “ Fitz” and myself, accompanied 
by a few boys, on trek for the Boma Flats, a 
place noted for several species of buck, and 
where we were almost bound to get some sport. 
We little expected, however, that one of us 
would never see the camp again. 

We were obliged to travel rather slowly, as all 

. our boys had heavy loads consisting of the 
necessary articles for our temporary camp, and 
the sun was just setting when we arrived at the 
place selected. Here the boys at once pro- 
ceeded to cut grass for 
our beds, and to col- 
lect wood for the fire. 
After dining in rather 
a rough - and - ready 
style on some tinned 
provisions from our 
larder, we smoked and 
yarned for an hour or 
so and then “turned 
in.” On such trips as 
these I never trouble 
to undress, a fact to 
which I undoubtedly 
owe my life. On this 
particular occasion I 
remember quite well 
laughing at my com- 
panion because he had 
brought his pyjamas 
with him, while I had 
only to take off my 
boots, loosen my belt, P 
and roll myself in " 
the blankets. Had I 


taken my belt off that night this story would, 
in all probability, never have been written. 

After turning in I lay for a time listening to 
the hyenas and jackals calling, but eventually I 
fell into a good sound sleep, to be awakened in 
the early hours of the morning by a terrific roar 
which seemed to come from some wild beast 
only a few yards from our beds. Startled, both 
of us sat up and listened. It must have been 
nearly five minutes before it was repeated—a 
roar which made the ground shake. ‘There was 
no mistaking it—a lion had scented us ! 

“Fitz” was the first to realize the situation. 
He shouted to the trembling boys to make up 
the fire, and had taken a few steps towards it 
himself when, without the slightest warning, I 
saw an enormous lion leap forward and strike 
him to the ground. Our boys, with unearthly 
yells of terror, made for the bush at on¢e, and I 
saw no more of them. 

All this happened .in the space of a few 
seconds, while I stood there spellbound with 
horror. A groan, however, brought me to my 
senses, and I dashed out of our shelter just in 
time to see the lion dragging a dark form into 
the bush. 


“STARTLED, BOTH OF US SAT UP AND LISTENED.” 
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I had no time 
to form a plan of 
action, so, pick- 
ing up a heavy 
piece of wood—it 
was too dark to 
use a rifle—I ran 
towards where the 
lion had disap- 
peared. Ina few 
seconds I was up 
to the evil-smell- 
ing brute, and, 
raising the log 
above my shoul- 
der, I aimed a 
blow at his head. 
It was a bad shot, 
for it caught 
bim on the- 
neck, where 
the mane, is 
thickest, and 
had practically 
no effect. 
Dropping poor 
“Fitz” with a 
snarl, the brute 
turned and 
faced me. Then, 
with a roar that 
would have 
curdled the blood 
of the bravest 
man alive, he 
sprang at me. I tried to get 
out of his way, but he was too 
quick for me. One of his 
massive forefeet struck my 
shoulder, bringing me heavily 
to the ground. As I lay there, 
with all the breath knocked out 
of me, the lion placed his paw 
on my chest and gave vent to 
two or three awful roars as 
though proclaiming his victory, 
or challenging anyone else who 
might be about. No one ap- 
pearing to accept the challenge, 
he took me by the shoulder 
and dragged me off into the 
bush. ‘Try, reader, to picture 
to yourself my position at that 
moment — in the jaws of a 
full-grown male lion, expecting 
every minute to be laid down 
and eaten! Suddenly, with a 
start, I remembered that I had 
my hunting-knife in my belt. 


i 
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It had only a 
small blade about 
six inches long, 
but they say a 
drowning man 
will catch at a 
straw, so I tried 
to draw it. To 
my dismay, how- 
ever, I found that 
I could only just 
touch the handle 

with the tips of 

my fingers. 

What could I 

do? Cold per- 

spiration was 

standing in 

beads on my 
forehead, for at 
any moment I 
knew that my cap- 
tor might release 
his hold and 
finish me off. I 
tried to work the 
belt round, but 
for some seconds 
it would not move; 
at last, however, I 
felt it give a little, 
and, gradually 
edging it round, 
I_was able to 
draw the knife 
from the sheath. 

As soon as the knife had left 
the sheath the lion dropped me 
and commenced sniffing the 
ground, walking a few yards 
away from me. Naturally, my 
first thought now was of escape. 
I started to raise myself on to 
my elbow, making, as I thought, 
no noise, but I must have 
caused a dry leaf to crackle, for 
ere I had got properly into a 
sitting position the lion swung 
round, knocked me down flat, 
and commenced sniffing about 
my face. His breath was vile. 
I endured agonies during that 
time, expecting every second 
that the brute would commence 
making a meal of me. In the 
course of a minute, however, 
he again fastened his fangs into 
my shoulder and started haul- 
ing-me farther into the bush. 

L501 
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Luckily I had enough presence of mind to 
hang on to my knife, but the difficulty was as 
to where I could inflict a wound which would 
prove fatal. It was useless for me to merely 
stab him, and thus increase his fury; he 
would then, I knew, make very short work 
of me. 

I tried to think of all the stories I had 
read of hunters in tight corners who had 
managed to escape, but all of them seemed to 
have had friends near 
with a rifle to make 
short work of the 
enemy. I could not 
remember one where 
the hunter had been 
placed in a similar 
position to myself.* 

I was by this time 
beginning to feel very 
weak and faint, as my 
shoulder and arms 
were bleeding pretty 
freely where the lion’s 
fangs had penetrated 
the flesh. The lion 
having caught me by 
the right shoulder, I 
was greatly handi- 
capped in having to 
use my left hand, my 
right being for the 
time out of action. 
It was very evident, 
however, that if I 
intended doing any- 
thing it must be done 
at once. So, muster- 
ing what little strength 
I had left, I struck 
him just behind the 
foreleg, where I sup- 
posed his heart would 


be. 

After striking the 
blow I felt that I had 
made a mistake— 
probably a fatal one. 
The lion dropped 
me with a snarl and 
I closed my _ eyes, 
for I fully expected to be finished there and 
then. What happened after that I do not 
know, for I lost consciousness—partly through 
loss of blood, but chiefly, I think, through sheer 
fright. 


* One of the few cases on record is that of Game-Ranger Wol- 
huter, told in our issue for August, 1904.—Ev. 
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I opened my eyes again just as day was 
breaking, and tried to collect my scattered 
wits. Then, to my surprise, 1 saw the lion 
lying about ten yards away, apparently dead. I 
tried to rise, but my head fell back and I 
fainted again. How long I lay there I cannot 
say, but it must have been nearly nine o’clock 
when I came to my senses for the second time. 
I got up, my shoulder causing me awful agony, 
and examined my enemy. To my delight he 

was cold and stiff; 
my knife had done 
the work intended 
and entered his heart. 
I then made tracks 
for our camp. It was 
only about three 
hundred yards from 
where I had killed 
the lion, I discovered, 
and yet I could have 
sworn ,I bad been 
dragged for at least a 
mile. At the camp I 
found the doctor and 
an orderly examining 
my poor comrade 
FitzTaylor, who 
had died during 
the night from 
his wounds and 
exposure. They 
were very much 
surprised to see 
me, as it ap- 
peared our boys 
had returned to 
town and re- 
ported that we 
had both been 
killed by lions. 
We might have 
been for all the 
help they gave 
us. The doctor 
washed my 
wounds and 
put my arm in 
a sling. My 
collar-bone was 
broken and my 
injuries gave me a good deal of pain, but in 
some six weeks I was about again as well 
as ever. I have since been on several shooting 
trips, but have not had the pleasure of making a 
lion’s acquaintance. After my first experience 
I am not at all anxious to doso. I cannot even 
look on a lion’s spoor without a shudder. 


THE LALLA KHAN HOAX. 


By Ropert GoLpEn. 


Being the ‘inside’ story of an American newspaper ‘fake, now told for the first time by one 


of the conspirators. 


Our readers will find the characteristic manner of its telling not the leart 


amusing part of the narrative. 


a T was more than half-way scandalous, 
the way the “fraternity” in News- 
] paper Row handed the dear, intelli- 
gent newspaper-reading public that 
Lalla Khan package. 

Being a mere “cub” reporter, just out of the 
University, and with exalted ideas of truth, 
honesty, and the mission of the Fourth Estate, 
it didn’t look right to me. 

Even to this day it affords me infinite satis- 
faction to recall that for weeks the memory of 
Lalla Khan weighed upon my tender sensibilities 
hke a heinous crime. 

Mark you, Tommy was my guide, philosopher, 
and friend—“ Toledo Tommy,” the newswriter 
bunch called him, to distinguish him from “Red 
Tommy,” “Tommy the Poet,” and “Tommy 
the Turk,” other well-known 

- gentlemen of the “ City 
Toom.” 

Tommy was my ideal. And, 
alas! the test being applied, 
my moral stamina collapsed 
when it came to choosing 
between his good will and the 
preservation of mighty truth; 
or, as Mr. Pulitzer used to put 
it on the cards posted in the 
City room of the IJVorid, 
“Accuracy, Accuracy, Accu- 
racy.” 

And so it happened that I 
reluctantly—mark you, reluc- 
tantly—became a conspirator 
in one of the most celebrated 
“fakes” ever perpetrated by 
the newspaper “push” in 
New York, which, deny it 
who may, ingeniously con- 
ceives and breezily dissemi- 
nates more audacious “ news 
stories” that are not true 
than any other bunch of news- 
writers in the world—always barring the brethren 
in Boston. 

Can you recall the story of Lalla Khan? 
Ten years ago it was a nine days’ wonder. 
Eminent physicians and surgeons, scientists and 
psychologists, the wiseacres of the institutions of 
learning, made much of the singular affair, 
gravely and ponderously discussing it in the 
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equally grave and ponderous journals of their 
respective professions. How Newspaper Row 
did revel in that hoax, the “inside” story of 
which is for the first time herein committed 
to type! 

But just another word about Tommy, in order 
that you may better understand what follows. 
Tommy was the friend to whom I owed my job. 
He had introduced me to the ogre at the desk, 
and I had been taken on as a “space and 
detail” man, for editors were wont to take the 
measure of their men a decade ago before giving 
them a place on the salary list as ‘‘ regulars.” 

About six o’clock one summer evening, trot- 
ting alongside the knowing Tommy, I entered 
the dark, stuffy little room set apart by the 
authorities of Bellevue Hospital for the con- 
venience of such gentlemen 
of the Press as might find it 
desirable to write their hos- 
pital “stories” before re- 
turning to their respective 
offices. 

Tommy was a tall, anemic, 
chisel-featured young man— 
very thin and very lithe of 
movement. He dressed in 
loud brown checks, and wore 
a red cravat, a red carnation, 
tan shoes, and a soft, mouse- 
coloured hat. 

Entering this cell-like 
chamber under the basement 
of the main building—a room 
with an uneven board floor, 
sweaty walls, oppressive atmo- 
sphere, and an aggravating 
dimness—a room furnished 
with a couple of schoolroom 
desks and a half-dozen plain 
chairs, we found therein one 
other young man clad in 
brown checks and wearing a 
ted carnation, a red cravat, and tan shoes. 

‘This individual—a short, swarthy fellow—was 
leaning back in a chair with his feet on one of 
the schoolroom desks—sleeping, soundly sleep- 
ing. His chin was upon his breast, almost 
hiding the red cravat from view. 

His hat had fallen to the floor, and the left 
arm of the sleeper/hung limply, across his chest. 
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Between the first and index fingers of the hand 
a cigarette projected its grey, burnt end heaven- 
ward. 

“Halloa, you!” cried Tommy, sharply, with 
rude disregard for the obvious weariness of the 
dormant person, y 
and accentuating 
his words by kick- 
ing the lowest 
rung of the chair. 
“Confound you; 
anything doing?” 

With a snort 
and a grunt the 
sleeper opened his 
dark eyes and 
lifted his chin 
until Tommy’s 
face came within 
range of his vision. 
Whether he intui- 
tively surmised 
the query, or 
whether, by some 
psychological pro- 
cess, the words 
had reached his 
understanding 
even as he slept, 
it was not neces- 
sary to repeat the 
question, for he 
replied, quietly 
but positively: 
“Not a blessed 
thing doing.” 

Then he let his 
chin fall forward 
again upon his 
chest and closed 
his eyes as if in- 
tending to resume 
his interrupted 
nap. 

“Now whatd’ye 
think of that?” 
quoth the hatchet- 
faced Tommy, in 
utter disgust, turning appealingly to me. “I'll 
swear there hasn’t been a story in this house 
of horrors for a month.” ; 

The erstwhile sleeper raised his eyelids at 
this remark and surveyed us narrowly. Then, 
as if he had reached a determination, he opened 
them slowly, removed his feet from the desk 
with great deliberation, and sat upright in his 
chair. He eyed us in silence for a full minute, 
and finally spoke in a business-like tone of 
voice, addressing himself to Tommy :— 


© SHALLOA, YoU! CRIED TOMMY, SHARPLY.” 


“Say, what are you-— Sun?” 

“Nix, ’'m Press. You're Herald—eh?” 

“Never again. Journal now. Say, listen. 
I have a story as big as a house—this house. 
It’s the biggest that ever came out of Bellevue.” 

He spoke in a 
quiet, forceful 
way, and his ear- 
nestness was im- 
pressive. 

“What's the 
story?” 

There was ap- 
parent _ indiffer- 
enceinthemanner 
of Tommy’s 
speaking when he 
asked the ques- 
tion, but the light 
in his eyes be- 
spoke his interest. 

“It’sa big one,” 
pursued the short, 
swarthy fellow, 
“but I need help. 
I could work it 
with the flimsy 
man, but the 
jackass hasn’t 
been here to-day.” 

“What’s the 
matter with me?” 
said Tommy, en- 
couragingly. 

“You'll do.” 

The short fel- 
low spoke rapidly 
now. 

“ There was an 
East Indian 
brought in here 
to-day, and ” 

“Cut it out,” 
Tommy _inter- 
tupted, with a de- 
risive laugh. “I 
know the case— 
that Calcutta 
nigger. Simple case of lunacy, and it wouldn’t 
go for a paragraph.” 

“Suffering Rebecca!” ejaculated the Journa: 
man. “Don’t you know a story? This is a 
case—a genuine case—of auto-hypnosis. There 
have been such in the East, my friend, but this 
is the only known instance in the Western 
world since the beginning of time.” 

“Did it happen?” 

“Tt’s going to.” 

Tommy leaned against the.desk-and grinned 
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comprehendingly. They eyed me covertly. I 
nodded. Words were unnecessary to completé 
the unholy compact. 

“It’s dead easy,” pursued the Journal man. 
“Parsee priest — fire- worshipper — self-hypno- 
tized—doctors can’t get him out of the hypnotic 
state. Why? Because he hypnotised himself! 
He’s under his own spell. Scientific possibility. 
Can't unhypnotize himself because he ain’t him- 
self. Deuce of a mix-up there generally. Is it 
good?” 

“Where, in the name of goodness, do you 
suppose that flimsy man is?” was ‘Tommy’s 
answer. : 

“Don’t know. Nobody ever knows anything 
about that Associated Press man, except that 
he’s never around when you need him in an 
emergency like this.” 

“ Let’s go get a drink and come back for the 
flimsy man,” Tommy suggested. 

We passed through the door into the arched 
way, and out of that into the court. We strolled 
leisurely down the walk to the gate, and stopped 
there a moment to request the guard to tell 
the “flimsy” man—the representative of the 
Associated Press—to wait a few minutes if he 
should arrive before we returned. 

Five minutes later we were strolling back 
toward the hospital entrance, mop- 
ping perspiration from our brows. 

At'the gate the guard said :— 
© He’s come. He's in 
registry room.” 

We hurried up the brick walk, 
turned into the arch- 
way, and entered the 
little gas-lighted apart- 
ment, where two men 
in their shirt-sleeves 
kept a record in great 
books and upon 
printed slips of the 
physical ills and hurts 
of such representa- 
tives of the human 
kind as fortune flings 
into the institution. 

The “A.P.”) man 
was there, standing at 
the window in the 
wire netting above the 
counter, patiently 
waiting until such 
time as notice should 
be attracted to him. 

“Flimsy!” the 
Journal man called 
out ; “come in here a 


moment, will you?” 
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The “ flimsy ” man turned from the window. 
“What have you got ?” he asked. 

“Come in here and we'll tell you,” said 
Tommy. 

The “A.P.” man strode across the archway, 
came into the Press-room, and seated himself 
on one of the plain desks. 

“Now listen,” began Tommy. “They brought 
aman in here to-day named Lalla Khan. He 
is a Parsee priest. He has hypnotized himself. 
Somebody found him in his rooms making all 
sorts of a weird kick-up. He was swinging a 
smoking censer before a mirror, and bowing 
and scraping in front of a brazier of fire. Do 
you get it? He was dressed in gorgeous 
Oriental robes. His senses had left him. He 
is the only case of auto-hypnosis this hemisphere 
has ever known. Send that’ story in now, and 
we will all make a killing.” 

“Are the doctors standing for it?” queried 
the “flimsy ” man, with a show of caution. 

“Leave the doctors to us. Let’s get a gin 
tickey. I know where they build good ones,” 
was ‘l‘ommy’s response. 

Again we visited the saloon and tried more 
cooling drinks, served by a waiter with red 
side-whiskers and a white apron. Then the 
“flimsy” man set out for his office and we 
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sauntered back to the hospital. Twenty 
minutes later the registry man called 
the Journal reporter, saying that his 
office desired to speak with him over 
the ’phone. , 

The short, swarthy fellow with the red 
carnation winked at us as he crossed 
over into the registry office. There was 
a gleam of triumph in his eye. 


“Halloa! Yes, I’m working on it,” 
we heard him say. ‘Too bad the A.P. 
got it. I thought it was exclusive. No, 


you never can tell. 
right. 


It’s a big one all 
I think I can get about all there 
is in it. Yes, I’ve talked with the 
doctors. I'll be in with the whole 
business directly.” 

A few minutes later the registry man 
called Tommy to the ’phone ; Ais office 
people wanted to inquire concerning 
the Lalla Khan story, which had just 
reached them through the Associated 
Press. He responded. Pretty much the 
same sort of conversation the Journal 
man had enjoyed fell to him. 

While he was yet talking a Zribune 
man came hurrying into the building, 
and following the Z7ribune man came 
a IVorld man; then other newspaper 
reporters trailed in. 

“Who has that Parsee priest story ?” 
the Zribune man asked, excitedly. 

“Tes all here,” said Tommy. “ We'll 
tell it to you.” And he did. Then the 
Journal man gave them all the tip. 

The following morning the weird story of 
Lalla Khan, the Parsee priest and _fire- 
worshipper, made its appearance in all parts of 
the country. It even crossed the ocean to 
Europe. 

While it differed in detail, the facts were sub- 
stantially the same in every paper’s account. 
‘The world of science and medicine and the laity 
read it and became absorbed. 

The terrible plight of the self-hypnotized 
priest made a wonderful tale, and one that not 
only possessed the charm of novelty, but was 
made further attractive by being set within a 
frame of Oriental mystery. Americans had 
read of such things occurring in far-off India, 
but here was the most marvellous case of all 
happening right under their noses in the 
practical, prosy United States. 

The doctors at the hospital were aggrieved, 
but they made no public outcry. To have 
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denied the story would have been to put them- 
selves at mortal enmity with the reporters and 
their omnipotent power to make or to mar. In 
any case a denial would not have been believed ; 
that all the papers had printed practically 
the same story was evidence enough for the 
public that the thing was true. 

The public, moreover, would have taken a 
contradiction as an exhibition of professional 
dislike on the part of the doctors to having con- 
fidences violated. 

And so the story of Lalla Khan was read 
voraciously, and was carried farther day after 
day until its possibilities were exhausted and all 
interest in it spent. 

Then some other genius of the newspaper 
tribe produced a new sensation —equally start- 
ling and equally true—and Lalla Khan passed 
for ever out of the distinguished consideration 
of Newspaper Row. 


From India to England Overland. - 


By E. Crawsyay WILLIAMS. 


Bombay, Muskat, the Persian Gulf, through Persia, over the Caspian, Moscow, Berlin, Paris, and 

London. Such was the author's itinerary on his long. and out-of-the-ordinary journey. He met 

with some interesting experiences and saw many strange and quaint things, all of which will be 
found described and pictured below. 


i Wag PEW more marches and we came 
w yy to the Aofads, those great rock walls 
fd keane) Which frown down on the tropic 
EQ\V2.M@) strip of sand fringing the southern 
~_ border of Persia. ‘The first sample 
of these was a comparatively innocent-looking 
slope of about thirty degrees, where my pony 
only fell down once ; but after that we plunged 
into the depths of the great ranges until at list 
we were climbing what had the appearance of 
no more than a rude watercourse, up which the 
wretched mules, with their heavy packs, had a 
terrible task to struggle. Often they fell down, 
and then, as they lay inertly beneath their 
burden, the muleteer would resort to brutal 
methods to urge them up again. I protested, 
but it only made the men think me mad and 
served the poor mules nothing. 

After each 4ofa/—there are four of these 
pernicious ob- 


the middle of the third century a.p. brough! 
captive to Persia a Roman emperor. 

Strange scenes has this city of Shapur seen, 
and strange deeds are commemorated in the 
pictures cut out of the living rock. The hapless 
Roman emperor, it is said, was made to bend 
down in order that his back might be used as a 
step for his Persian captor to mount his horse. 
When he was dead, so they say, his skin was 
stuffed and hung up, that all might see to 
what indignity the majesty of Rome had been 
brought. On the walls of the gorge where lies 
the city of Shapur are the carvings— great monu- 
ments of great deeds — which commemorate 
the humiliation of Rome. ‘Here, as long as 
the rock lasts, rides  Shapur, trampling 
on the prostrate bodies of his foes; there 
kneels the proud Roman, a suppliant to a 
Persian conqueror. 


stacles—comes a 
barrenplain,seem- 
ing likesome giant 
step on the road 
tothe North ; and 
on one of these 
is situated the 
ancient city built 
by the great Sas- 
sanian monarch, 
Shapur, and called 
after him, Shapur 
was the great city- 
builder of the 
past. His works 
lie in ruins 
throughout the 
land, and his 
deeds are com- 
memorated by 
huge rock - carv- 
ings both in his 
name city and 
elsewhere. He it 
was who over- 
came the armies 
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way up the great 
cliffs, when, just 
as we were Cross- 
ing a difficult 
moraine, there 
came a thunder- 
ing from above, 
and between us 
there plunged a 
huge stone which 
dashed on head- 
long down the 
hill. Just as I 
looked up another 
hurtled down, to 
be shattered on 
the rocks behind 
us. We did not 
wait to consider 
further what 
might be the cause 
of this phenome- 
non, but hastily 
scrambled to a 
place of safety 
under another 


THE OVERTHROWN STATUR OF SHAPUR, THE GREAT KING-GOD—THE PERSIANS BFLIEVE THE CAVE WHERE IT 
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A little farther up the valley is a cave wherein 
stood the great statue of Shapur, the sacred 
object of worship to his people and’ their 
children. It stands no longer; overthrown, it 
lies with its head buried in the dust, its arms 
broken, its features mutilated ; no longer the 
proud, people-worshipped god—only an abject, 
shapeless mass of stone. But to this day the 
people will not enter that cave. High up among 
the mountains, only to be gained after an 
arduous climb, it is not only difficult of access 
to the foreigner, but a place of terror to the 
superstitious native. I climbed up with a 
Persian guide to where, in the entrance, framed 
by the black obscurity beyond, lay the great 
image of the king-god. But when I wished 
to penetrate into that gloomy vault I found 
them unwilling to follow. ‘There were ghosts, 
they said, and there were panthers. Although 
the latter were a good deal more tangible 
dangers than the former, I decided to pro- 
ceed, and, after they refused to go any farther 
with me, went on alone. By the light of a 
candle I thoroughly explored the whole place. 
I can assure succeeding travellers that it is not 
a home of ghosts, and that, at all events on the 
occasion of my visit, there were no panthers. 

It was on the way to this cave that an un- 
comfortable incident befell me. With Saif, my 
interpreter, 1 was climbing laboriously along, half- 
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part of the cliff. As 
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rock came roaring 
down, till the valley echced with the sounds. 
Once we were in safety, or comparative safety, I 
tried to ascertain what it all meant. Nothing 
could be seen, and Saif, very much out of 
breath, gasped: “This is some terrible cata- 
clysm of Nature.” I was more suspicious, how- 
ever, and fired a shot at the top of the precipice 
from which the avalanche of boulders had come. 
My suspicions, I imagine, were correct, for after 
this little warning no further “cataclysms of 
Nature” occurred. 

As a matter of fact, the Persian, although he 
dislikes the white man, is usually friendly enough, 
and either from respect, or more probably from 
fear, does not often attack him openly. On 
occasions such as the one I have just men- 
tioned, when unobserved and from a_ safe 
position he can take the offensive against the 
intruder, he may do so. But, apart from this 
little incident and one occasion on which I had 
to use my fists, the only annoyance I experienced 
was a little harmless sniping of my tent at night. 
A certain amount depends on the traveller being 
well armed. The Persian rifles cannot compete 
with modern arms, and the sight of a good 
weapon goes a long way towards inspiring respect. 

I left Shapur at the height of a tempest, 
during which my tent-pole broke and I was 
reduced to the uncomfortable necessity of stand- 
ing in the bitter cold—we were now at a con- 
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siderable elevation—exposed to the wind and the 
sleet, holding together the broken pole, while 
my goods were hastily extracted and hurriedly 
packed. 

On the way to Shiraz there is some magnifi- 
cent shooting, and days of tramping with a gun 
over frozen lakes and through great wastes of 
reeds, among which the soft snow nestled, while 
over and around the desolate marshes there flew 
snipe and duck, will always live in my memory. 

Shiraz itself is the most beautiful Persian city 
I saw. City of roses, city of poets, city of sun 
shine, it has always been famed for its loveliness. 
Under the brown hills and amid the gardens of 
roses and oranges there lived the poets Saadi 
and Hafiz and many another sweet Persian 
singer. Thence has come any inspiration which 
has ever animated the nationality of Persia; nor 
does this seem strange to one who has known 
days spent in the brown-walled, cypress-studded 
gardens and nights wrapped in soft stillness and 
bewitched by the power of the mystic Persian 
moon, 

Shiraz is a delight not only to the poet and 
the artist —the sportsman, too, will find his 
pleasures there. Some of the best snipe-shoot- 
ing I ever had was in the marshes of the broad 
valley that runs past Shiraz down to the great salt 
lake beyond. There are snipe, duck, and geese, 
and also, as I found out rather unpleasantly, 
other things. I shall never forget the little 
incident which called my attention to this fact. 
It was on a splendid, sunshiny autumn day, the 
air had an invigorating keenness, and the whole 
world looked clean and sparkling in the morning 
sun. . 

When, after a ride of a few miles ona pony, 
I and my companion reached our destination, 
and the broad swamp lay before us, an alluring 
expanse of glittering water and green sedyy 
reeds, there seemed scarcely anything more in 
life to wish for. We were soon at work and set 
off in opposite directions, so that we should not 
interfere with each other. I took the lower and 
deeper marshes, where duck, geese, and snipe 
might be expected, and at first I had full reason 
to be satisfied with my sport. It was the snipe 
which were engaging my attention, and my gun 
was loaded with No. 8 shot. I dropped a bird, 
which sank struggling into a bed of reeds 
behind me, and then, seeing another zigzagging 
out of shot and settling in a little patch some- 
where ahead, I left my Persian servant to retrieve 
my spoil and pushed forward into a_ long, 
shallow nullah about thirty yards wide and thick 
with reeds. Cautiously I crept up towards the 
little green island of marshy turf where I had 
seen the snipe settle. 

“A few more steps,” I was saying to myself, 
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“and he ought to——” when suddemy tnere 
came a prodigious snorting and grunting, and 
with a tremendous splash there hurtled out of 
the reed-bed, five yards in front, not my snipe, 
but a black mass, which conveyed only a hurried 
impression of little twinkling eyes, a broad snout, 
and black bristles--a wild boar! He came 
straight for me, and my heart gave a sudden 
bound. Curious ideas flashed through my brain 
in an infinitesimal space of time. “ Firing 
provokes boars,” I thought ; “I have only snipe 
shot, but he is coming at me, anyhow.” Snatch- 
ing my gun to my shoulder, I emptied both 
barrels straight into his face one after the other, 
and then hit out blindly at him with the barrels 
of my gun. , 

It was all over before I had really compre- 
hended anything, and I found myself lying on 
my back in the marshes with a vision of the 
beast flashing by, strange sounds in my ears, 
and a thankful realization that he had not 
wounded me with his tusks. My first 
thought was of my assailant. “Zufang ! tufang!” 
(“My rifle ! my rifle!”) I shouted to the Persian, 
who came rushing up and thrust it into 
my hands—not very steady at this juncture, I 
fear. ‘The low bank of the nullah prevented 
my kneeling to get a shot; so, standing 
up, I sent a Mauser bullet whizzing after the 
boar, by now a couple of hundred yards away. 
Whiff—a little puff of dust rose just beyond him. 
I hastily ejected the cartridge and sent another 
shot, to raise another little puff of dust just to 
his right. A third, and there was no dust— 
only a dull thud, and he staggered a little. 
Then he recovered and blundered on out of 
range towards the marshes to the east. After 
him we went, tracking his course by scattered 
patches of blood on the brown sand, till, alas ! 
they led straight into the dense depths of a 
great field of high reeds. ‘Io pursue a wounded 
boar into his lair in such a spot would have been 
not only stupid, but very probably futile, so we 
abandoned the chase, and I at last paused to 
scrape off the mud with which I was plentifully 
covered. 

Whether my rather inadequate snipe-shot at 
clos¢ quarters had turned the boar sufficiently 
from his course to prevent him from hurting 
me, or whether he was as much startled as I 
was, and only knocked me over in his attempt 
to get away, I do not know ; but next time I go 
shooting a boar it will not be with No. 8 shot, if 
T can help it. 

‘There are two very interesting wells at Shiraz: 
one at the tomb of Saadi, who disputes with 
Hafiz the honour of being the greatest Persian 
poet; the other, a curious, ill-omened chasm in 
the side of the mountain, which I have christened 
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crest, I came upon a 
gaping oblong chasm 
in the hill-side. Grim 
it looked, and grim 
was its history. No 
one has been able to 
fathom its depths. 
From earliest times 
the traveller has tried, 
but in spite of all his 
efforts its depth is still 
a mystery. Cornelius 
le Bruyn, indeed, in 
1704, with admirable 
nicety, fixed its depth 
at four hundred and 
twenty feet eleven 
inches; but his minute 
accuracy is disputed 
by everyone else who 
has made any attempt 
at measurement. Dr. 
Wills, much more re- 
cently, was unable to 
find the bottom at six 
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“The Well of Wicked Women.”  Saadi’s well 
is close by his tomb, set among the brown 
mountains north of Shiraz. A little flight of 
steps and a subterranean passage lead to a tiny 
rock-chamber, roofed by the skies and floored 
by a crystal pool 
of water. Num- 
berless little fish, 
sacred to Suadi, 
dart to and fro, 
while usually 
there may be seen, 
from the tiny gal- 
lery which runs 
above the water, 
a group of Persian 
girls filling water- 
skins. No prettier 
sight could be 
imagined, nor 
one more fitting 
to keep green the 
memory of the 
poet. 

The other well 
is very different. I 
remember climb. 
ing high up the 
mountain that 
overhangs Saadi's 
tomb, unt!] sud- 


hundred yards. Such 
is the well, and its 
uses have been as dreadful as its depth is 
mysterious ; for down this unfathomable chasm, 
until quite recently, used to be thrown the 
faithless wives of Shiraz. Thinking of those who 
had explored its depths, I leaned over and cast 


ee 


denly, Over a fyoma} 


THE GATE OF ALLAH AKBAR, BY WHICH THE AUTHORDLEFT SHIRAZ 
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stones into the black void. I counted the rever- 
berations gradually die away for over thirty 
seconds, but at the end there was no splash or 
heavy echo to announce their coming to rest. 
There was something eerie about the whole 
place, and I turned away with a shudder at the 
thought of what my missiles had reached at the 
end of their journey. 

From Shiraz the way leads north to Ispahan, 
and the route through the mountains is guarded 
by the Tang-i-Allah Akbar—“ The Pass of God- 
is-great.” To the traveller from Ispahan his first 
sight of the beautiful plain of Shiraz is framed 
by the great gateway which bars the mouth of 
this pass. So overwhelmed with joy and astonish 
ment is the weary wayfarer supposed to be at so 
pleasant a sight that the exclamation “God is 
great!” rises involuntarily to his lips—hence the 
name the place goes by. To me, of course, this 
supreme moment was denied, for I was journey- 
ing in the opposite direction ; but as I looked 
back from the pass and got a last glimpse of 


the Persian partiality for other people’s property 
the tradition seems to have its obvious uses. 
March after march I plodded on through 
rocky defiles and barren plains on my Persian 
pony, until at last one day, on the dim line of 
hills that fringed the horizon, I faintly saw little 
threads of white standing out against the brown 
background. ‘Then I knew that I was riding 
where the great Alexander had ridden, and that 
before me there lay the ruins of the city that he 
sacked. It was Persepolis, once so great and 
proud, whose desolate ruins lay before me, and 
I rode across the plain to the fallen palaces, 
which every moment grew clearer before my 
eyes, with a strange feeling of excited reverence. 
The next few days were spent in roaming 
among the ruins of the city of kings and in 
paying a visit to what, perhaps more than all, 
impresses one with a sense of their power and 
magnificence — their tombs. Over against 
Persepolis, set in the long line of cliffs, there 
stand out, first as dim, shadowy crosses in the 
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the city of nightingales and rose-gardens, set in 
its appropriate frame, I thought the exclamation 
no unworthy one. Over the great gates is a 
little chamber in which reposes a huge copy of 
that sacred book, the Koran—so large that it 
needs a man’s whole strength to move it— 
about which there is a tradition that each one of 
its leaves, if removed, would weigh as much as 
the whole volume. When one has appreciated 


THE ROCK-HEWN TOMH OF XERXES, SET IN A TOWESING CLIFF. 
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rock, then, on nearer approach, as mighty 
monuments carved from the living stone, the 
great sepulchres where were put to rest the 
bodies of Xerxes, Darius, and their successors. 

By good fortune, on the day that I rode up 
thither, there was also riding that way Nasr- 
ulla-Khan, the chief of the little village of 
Hajjiabad. I was standing at the base of the 
towering cil gaging yin $fpazement at the 
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wonders about me. All along the base of the 
cliff there stretched before me a series of huge 
rock pictures, worn indeed by time and the 
elements, but still stupendous monuments of 
the past. Above these at regular intervals rose 
the four sepulchres, standing out sharp and 
clear-cut from the naked rock. In the centre 
of each, on a level with the little ledge which 
formed the transverse line of the cross, there 


gaped a small black opening that led, I knew, . 


.to a great gallery hewn out of the living rock, 
and the vaults wherein had lain the bodies of 
the kings. 
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centre ledge and explore the tomb. He was 
very urgent, and, reflecting that they certainly 
were more used to scrambling up rocks than I 
was, I consented. 

Next day, therefore, we all returned, and after 
another climb to the base of the cross a couple 
of the lithe natives swarmed up to the centre 
ledge and let down a rope. First they hauled 
up Nasr-ulla-Khan, then came my turn. I tied 
the rope round my chest and, kicking with 
my legs against the wall to avoid being swung 
against it, I rose quickly till the jamming of my 

fingers between 


I determined I 
would somehow 
get up to one of 
these small open- 
ings, but it looked 
no easy task. The 
base of the cross 
was over thirty 
feet above my 
head, and even 
when that was 
attained it was 
another thirty 
feet to the broad 
central ledge. To 
climb up without 
assistance 
seemed a difficult 
business, but I 
attempted it, and 
by dint of much 
scrambling at last 
attained the 
lowest ledge. 
Standing here, I 
looked round in 
despair. The 
clean-cut walls of 
rock rose sheer 
before me, pre- 
senting no foot- 
hold. The only 
possibility 


the rope and the 
rock announced 
that I was nearly 
at the top. At 
this point, not 
unnaturally, I 
had some desire 
to let go; but 
reflecting on the 
fate of the father 
and mother of 
Darius, who at 
this very point 
were unfortu- 
nately dropped 
by the forty 
priests detailed 
to pull them up, 
and whose death 
resulted in the 
subsequent exe- 
cution of the 
wretched but in- 
competent 
clerics, I resisted 
the desire, and 
somehow scram- 
bled up to the 
ledge. We were 
on a narrow little 
place, just afford- 
ing standing 
room, in the 


seemed to lie in From a) 
climbing up the 

natural rock, altogether outside the limb of the 
cross. 

I did not like the idea much, but just as I 
was commencing an attempt up came my friend 
Nasr-ulla-Khan. He at once tried to dissuade 
me, saying that if I were killed he would be held 
responsible, as the chief of the district, and he 
did not want any Europeans dying on his hands. 
He promised that next day he would come back 
with ropes, and after one of his own men had 
scrambled up we should all be pulled up to the 
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centre of which 
was the door. 
Scrambling along past the great pillars I pushed 
through the doorway, and was in the tomb of 
the great king. A long, dark passage lay to the 
right and left. There was a stifling smell of 
bats and birds and a dim vision of chapel-like 
vaults. 

In these vaults there were, carved out of the 
rock, great coffin-shaped recesses, and in these 
it was that the bodies had been placed. The 
king was buried with his near relatives, and so 
it was that there were inyeach|tomb several of 
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these little houses of the dead. They once had 
huge stone lids, some of which are still there. 
But, of course, all the tombs have been broken 
open, and now there is nothing in them but the 
accumulated filth of many centuries. 

It was a gruesome, gloomy place, fit lodging 
for ghouls and bats, which sent a shuddering 
thrill down one’s back and made death seem a 
dank and horrid thing. Out we went into the 
fresh air again with something of relief, and I 
was soon back at the bottom of the cliffs, glad 
to have been and glad to get away. 

After a few days spent in examining the noble 
tuins of the city of Persepolis, I pushed on up- 
country towards Ispahan. Relics of the past 
confront the traveller at every step on this 
journey ; ancient palaces, rude tombs, pieces of 
old architecture, continue to nieet his gaze. 

A march or two farther north, and the way 
brought me to another and still more venerable 
city of the past, Pasargada. Cyrus's city this ; 
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altar, led up to by huge steps. This is the 
tomb of the great monarch, but his countrymen 
do not know it. What is history to them? 
They neither know nor care about it, and their 
interest centres not in the records of the past 
but in the superstitions of the present. Takht-i- 
Mader-i-Suleiman—“ The Tomb of the Mother 
of Solomon ”—is the name that the grave of 
Cyrus goes by in his own country, and the 
supposed presiding deity is credited with super- 
natural power. 

To the tomb come all Persian maids and 
matrons who are unhappy in love or who 
desire continuance of happiness therein. At 
the far end of the sepulchre, where once the 
body of Cyrus lay, there hangs a little cord on 
which these superstitious and love-sick ladies 
hang the trinkets which they are ready to give 
that they may gain their ends. Judged by the 
quality of the gifts, either those ends or the faith 
of the votaries are not worth very much. Rags, 


OFFERINGS HUNG IN THR TOMB OF CYRUS BY LOVE-SICK WOMEN IN THR HOPE THAT THEREBY THEY WIL. 
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but, alas! his glory is departed, not only from 
the face of Nature, but from the minds of men. 
His memory is forgotten, his works perished 
and unremembered, his very grave unhonoured, 
and his name unknown. For there stands, 
desolate and solitary, a curious little cabin made 
of massive stone, set at the summit of a mighty 
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tin ornaments, small pots and pans, and other 
trifles of no value seem to be the most popular 
tributes, and I went away feeling a little sad to 
think that the resting-place of one of the greatest 
characters in the world should, deprived of its 
right bonour, have come to be the shrine for 
such shabby offerings. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Raiding on the Cumberland. 


By Davip A. GaTEs, OF THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE. 


The author is a high official of the U.S. Revenue Service, his “ division” embracing no fewer than 


five States. 


In this exciting narrative he tells of an eventful raid on “moonshine” stills in the 


wilds of Kentucky, and the thrilling battle which followed. 


Seg) AP’N,” said a local posseman to 
the revenue agent in charge of a 
“moonshine,” or illicit  whisky- 
still, raiding-party at Whitesburg, 
Kentucky, one night during the 
latter part of November, 1895, “how’d. yer like 
to make a raid on Poor Fork?” 

The agent had but recently come to Kentucky, 
and this was his first raid in the extreme eastern 
section of the State. He had been instructed by 
the Department at Washington to take personal 
charge of the work of suppressing illicit distilling 
in the mountains of Eastern Kentucky, infor- 
mation having been received at Washington to 
the effect that “ moonshine” stills were to be 
found all over that region. 

“Where is Poor Fork ?” the agent asked his 
assistant, who was a famous mountain detective 
named John W. Wright. 

“Poor Fork, sir, is in this county, erbout 
twelve miles east o’ here beyand Pine Mountin. 
There hain’t been a ‘revenuer’ on Poor Fork 
for five year, and they tell me thet every Mull 
and Bowles from Flat Gap to the Harlan Line 
has a still.” 

This was distinctly interesting information to 
a revenue raider, and accordingly the agent and 
his deputies at once began to collect all the data 
they could about Poor Fork. It was decided, 
however, that a raid into the head-quarters of 
the Mull and Bowles families was not advisable 
just then, as the “revenuers ” had already been 
in the adjacent county of Letcher for three 
days ; they had destroyed a number of stills on 
Elk Horn Creek and the head of the Kentucky 
River, and the information that they were in the 
section had doubtless reached the Cumberland. 
It was, therefore, decided to arrange for a raid 
later on, and a native was engaged who was 
willing to go over to Poor Fork and locate the 
stills. 

These informers, by the way, are easily found. 
Sometimes they are Government distillers or 
whisky-sellers who are anxious to get rid of 
“moonshine” competition. Sometimes it is a 
preacher or school teacher, who wants to improve 
the morals of the community ; or a mother or 
wife, whose son or husband has been debauched 
by “moonshine ” whisky. Usually, however. it is 


someone who wants the coin of the realm which 
“Uncle Sam” pays to the informer. 

In this particular instance it was not a 
preacher, for at that time there was not a 
minister of the Gospel in all Letcher; so the 
informer who was to do the work for us on Poor 
Fork must. have been one of the other class. 
Whatever promises were made him, however, 
seemed to have been sufficient, for on Decem- 
ber 16th a Western Union Telegraph messenger 
bore to the Custom-house at Louisville a mes- 
sage reading as follows :— 

“ Six stills located on Poor Fork. Come to 
Whitesburg at eleven o’clock Wednesday night.” 
The agent re-read the piece of yellow paper. 

“Harris has done his work well,” was his 
mental comment. “It is up to me to do my 
part now.” 

Looking out from his warm, comfortable 
office on the fourth floor of the Custom-house, 
he could see the housetops in every part of the 
city being rapidly enveloped: in a glistening 
white blanket. A snowstorm was raging, ind a 
spell of rough weather at hand. “Raiding on 
the Cumberland sounds all right,” the agent 
mused ; “how it will fee/, such weather as this, 
d shall be better able to tell a week from now.” 

When the Lexington and Eastern train pulled 
out from Lexington the next Monday afternoon 
six revenue officers were aboard—the agent and 
five deputy-collectors. The party was on its 
way to Jackson, Breathitt County, the point of 
rendezvous. At Jackson they were joined by 
two deputy U.S. marshals and three possemen, 
and, with a party numbering eleven men all 
told, the agent set out on horseback from 
Jackson on Tuesday morning for the Cumber- 
land Mountains. Tuesday night was spent at 
Hindman, Knott County, where the party re- 
mained until midday on Wednesday. Wednesday 
night the party ate supper at the mountain home 
of “Black Shade” Combs on Rock House 
Creek, twelve miles from Whitesburg. Combs 
was the sheriff of Letcher County and a typical 
mountain politician. He wanted the revenue 
men to understand that he was a friend to law 
and order; at the same time he did not dare to 
offend his “‘ moonshine” constituency by showing 


too many favours to the hated ‘jrevenuers.” 
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Promptly at the appointed hour — eleven 
o’clock on Wednesday night—the shadowy forms 
of eleven mounted men might have been seen 
filing slowly into Whitesburg. The mountain 
people, when something is not on hand to keep 
them astir, retire early to bed, and the little 
village was fast asleep when the strangers stole 
silently through the main street. Suddenly a low 
whistle issued from a single-story shanty to their 
left, and the party halted. A whispered con- 
versation between the agent, the native deputy- 
marshals, and the whistler followed. In a few 
minutes the march was resumed, but there 
were twelve’ in the party now. No one 
asked any questions ; everyone knew who the 
recruit was. 

A rift in the clouds let the moon's rays 
through for the moment, and a scene fit for an 
artist’s brush was presented. Close at hand the 


“& RIFT IN THE CLOUDS LET THE MOON'S KAYS THKOUGH FOK THE MOMENT. 


Kentucky River was visible, its course marked 
by a thin strip of fog as it came from the 
mountains some twelve miles beyond. The 
junction of Boon’s Fork and Bottom Fork, six 
miles up the mountain, was plainly marked, and 
two diverging strips of fog could be traced 
beyond until they were lost in the clouds 
high up in the Cumberlands. On the other 
side of the Kentucky, between it and Poor 
Fork, the dark shadows of Pine Mountain 
toomed up. 

The rift in the clouds closed, and the shadowy 
riders moved on. Not a sound but the hoof- 
beats of the horses on the frozen ground was 
heard as the raiders picked their way carefully 
down to the river ford. ‘The river crossed, the 
new recruit led the way to Pine Mountain, on 
the other side of which lay Poor Fork. 

The top of Pine Mountain was reached about 
three o’clock in the morning. 
Here a consultation was held, 
and it was decided to wait 
until daybreak before begin- 
ning operations. A point was 
reached whence a splendid 
view of Poor Fork for miles 
could be had, and the raiders, 
with their bridle-reins thrown 
over their arms, stretched 
themseJves out on the ground 
and waited for the day. It 
was a bitterly cold night, but 
they were well clad and 
managed to keep themselves 
fairly comfortable. — Harris 
pointed out the various land- 
marks in the valley below, 
and the locations of the stills 
that he had “spotted” were 
noted. 

“Jest below us, not much 
more’n a quarter mile on an 
air line, is the first one,” he 
said. “It’s Mat Brown’s. He 
has jest got back from Mis- 
soury. Him and Jim Striplin’ 
works together. Sce that pine 
tree yander to the east? It’s 
right thar. John Shepherd's 
is a leetle further up, jest 
around thet p’int yander to 
the left, and Joe Mull’s is 
beyand John’s. Bob Ray’s, 
Joe Bowles’s, and Red Jim 
Mull’s are betwixt Black Jim 
Mull’s store and the head of 
the Fork.” 

Some of the raiders dozed 
for( ay fewominutes, but it 
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was too cold to sleep. Finally, a grey streak 
appeared in the East, and it was decided 
to begin work. Leaving the road, the party 
followed a steep path, and, as Harris suggested, 
literally dropped down on the Poor Fork of the 
Cumberland just below Mat Brown's house. 
Fording Poor Fork, they galloped through an 
open field to Brown’s cabin. 
left there to proiect the horses and detain the 
women and children so as to keep them from 
taking word up to the Fork. Then out through 


THIS PICTURF GIVES AN 1DRA OF THE COUNTRY IN WHICH THE RAIDERS OFEKATED. 
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the field and over a ridge the revenue men went ; 
the trail was fresh and the signs good. A dash 
of two hundred yards brought them to the still, 
where smoke was just beginning to issue from 
the cracks in the roof, while noises came from 
the inside of the house. Quickly surrounding 
the place the raiders closed in. 

“Hands up!” shouted Deputy-Collector 
John Burton as he spreng through the doorway. 
He was answered by the crack of a Winchester, 
but fortunately Mat Brown’s aim was a little too 
hasty—the only damage done was a hole through 
Burton’s hat. Using his gun as a club, Deputy- 
Collector Clarence Fleming bore down on Mat, 
and next instant the big outlaw was stretched on 
the mud floor, being disarmed and handcuffed 
before he could recover himself. The only 
other occupant of the house, Jim Stripling, went 
down before the superior strength of Special 


Two men were- 
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Officer Bill Gamble, who grappled with him as he 
was dodging behind a “ fermenter ” and reaching 
for his gun. Brown and Stripling were hand- 
cuffed together, an inventory was quickly taken 
of the plant, and the liquor was turned out of 
the fermenters. The still and worm were 
chopped up with a raider’s “devil,” and to 
make the destruction complete everything was 
piled up in the middle of the little cabin and 
the wreck set on fire. The law says that a 
“moonshine” still must be destroyed to such 
an extent that it can- 
~ not be used for dis- 
tilling purposes again, 
and this was the best 
way of accomplishing 
that end. 

Back down the path 
the party marched in. 
single file. In the 
meantime Deputy- 
Collector Colyar, who 
had been left to guard 
the house and road, 
had been having 
trouble with Mrs. 
Brown. The lady had 
not hesitated to tell 
Colyar what she 
thought of revenue 
officers generally, and 
of him in particular. 

“Yer aira low-down 
lot, the hull of yer,” 
she said, by way of an 
introduction. “The 
last mother’s son 0’ 
yer ought ter be burnt. 
Cain’t let an honest 
man make an honest 
living for hisself and family. If my man hed 
know’d yer war comin’ yer would ’a’ heerd music 
on the Cumberlin this mornin’.” 

Just at this moment the party from the still 
appeared coming down through the field with 
Mat a prisoner. 

“T_ know yer, Bill Caudle,” she screamed, 
turning upon Deputy-Collector Caudle. “1 
know’d yer when yer war a shirt-tail boy lopin’ 
up en down Stinkin’ Creek yander in Knox 
County. I know’d yer daddy afore yer. I 
know’d him when he war a ‘kernel,’ as he called 
hisself durin’ the war, and called stealin’ us 
mountin folks’ corn ‘foragin’.’ Yer feel awful 
big with thet gun strapped ter yer, but yer know 
thet my man ain’t done no wors’n yer and yer 
daddy afore yer has done, yer preacher-lookin’ 
houn’!” 

While this, tongue-lashing was being adminis- 
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tered by Mrs. Brown, the party was mounting 
and arranging for a dash on to John Shepherd’s 
still. The two prisoners were turned over to 
Deputy-Collector Fleming and a posseman, who 
were instructed to bring up the rear and guard 
the road when the main party left it to go to 
Shepherd’s. When all was ready the little troop 
swung back into the road and started up the 
Cumberland at racing pace. 

From Brown’s house it was not more than a 
mile as ‘the crow flies to Shepherd’s still, but 
around the point which Harris had pointed out 
the night before it was nearly twice that distance. 
The capture of Brown's still had enthused the 
raiders and they were eager for more excitement. 
As they galloped by the houses the occupants 
sprang from their breakfast-tables, ran to 
the door, and craned their necks to watch 
them. The horse- 
men were not out 
of ‘sight around 
the bend of the 
road _ before child- 
ren could be seen 
flitting through 
the woods to warn 
Shepherd, whohad 
gone early to the 
still, that the 
“revenuers were 
in.” 

Around the 
point the revenue 
men dashed. at full 
speed. A few 
minutes before 
they had seen a 
horseman silhou- 
etted against the 
sky in the gap in 
the ridge to their 
left, and they knew 
that he was taking 
the news to Shep- 
herd at his house 
back in the hollow 
on the Pine 
Mountain side of 
the Cumberland. 

Leaving three 
men to hold the 
road, theagent and 
five others jumped 
from their horses. 
with their carbines ready for action. They 
crossed the stream on a log, clambered over the 
rocks, up through the laurel and ivy, and passed 
near Roe Shepherd’s house to the still. This 
was planted under a big rock, and could be 


“DOWN THE TRAIL, WITH HAT AND COAT OFF, HIS LONG HAIR STREAMING 
BEHIND HIM, LEAVED ROE SHEPHERD.” 


approached only from one side. The raiders 
expected to find it in operation and the operators 
there, but for the moment they were disappointed. 
A big fire was blazing in the furnace, and a 
“doubling” was being made, but no moon- 
shiners were in sight. A hurried survey was 
taken, and the conclusion was reached that the 
operators had gone to their breakfast. Ned 
Hill and Deputy-Marshal Tom Hollifield were 
accordingly placed under the shed behind the 
fermenters, and the other four concealed them- 
selves along the path and waited. A moment 
later, down the trail, with hat and coat off, his 
long hair streaming behind him, leaped Roe 
Shepherd. Under the shed he dived, and as he 
did so he was greeted by Hollifield and Hill. 

He did not recognise them at first in his 

alarm, apparently supposing they were his 
partners in_ busi- 
ness. 

“The revenuers 
are in!” he cried. 
“Charley Moore 
seed ’em from the 
gap as they kem 
rou’ the p’int. 
Let’s git these 
things outen here 
quick.” 

With that he 
jerked the worm 
from the flake 
stand. 

“Hold on, 
sonny; we want 
to make our run 
before you take 
her out,” — said 
Deputy - Marshal 
Hollifield, smiling 


grimly. 

“Oh!” yelled 
Shepherd, in 
affright, and he 


made a break to 
get away, but just 
too late. 

A moment more - 
and he was a pri- 
soner. 

“IT jest kem 
down to git a drink 

*o’ beer,” he pro- 
tested, lamely. 

“You can tell that to Judge Barr down at 
Louisville,” grinned Hollifield. 

When Charley Moore informed Roe Shep- 
herd of what he had seen from the gap, he 
presumably took dt for granted that Roe would 
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From a) ROR SHEPHERD'S HOUSE. 
take care of everyone connected with his still. 
He dodged the revenue men as they were coming 
up the hollow, and, slipping into the road above 
the guards, made his way on up the Fork. 

In his: anxiety to save the still, and probably 
thinking that his brother John was already there, 
Roe had failed to 
send word to John’s 
house that the 
revenue officers were . 
at hand. So, while 
Hollifield and Hill 
were making a_pri- 
soner of Roe Shep- 
herd, the hapless 
John Shepherd, with 
a two-bushel sack of 
meal on his shoulder, 
appeared on the path, 
coming down to the 
still. He was evi- 
dently deeply ab- 
sorbed in figuring 
out the profits that 
the “run” of whisky 
would bring him, and 
did not see the big 
revenue agent until 
the latter had him 
by the arm. With- 
out doubt, for the 
moment poor John 
thought that the 


officer had risen out of the 
ground. ; 

“Who on earth are 
you-uns, and what are 
you-uns doin’ here?” he 
screamed, with his eyes 
bulging. It was the work 
of but an instant to over- 
power him, and he really 
seemed relieved when he 
discovered that his cap- 
tors were revenue men 
and not phantoms. 

The still was torn from 
the furnace and destroyed, 
another bonfire was 

. made, and, with Roe and 
John Shepherd as_pri- 
soners, the raiders re- 
turned to the road. 

Here another man was 
detached to help guard 
the captives, while the 
agent, with seven men, 
pushed on up the Cum- 
berland. Joe Mull’s still 

was the next in order, two miles farther up the 

Fork. The road left the stream and passed 

around the side of the hill by the store of 

Black Jim Mull. Just a few hundred yards 

beyond the store was the still. 
The raiders halted for a moment at the store 


(Photo. 


ROE SHFPHERD'S STILL, WHICH WAS DESTKOVED BY THE REVENUR OFFICERS, 
Fron a Photo. 
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and searched it for whisky. Finding none, they 
temounted and disappeared around the bend of 
the road at a swinging gallop. The mountain 
hung immediately above to the right, and two 
hundred and fifty yards up was an open field. 
Joe Mull’s house, a single-room log and board 
shanty, was to the left between the road and 
the stream. A small patch of open land, sur- 
rounded by a low fence, lay along the road just 
above Mull’s house. Beyond the open land 
was a narrow strip of woodland covering a few 
yards between the road and the river. The 
still was on the opposite side of the Fork and 
a few hundred yards up the hollow. 

“This way,” said Harris; and he apd the 
agent, riding abreast, swung around the corner 
of the patch toward the river. Crack! went a 
rifle, and the first shot of the battle of Poor 
Fork had been fired. 

Bang! bang! bang! came from the field 
above the road. Bang! bang! bang! echoed 
back -from the woods on the opposite side of the 
Fork. The revenue men leaped from their 
horses at the first volley, and prepared to return 
the fire. 

Not a man wavered, and, although the bullets 
were whistling about their heads and hidden 
foes were firing on them from both sides, they 
stood their ground like veterans. Using the fence 
and the thin belt of trees as a protection, they 
steadied themselves and, locating the moon- 
shiners by the smoke that curled up after each 
discharge, returned shot for shot. Very soon 
Bill Gamble was “scamped,” as he termed it, 
by a Winchester bullet. The “scamping” 
knocked Bill over, 
but the wound was 
nothing more than a 
scratch. 

As the battle 
wore on Deputy- 
Marshal Hollifield 
and Special Officer 
Wilson received slight 
wounds, but were not 
disabled. 

The scene was a 
wild one. Overhead 
dark wintry clouds 
shut out the sun’s 
rays, and snow was 
falling fast. The 
howling of the icy 
wind and the roaring 
of the waters as they 
beat against the 
rocks, mingled with 
the incessant rattle 
of the firearms, 


From a} 


heightened the effect of the picturesque sur- 
roundings. 

“Cap'n,” said Deputy-Marshal Greer to the 
agent, after he had vainly endeavoured to silence 
a sniping moonshiner behind a dead tree high 
up in the field, “they have got us boxed in; 
there is but one thing to do, and that is to 
charge ’em.” 

“I guess you are right,” answered the agent, 
and the order to charge was given. 

The ridge upon which the open field lay, and 
from the top of which the heaviest firing was 
coming, sloped down to a point about a 
hundred and fifty yards up the road. After a 
hurried consultation between Burton, Colyar, 
Greer, and the agent, it was decided to charge 
up this point. Leaving Hollifield and two men 
to look after the party on the opposite side of 
the Fork, these four, with Hill, made a dash for 
their horses and mounted. ‘Then, with bullets 


‘whizzing about their ears like bees, they galloped 


up the road to a point from which they could 
ascend the ridge, tore down the fence, and 
charged with drawn revolvers. ‘The order had 
been given not to fire a shot until something 
at which to shoot could be seen, and this order 
was strictly obeyed. 

The moonshiners were not expecting the 
charge, and, taken completely by surprise as the 
officers dashed up the ridge, they wavered. A 
volley from the agent’s men, fired squarely at - 
them at a distance of not more than fifty yards, 
completed the rout. They broke and fled in 


disorder over the ridge to the woods beyond. 
At the edge of the woods they rallied for a 
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moment and fired again at the revenue men. 
As the smoke from this discharge arose, Ned 
Hill reeled in his saddle and fell. The next 
instant a riderless horse was seen leaping the 
fence and wildly flying through the woods below. 
The moonshiners, fearing reprisals, broke again 
and, under the shelter of the brush, retreated 
around the hill towards Mull’s store. 

The agent and his men now turned their 
attention to Hill. The big fellow was lying 
squarely on his back, with the blood spurting 
from an ugly bullet wound in his right shoulder. 
It needed but a hasty glance to satisfy them 
that he was desperately wounded. Lifting him 
in a saddle blanket, they started back to the 
road below. As they passed the ground lately 
held by the moonshiners, they discovered that 
their aim had not been altogether bad. Lying 
at full length on his face was a raw-boned, black- 


haired mountaineer. They gently laid Hill down 


“LYING AT FULL LENGTH ON HIS FACE WAS A RAW-BONED, BLACK-HAIRED MOUNTAINEER,” 


and turned the moonshiner over on his side. As 
they did so a deep gasp escaped his lips, and he 
dropped back dead. 

“It’s Sim Moore,” said Greer. “Him and 
me fought all over these mountains when I was 
up here in ’92 with Colonel Hetherington. Him 
and his men began firing on us as we turned 
that p’int yander goin’ out, and they made it 
warm for us all the way down the Cumberland. 
I saw him that mornin’ as he shot at me from 
behind a big pine tree, and I would know that 
face anywhere.” 

Leaving Moore for his friends to look after, 
the revenue men, with their burden, returned to 
their party at the bottom of the hill. The detach- 
ment of moonshiners on the opposite side of the 
Cumberland had kept up a desultory fire while 
the charge was being made, but seeing the’ 
result they fell back toward Pine Mountain. 

The still was easily found—up the hollow 
immediately behind Joe 
Mulls house. It was an 
unusually large plant, there 
being eighteen large  fer- 
menters, all full, in the house. 
‘Two stills were in operation, 
one of which was used as a 
doubler. The work of de- 
struction required but a few 
minutes, and the revenue men 
were ready for action again. 

A consultation was now 
held for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether or not it was 
advisable to do any more 
work that day on the Cum- 
berland. In addition to the 
fact that Hill’s condition was 
desperate, Hollifield and 
Wilson were both wounded. 
Hill’s horse could not be 
found, Burton’s mount lay at 
the top of the ridge, dead, 
and the big bay horse ridden 
by the agent had a wound in 
the flank. Suddenly the crack 
of a Winchester from the thick 
woods across the Fork warned 
the revenue men that the 
moonshiners were still un- 
satisfied. Recruits had come 
in from the head of Pound 
River, in Virginia, not more 
than a mile away, and it had 
evidently been determined to 
renew the fight. The outlaws 
were more cautious than be- 
fore, however, and were careful 
not to get)too near the raiders. 
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“ Look at that woman in the field up. there,” 
said Deputy-Collector Colyar, and pointed at a 
figure in the distance. It did not require one 
experienced in the ways of the mountaineer to 
determine what she was doing. She was signal- 
ling—evidently to someone located in the 
mountains some three hundred yards up the 
Cumberland—and was indicating the position 
and number of the revenue men. A few more 
shots rang out, and the earth flew up in the 
bank just above the raiders’ heads. Colyar and 
Gamble were instructed to capture the woman, 
and this they did without any trouble ; she was 
so busy that she did not see the officers until 
they had seized her. 

Fighting, scratching, and shrieking, she was 
brought down the hill to the road. She was an 


screeched, defiantly. “I’m a Mull, I’d hev yer 
understan’, and if yer don’t tum me loose my 
boys will burn the last one uv yer afore yer 
time.” 

The capture of the old woman had the 
desired effect. The firing ceased; her sons 
and grandsons would not take the chance of 
hitting her. This suggested to the revenue 
men the means of getting out of their pre- 
dicament without further casualties. They were 
evidently completely surrounded and_ out- 
numbered three to one. A young woman, the 


wife of Joe Mull, seeing the older woman in 
trouble, had come with her little baby boy from 
the house around the bend. 

“Make the women and kiddy go with us, 
cap’n,” suggested Greer. 


“The men won't fire 


“FIGHTING, SCKATCHING, AND SHRIEKING, SHE WAS BROUGHT DOWN THE HILL TU THE KUAD.” 


old woman, somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
sixty-five, and a typical mountaineer—tall, thin, 
and angular, with a nose like an eagle’s beak 
and hands like eagles’ claws. She was as full 
of fight as her male relatives, who constituted 
a large part of the strength of the ambushing 
Party. 

“Yes, I war showin’ my boys whar you war, 
an’ how many thar war uv yer, ye houn’s,” she 

Vol. xix.—68. i 


on us as long as there is danger of killing the 
women.” 

The suggestion was quickly acted upon. A 
blanket stretcher was made for Ned Hill, and 
with the women and child distributed among 
the party the retreat was begun. The young 
woman took the situation philosophically, and 
the youngster seemed to enjoy his ride on 
Greer’s horse. immensely; )but (the old woman 
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“WITH THE WOMEN AND CHILD DISTRIBUTED AMONG THE PARTY, THE RETREAT WAS BEGUN.” 


refused to capitulate. She deeply resented the 
idea of being made a shield for the “nasty 
hulks” of the despised “ revenuers.” She had 
spent her life in those mountains, she said, 
and she did not want to go down to her grave 
covered with the deep disgrace of having “ kept 
company” even for a short time with the hated 
raiders. ‘ 

In its crippled condition the little party moved 
but ‘slowly down the Cumberland, and it was 
nearly noon when Partridge post-office was 
reached. Here a halt was made, the women 
were released, and arrangements were made at 
a mountain farmhouse for dinner. A messenger 
had already been sent ahead to’ telephone to 
Big Stone Gap for a doctor, and after a wait of 
some two hours the physician arrived. He said 
that it would be best to push on with Hill as 
rapidly as his condition would permit. So, late 
in the afternoon, the raiders bade good-bye to 
Poor Fork, and, travelling all night, reached the 
home of the wounded man, at the head of 
Beaver Creek, at six o’clock the next morning. 

At the March term of the Letcher Circuit 
Court the agent and all his men were indicted 
for murder in the killing of one Sim Moore ; 


also for assault with intent to kill in the wound- 
ing of Charley Moore and Henry Mull. To 
make things especially interesting for them, they 
were also indicted for arson in the burning of 
Shepherd’s and Joe Mull’s hog-pens, and for 
kidnapping in the taking of the two women and 
the child down the Cumberland! There were 
at least a dozen witnesses who were willing to 
swear that Sim Moore, Charley Moore, and 
Henry Mull were out hunting when the revenue 
men ran them down and shot them without any 
provocation whatever. The officers, however, 
had their cases transferred to the United States 
Court at Louisville, and not one of those dozen 
witnesses ever put in an appearance. 

Three years after the battle Robert Ray 
turned revenue man, and in the course of time 
got into conflict with his former ‘moonshine ” 
friends. He became so angered because of the 
rough treatment that he received at their hands 
in this affray that he was moved to give them 
all away to the authovities, but before their 
arrest could be accomplished the leaders had 
left for the Far West. So far as I know, they 
are still somewhere in the Rocky Mountains 
dodging Uncle Sam’s deputy-marshals. 
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DOGS IN SPAIN. 
F all the brutes that exist I think a Spanish dog is 
about the worst. Huge, neutral tinted, and of no 
definite breed, he seems the sort of beast that would run 
after a nightmare and devour hounds of the Baskervilles 
for pure fun. I remember one awful animal at Torque- 
mada. First of all he barged into the wheel, then 
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I caught him round the neck with a heavy whip we had 

chased, and the last we saw of him was his owner 
reaking his best-slippered toe over his ribs. I expect 
that dog is a confirmed anti-motorist.—‘‘c. B. FRY’S 
MAGAZINE.” 


A BIRD WITH A SENSE OF HUMOUR. 
HE bird known in America as the roadrunner not 
only has a keen sense of humour, but delights in 
playing practical jokes. It is about the size of an 
ordinary hen, but there is more intellect in its tail feathers 
than in a whole barnyard of ordinary fowls. It dearly 
loves to make a fo 1 of any stray dog. The 
dog sees the roadrunner ina field, and _starts 
out after it. The roadrunner moves off with 
six-inch steps. This seems hopeful to the 
dog, and he trots along sure of fun. Pretty 
soon he puts in more speed, but the road- 
runner keeps just as far ahead. At length 
the dog is going at his level best, but the 
roadrunner doesn’t even ruffle a feather. 
Then, when the dog finally lies down to whine 
out his rage, the joking bird calmly pulls up 
and resumes scratching for worms as if for 
dear life. —‘* T1T-BITs.” 


LUDICROUS LAW. 
ERMANY, like all countries which are 
under the thumb of officialdom, has all 
kinds of absurd rales and regulations for the 
protection of its legal underlings. A gentleman 
at Carlsruhe, impatient at long deldy on the 


part of a telephone girl, called out, “Are you asleep, 
miss?” For this he was prosecuted and fined twenty 
marks. In Belgium a visitor, annoyed at a policeman’s 
stolid neglect to answer a question, ventured to take his 
number. fle came off even worse than the Carlsruhe 
man, for the fine was no less than one hundred francs 
(£4). It was in Germany also that a murderer, having 
been found guilty, was sentenced to death, to fifteen years’ 
hard labour, to ten years’ deprivation of civil rights, and 
then to police surveillance for the rest of his life. —‘‘ THE 
GRAND MAGAZINE.” 
IN OLD-WORLD BRITTANY. 

T this season of the year I can think of no more 
a delightful retreat’ than picturesque, old - world 
Brittany. Distant -but “twelve ~hours’ 5 “from 
London, the traveller is at once transplanted to a country 
where seemingly the hands of Time have remained almost 
stationary for a century. Unlike many other parts of the 
Continent, which have to some extent heen spoiled by 
the intrusion of English and Americans, Brittany happily 
still retains many of its primitive customs, its old-world 
buildings, and quaint peasant costumes and head-dresses ; 
indeed, nowhere, so far as we are aware, can these be 
seen to greater advantage than in Dinan and the country 
round about. —‘* THE" LADIES’ FIELD,” 


FROM THE RUINS OF SAN FRANCISCO, 


IIE pile of scrap-iron shown in the annexed photo- 
graph is of particular interest, as it is made. up 
entirely of small pipes taken from the ruins of San 
Francisco's burned district. It is nearly twenty feet high 
and about sixty feet long, and contains the pipes from 
thousands of burned buildings, large and small.—.. Jj. 
STELLMANN, IN ‘THE STRAND MAGAZINE.” 


Odds and Ends. 


A Japanese Dinner-Party—-A Sugar-Cane Bazaar in Upper Egypt—The Smallest House in Great 
Britain—Water at a Shilling a Gallon—A Chinese Barber, etc. 


9 O the average European a Japanese 
dinner, served in true native fashion, 
is more amusing and interesting than 
comfortable or appetizing. To begin 
~ with, it is more of a strain than it 
looks to have to sit on your heels by the hour 
together if you have not been brought up to it 
from childhood. Prolonged training is required 
by the digestive apparatus of the average 
Westerner to cope with such eccentricities as 
seaweed soup, custards made wich pickles, and 


sweetmeats dressed with lard. ‘The final blow 
to the unhappy foreigner, however, comes after 
the meal. Having endured for about three 
hours an endless succession of delicacies (!) of 
this kind, he finally makes his escape—only to 
find, on entering his rickshaw to depart, that 
everything he has been unable to eat is packed 
in boxes for him to take away! Surely hospi- 
tality could go no farther! Our photograph 
shows a typical Japanese dinner-party, each guest 
squatted before his own quaint little table. 


ips 2 Photo. by) 


NER-PARTY—KACH GUEST SQUATS AT MIS OWN LITTLE TABLE, AND THE THINGS HE IS UNABLE TO RAT 
ARE PACKED UP FOR HIM TO TAKE Away! [N. P. Edwards. 
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“THE WINDOW, AN EXTRAORDINARY NATURAL FORMATION IN ARIZONA, 


From a Photo. by Simon Schwemberger. 


The extraordinary formation seen in the sugar-~cane bazaar at Luxor, Upper Egypt. 
above photograph may be called a hole in Large quantities of cane are grown in the 
@the earth, but one of the most remarkable country, and the natives, who regard it as 


holes in existence. 


The natives of the south- a great luxury, partake of it on every pos- 


western portion of the United States, where it sible occasion; the donkeys and camels, too, 


is located, have 
christened it “The 
Window” —a_ very 
appropriate name, for 
looking through it 
one can see for many 
miles over the Ameri- 
can desert to the 
distant mountain 
ranges. The opening 
of “The Window” is 
about forty feet in 
height and fully fifty 
feet across. It is 
really a natural 
bridge, which has 
been formed by the 
wearing away of the 
tock through the 
ceaseless action of 
the elements. This 
“Window” is situa- 
ted in the State 
of Arizona, far from 
any settlement, and 
upon the side of a 
hill. 

Our next photo- 
graph depicts the 


THE SUGAR-CANE RAZAAR AT LUXOR, UPPER EGYPT—ALTHOUGH-A, PENNY WILL BUY A LARGE QUANTITY, 
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THE CANE IS ESTEEMED A GREAT 1 UXURYK (Photo, 


Bs #2. 


LLEST HOUSE IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
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was performed. The present occupier, who has 
inhabited the cottage for seven years, pays a rent 
of seven-and-sixpence per week, and is very 
proud of the fact that she lives in the tiniest 
house in Great Britain. 

Our post-bag proves abundantly that THE 
Wipe Worip Macazine circulates all over 
the globe ; and our advertisers frequently receive 
evidence of the same gratifying fact. Here is a 
quaint letter recently sent to the Maltico 
Food Company from the Gold Coast. As 
will be seen, it is written by a gentleman— 
grandiloquently described as an “agent of logs 
and gold ”—whose eagerness to obtain “some 
goods to sell” leads him to repeat his request 
over and over again in a picturesque assortment 
of variegated “English.” It is terrible to think 
of the suspense with which this enterprising 
African trader—“ use to trust from others ”—is 
waiting for his consignment. 


From a Photo. 


appear to appreciate it 
quite as much as their 
masters. Although so. 
highly-prized a dainty, the 
sugar-cane is not at all 
expensive, as the equiva- 
lent of a penny will buy 
quite a large quantity. 

The quaint old town of 
Conway, North Wales, 
boasts possession of the 
smallest house in Great 
Britain, of which we give 
a photograph. This quaint 
house consists of only two 
rooms, one above the 
other, each of which is 
just two yards square. The 
place is over three hundred 
years old, and is in every 
Tespect a very curious 
dwelling-place. The up- 
stairs room, which is 
reached by mounting a 
tiny ladder, has in it a 
four-foot bed and a wash- 
stand, so that there is none 
too much room for the 
occupant to move about. 
Names of visitors orna- 
ment the walls. The pre- 
sent caretaker states that 
one tenant actually brought 
up a family of ten in this 
miniature house, though 
no explanation is forth- 
coming as to how the feat 
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WHERE WATER SELLS AT A SHILLING A GALLON !—A WELL IN THE SOUTHRRN CALIFORNIAN DESERT. 
From a Photo. by C. C. Pierce & Co. 


Water at a shilling a gallon sounds startling, 
and would hardly suit the majority of our 
readers, yet there are several parts of the world 
where it is well-nigh unobtainable even at that 
figure. In the midst of the great desert which 
forms the eastern half of Southern California, 
one of the most arid regions on the face of the 
globe, an enterprising syndicate has sunk a shaft 
to a depth of several hundred feet and has there 
found a supply of pure water. A steam-pump 
has been attached to the well and tanks and 
loading apparatus erected, and the fortunate 
owners of the well are 
now reaping a fortune 
by selling water to 
desert travellers and 
to mining camps with- 
in a radius of forty or 
fifty miles. The prices 
asked and obtained 
for the precious fluid 
are twenty-five cents 
a gallon in quantities 
of a hundred gallons 
or less; ten cents a 
gallon in two- horse 
loads; and eight cents 
a gallon by the four- 
horse load. 

‘The barber in China * 
frequently pursues his 
calling under peculiar 
conditions. The 
accompanying photo- 
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A CHINESE BARBER IN THR MARKETPLACE 6B (MAY. 


graph shows a barber preparing to operate 
on a coolie out of doors. It will be seen 
that he has grasped the man’s pigtail and 
is proceeding to unwind it. A tray containing 
water appears on a stand to the left. No soap 
is used, the parts being simply rubbed with 
water and then scraped with a fearsome iron 
weapon made locally, which, though it might 
astonish a Sheffield cutler, yet answers the 
purpose very well. The interested crowd seen 


in the background have been attracted not by 
the shaving operation, which is a common 


(Photo, 
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enough spectacle, but 
by the presence of a 
foreigner with the “Ja 
Sen Ke Hay” (camera). 
The only person who 
does not look pleased at 
the unexpected publicity 
thus given to his toilet 
is the wretched  cus- 
tomer.’ Our picture was 
taken in Hankow. 

We are so accus- 
tomed to thé 4neat, smart 
appearance of our police- 
men that we are apt to 
overlook the iact that 
in less favoured countries 
the emissaries of the law 
are not always quite so 


spruce. The dangerous- 
looking _tatterdemalion 
seen in the accom- 


panying photograph, for 
instance, is a constable 
of the police force of 
Angangeo, in the State 
of Michoacan, Mexico. 
The unkind photo- 
grapher, seeing the 
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IN. SPITE OF APPEARANCES, THIS 18 NOT A. WLOUDTHIRSTY 
DESPERADO, BUT A MEXICAN COUNTRY POLICEMAN, REPRE- 
SENTED JUST AS HE PATROLS HIS BEAT. 

From a Photo. by J. Phillips. 


worthy officer patrolling 
the streets, called him 
into his studio and snap- 
shotted him just as he 
was —- in all the glory 
of his tattered uniform, 
worn-out boots, and un- 
shaven face. It will be 
noticed that this Mexi- 
can policeman carries, in 
addition to his club, a 
formidable revolver ; but 
it is whispered that the 
smoking of eternal cigar- 
ettes is more suited to 
the taste of these gentry 
than the arrest of trucu- 
lent crimina!s, and that 
when ,a dangerous affray 
is in progress the repre- 
sentatives of law and 
order are rather apt to 
remember matters re- 
quiring investigation at 
the other end of their 
beats. On their behalf, 
however, it may be 
added that the pay is 
miserably poor. 
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How Pearson Saved the “Overland.” 


By T. R. Porter, OF OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Telling 


how a humble bridge-tender, in the face of fearful difficulties, saved the Union 


Pacific “ Overland Limited” and five hundred passengers from destruction—as sublime a story 
of heroism as the annals of the world’s railways can show. 


| T the western end of the great Union 
Pacific railway bridge over the 
Missouri River at Omaha there 
stands a watchman’s little hut. 
For thirty-five years that shanty 
has stood there, and for all those years its 
occupant has been “old” John Pearson. 
Pearson has watched over the great steel 
structure as a father does his child—for the 
big bridge has been as a child to Pearson. 
He saw it grow from shapeless steel to a great 


Sometimes the general manager of the five 
thousand miles of railroad in the system which 
owns the bridge calls in on “Old John,” and 
will sit and talk to him of the times when the 
West was new and when Pearson himself was 
a young emigrant, just out from Sweden, seek- 
ing his fortune in a strange country. Pearson 
started out to find a gold-mine ; he never got 
any farther than the western terminus of the 
bridge. For thirty-five years, as already stated, he 
remained with “ my ” bridge, as he grew to call it. 


From a) 


structure a mile long and a hundred feet high ; 
he watched every bolt as it was riveted, every 
girder as it was swung into place. And since 
then he has watched every piece of it with 
loving, vigilant care. 


Every man on the division knows Pearson. 
Vol. xix.—66. 


THE WATCHMAN'S BOX AT THR WESTERN BND OF THE UNION VACIFIC BRIDGE, 


[Photo, 


But that mere record of long service is not 
John Pearson's claim to distinction ; that rests 
upon an achievement which has placed him 
on the honour roll of the Union Pacific as an 
employé who has performed service of the most 
dangerous and heroic kind. 
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In 1876 the Union Pacific bridge was the 
only one crossing the Missouri River in all its 
three thousand miles of length. Over that 
solitary bridge passed all the traffic between the 
Pacific Coast and the East. John Pearson—a 
youngeman then—stood guard at the western 
end of the bridge to see that nothing went 
wrong. At that time he had already been 
stationed there for five years. 

The great river froze over early in 1876, and 
the snow fell upon the prairies until it lay from 
three to six feet deep on the level. In February 
of that year came two weeks of warm weather. 
The “chinook” winds blew from the Pacific, 
and the snow disappeared as if by magic. 
Every stream was filled to its banks and then 
overflowed on both sides. The ice “went out” 
‘from river after river—and ~ 
all found its way down 
‘into the Missouri. 

John Pearson stood at 
the end of his bridge and 
anxiously watched the water 
as it crept higher and 
higher up the bank. The 
ice in the river still held, 
but the flood water ran 
over it. Pearson was not 
the only one who watched 
the river just then; the 
officials of the Union Pacific 
—engineers, builders, 
and superintendents — all 
kept their eyes on the rising 
waters. 

“You couldn’t tear that 
bridge away from there if 
all the waters in the West 
should try to get under it 
at one time,” said the chief 
engineer, who had designed 
and built the great steel 
structure. But others shook 
their heads doubtfully. 

One night the ice in the river gave way. 
With a rush and a roar, with reports like the 
firing of cannon, it broke up and moved down 
the channel, the river ice mixing with that from 
the smaller streams which had already emptied 
into the great Missouri. 

The day: of the breaking of the ice the 
weather had turned cold, and a north wind swept 
down from the Dakotas with terrific force. It 
was this wind which had shattered the ice, and 
which now gathered up the frozen floes and 
drove them along at even greater speed than 
the swift and swollen waters of the river. 

Scarcely had the nerve-shaking roar of the 
breaking ice smote the ear before the broken 
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masses began piling up against the great stone 
piers of the mile-long bridge. John Pearson, 
from his little shack, could scarcely make out, 
by sight, what was taking place, but by instinct 
he knew that the masses of ice, forced upwards 
by the irresistible pressure behind, were already 
becoming hills and mountains of white, and 
that they were held in check by the stone piers 
of his bridge. There was just enough light for 
him to see dimly the tragedy that was being 
enacted down below him on the surface of the 
ice-choked river. 

Almost before the perturbed watchman could 
comprehend what was happening the ice-jam 
was complete. Before his staring eyes the river 
below the bridge suddenly went almost dry, 
while above it the turbid flood piled up at a 
fearful rate, held back 
momentarily by thedensely- 
packed masses of ice. 

No work of man’s hand 
could withstand that fearful 
pressure long, and instinc- 
tively Pearson realized that 
a catastrophe was imminent. 
Then, without warning, a 
hundred feet of stone tot- 
tered. Next one of the 
great piers broke like a 
reed before the weight of 
water and ice, and fell with 
a reverberating crash. 
Down went a span of the 
bridge, carrying with it the 
only line of telegraph wires 
in the West. 

As the great mass of ice 
and water surged forward 
once more, seemingly re- 
joicing in its freedom, three 
more piers gave way before 
irresistible onslaught, 
and four spans of the bridge 
started down the river on 
the ice. Pearson watched the ruin with haggard 
face and staring eyes; then, as a thought struck 
him, he gasped with sudden horror. In half 
an hour the heavy passenger train from the 
East, the “Overland Limited,” en route to San 
Francisco, was due to pass over that bridge ! 

The lights at the eastern end of the bridge 
were burning as usual, and there was nothing to 
show the engineer of the oncoming train that all 
was not inorder. His first intimation of trouble 
and danger would be when his locomotive took 
the fatal plunge down through a hundred feet of 
space into the “mad Missouri,” dragging the 
train and its hapless passengers behind it. 

There was no other telegraph line, and no 
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way of getting word across the mile-long bridge. 
The rays of Pearson’s lantern would not pierce 
the storm, and there was no watchman at the 
eastern end. The “Transfer,” where the rail- 
roads from the East ended and where all the 
trains were. consolidated into the one long 
Union Pacific train for San Francisco, was four 
miles from the eastern end oi the bridge, and it 


THR UNION PACIFIC “TRANSFER,” THE STATION FROM WHICH THE ‘* 
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was from this station that the Overland, due in 
half an hour, would start. 

The watchman thought over the situation 
earnestly. So far as he could see, the only way 
in which he could hope to save the “ flyer” was 
by crossing the river on the tightly-packed cakes 
of drifting ice. It was terribly hazardous work, 
but when a boy in Sweden he had often crossed 
the rivers of his native country in similar fashion. 
That was for pleasure. “This time it will have 
to be for business,” thought John, grimly. 

His preparations were simple, and consisted 
in removing his big buffalo overcoat and grab- 
bing a stout cane which he kept for use against 
tramps and other unwelcome visitors who might 
come to his shack at night. 

Climbing down the bridge approach to the 
level of the river bank, Pearson at the very out- 
set met with a decided and almost fatal set-back. 
When half-way down, he slipped on the icy 
ground and fell to the bottom. When he tried 
to rise, an agonizing pain shot through his left 
leg, and he found, to his dismay, that the limb 
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was broken.* In face of such an injury most 
men would have given up the struggle there and 
then; but John thought of the train, with those 
five hundred passengers doomed to destruction 
unless he persevered, and, biting his lips, he 
dragged himself onward. 

The river was running more than bank-full— 
water, and slush, and ice. Out into this freezing 
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mixture John Pearson hobbled.  Hle was a 
powerful swimmer in those days ; he needed his 
strength more that night than ever before in 
his life. 

With superhuman strength and daring he 
forced his way forward. In the fall he had lost 
his lantern and had only the dim light of the 
winter sky to help him. He could not see the 
bridge lamps, but above him, against the sky, the 
remains of the great structure were silhouetted, 
and he used this as a guide. 

Sometimes swimming and sometimes crawling 
over blocks of ice, which tilted under his weight 
and threw him again into the chilly water, John 
Pearson went forward like a man possessed. He 
was possessed — with the idea of saving the 
“Overland” and its passengers, even at the cost 
of his own life. His broken leg prevented him 
jumping from cake to cake, and it was only 
when two pieces of ice came together for an 


Ph deems wellenigh incredible that a man'with a broken leg could 
accomp'ish the feats described; but special yinquiries prove that 
Pearson's leg was actually, broken by the fll 
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“SOMETIMES CRAWLING OVER BLOCKS OF ICK WHICH TILED UNDER HIS. WEIGHT.” 


instant that he could make headway without 
swimming. 

Ere long in the distance, above the roar of 
the water and ice and wind, Pearson heard the 
“Overland Limited” whistle. He knew, from 
the signal, it was a warning that was given only 
a few minutes before the two-thousand-mile 
journey to San Francisco began. Heavens ! 
would he be too late? Goaded to desperation 
by the thought, Pearson redoubled his efforts. 
Presently he met with a stroke of luck. The 
wind, blowing a gale, used his body as a sail 


and forced a large piece of ice.on which he was 
standing obliquely towards the eastern bank. 
When a current caught the ice-floe and started 
it again towards the Nebraska, or western, bank 
Pearson dropped into the ‘water, glad of the 
assistance the wind had given him. 

After battling for what seemed an eternity of 
time with the fierce cadies and grinding ‘ice-floes 
the young watchman found himself in still water, 
and -realized to his intense joy that :he had 
crossed the channel and was on the great flat 
below the_ bridge, the, flat, which in ordinary 
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times was a farm, but which was now a lake 
several feet deep. 

When he finally drew himself out of the water 
and on to land John Pearson discovered that 
he had drifted with the ice half a mile below 
the bridge. He was soaked through and 
through, of course, and the moisture soon froze 
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bankment on which ran the double tracks of the 
Union Pacific. Very slowly and painfully he 
dragged himself up its steep side until he reached 
the road-bed. 

By that time he was almost unconscious with 
pain, fatigue, and cold, but “Save the Over- 
land” kept ringing in his ears. “Save the 
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into ice. Moreover, his broken leg gave him 
excruciating pain at every movement, and he was 
well-nigh exhausted. But he knew five hundred 
lives depended on his reaching the railroad track 
before the “ Overland Limited ” came along. 

He had no lamp, but he planned to reach the 
eastern end of the bridge, secure a switch lantern, 
and so “flag” the train. As he started, the 
“toot-toot ” of the locomotive came down with 
the storm; it was the two whistles denoting, 
“We are off.” And John was half a mile away 
with a broken leg; he also had the railroad 
approach to the bridge to climb, a height of fifty 
feet or more. Things looked pretty hopeless ; 
but still he would not give up. 

Hobbling along as best he could with his 
broken leg, the watchman started for the railroad 
tracks. Sometimes he fell and crawled along 
through the ice and snow which covered the 
lowlands near the river. He was thoroughly 
exhausted and many times was on the point of 
giving up the fight, but always the thought of his 
mission spurred him to renewed efforts. 

Finally hé reached the foot of the high em- 
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Overland” had driven him across the Missouri 
and through the terrible ordeal which he had 
just passed. ‘Save the Overland ” was driving 
him onward now, although he scarcely knew 
what he was doing. 

As he fell over the rails on the road-bed 
Pearson saw the headlight of the oncoming 
train. He realized, with a groan, that he could 
never reach the bridge lights before the train 
passed him. He half arose, and then dropped 
back, hopeless and helpless, on the rail of the 
east-bound track. Even as his senses reeled 
“Save the Overland” rang through his tortured 
brain, and he nerved himself for a last effort, 
and pulling off his boot as the only method of 
providing himself with a missile, he hurled it at 
the passing engine. 

And now, for a moment, the action of our 
story shifts to the train poor Pearson had tried 
so hard to save. The Overland pulled out of 
the “ Transfer” a little late owing to an Eastern 
connection, and when the two whistles were 
given the engineer was glad to get away so 
nearly on time. ~There was an extra heavy train 
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that night, and the fireman had hard work to 
keep up steam. 

“Mighty bad night, Bill,” remarked the 
engineer, over the end of the boiler, to his 
fireman. “Hope the Platte River don’t delay 
us out at Waterloo or Valley. Orders are to go 
slow through that portion of the line. We'll 
have to get up speed along’ here so that we 
sha’n’t lose time along the Platte.” The fire- 
man nodded and redoubled his efforts. 

Gradually the speed of the big train increased, 
and it drew near the broken bridge. 

“Every light in place ; everything all right,” 
murmured the fireman to himself, as he straight- 
ened his back after throwing coal into the 


man lying in the centre of the East-bound track. 
A flash of the lantern, and he recognised him as 
John Pearson. Another flash showed that he 
was wearing but a single boot. 

The engineer climbed down from his cab and, 
together with the puzzled conductor, went for- 
ward to investigate. John was the bridge- 
tender ; therefore, they argued, something must 
have happened to the bridge. The front of the 
big locomotive was already out on the structure. 
Swinging lamps, the men went cautiously forward. 
At the end of the first span they found a 
yawning gap—the bridge ended abruptly, and 
the dull roar of rushing water and grinding ice 
came up to them from the darkness a hundred 
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capacious maw of the fire-box, and peered out 
of the narrow window in the front of the cab. 

As he did so there was a sharp crash of glass, 
and something struck him in the side. He 
staggered back, gasping and throwing out his 
hands. His extended fingers clutched something, 
and as the startled engineer sprang towards him 
the fireman held out—a man’s boot ! 

In a second the throttle was thrown, a single 
blast of the whistle had called for brakes (it was 
before the days of the air-brakes), and the big 
train was groaning and grinding as it came to 
a sudden stop. It was lucky for those five 
hundred passengers that the engineer was quick- 
witted and imaginative. 

As the train halted, the conductor came 
running forward to inquire the cause. He 
almost stumbled over the ice-covered body of a 
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feet below. Engineer and conductor looked at 
one another with white faces. 

Without a word they hurried back. The un- 
conscious Pearson was tenderly placed in the 
baggage car and the train backed. to the 
“ Transfer.” iS 

“What's the matter?” demanded the surprised 
station superintendent, as the Overland came to 
a stop. 

“ Bridge down,” 
laconically. 

In the baggage car a gulp of whisky was 
forced down John Pearson’s throat. When 
consciousness returned, he glanced around him 
for a moment, stupidly. Then he frowned. 

“What the dickens has become of my 
boot ?” he demanded, fiercely. “ My foot’s 
cold !” 


replied the conductor, 


Sport and Adventure in Central Africa. 


By Mayor P. H. G. PoweEtt-Cotton. 


This absorbing account of a memorable journey has been specially and exclusively written for 
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Major Powell-Cotton, who had already won fame as an explorer, 


left Bngland in November, 1904, bound on an extended hunting trip in the little-known regions 


of the Congo Free State, and his tour las ed upwards of two and a half years. 


Married in East 


Africa in 1905, the Major's wife has since shared the hardships and dangers of the expedition— 


surely a unique honeymoon. Major 


Powell-Cotton has discovered six species of animals 


previously unknown to science, and has sent home the skin and complete skeleton of the mysterious 


okapi. 


T was after my return to England 
from Northern Uganda in 1903 
(see Wipe Wortp Macazine, 
January, 1904) that my hopes of 
making an extended hunting trip in 
the little-known regions of the Congo Free State 
began to take a more practical form. 

Thanks to the efforts of Sir Constantine 
Phipps, the British Minister at Brussels, I was 
able to set out in November, 1904, happy in 
the possession of exceptional facilities for 
travelling and hunting through the entire eastern 
portion of the Congo Free State. 

Time was precious, and I discovered that, 
curiously enough, the quickest method of send- 
ing out the camp kit to Lado, my Congo des- 
tination on the White Nile, was by parcel post. 
There was no recognised postal route, but this 
difficulty was soon overcome by the goodwill of 
the officials in London, Egypt, and the Sudan, 
who safely delivered for me no fewer than three 
hundred and sixty-seven parcels. Guns, pro- 
visions, gramophones, cameras—in short, all my 
camp kit and trade goods fur an expedition of 
two years, with the sole exception of tent and 
cartridges—were, with a little patience and 
ingenuity, packed into the prescribed eleven- 
pound parcels. 

It was on a dull November morning that a 
little knot of friends collected on the platform 
at Charing Cross to wish me God-speed. The 
journey to Alexandria was an uneventful one. 
From there to my departure from Mongalla, the 
most southerly Sudan post, nothing could have 
exceeded the courtesy and kindness of the 
Customs and postal officials. 

Khartoum and the White Nile I found 
humming with activity, for preparations were in 
progress on every hand for an expedition against 
the warlike Niam Niam. 


At Gondokoro my Uganda safari (caravan) 
Vol. xix.--67. 


His narrative will be found full of incident and interest. 


I. 


was to be ready awaiting me. What was, then 
my disappointment to find that not a man had 
turned up, and I had to content myself mean- 
while with a scratch crew drawn from the local 
loafers. 

It was with a good many misgivings that 1 
saw my new followers straggle off on their first 
march, and before long my doubts were justified, 
for never has it been my misfortune to work 
with so stupid a caravan. 

My two great aims in this part of the journey 
were to secure and preserve the skin of an ele- 
phant over eleven feet high and to rediscover 
the northern white rhino—a very rare animal, 
known to science only by a single specimen 
possessed by America, and that shot over a 
decade ago. : 

Giraffe and buffalo abounded on my first 
hunting ground, but, search as I might, no 
thino tracks were to be found. The next 
camp looked more hopeful, for I observed that 
the game path down to a little stagnant pool of 
water close by had been traversed by several of 
these animals. 

Hardly had dusk fallen when a herd of 
elephants filed past our camp to drink, bathe, 
and repass in the darkness, rending limbs from 
the trees as they went. Very near they sounded 
in the stillness of the night air, and the frightened 
porters drew in close. The moon was three 
nights past the full. When, with steps as silent 
as possible, I crept down with my gun-bearers 
to the water, it was not yet high enough in the 
heavens for the misty beams to reach the pool. 


- Crouching at the edge we listened with straining 


ears, yet nothing but the occasional splash of a 
frog or the rustle of a falling leaf broke the deep 
silence round us. The night air was beginning 
to chill us through, when suddenly one of the 
men touched me on the shoulder and pointed 
away to some big trees on our left. There, with 
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into his face. Sure it 
was nothing short of an 
elephant, he rolled to one 
side, cleared himself with 
a bound from his blanket, 
and fled in the direction 
of my tent, yelling lustily. 
In a moment the camp 
was awake, each man 
eager to inquire where 
the danger lay, and it 
was not till the butt of 
the safari calmly strolled 
up, leading my donkey 
by a broken tether, that 
the mystery of the cold 
nose was explained. 

Next morning as soon 
as it was light we took 
up the tracks of the 
wounded elephant and 
soon came on him, mov- 


CHASING A WOUNDED ELRPHANT—" WE SOON CAME ON HIM, MOVING VERY SLOWLY AMONG scgua ing very slowly among 
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the aid of my glasses, I distinguished a great 
black form, which ‘slowly detached itself from 
the surrounding shadows and moved towards 
us, As it gradually emerged into the light the 
moonbeams shone on its white, gleaming tusks. 
It was a solitary bull elephant. Signing to one 
man to follow, I crept nearer and fired two 
bullets in rapid succession just as the animal 
was turning to drink. It immediately plunged 
into the water and waded heavily across, receiv- 
ing two more bullets before it again merged 
into the distant gloom. 

Hardly had I reached my tent and turned in 
when a blood-curdling yell 
and the din of an alarmed 
camp made me start up, 
clutch my rifle, and rush out- 
side. A confused group of 
porters were chattering and 
gesticulating wildly round the 
watch - fire before my tent; 
there was evidently some mis- 
chief astir. Next moment, 
before I could reach the men, 
they had burst into peal after 
peal of hearty laughter, which 
quite reassured me. The 
merriment was so great that 
it was a few minutes before I 
could produce sufficient calm 
for an explanation. It seemed 
that one of my porters had 
had his dreams suddenly dis- 
turbed by a cold nose poked 


(Photo. scrub and trees, as shown 

in the accompanying 

photograph. It was evident that he was hard hit, 

and a single shot brought him down. A busy 

time preserving the skin ensued. The next snap- 

shot shows my men at work, and a second picture 

depicts a squad of them bringing in half the 

skin, which will give my readers some idea’ of 
the weight of an elephant’s hide. 

Still in quest of white rhino, we eventually 
reached the edge of a big, marsh-like stretch of 
country, well studded with bush and trees. 
Here, after an hour and a halfs tramp, I dis- 
covered one morning a couple of fresh and 
interesting tracks, evidently made by full-grown 


THE AUTHOR'S MEN AT WORK CUTTING UP THE DEAD ELEPHANT. 
From a Photo, 
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AN ELEPHANT'S HIDE IS VERV HEAVY — HERE WE SEB THE PORTERS STAGGERING 


From al ALONG CARRYING HALF OF IT. 
thinos. Following up the trail, we twice passed 
places where they had lain down to rest, but, as 
their pace had afterwards quickened, I feared 
we were too late. 

Within a short time, however, we sighted 
them moving through scanty thorn bush— 
two fine white rhinos, their heads, as is 
characteristic of their species, carried low. This 
curious habit often results in the animal’s horn 
being worn quite flat by constant friction along 
the ground ; it also makes it more difficult for 
the hunter to judge the size of the horn while 
the rhino is walking. Gradually gaining upon 
the pair before us, I moved out a little to 
the right; to take a shoulder shot at the rear- 
most of the two. 

Directly I fired the leader started 
and swung off to the left, only giving 
me time to send a snap-shot after it. 
But my first barrel at its comrade had 
gone home, and, leaving it in its death- 
struggle, I followed in hot pursuit of 
the fugitive. Soon I drew up short, a 
little disconcerted, for there in the plain 
before me I saw fwo rhinos, instead 
of the one I had expected! Beating 
as silent a retreat as possible, I endea- 
ygured to discover which was the 
wounded one, but the nearer rhino 
seemed anxious to inspect me and not 
at all diffident, for with a crash it charged 
down on me. 

When I fired it turned; then it 
dodged round a thick thorn bush, quick 
as a terrier after a rat, to dash this time 
at my guide. His huge spear poised 


“> ready to strike, the native slipped 
behind the kindly shelter of 
another bush and the rhino 
plunged harmlessly past, while I 
emptied both barrels into it as 
fast as I could pull the triggers. 

Cautiously following up the 
beast we soon found it standing 
disabled, close to a little bush- 
crowned hillock, from which van- 
tage ground I thought some 
photographs might be secured. 
My approach, however, was 
greeted by such unmistakable 
signs of vitality that I promptly 
exchanged camera for rifle and 
gave the animal a finishing shot. 
‘The second beast meanwhile stood 
watching the scene intently, and 
so obstinately did it decline to 
quit that it had to share its com- 
panion’s fate. It proved to be a 
two-year-old, and the other its 
mother, an old beast with a slightly damaged 
horn. 

These two rhinos are shown in the photo- 
graph reproduced below. The picture on the 
top of the next page gives a nearer view of a 
white rhino head. You will observe the curious 
square mouth, which distinguishes this species 
from all other rhinos. 

Passing southwards along the Nile, I next 
struck up the little stream of Kaya. The valley, 
well wooded and gently undulating, was dotted 
here and there with settlements of Barri, who 
ply the double trade of fishermen and black- 
smiths. One of these villages comes back 
clearly to my memory. It .was picturesquely 
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A NEARER VIEW OF A WHITR RHINO HEAD — NOTICE THE CURIOUS SQUARE 


MOUTH WHICH DISTINGUISHES THE SPECIES, 
From a Photo. 


situated near the river bank, a dozen grass huts 
clustered together under the shade of masses of 
rock and some fine trees, in whose branches 
hung the circular, bag-like fishing-nets Of the 
villagers and rows of sun-dried fish impaled on 
little sticks by gills and tail. Near by, in the open, 
lay the beds of the natives, composed of loose 
bamboo poles raised slightly from the ground. 
The Barri themselves presented an animated 
scene—a regular Central African Birmingham 
ona small scale. In little hollows on the flat 
surface of one of the 
rocks the women were 
pounding filbert-like nuts 
of iron ore to powder, 
while behind them rose 
the smelting pits—grass- 
roofed constructions, 
shaped like the letter V, 
and encircled by heaps 
of dross and charcoal. 
Here men, in couples, 
were busy forging hoes, 
one of them beating the 
mass of glowing metal 
into shape, with two well- 
worn stones to serve as 
hammer and anvil, while 
his companion plied the 
bellows. These con- 
sisted of two earthen 
bowls, each with a pro- 
jecting pipe leading into 
the flames. To the centre 
of a piece of soft skin, 
loosely fastened over the 
mouth of each bowl, was 


attached a long stick, the two of 
which the man worked alternately, 
thus sending the draught down the 
pipes into the fire. The hoes, when 
finished, are taken over to the great 
chief of the Barri tribe living on the 
Uganda side, who buys them in return 
for flour. 

Close to the blacksmiths a curious 
method of basket-making attracted 
my attention. The native workman 
sat by a shallow hoie scooped in the 
earth to the desired shape of the 
basket, and lined with withies. These 
he was weaving neatly together with 
the more pliant of his rushes. 

Striking up the side of the valley 
southwards, we came to the post of 
Kadji Kadji, lying on a highly-culti- 
vated plateau—by far the most attrac- 
tive station among those lying on either 
side of the Nile, British or Congo. 
Here chattering groups of women were daily to 
be seen clustered in little groups in the shade 
of the huts, some behind baskets piled with 
produce for sale, others busily grinding sim- 
sim seeds to extract the oil. Their clothing 
was a simple matter, merely consisting of a 
diminutive apron of fibre and a long horse- 
like tail of the same material, which hung 


down behind, suspended from a belt of beads. : 


These appendages gave them a most curious 
appearance, and may possibly have given rise to 


A SCENE AT KADJI KADJI, WHERE WOMEN WEAR TAILS—AND VERY LITTLE ELSE. 
From a Photo, 
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A REMARKABLE TRAGEDY OF ANIMAL LIFE — THIS UNIQUE SNAPSHOT SHOWS A 
DUIKBR KILLED BY A HUGE BOA-CONSTRICTOR—WHEN THK AUTHOR PIRST ARRIVED, 
THE VICTIM'S PARENTS WERE ENDKAVOURING TO RESCUE THEIR OFFSPRING. 
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the legend that “tribes with tails” inhabit the 
fastnesses of Central Africa. 

One day, close to this station, while I' was 
out in quest of game, my attention was arrested 
by a couple of duiker, apparently butting at 
each other. My first shot brought one of 
them to the ground, but the other, to my 
surprise, instead of taking flight, continued the 
attack on its fallen comrade, as I at first fancied. 
What was my astonishment, on drawing a little 
nearer, to distinguish the outline of yet a third 
duiker in the grass, writhing in the coils of a 
huge snake, as seen in the unique snap-shot I 
was fortunate enough to secure. A shot in the 
neck instantly killed the latter, but 
not before it had crushed the life 
out of its hapless victim. This 
proved to be a yearling duiker. Its 
parents, instead of abandoning it to 
its fate, had been carrying on a 
plucky but hopeless conflict with 
the snake, by butting the deadly 
coils that were tightening round 
their offspring’s body. Such a 
tragedy of animal life is without a 
parallel in my experience. 

The northern end of Lake Albert, 
in the neighbourhood of Wadelai, 
literally swarms with hippos. One 
evening after dusk, as my headman 
was lazily paddling across the Nile 
to the Congo side, his little craft 
grazed the back of one of these 
beasts, who was making for the 
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shore in search of supper. With 
difficulty the man maintained his 
seat on the edge of the canoe and, 
scenting trouble, paddled for dear 
life. The astonished hippo sank, 
but rose again so swiftly that it 
caught the stern of the boat, tilted 
it up, and sent the _ headman 
splashing into the river. He imme- 
diately dived, but reappeared at 
the surface, only to find himself 
gazing into the face of another 
hippo! Sinking again, the unfor- 
tunate man managed at last to 
reach the rushes fringing the shore, 
and regained his canoe rather 
bruised and stiff, but otherwise 
none the worse for his alarming 
adventure. 

While in the vicinity of Wadelai 
I was told of a curious method 
which the natives of this’ region 
have of disposing of their old folk 
when they become a burden. They 
have, apparently, never thought of 
such things as old-age pensions, and as soon 
as the infirmities of age manifest themselves 
the unfortunate elders are given a sleeping- 
draught and wrapped in a fresh antelope skin. 
Thus attired, they are carried by members of 
their family to a spot some distance from their 
village, where they are deposited in the grass close 
to some track used by the inhabitants. The 
first native coming by sees, to his joy, what he 
imagines to be a sleeping antelope, and promptly 
spears it. ‘Thereupon the victim’s family, who 
have been watching the proceedings, emerge from 
their hiding-place and express their horror and 
surprise at the unfortunate event. Whether the 
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arrival of the 
hunter is arranged 
for beforehand I 
am unable to say, 
but it is very 
evident that grey 
hairs are at a 
decided discount 
in this locality. 
Some members of 
the amiable tribe 
who practise this 
method of remov- 
ing their old folk 
are seen in the 
snap-shot on the 
previous page. 

After turning 
our backs on 
Mahagi station, 
with its picturesque native villages—one of 
which is shown above—we traversed fine, un- 
dulating, grassy plains that give promise of 
becoming, one day, a grand grazing country for 
the white settler. 

One morning, just as I had rejoined the path 
to camp, after a long but successful hunt for 
bushbuck, I was met by two natives who were 
coming out to tell me that elephants were close 
by. Though the hills around us were absolutely 
bare of trees, there were no signs of the beasts 
from where we stood, but the men persisted 
with such conviction in their story that I was 
persuaded to go in search. Sure enough, as 
we skirted the hill, another valley opened out at 
our feet, and there, one on each of the slopes 
that hedged the vale, were two elephants feed- 
ing. Through my glasses I saw that the nearer 
of the pair had but a single tusk, so I advanced 
towards the other. 
The wind was 
favourable, but the 
grass lent so little 
cover that our ap- 
proach had to be 
most careful, though 
the beast was still 
quietly feeding. At 
a distance of about 
eighty yards I 
decided for the head 
shot and fired both 
barrels in quick suc- 
cession. The ele- 
phant merely ceased 
his feeding. For all 
other visible effect 
I might have been 
using a simple 
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catapult upon 
him, The next 
bullet at his ear, 
however, made 
him swing round 
defiantly, and with 
ears out and 
trunk in the air 
he moved _hesi- 
tatingly towards 
us. He was 
searching for the 
enemy _ prepara- 
_tory to a charge. 
Still another two 
shots, this time 
aimed for the fore- 
head, arrested, 
but failed either 
to drop or turn 
him. A ponderous fillow he looked, tower- 
ing above us on the slope, apparently invulner- 
able, with the most massive tusks I had ever 
seen. For an instant I wondered if I had 
met my fate, and if this seemingly bullet- 
proof monster was going to ‘kill me. At my 
third frontal shot, however, the beast slowly 
turned, and we saw that the ‘goo bullets had 
at last done their work. To make doubly sure 
of so fine a trophy I ran up and put two more 
into him before he rolled heavily over, dead. 
I photographed him as he lay there. My bad 
shooting was rewarded by the largest tusker 
that I believe a white man has yet slain. The 
heavier tusk measured nine feet in length by 
twenty-five inches in circumference, and weighed 
one hundred and ninety-eight pounds, while the 
total of the pair was three hundred and seventy- 
two pounds. These magnificent trophies are 
seen in the centre 
of the photograph 
on the next page. 

A few days later, 
while hunting in a 
dense patch of 
jungle, an offshoot 
of the great Congo 
forest, I had a lucky 
escape. The natives 
had been extremely 
loath to produce a 
guide for this forest 
belt, though they 
were keen enough 
to assist me in 
shooting elephant 
and antelope on the 
grassy plains. Their 
reluctance naturally 
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increased my curiosity to see what the depths curious characteristic of the women of this tribe - 
of the wood concealed ; so as soon as I dis- is their method of lip adornment. Some wear a 
covered that my guide was deliberately skirting quill, three or four inches long, projecting from 


the edge, by the aid 
of my compass I 
took the lead. Be- 
fore long the sight 
of fresh antelope 
tracks rewarded me, 
and I was pressing 
on with the greatest 
caution, eyes fixed 
on the path ahead, 
when suddenly the 
earth gave way under 
my feet and I felt 
myself sinking I 
knew not where! 
Next moment I was 
wedged in a narrow 


cleft, with earth and iy tie cestee ane THE TUSKS OF THE ELEPHANT SHOWN 


the upper lp to 
stand well above 
the nose, while in 
place of it others 
affect a shorter 
crystal pencil, with 
another hanging 
from the lower 
lip. 

The neighbouring 
tribe, the Babila, 
have another and 
different method of 
“adorning” their 
mouths. The upper 
lip is pierced and 
the hole gradually 
extended till a disc 
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From a Photo. inches across can 
fallen intoa V-shaped be inserted. The 
game pit, eight feet deep, but, happily for. me, native explanation of this custom is that a great 
there were none of the customary sharpened chief ordered it, to give his women such a 
stakes in the bottom to make doubly sure of a _ hideous appearance that his enemies would have 
trapped beast, otherwise my plight would have no inclination to carry them off. That the pre- 
been a sorry one. As it caution is eminently calcu- 
was, although my rifle had << lated to serve its purpose 


been jerked out of my hand 
as I fell and my field-glasses 
were torn off, neither they 
nor I were any the worse. 
But this method of travelling 
was somewhat too adven- 
turous, so the native guide 
received orders to keep close 
behind and warn me when 
we drew near a trap. 

A very necessary precau- 
tion it proved, for the place 
was simply riddled with care- 


will be observed from the 
annexed photograph of a 
Babila belle. 

Both these peoples possess 
a bad reputation for canni- 
balism, more especially the 
Babila. Poisoning was for- 
merly rife among the tribe, 
and it was a most ordinary 
occurrence to administer a 
deadly draught to an enemy, 
or to a member Of the com- 
munity who looked peculiarly 


fully - concealed pits, great ‘toothsome. The women 
iron-pointed logs suspended * ginnwent "Is saip To Have ween veviser, Would then dig up the corpse 
over the path to fall on one Vv A cuigr To Make MIS women-roLx so at dead of night, wash it 


at the least touch, and snares "From a} ©’ uum ovr (Pao, in’ the river, and a horrible 
of all shapes and sizes, from feast ensued. Even recently 
a little switch bent down to trap a tiny dik-dik, stragglers from caravans have been known 


to stout saplings fit to jerk a sturdy antelope to mysteriously disappear, and rumour has 
off its legs. it that they have found their way into some 
We were now in the Lendu country. A Babila cooking-pot. 


(To be continucd.) 
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OFA a 
FIGHT FORA LIFE 


By THE Rev. C. A. JENKINS, OF COOLGARDIE, WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


A stirring narrative from the Westralian goldfields. 


How a miner was entombed by a flood a thousand 


feet below the surface, and how for nine days the rescuers battled against seemingly insuperable obstacles 
to save him. All the forces of human ingenuity were brought into play to master the dogged resistance 
of Nature, and finally pluck and tenacity won the day. This long-sustained “fight for a life” roused 
intense interest throughout Australia, and the whole affair will long be remembered in mining circles. 
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miles from Coolgardie, 
Western Australia, lies the mining 
town of Bonnievale, surrounded by 
hills that, for the goldfields, rise to 


- ~ a considerable height. This small 
settlement has figured largely before the 
Australian public because of the mining 


fatalities that have taken place there. In 
January, 1906, a fall of earth in the Vale of 
Coolgardie mine smothered three men, and the 
echoes of the calamity had scarcely died out 
before another disaster aroused even more wide- 
spread interest, chiefly because of its unusual 
nature and the conspicuous deeds of heroism 
associated with it. 
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Early in the month of March of the present 
year the Coolgardie goldfiekds, whose usual 
trouble is a lack of water, experienced a 
phenomenal rainfall, which continued for 
several days. During the afternoon of the rgth 
there was a very heavy downpour, but it could 
be seen by the black masses of clouds passing to 
the north of the town that towards Bonnievale 
the fall was torrential. Situated in the basin of 
the hills are the Westralia and East Extension 
mines, the largest employers of labour in the _ 
Coolgardie district. 

At the time of the rainstorm most of the men 
employed in the mine were engaged in the 
workings of what is known as Shaft 22, which, 
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as the diagram reproduced with this narrative 
shows, is not the usual vertical shaft, but an 
“underlay” carried down for over a thousand 
feet, with a considerable amount of “stoping” 
done at the various levels. The deluge of rain 
was so great that streams of water yards wide 
and several feet in depth came rushing down 
from the higher ground, sweeping away camps 
and old “tailings dumps” in their irresistible 
onward rush. The flood waters, swelling every 
moment in volume as tributaries joined them, 
finally converged towards an aperture of what 
is known as the “old tunnel,” adjacent to 
-Shaft 22. Into this open- 
ing the turbid tide speedily 
poured. A network of 
excavations at a shallow 
depth led from the tunnel 
into the main shaft, and a 
perfect river of water was 
soon roaring down into the 
mine. 

It was just about four 
o'clock and the change of 
shifts, and there were only 
about forty men engaged in 
the various underground 
workings. The stream of 
water, mud, and dédris 
tushed down the shaft with 
such force that very little 
time was given to the 
miners for escaping. 
Realizing their imminent 
peril, they threw down their 
tools and attempted to 
reach the surface by 
various ways, scrambling 
through abandoned work- 
ings and old shoots to the higher levels, for 
it was well-nigh impossible to make headway 
against the falling mass of water in the main 
shaft. Some, failing to find their way out, were 
raised in the skips, and on reaching the surface 
were unrecognisable, covered from head to foot 
with mud and slime and half-drowned by the 
deluge of water. Everything possible was done 
to rescue the men, but it was two and a half 
hours after the first inrush of water before the 
last man was safely brought to the surface. Yet 
not the last. In No..10 level (see diagram) a 
miner named Varischetti, an Italian, was work- 
ing in a “rise” thirty feet above the level, some 
three hundred and fifty feet from the shaft, and 
it was discovered when the roll was called that 
the unfortunate man was still below. 

By this time the water had risen to the No. 9 
level, a hundred feet above the one where 


Varischetti had been working. A careful search 
Vol. xix.—68, 
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dispelled any hope of the man being in any of 
the old workings above the water, and his friends 
soon came to the mournful conclusion that he 
had been unable to escape and had been 
drowned by the swamping of the mine. One 
faint hope still remained. It was thought that 


the inrush of the flood had been so rapid that 
the air, unable to escape, had been. forced back, 
and in its compressed state might possibly 
prevent the water from rising to the place where 
the unfortunate man had been working, sup- 
posing him to be still there. 

On this theory—it was nothing more—the 


WHICH THE WATER REACHED THR 
UNDERGROUND WORKINGS. [PAote, 


work of rescue was at once commenced under 
the superintendence of Mr. Crabb, the Govern- 
ment mining inspector of the district ; and after 
events showed that he was the right man for 
the position. There were no pumps on the 
Mine, and the water accordingly had to be baled 
out with the water skips. Notwithstanding the 
fact that both skips were kept going ‘incessantly 
for twenty-four hours, the workers found to their 
dismay, at the expiration of that time, that the 
water had been lowered only nine inches! This 
indicated the vast depth and volume of the 
flood, and it was apparent to everyone that at 
such a rate the chance of saving the man, 
supposing he were still alive, was exceedingly 
remote. And yet that strenuous band of 
rescuers at the mine-head refused to give up 
hope. 

During the day following the disaster inves- 
tigators distinctly heard knockings coming from 
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OPERATIONS. 


the level below the surface of the water. Vari- 
schetti was known to be the only man in the 
mine, and, therefore, he must still be alive. 
The excitement grew intense, and the inspector 
determined to continue the rescue work at all 
costs. Mr. Crabb proved himself a man of 
resource. Very early in the operations he saw 
by the slow rate at which the water was being 
reduced that under the prevailing conditions 
the entombed man’s position was utterly hope- 
less. AS an inspiration came the thought, 
“Why not employ divers, establish communi- 
cation with the buried man, and keep him 
supplied with food until he can be liberated ?” 
To think was to act with Inspector Crabb. 


Telegrams were dispatched to the State 
Govérnment for divers and apparatus, and the 
reply was prompt and generous. A special 
train, carrying divers and the necessary gear, 
was at once dispatched at top speed from Perth 
to Coolgardie. 

The next question facing the rescuers was, 
“Could the divers do what was expected of 
them?” It was a task of an extraordinary 
nature and quite different from the usual work 
of a diver. ‘They would have to make their way 
down the depth of turbid water in the shaft, 
taking the risk of the tunnel being seriously 
damaged, and then face the unknown workings . 
along the level and make their way up the rise 
to Varischetti, carrying all their cumbrous im- 
pedimenta with them. How easy for their gear 
to get entangled in fallen débr’s or crushed 
against projecting boulders, and how likely it 
was that they themselves would perish in the 
attempt! Such a hazardous feat as the 
traversing of a flooded mine by divers to 
rescue an entombed man had never been tried 
before in the history of the goldfields, and-no 
one would have blamed the divers if they had 
hesitated at the last moment before attempting 
such an apparently foolhardy enterprise. 

News of the decision to try divers in the 
rescue work soon reached the Boulder, where, 
employed in one of the mines, was a Mr. Frank 
Hughes, who eventually became the hero of the 
disaster. Our Welsh readers will be interested 
to know that this man is the eldest son of the 
late Mr. Thomas E. Hughes, civil and mining 
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engineer, of Rua- 
bon, North 
Wales, and was 
educated at the 
Grammar School 
of that town. He 
was an old diver, 
and also an ex- 
perienced miner 
—-a combination 
of experience 
which made him 
the very man for 
thework in hand, 
for he knew not 
only what had to 
be done, but the 
danger of the 
undertaking. 
Hughes at once 
offered his ser- 
vices, which 
were gratefully 
accepted, and 
was speedily on 
the scene of = Froma) 
action. His one 

fear was that the Government would not send 
sufficient piping, for to go down the main shaft 
and along the level meant that an enormous 
length of line would be required. 

By this time, needless to say, public interest 
in the rescue work had been aroused throughout 
Australia, and the papers far and wide gave 
almost hourly accounts 
of the progress of the 
operations. 

The special train with 
the two divers, their 
assistants and equipment, 
including eight hundred 
feet of air-piping, arrived 
in Coolgardie at four 
o’clock on the morning 
of the third day of Varis- 
chetti’s entombment, and 
the men were at once“ 
driven to the mine at 
Bonnievale, where In- 
spector Crabb explained 
in detail every stage of 
the work required of 
them. Hughes was most 
sanguine as to the suc- 
cessful consummation of 
the enterprise, but the 
men from the coast, who 
were entirely unac- 
quainted with mining,had fro. a} 
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some difficulty 
in seeing the 
same successful 
issue. At eight 
o'clock in the 
morning, before 
the eyes of an 
excited crowd, 
the divers and 
their gear were 
lowered to the 
No. 9 level, the 
surface of the 
water. It took 
some time to 
make the neces- 
sary connections, 
but at length 
everything was 
in readiness for 
the descent. 

Instead of the 
divers going 
down the main 
shaft, it was de- 
cided to utilize a 
pass in the No. 9 
level (see plan) which led to a shoot in No. 10, 
whence it was hoped the diver would be able to 
make his way farther along to the rise where 
Varischetti was immured. The diagram explains 
the relative positions of the parties. 

At ten o'clock Hughes led the way and began 
his hazardous descent through the eighty feet of 
water in the pass, where, 
by means of a run of 
hanging ladders placed 
there for the purpose, he 
reached the shoot. Clear-. 
ing the shoot, he got into 
No. 10 level, but was 
compelled to return im- 
mediately through the 
pass to No. g. A second 
attempt was made, and 
again Hughes had to re- 
turn, as the diver who 
was to follow him to keep 
the air-piping from foul- 
ing failed to do so. A 
third trial was made, and 
this time Hughes was 
accompanied by Diver 
Hearne ; and ever since 
the two names have been 
coupled together in the 
rescue work. 

The plucky pair re- 
mained down a consider- 
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able time investigating before they came up once 
more, having failed to reach the rise. A fourth 
descent was made, however, and Hearne accom- 
panied Hughes through the pass to No. 10 level, 
and remained there while the latter slowly made 
his way through the turbid water, with slush 
and mud up to his knees, hampering his 
movements terribly, towards the place where 
Varischetti had so long been imprisoned. 
Feeling his way step by step along his un- 
certain path by the pipe conveying compressed 
air for the drilling machines used in the 
mine, and carrying his burden of an ever- 
increasing length of piping, Hughes came 
at last to the hose leading from the compressed 
air-pipe to the rise where Varischetti had been 
working. He shook the tubing three times 
without receiving any reply, and his hopes of 
finding the prisoner alive were beginning to sink 
when, trying once more, he was rewarded by 
getting an answering shake from the entombed 
man. By this time Hughes was considerably 
exhausted, but that answering signal cheered him 
greatly. Returning to Diver Hearne, they both 
ascended to No. g level and ultimately reached 
the surface, utterly worn out by their efforts. 
When the result of the attempt was reported 
there was a scene of general rejoicing. It was 
decided to make another trial at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, and at the appointed time the 
divers were again lowered to No. g level. On 
being asked what he thought would be the result 


of his fifth jour- 
ney through the 
water, Hughes 
replied, doggedly, 
“Tl reach the 
man this time or 
die in the at- 
tempt.” A long 
and anxious time 
was spent by the 
crowd at the pit’s 
mouth, — craning 
their necks to 
watch and strain- 
ing their ears for 
the slightest 
sound. Finally a 
pregnant message 
was sent up from 
below: “ Hughes 
has got up the 
rise, and has 
shaken hands with 
Varischetti.” 
This was the 
signal for a 
great outburst 
of cheering ; people slapped one another on 
the back enthusiastically, and on all hands 
the divers’ splendid tenacity was warmly praised. 
The good news was flashed over the State, the 
leading newspapers of Perth brought out special 
editions, and the public interest in the rescue 
became, if possible, more intense than ever. 
The imprisoned man, who had spent so many 
lonely hours of anxious vigil, must have known 
by the continual knocking and the cessation of 
baling that some special scheme for his rescue 
was about to be attempted, but what he thought 
when he saw the electric light carried by the 
diver gleaming through the water, and the extra- 
ordinary garb of his visitor from the outer 
world, can be better imagined than explained. 
Although unable to speak through his helmet 
to Varischetti, by the aid of his light Hughes 
got a good look at the unfortunate miner, 
who came down from the rise to the water’s 
edge, took the lamp, and viewed his uncanny 
visitor with amazement. The diver had 
taken down with him candles, nourishment, 
an electric light, and a pencil and _ slate. 
On the latter was written “Courage; will 
be soon rescued.” It was at first thought 
that it would be possible to take in a diving 
suit, dress Varischetti in it, and bring him out 
through the water straight away, but the scheme 
was abandoned as impracticable, for the man, 
worn out by his terrible experience, might 
collapse and die in the water. It was then 
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decided that the divers should make periodical 
trips to the rise, carrying food, messages, etc., to 
the imprisoned man, until the water had been 
lowered sufficiently to bring him out safely. 

The messages written by Varischetti and 
brought to the outer world by the diver are 
interesting and pathetic. ‘he following are two 
communications from the entombed man to his 
friends, brought through the water in a specially- 
constructed iron tube :— 

“Dear Marincont Giuseppi,—I cannot tell 
you or make you understand how it happened. 
There is no man that can form an idea of what 
speed the water was rising at from the time I first 
noticed it. ‘The water was rising so quickly 
that in a minute the drive was full, and I made 
up my mind absolutely that God wanted me in 
the other world, and that he was tired of me. I 
was prepared to accept death. I wish to tell 
you to be quick, that I feel as if my bones are 
dying. Dear mates, have pity on myself. I 
send you my greetings, farewell. I am your 
miserable friend, farewell. 

“ MODESTO VARISCHETTI. 

“ Between all of you, help me. Give me a 
big hammer, and tobacco—in a bottle, because 
otherwise it would be all wet. I am always in 
the dark. Greetings. Be as quick as possible.” 

“DeEaR FRIEND,—I am sending you my 
news. First of all I will let you know that 
God is always keeping up my courage, and He 
gave me the hope to see again the light of 
heaven and to see again our beautiful country. 
As to my feeling unwell, I do not feel anything 
except that my strength is vanishing every day. 
I also know that all your other dear companions 
are working hard for me, and I send you my 
most affectionate greetings. And do me the 
favour to give my best greetings and thanks to 
the director, and also to the whole administra- 
tion, that deserve all credit. Also greetings to 
all who are asking after me. Again I thank 
you all, and again all, and I am sending many 
greetings. Farewell all for the present, greetings 
to all, and I am your friend, 

“MopEsTo VaRISCHETTI.” 

At an early stage of the rescue work it could 
be seen, by the bubbles rising to the surface of 
the water, that the air was gradually leaking from 
the level below. If the air-pressure was reduced, 
it was realized, the pent-up water would rise and 
finally fill the chamber where the miner was 
imprisoned—a terrible ending to the strenuous 
work of rescue. Inspector Crabb grasped the 
situation at once, and immediately began to use 
the air-compressing engine on the surface, forcing 
air through the pipes down the shaft and up 
through the tube which Varischetti had been 
using in connection with his drilling machine 
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prior to the accident. ‘This not only made 
good the leakagés but increased the pressure, so 
that the water in the rise was forced back four 
feet. But for this ingenious manceuvre the 
entombed miner would inevitably have been 
drowned within two days of his imprisonment. 

Meanwhile Diver Hughes made daily trips 
down the pass and along the level to visit Vari- 
schetti, taking him food, clothing, tobacco, and 
letters from his fellow-countrymen, all encased 
in seated tins. In this way the poor prisoner’s 
long, lonely vigil was broken and made less 
dreary ; he watched for the diver’s coming with 
pathetic eagerness. On the ninth day after the 
flooding the water had been sufficiently reduced 
for a determined effort to be made to bring 
Varischetti out. His deliverance from his sub- 
terranean tomb was estimated to take place 
about five o’clock in the afternoon, and great 
crowds of people travelled to the scene of the 
rescue. ‘The inhabitants of Coolgardie flocked 
there in throngs, while many others came from 
farther afield—some even from Perth, over 
three hundred miles away; and special repre- 
sentatives from the various daily papers of the 
State were at the pit’s mouth. Just before going 
down on what promised to be his final trip, 
Hughes said: “ Yes, I am going down early, 
and shall stay with the poor fellow until every- 
thing is ready. Dll do anything to cheer 
him up.” 

After the diving party had been taken down 
nothing was seen by those on the surface except 
the rapidly-travelling skips eternally discharging 
their burden of flood-water. 

Diver Hughes told his story of the final 
phases of the work in the depths below to Mr. 
Kneebone, the editor of the Coolgardie Miner, 
and I cannot do better than reproduce it. 

After waiting at No. 9 level for some time, he 
eventually got down into No. 10. He found 
that in places, in spite of the continued pump- 
ing, the water in the level was almost up to his 
mouth. He waded in, however, without any 
diving apparel, and got to the rise where 
Varischetti was. He stayed there for some 
time, and was, of course, drenched to his skin. 
When he came out he reported that it would be 
necessary to get more water out. Again he 
went back, and altogether made four trips from 
the pass to the rise, Hearne being at his post at 
the shoot the whole of the time. “ ‘The fourth 
time I went in,” said Hughes, ‘I said, ‘Well, 
what about it, Charley?’ (Varischetti is known 
by that name on the mine.) ‘Shall we try it?’ 
He said, ‘Yes.’ So we started. Varischetti 
was fairly strong at first, but when the water 
reached his waist he seemed to lose his strength 
and collapse, and I had to-carry, him the rest of 
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cheer of hearty thanksgiv- 
ing that the work of saving 
the entombed miner in 
the face of seemingly in- 
superable obstacles had 
been safely accomplished. 
Varischetti, pale - faced, 
and with his eyes covered 
with wool and dark glasses, 
was tenderly lifted out, 
wrapped in blankets, and 
conveyed to the residence 
of the manager, Mr. 
Rubischaum, who through- 
out the whole of the rescue 
work spared neither time 
nor expense to save the 
unfortunate man. In the 
bomeof hisemployer Varis- 
chetti received every atten- 
tion until herecovered from 
. his terrible experience. 
His story, as related 
the way to the shoot. When we got to the to my friend, Mr. Kneebone, is extremely 
shoot Hearne pulled him up through it and interesting. I give it just as he told it :— 
I pushed. ‘The rest was easy, but J 
the going in the level was none too 
good. However, he’s up, and now 
I am satisfied. I told you when I 
landed in Coolgardie, a week ago 
to-day, that I’d bring him to the 
surface.” 

While all this was happening 
below the crowd at the pit’s mouth 
was growing even greater and the - 
suspense became well-nigh unen- 
durable. When word was sent up 
that Varischetti had been taken 
along the No. 10 level and helped 
up the pass to No. g the pent-up 
excitement found vent in tumul- 
tuous cheering. At five minutes 
to six on the ninth day of his 
imprisonment Varischetti, with his 
two rescuers, Hughes and Hearne, 
supporting him, was placed in the 
skip, and slowly and steadily the 
ascent to the surface began. Amid 
profound silence the people awaited 
the arrival of the party. All eyes 
were riveted on the rope, and 
watchers near and far strained their 
sight to catch the first glimpse of 
the skip and its occupants. First 
appeared the head and shoulders 
of Varischetti, with Hughes hold- 
ing him on one side and Hearne 
on the other. ‘Then the profound 
silence was broken by cheer after “OL WAS AGAIX COMPELLRD?TO RRTREAT.” 


THE CROWD ROUND THE HEAD OF THE SHAFT, WAITING FOR VARISCHETTI TO BE DROUGHT UP. 
From a Photo. 
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I suppose I must have been down about half 
an hour when, looking down from the back of 
the stope into the level, I saw the water rushing 
past in a strong stream. What attracted my 
attention first was the noise made by a candle- 
box floating past the rise and along the level. 
Seeing the water swirl past, I climbed down, 
yot into the level, and made for the shaft. I got 
along about twenty feet, but the water rose 
higher and higher, until it nearly filled the drive 
before me, and I was compelled to turn back. 
I then ran up into the rise again, and in a 
minute or two the level appeared to be filled 
with water up to the commencement of the 
stope. I did not try again until an hour or so 
afterwards, when the water appeared to have 
gone down a little. ‘This time I only got about 
ten feet along the level, and I 
was again compelled to retreat. 
I then remained in the rise for 
about twelve hours, when I 
noticed the water going down. 
It dropped to about the bottom 
of the shoot, and I tried again, 
but farther on the level was 
full, and I turned back once 
more. ‘This time I was in the 
dark, so I climbed to the top 
of the stope and stayed there. 
All this time I had not seen or 
heard anybody. A few hours 
alter the water first came I 
started knocking loudly on the 
footwall with a Gympie hammer, 
and I knocked and knocked 
and knocked continually. After- 
wards I heard knocking in 
the distance. I counted nine 
knocks, and then they stopped. 
I counted nine knocks again, 
so I began and knocked ten, and 
then somebody else knocked 
nine again. This encouraged 
me; I knew it meant that the 
signal was given from No. 9 
level. That’s why ] knocked 
ten, as I was in No. ro level. 
I felt a little better then. I had 
nothing to eat, and I was still 
in the dark, because my matches 
were all wet. I had candles 
and I had a watch, but it 
stopped several times, and I 
did not know for how long it 
had stopped. I simply wound 
it up and set it going again. I 
reckoned it was about two days 
before Hughes came to me. (It 
was actually three days.) I kept 


signalling with my hammer on the rocks, and as 
long as I got answers I kept my spirits up. No, I 
was not much afraid when the diver came to me. 
I could just see the movement of the water and 
the bubbles on the surface before he came 
through with the lamp. I was much surprised. 
I shook hands with him and took the lamp 
from his hand, but could not see his face. He 
went away, leaving me with the light. I thought 
I would have to stay there until all the water 
was out; but I wanted them to be quick. I 
reckoned I was there altogether about six 
days. I slept a little sometimes, but watched 
the water in the level most of the time. I was 
always waiting for the diver to return. I did not 


see his face until the last day, when he came in 
No, I shall never forget the divers. 


for me. 


“Oh SHOOK) HANES Wire LUM,” 
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When I started to come out with Hughes I 
thought I could walk, but when we got into 
deep water I could not, and Hughes helped me. 
Diver Hearne helped me through the shoot, but 
I don’t remember much of that, and I was 
wrapped up to go to the surface. When I got 
to the surface and the men lifted me out of the 
skip I just heard a noise of people cheering, 
and I didn’t know any more until I reached 
Mr. Rubischaum’s house. I feel grand now. 
My head is all right and talking does not 
make it ache. I intend to go to work in the 
mine again. 


On the day following the rescue (Good Friday) 
a public meeting was held in the Town Hall at 
Coolgardie, for the purpose of publicly recog- 
nising the conspicuous heroism of the divers, 
including Diver Curtis, who had manipulated the 
diving machinery throughout, and also the 
untiring labours of Inspector Crabb, Manager 
Rubischaum, and Dr. Mitchell, as well as the 
good work carried out by volunteers in effecting 
repairs to the shaft and working the air-machines, 


etc., tu facilitate the rescue. The building was 
packed, and intense feeling was manifested 
throughout. The mayor of the city, Mr. Alfred 
Mercer, presided, and leading citizens expressed 
the feeling of their fellow-townsmen. Diver 
Hughes received congratulatory messages from 
all over Australia, and telegrams from the State 
Governors and legislators enthusiastically eulo- 
gized the work of all concerned in the rescue. 
The divers were the recipients of substantial 
rewards, and they well deserved every word of 
praise uttered. Not for many years has a work 
of rescue been watched with such interest 
throughout Australia, and aroused so much 
public enthusiasm at its successful consum- 
mation. 

In conclusion, I must express my acknowledg- 
ments to Mr. Harry Kneebone, of the Coolgardie 
Miner, for supplying some of the foregoing 
information, which was personally obtained at 
the scene of the disaster ; and also to Mr. Frank 
Martyn, of Bayley Street, Coolgardie, for the 
admirable photographs, taken by himself, which 
illustrate the narrative. 


VARISCHETTI AS HR APPEARFD AFTFR HIS RFSCUR. 
from a Photo, 


on India to England Overland. 


By E. Crawsyay WILLIAMS, 


Bombay, Muskat, the Persian Gulf, through Persia, over the Caspian, Moscow, Berlin, Paris, and 


London. 


Such was the author's itinerary on his long and out-of-the-ordinary journey. 


He met 


with some interesting experiences and saw many strange and quaint things, all of which will be 
found described and pictured below. 


MI. 


BSPAHAN, the city of brown walls 
@ and blue domes, was soon reached. 
After a short stay I passed on to 
Kum, the sacred place of Central 
Persia. 

Long before I reached the city there glittered 
on the far brown horizon a golden dot, seeming 
like some solitary star set there. in the plain to 
guide the weary traveller to earthly rest and hopes 
of heaven. For Kum is one of those cities, re- 


nowned for their sanctity, to which pilgrims flock 
in order to get one rung higher upon the ladder 
Here 


that leads to the Mohammedan paradise. 


glittering, and at last I rode into the thronged 
streets of this city of saints. But for its great 
mosque, however, there is little to distinguish 
this most holy place from others of less repute, 
and without staying for more than a quick 
glance at the shrines I pushed on over the 
great bridge which spans the Rud-i-anarbar 
into the desert. By now the great mountain 
of Demavend had come into view, standing for 
the last marches and for all those- that were to 
follow, as a great white-capped sentinel, over- 
looking the far line of hills. Round this 
nineteen-thousand-foot giant my path was to lie, 


THE SACRED CITY OF KUM, THE WESTMINSTEK ABREY” OF 


2M ALL PARTS, 


froma Photo. 


is the burial-place of Fatima, sister of the great 
and holy Imam Reza, eighth of the eleven Pro- 
phets. Here, too, are buried countless saints 
and kings and princes. The place is the 
Westminster Abbey of Persia. Sanctity and 
insubordination, however, have a close connec- 
tion in a land where the priests are powerful 
and the people superstitious, and Kum is one of 
the spots most dreaded by the constitutional 
Sovereign of the kingdom, for from such a holy 
place may some day spring a fire of revolution 
that shall sweep the land. 


The golden spot became larger and more 
Vol. xix. —69. 


and day by day the cone of snow grew nearer 
and larger, until at last it thrust its lofty head 
through the clouds and appeared like some 
monster of the sky hanging far above me.- 
Between me and Demavend there lay 
Teheran, the capital of Persia, and here I 
spent some time and witnessed some interesting 
sights. One of these was the Sacrifice of the 
Camel. Every year, to commemorate the sacri- 
fice on Mount Moriah, there is a ceremony at 
which a camel is slain. Being in Teheran at 
the time I was fortunate enough to see the 
Persian people_on, the occasion of this national 
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festival. Seated in a little room overlooking the 
street I witnessed the whole course of events. 
The streets were thronged; it was a public 
holiday, and I had had difficulty in pushing 
through the masses of people on the spirited 
horse I was riding. Crowds are not the same 
- all the world over, and a Persian crowd 
has certain peculiarities of its own. The 
dress of the women combines with the 
Oriental apathy of the men to make move- 
ment very difficult. In Persia all women 
have to be veiled when they go out of the 
house, and the consequence is that they not 
only cannot be seen, but also find it themselves 
not too easy to see. Looking like large blue 
bales of cloth, with a long white strip hanging 
down in front from their foreheads almost to 
the ground, the only means of sight afforded 
them is by a small lattice of fine net, through 
which the wearer can just see without her 
face being in the least visible to the out- 
side world. Immediately in front of me there 
was a mass of these peculiarly shapeless and 
uninteresting objects. Beyond swarmed a drab 
mass of Persian humanity, and down a path 
between the two came the procession. — First 
came some Persian soldiers (“marched ’ would 
be an inappropriate word for their ungraceful 
method of progression) to the beat of 
a solitary drum. Then there appeared 
some mounted men and a most extraordinary 
brass band, making noises which probably, in 


THE “SACRIFICE OF THE CAMEL” AT TFHEKAN, 


U hote, 


Persia, might be mistaken for music. Next 
came various beefeater-like persons with strange 
hats surmounted with feathers. After them 
there lounged along the wretched hero of the 
day, the camel, decked in gorgeous trappings of 
red and blissfully unconscious of the extremely 
short time he had still to exist. Behind him came 
his executioner, also clad in red for obvious 
reasons, and lastly there swarmed a collection of 
nondescripts on horses, ponies, mules, donkeys, 
or, failing any other means of locomotion, their 
own feet. I did not see the actual sacrifice, as 
it took place \ couple of hundred yards up the 
road ; but after a wait of perhaps a quarter of 
an hour there came back practically the same 
»procession, only, instead of the camel lounging 
along, it was carried in small furry fragments on 
the tops of pikes and in men’s hands. Anyone 
who can secure a bit of camel on this day is sup- 
posed to be lucky for the next year. The poor 
animal, therefore, is subdivided into extremely 
small portions.’ 

I stayed long enough at Teheran to see the 
late Shah, and then started on the last stage of 
my Persian journey. The traveller ordinarily 
drives by a quite respectable carriage road to 
Resht, on the Caspian, where he takes steamer 
for Baku. ‘This appeared dull to me, so, 
although it was still early in the year, I deter- 
mined to make my way over the passes 
of the Elburz Mountains and reach the sea 
at the little port of~Meshed#i-Ser. All went 
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well until the highest portion of my journey, 
just under Mount Demavend. Then there 
came down a veritable blizzard, and the long 
march over the deep snow which lay before 
me became a matter of great difficulty. 
However, I had orly allowed myself a day for 
each march if I was to catch the steamer on 
the Caspian, so an attempt had to be made. 
At first I could not get anyone to accompany 
my caravan, but at last I prevailed upon three 
guides, who would none of them come separ- 
ately, to sally forth together and take me over 
the passes. We loaded up in the heavy snow 
at the grey break of dawn and pushed on into 
an immense monotony of white loneliness. The 
road was quite indistinguishable from the rest 
of the country, and the rest of the country 
from the sky; all was merged in one whity- 
grey obscurity. Owing to the snow and its 
effect in increasing the weight of the baggage, 
the mules and ponies had to be given up to 
carrying loads, and we had to plod doggedly on 
foot up the mountains and through the great 
desolate gorges. 

One of my guides could sing—at least, he 
considered it singing—and I was glad of any- 
thing that could break the gloomy loneliness 
of the march. 

At last the clouds lifted and the sun appeared, 
showing a blinding white expanse of snow 
through which the little beaten track, half 
obscured by the recent fall, wound on till it 


REMARKABLE ROCK 
a ORE. Je wh DWELLINGS AT RENFH, 
Fron a Photo. 


was lost in the 
white — distance. 
My poor. tittle 
canine fellow- 
traveller, Mr. 
Stumps, was in 
great difficulties. 
He found it hard 
to run through 
the snow, and he 
could not sit on 
a mule, so he 
spent his time in 
falling off the top 
of a pack, vetting 
picked out of 
snow-drifts, 
scuffing along 
somehow, and 

S2 being carried by 
a his tired fellow- 
, travellers. Never 
have I been so 
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on that day in the, Elburz Mountains. Nor 
was there any rest; every minute of daylight 
was valuable, and we had to push relentlessly on 
unless we wished to be left to freeze to death, 
lost in the black’ night among the mountains. 
At last, to our unspeakable joy, we descended a 
steep pass into a valley almost clear of snow, 
and a little later, dead tired, with a feeling of 
having walked for a thousand years, got into the 
little village of Reneh just as night fell. 

Reneh is remarkable for some ancient rock 
dwellings, which I have not seen described any- 
where and about which I have been unable to 
obtain any precise information. Just past the 
village, as I set out on my next march in the 
early morning, there suddenly appeared in 
the face of the cliff opposite what looked like a 
gigantic pigeon-cote. Little doors and windows 
led into passages and suites of rooms, hewn out 
of the solid rock. There they were, half-way up 
the great cliff, inaccessible without a rope by 
which to be let down from above or a huge ladder 
by which to climb up from below. Relics of the 
very dim past, they were at once fascinating 
and incomprehensible. Who were the rock- 


dwellers of these cther days, and how did they 
get to their homes? I longed to be able to 
climb to some of the rooms set there far above 
my head ; but, alas! I had neither rope, ladder, 
nor wings. I was not, however, going to be 
entirely balked, and, after strenuous efforts, I 
managed to scramble up the face of the rock 
into one of the lowest of the chambers. I 
found myself ina neat little suite of rooms, with 
passages, windows, a rude staircase, and land- 
ing—quite a civilized habitation, considering its 
antiquity. ‘The rooms were bare but for an 
accumulation of dirt and, in a little pit leading 
off one of the lower rooms, an ancient refuse 
heap. Time was short, and I could only roughly 
examine it. ‘There were bones in plenty, frag- 


ments of pottery, etc., all piled up together and 
seemingly untouched for ages. Much as I 
should like to have stayed and explored further 
and more thoroughly, I had to push on and 
leave to other explorers the task I was unable to 
perform. ¥ 

Down through magnificent passes lay my 
path, by the side of running streams over- 
shadowed by great mountains on whose heights 
pine forests stood out dark green against the 
white snow. March after march showed me 
fresh chapters from the wonderful book of 
Nature, until at last, one day, instead of a 
narrow chasm in the mountains, I saw before 
me, stretched like a faint grey line upon the 
horizon, the Caspian. ‘I had finished my journey 
from sea to sea ! 

I was in a land of spring, of violets and 
primroses, of sweet scents and moisture—a 
different Persia from the one I had leff on the 
other side of the Elburz Mountains. Beautiful 
but deadly was this land. Semi-tropical in its 
character, the strip which lies between the 
mountains and the sea is a place of rank 
vegetation and pestilence. In the early spring, 
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THE CASPIAN 


when I was there, there is not so much danger ; 
but as the weather grows warmer, and all the 
marshes burst into a wild luxuriance of tropic 
nature, the European has a hard fight for health, 
and sometimes even for life itself. Even when 
I passed through, the region seemed strangely 
unnatural. Winter was only just past, yet 
the ground was carpeted with flowers ; the may 
was in full bloom, and there, close by, stood 
orange trees with the fruit hanging from their 
branches. 

After the high uplands, such a change came 
upon me with disastrous effect. A strange 
oppressive heaviness hung in the air, deadening 
the nerves and weakening the body. Walking 
became a_ weariness, riding oa (trouble ; the 


FROM: INDIA 
marches, as they really became shorter, seemed 
to grow longer; and it was with a feeling of 
relief that I rode at last into the little town of 
Meshed-i-Ser, on the shores of the Caspian, 
whence I was to set sail for Russia. 

The-great grey sea stretched away in front of 
me. Beyond it lay that marvellous empire of 
the North, only now awaking from its long sleep. 

As I climbed up the gangway of the steamer 
which was to carry me over the Caspian, I felt 
that I had suddenly come back to civilization, 
and at a touch the whole last three months 
seemed to fall away and drift into a dreamland 
of its own. Civilization again! But the 
characters, customs, clothes—the very food, 
indeed, had to be learnt and _ understood. 
Experiments in food especially are a matter of 
difficulty if they have to be conducted dn board 
a steamer in a rising gale, and my first attempts 
ended disastrously in my retiring to my cabin 
for the rest of the voyage. Food in Russia, or 
at least in Southern Russia, is usually oily and 
sometimes raw, so that, generally speaking, 
meals are somewhat of an ordeal. 

We touched at Krasnovodsk, where the usual 
prodigious fuss was made about my effects by 
Custom-house officers in military uniform, bushy 
whiskers, huge spectacles, and a general air of 
suspecting everybody of anarchism. The films 
for my camera were in little tin cases. These, 
of course, could’ be nothing but bombs, and it 
cost me a great effort to prevent the whole of 
my wearily-acquired pictures being ruined 
once and for all. In the end they let 
me go without*a penny to pay, as_ they 
could find nothing in my luggage which 
would be taken as a gift by a tramp, and they 
omitted to notice the pistol which I had in my 
pocket. I found afterwards that this omission 
might have cost me five hundred rupees, for 
being in possession of arms without a licence ! 
Being a peaceable person, however, with no 
designs on governors or chiefs of police, 1 
escaped this also. 

From Krasnovodsk we passed to Baku, 
famous for its oil-fields and its revolutions. I 
saw the former, with their great slimy pools of 
petroleum and fountains of oil spraying into the 
air; but, fortunately, during my stay the place 
was free from the latter. 

From Baku to Moscow the journey is long 
and uneventful. For three days the train flies 
through great wastes of snow dotted with tiny 
farm-houses and sometimes peopled with. mile 
upon mile of dark pine trees. 

Outside was a cold world of glistening white, 
but behind the double windows of the train 
there reigned warmth and the pleasant com- 
panionship of a people whose courtesy and 
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kindness I found beyond any adequate praise. 
I was a stranger in a strange land, knowing only 
French and German, and to a large extent quite 
helpless without assistance. My servants, of 
course, had all been left behind or sent back, 
and I had only my little Mr. Stumps left. 
‘That I fared successfully and happily in spite 
of all these disabilities was due to the patient 
kindness and the constant solicitude of almost 
everyone whom | met. ‘The Russians told me, 
in the languages I could understand, of the 
customs of which I was ignorant, and began to 
teach me their own tongue. Even when I reached 
Moscow their attentions did not end, and while 
I at my hotel they would call upon me to 
ask how I was getting on and show me over the 
city. 

ee what a city it is! Of all the living works 
of man which I have visited, I think none is the 
equal of Moscow in interest and beauty. It is 
a city of glorious sunshine, of golden domes and 
silver crosses and of multi-coloured cupolas, of 
palaces and temples. In it are found all the 
refinements of the West and all the curious 
fuscinations of the East. 
en the incidents of ordinary commonplace 
civilized life are touched by a flavour of romance. 
‘The cabby is no longer merely an unpoetic 
individual who wants more than his fare. It is 
true that the istvostchik wants more than his 
fare, but he is certainly picturesque. Swollen 
to an enormous size by the amount of clothes he 
wears (and the more he wears the more proud 
and satisfied he becomes), with a top-hat remi- 
niscent of early English coaching days, a carriage 
like a perverted victoria, and a horse which looks 
as if it came straight from a Siberian steppe, he 
is a strange mixture of brigand and ’bus-driver. 
His quaint unconventionality is a constant 
surprise and pleasure. He rattles along over 
the appalling cobbles with a gay disregard for 
his own and your safety, and with an easy 
indifference to corners which would make his 
English brother turn pale with horror. If an 
accident does occur, after a violent Oriental 
outburst the damage is quickly patched up and 
off you rattle again. If you pass a sacred place 
our Russian cabby’s attention turns from driving 
to divinity, and he concerns himself, to the 
exclusion of all else, with crossing himself before 
the shrine. There are so many shrines that 
they really add largely to the dangers of a 
Russian drive. 

One of these sacred places is a certain gate of 
the Kremlin, the great palace of the Czars. 
Through each of the other gates, so says tradi- 
tion, there has come a conqueror to sack the 
place— Moscow has been sacked three times by 
a foreign. foe. Through one>gate came the 
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Tartars, through 
another, the Poles, 
through a third 
the French—they 
have all gone out 
through this fourth 
sacred gate. So 
it happens that 
when you pass 
beneath its portals, 
off must come 
your hat, unless 
you wish to have 
it struck off. Even 
the istvostchik has 
to leave his reins 
to take care of 
themselves and 
remove his head- 
dress. 

I took a photo- 
graph of this gate 


from the inside, 
which is not 
allowed. Immedi- 


ately I produced 
my camera, up 
came a_ Russian 
policeman full of 


”, < : r 
protest. He began (00) 


a voluble explana. te sacrep Gate oF THR KREML 
THIS, BUT THK AUTHOR SECURFED HIS 


tion showing how 
illegal and impos- 


Srom a) 


sible it was to take photographs, during which 
No photograph, how- 
A camera 


process I took mine. 


ever, can do justice to Moscow. 


cannot catch the glint of the sunshine on the 
the silver, and the sheen 


gold and 
shimmer from the blue and 
green of the domes. No 
picture, even, could ade- 
quately convey an impression 
of the brilliant harmony of 
colours seen as you gaze 
over the sparkling city from 
the lofty tower of some 
church. Moscow must be 
seen to be realized. 
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Now my way 
lay home over the 
beaten track; my 
real travel was 
over. Warsaw, 
Berlin, Dresden, 
Paris, London— 
that was the order ; 
and these places 
need little descrip- 
tion. It is not 
necessary to 
describe the Thier- 
garten in the early 
spring or the 
Boulevards upon a 
sunny afternoon ; 
and J will only pay, 
in conclusion, a 
small tribute to the 
patient little travel- 
ler who accom- 
panied me through 
all my varied ex- 
periences, and to 
whom, hardly less 
than to those who 
by their kindness 
helped me on my 
journey, I owe a 


OSE IS ALLOwED To pHoToGKarh debt of gratitude. 
NAU-SHUT WHILE BEING WARNED OFF 


(Photo. I myself shall 
never forget the 


days I have spent with Mr. Stumps — on 
the plains of India or the deserts of Persia; 
aboard P. and O. liners, Caspian steamers, 
and many a foreign railway train; in tent, 
caravanserai; and 


sometimes as 
he sits before the fire 
gazing pensively into the 
glowing caverns, or lies 
curled up in a furry ball 
on the hearthrug, I 
wonder if he, too, remem- 
bers and thinks upon the 
strange places and _ strange 
peoples we have seen to- 
gether. 


TINKER: The Story of a Dog. 


By H. M. VERNon. 


How the sagacity of a Pomeranian dog frustrated the theft of thirty thousand dollars from the South- 
Western Bank of Laurent, Illinois, and resulted -in the capture of the would-be robbers. 


inhabitants. 


grain “elevator” or store-house 
has been built there by the 
railway company, enabling the 
farmers of the district, which is 
one of America’s wheat centres, 
to store their grain until the 
market warrants its shipment 
either to Chicago or some other 
large city. One of Chicagos 
largest banks, the South-Western, 
has established a small branch 
there, also for the convenience 
of the farmers, It is this bank 
— ably assisted by “Tinker "— 
which furnishes the material for 
the subjoined story. 

Only on one day in each 
quarter is there any considerable 
amount of money in the Laurent 
bank’s strong-box, that day being 
shipping day. 


to guard the bank premises. 
The staff, consisting of a 


RHE little town of Laurent, on the 
} Chicago and Alton Railroad, in the 
R southern part of the State of Illinois, 
j boasts of only some six hundred 
Its chief and perhaps 
only reason for existence is the fact that a large 


For this reason, up to the time 
of my narrative, no great care had been taken 


MK. JOHN KURIZ, THE NIGHT 
WAICHMAN WHO WAS ATTACKED 
BY THE KANK KOBRERS. 
From a Photo. 


to accompany his master on his night-duty 
rounds, running off on his own occasionally 
to frighten a rabbit or two or to resuscitate 
a hidden bone. 

During the autumn of last year the neigh- 
bouring farmers, after an unusually heavy harvest, 


had sold their corn and wheat, 
their money being deposited at 
the local bank for shipment the 
next day ta Chicago. On this 
particular night Mr. Kurtz, after 
eating his evening meal at the 
fire station as usual, lit his 
pipe and strolled leisurely up 
the strect to pay his midnight 
visit to the bank. On these 
“shipping days” it was his 
custum to visit the bank premises 
at least three times during the 
small hours. ‘he first inspec- 
tion found everything quite in 
order. At two o'clock Kurtz, 
accompanied by Tinker, made 
his second journey, and this 
time there was a little excite- 
ment. ‘The fireman had reached 


the end of Laurent’s solitary street, and was 
returning on the opposite side, nearing the 


bank premises, when some- 


— thing happened. Suddenly 


manager and one assistant, 
were also local tradesmen, 
and the duty of watchman 
had been assigned to the 
chief of the local fire depart- 
ment, one John Kurtz, who, 
during the night, would 
give the bank building a 
casual look over, and then 
return to the fire station. 
It so happens that Mr. 
Kurtz was the owner of 
a dog, a white Pomeranian, 
who was accredited with 
having more than the usual L 
amount of “dog sense.” 

“Tinker,” as he was called, 

could count up to ten, dis- 

criminate colours, ring the 


fire-bell, open and close gates, and do many 
powers of 
It was Tinker’s proud privilege 


things quite 
clever animals. 


beyond the 


THE DOG. 


CAPTURE OF THE THIFVES WAS ULE. 
From a Photo, 
. 


less 


—} 


TINKER, TO WHOSE SAGACETY THE 


their business, but 
bank as well. 
corner under a desk; and his captors, of whom 


two men jumped out from 
the dark recess of the local 
grocer’s doorway and, pre- 
senting revolvers at Kurtz's 
head, demanded in a whis- 
per that he should “hold 
up his hands.” Kurtz, 
taken completely by sur- 
prise, did so. At the same 
moment he was struck a 
violent blow from behind 
with a life-preserver, which 
tendered him _ practically 
helpless. In this condition 
he was carried to the bank 
building, the doors of which 
were opencd in the most 
approved fashion by per- 
sons who not only knew 
apparently that of the 
Here he was thrown into a 
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“THEY DEMANDED IN A WHISPER THAT HE SHOULD ‘HOLD UF HIS HANDS,’ ” 


there were four, lost no time in getting to 
work on the strong-box. This was a Hall's 
safe, one of the few makes absolutely impervious 
to the “jemmy.” ‘The safe-breakers, however, 
scorned such antiquated methods, and _pro- 
ceeded to blow the safe open by means of 
electricity—a noiseless operation. 

Kurtz meanwhile had somewhat recovered 
from the blow. He lay quiet until his strength 
returned, and then, taking in the situation, he 


crawled slowly toward the door, which had been’ 


closed. Just as he was about to rise to his feet, 
however, one of the burglars saw him and 
dashed towards him with a curse. Kurtz, 
springing to his feet, reached out and grasped 
from a desk a ruler about half an inch thick 
and two feet long. With this he defended him- 
self vigorously, being otherwise unarmed. He 
felled his first assailant, but the others were 
soon on him. They dared not fire their 
weapons for fear of rousing the neighbourhood, 
and for some minutes the fireman-watchman 
gave an account of himself of which any man 
might be proud. The odds were too great, 


however, and Kurtz was nearing exhaustion 
when a loud barking outside arrested the atten- 
tion of the criminals. Like a flash Kurtz saw 
a way of obtaining help. Fighting his way 
toward the door, he called loudly, “ Ring the 
bell, Tinker; ring the bell! Ring the bell, 
d’you hear?” ‘The faithful dog, which had 
been on a rabbit hunt and so out of action 
until now, pricked up his ears; he had heard 
that command often. He had been taught to 
gtip the rope which hung outside the fire 
station and swing himself thereby until the bell 
resounded lustily. 

Now hearing his master’s order, he was away 
up the street like a flash, barking his loudest. 
Without stopping in his rush he jumped at the 
dangling rope, grasping it in his teeth, With a 
jerk of his body Tinker threw himself this way 
and that, the brass bell pealing out in the silent 
night like a cannonade. Promptly, hearing the 
strident notes, the firemen (volunteers) hurried 
from their houses. When they arrived Tinker 
leapt down, barking furiously, ran a short way.and 
then returned. This he>did twojor three times, 
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finally tearing up the street toward the bank, 
with several of the men after him. Noting the 
dog’s curious behaviour, and seeing that Kurtz 
was missing, they scented mischief. 

Arrived at the bank the men found the door 


dog with well-meant kindness, and a handsome 
collar was purchased for him by subscription 
among the admiring townspeople. The canine 
idol of the town, however, was destined to be 
the recipient of yet greater honours, for Mr. 


“HE JUMPED AT THE DANGLING ROPE, GRASPING IT IN HIS TRETH.” 


open and poor Kurtz lying in a pool of blood, 
with Tinker licking his face. The burglars, 
seeing that the game was up, had made a hurried 
flight, but not for long did they elude pursuit. 
A posse was at once organized, the surrounding 
country searched by mounted horsemen, and 
before six o'clock all the miscreants had been 
captured. 

Now the quiet country -folk certainly had 
something to talk about. ‘The local “lock-up” 
held four desperate bank burglars, John Kurtz 
lay dangerously wounded, city police were on 
the way to Laurent, and the bank officials from 
Chicago were also expected. One of these 
latter, Mr. Wilbur J. Liebling, heard the story 
of Kurtz and Tinker on his arrival and made a 


note of it. The village boys almost killed the 
Val, xix 70. 


Liebling told the story of Tinker’s action so well 
to the president of the South-Western Bank 
that a beautiful collar, heavily covered with gold 
and costing one hundred dollars, was publicly 
presented to him. ‘That was not all, for the 
shareholders in the South-Western have deposited 
a State bond, producing a yearly interest of fifty 
dollars, in their bank to the credit of Tinker. 

Mr. Kurtz fully recovered from his injuries 
and the burglars were sentenced to five years 
each in Joliet Penitentiary, one of them remark- 
ing in court at sight of Tinker, who was there 
with his master: “Curse that dog ; it was him 
that put us away!” 

I may mention, in conclusion, that the 
Laurent bank is now somewhat differently 
guarde 


At the Sign of the ‘‘ Cup-and-Ball.”’ 


» AN EXTRAORDINARY PARISIAN CAFE. 


By Freperic Legs. 


The establishment dealt with in this article is surely one of the most curious in Europe. 


It is 


something more than a house of refreshment, it is an academy—an academy for teaching the ancient 


game of ‘cup-and-ball”’! 


The proprietor gave Mr. Lees some interesting information concerning 


the game and his pupils, and also showed him a weird and wonderful collection of cups-and-balls. 
.Photographs by Paul Geniaux, Paris. 


HILST walking down the Rue 
} Oberkampf, in Paris, the other day, 
my eyes chanced to alight on a 
curious sign, painted on canvas and 
~ hanging above the two entrances to 
a small restaurant and wine-shop on the 
opposite side of the street. ‘“ Halloa! here’s 
something new,” I thought ; and, having rather 
a fancy for strange signboards and eccentric 
cafés, 1 stopped to examine more closely this 
distinctly novel specimen of the sign-painter’s 
art. “Tabac” and “Vins” were, of course, 
easily understandable; so were the words 
“A PAcadémie de”; but the mysterious row 
of symbols that immediately followed took 
me a little longer to divine. Then, all at once, 


I saw what they were—what the French call 
bilboquets. The words and the symbols, in 
plain English, meant “Ihe Cup -and - Ball 
Academy.” 

An academy where the ancient game of cup- 
and-ball was taught was so much out of the 
common that I lost not a moment in crossing 
the street and entering the café. Calling for 
refreshment, I sat down at one of the marble- 
topped tables opposite the zinc counter and 
began to look around me. A well-dressed man, 
with a small, well-trained moustache and care- 
fully-pomaded hair, was playing at cup-and-ball 
in a corner to my left. Behind the counter 
the patron and the patronne were also busily 
occupied with d:/boguets, so intent on their 
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THE EXTERIOR OF THE 


CUP-AND"BALL ACADEMY," 


ey. 
Pr) 


AT THE SIGN OF 


game that I doubt if they had noticed my 
entrance. Even the waiter was playing, and 
hastened to put down an enormous ér/boguet 
as he prepared to execute my order. His 
prompt “Very good, sir,” and the rattle of 
the spoon in the long-bodied glass which he set 
before me created a diversion amongst the other 
players. The landlord, whose name I had 
observed was Poineau, was just finishing a 
throw—a successful throw—and as he looked 
up with a smile he called out to the well-dressed 
man in the corner, “Well, Alphonse, how are 
you getting on? I’ve just made nine out of 
ten. Not so bad that, considering I’m using 
‘ Brutus.’ ” : 
Then, since he received no reply from the 
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forget the good old yew.v in the presence of new- 
fangled inventions such as ping-pong, diabalo, 
and so on. But they’ll come back to di/boquet 
yet, mark my words. Even now the papers are 
beginning to mention it. Soon we shall hear 
of cup-and-ball championships. There are 
already several clubs in existence, and as soon 
as that comes about the game will become 
general, as it was in the good old days before 
the Revolution.” 

“Bat isn’t it rather a childish game?” I 
asked, somewhat nervously. 

“Childish ?” echoed the patron, quickly. 
“Suppose you see for yourself? Here's 
‘Brutus’”—he handed me a cup-and-ball on 
which that name was marked —“and he’s by 
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intently-occupied player save an almost imper- 
ceptible shrug of the shoulders, he addressed 
a “Bon jour, monsieur,” to me and at once 
entered into conversation on the subject that 
was nearest to his heart. 

“So you’ve never played at cup-and-ball, 
monsieur ?” he said, as he sat down in front of 
me, in answer to my invitation to have a drink. 
“Well, you don’t surprise me, for people haven’t 
yet come to see what an excellent game it is. 
But it was a very popular one in France two 
hundred years ago. The astonishing thing is 
that it ever went out of favour. However, that’s 
the way with games. People are always on the 
look-out for something new, and they quickly 


MONSIEUR POINFAU (ON LEFT) INSTRUCTING TWO OF IS PUPILS. 


(Photo. 


no means the most difficult to play with in my 
collection of drdboguets.” 

Time after time I swung the four-sided 
“Brutus” into the ait and tried to catch “him,” 
but never once did the peg enter the hole, which 
was placed at one of the corners of the cube. 
M. Poineau smiled —a smile of conscious 
superiority. Then, taking the toy from me, he 
showed me to perfection how the “childish” 
game was played. There was a certain way in 
which the A/éoguet should be held, he explained ; 
a special manner in which the cube should be 
thrown ; and, again, a particular knack in direct- 
ing the peg into the right place. Out of five 
throws he never missed once, 
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“You see, cup-and-ball isn’t such a ridiculous 
game as it is supposed to be,” he said, after 
this fine exhibition of his powers. “It needs 
strength of arm, delicacy in making the throw, 
keenness of eye, a good deal of judgment, no 
small amount of dexterity, and unbounded 
patience. Indeed, many of the qualities which 
go to make a good billiard-player are needed in 
playing 4:/boguet, and 1 don't place my favourite 
amusement much below billiards in the scale of 
games of skill. Billiards has certainly this in its 
favour— you get plenty of exercise walking round 
and round the table; but, on the other hand, 
cup-and-ball has the advantage in being a game 
that can be played in the smallest space and in 
occasioning little expense.” 

“Tam almost inclined to join your academy, 
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tition with me. Very soon these little meetings 
got known in the quarter, and as other players 
quickly joined us I proposed that we should 
form a club, with the head-quarters at this 
establishment. Some of the players not being 
very expert at the game, I was asked to give 
them a few lessons. Others, who were quite 
novices, offered to pay me for a course; and 
on my receiving my first fee 1 decided that 
henceforth my signboard should bear the words 
“A l’Académie de,’ followed by a more or less 
faithful representation of some of my most 
curious é/boguets.” 

“ And how many pupils have you got in your 
academy ?” 

“Twenty to thirty. But the members of the 
club number double the latter figures. These 


M. Poineau, and learn the art of ddoguet,” 1 
remarked. “ By the way, how did you come to 
have such an original idea as that of forming a 
school for the teaching of the game ?” 
“Ah, that came about inthis way. Necessity, 
_ you know, is the mother of invention, and, as my 
restaurant and wine-shop weren’t succeeding as 
I should have liked them to do, I hit on the 
idea, some months ago, of attracting customers 
by means of exhibitions of my skill as a 
bilboguiste. The game had always been a 
favourite one of mine, and I happened to know 
a few people in the quarter who also played at 
it in their homes. So I invited them to bring 
their cups-and-balls to the café and, whilst 
taking an aféritif, to have a friendly compe- 


SOME EXPERT MEMBERS OF THE 


“ ACADEMY.” 


are also fond of other sports and pastimes, so 
we've got a sort of gymnasium in the sous-so/. 
It’s there that I keep my collection of d:/boguets, 
a collection which I believe is unique in the 
whole of Paris. If you’d like to see it we'll go 
down when you’ve emptied your glass.” 

Wishing for nothing better, I accepted the 
invitation and followed M. Poineau to the back 
part of his café, where we descended a flight of 
steps into a cellar which has been transformed 
into a first-class gymnasium. Here I found 
what had well been called a unique collection of 
cups-and-balls. Every form of éz/boguet, ancient 
and modern, was to be seen. There were 
bilboquets of the classical type, from the s.ze af a 
pea to the dimensions of a cannontball weighing 
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The most difficult d7/ 
boguet to play with, ex- 


plained M.  Poineau, is 
not the largest, as some 
people might think, but 
the smallest. His tiniest 
cup-and-ball is about the 
size of a pea; it is made 
of cork and a match stalk, 
and it bears the name of 
“Mignonnette.” To make 
fifty per cent. of success- 
ful throws with this minia- 
ture tuy is considered to 
be excellent: play. Mme. 
Poineau generally handles 
it on the occasion of the 
meetings of the Bilboquct 


forty pounds — the 
last-named, I was 
told, bearing the 
suggestive name of 
“La Terreur.” And 
a “terror” it must 
indeed be, even in 
the hands of an 
experienced player, 
when it comes down 
upon the peg —or 
the knuckles. Hang- 
ing just above it 
was a no less diffi- 
cult dilboguet to 


handle: a_ heavy > 
circle of wood, —— — 5) 
studded with nails, x 
and provided SOME EXAMPLES OF THE RXTRAOKDINARY “HILROQUETS "IN MONSIEUR POINEAU'S COLLECTION. 


around its circum- 

ference with sharp- 

pointed wooden pegs, which, if you failed 
to play the game correctly, punished you 
by bruising your fingers. Other curiously- 
shaped Jd:/boquets, constructed out of various 
kinds of wood and decorated in a multitude of 
manners, caught my eye. Here was one shaped 
like a bottle ; there was another in the form of 
a snuff-box; a third was made out of the 
handle-bars of a bicycle ; a fourth out of one of 
the pedals ; a fifth out of a feather brush, and a 
sixth out of a mouse-trap! Judging by the 
variety of cups-and - balls in this strange collec- 
tion it was possible to make a di/boguet out of 
almost anything, even out of tnaterials so diverse 
as a cork, a pin, and a child's wooden pig. 


From Photos. 


Club, and has shown herself to be cleverer 
than any of the male members in using it 
--‘‘probably,” said her admiring husband, 
“because of the delicacy of hand natural to 
woman.” 

M. Poineau's prophecy that this difficult game 
will soon become general in Paris has already 
begun to be realized. ‘here are many drawing- 
rooms frequented by the aristocracy where 
beautiful little 4:/4oguets in ivory, silver, gold, or 
wood richly ornamented can be found ; and am 
told that nothing is commoner there than to hear 
a hostess invite her guests, when the conversa- 
tion has begun to flag, to take part in a game at 
cup-and-ball.._In $0,doing fashionable Parisians 
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need not fear that they are copying the ways of 
marchands de vin and journalists, for this pastime 
was much in favour among the “ Mignons” of 
With journalists and 


the Court of Henry III. 


Se ie 
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literary men, by the way, d:/boguet was always 
a favourite amusement, as readers of Guy 
de Maupassant’s “Bel Ami” will remember. 
A few years ago the game was played with 
great assiduity in the editorial offices of the 
Autorité, one of the members of whose staff, 
Paul de Léoni, was once heard to declare 
that he could never write his daily article 
against the Government until he had had a 
partie with one or other of his confréres. 
Such competitions among Pressmen are to-day 
held in the offices of many Parisian newspapers. 
M. Gaston Leroux, of the A/a“, has a match 
almost every night with M. G. Abric; M. Charles 


MEMBERS OF THE MOINEAU FAMILY, AND OTHER ENTH! 
HAS HIS CUP-AND-BALL ! 
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Laurent holds the record for skill at the Pett 
Journal office ; and at the Auéo there is hardly 
a member of the staff, from the editor down to 
the office-boy, who has not a veritable passion 


iC ‘BI BOQUISTES "—EVEN THE TFKRIER 
(Photo. 


for bidboguet. It is this last-named newspaper 
that has accepted the patronage of a great 
cup-and-ball championship, organized by the 
Fédération des Sociétés Frangaises du Bilboquet, 
which will shortly be disputed in the French 
capital. The cups-and-balls used in this com- 
petition must measure between twelve and fifteen 
centimetres in diameter, and must weigh not 
more than one kilo five hundred grammes and 
not less than one kilo two hundred grammes. 
Thus, you see, M. Poineau, president of the 
first Bilboquet Academy, is a true prophet, and, 
I may add, unlike most prophets, is finding 
honour in his own country. 


Six Thousand Miles on Horseback. 


By W. 


C. Rose. 


The record of a magnificent achievement, a ride of somewhat over six thousand miles, from Mexico to 
the Argentine, accomplished on one horse and traversing for a considerable part of the way entirely 
unexplored country, where hardships and adventures were met with almost daily. The author was 
introduced to us by Mr. Roger Pocock, founder of the Legion of Frontiersmen, and himself the hero 


of a remarkable ride. Mr. Pocock wrote: 


“T thought I held the world’s record for long-distance 


riding, but this man’s trip puts me. quite in the shade.” 


) HE next city on our way was Guate- 
mala, the capital of the Republic of 
that name. As we required sundry 
articles, above all gunpowder and 
quinine, we decided to stay a few 
days in the city ; and we accordingly placed our 
horses and camp-equipment in the keeping of 
the proprietor of a small hotel on the outskirts. 
As it was too late to get our stores that day, 
we had a tub and some food, and then went 
for a stroll up-town. 

Later on, after the lamps were lit, our atten- 
tion was attracted to the movements of a man 
closely shadowing a well-dressed gentleman. 
All at once I caught the flash of a stiletto in 
his hand. With a warning shout I whipped 
out my Colt, but the gentleman turned, revolver 
in hand—everybody carries a weapon there— 
and the would-be assassin vanished, quick as 
thought, into a pitch-dark side street, where he 
was lost to our sight. 

He was not gone for long, for shortly after 
I saw the same ruffian, with anotner of 
his kind, following ourselves on the other side 
of the street. ‘The precious pair did not attempt 
to get to close quarters, however. 

As we were very tired we returned to our 
hotel, and here another surprise awaited ,us, for 
we found our best mule and a bag containing 
all my underwear missing. I at once went to 
the proprietor and demanded my property, but 
he declared he knew nothing about it, and 
seemed to be much astonished that I should 
hold him responsible for the theft. During the 
altercation José came in, and, leaving the 
gesticulating and protesting hotel-keeper in his 
charge, I searched all over the house for my 
bag. In five minutes I had fqund it. Our 
worthy friend, the landlord, had broken the 
lock and spread the contents on his bed for 
inspection. Our mule, however, had vanished, 
and we never recovered it. After telling the 
rascally innkeeper we would pay his bill with 
a bullet if he showed us his face again, we 
packed up and left the town, camping out again ; 
life in a Guatemalan hotel was too exciting for 
our taste. Next morning Pedro and I returned, 
bought all we wanted, and then rejoined José, 
who was already on the march. 


Four days later we left the Republic of 
Guatemala behind us and entered San Salvador. 
After a two days’ halt on the shore of Lake 
Cuija we crossed the Republics of San Salvador, 
Honduras, and Nicaragua practically without 
incident. 

Nicaragua took us seven weeks to cross; it 
abounds in game, our bag for the time being 
thirty-nine alligators, thirteen deer, twenty-one 
pig, four tiger-cats, and seven black jaguars, the 
latter most ferocious beasts and apt to attack 
one unprovoked. 

The Indians we came in contact with call 
themselves “Sumu”; they are small but mus- 
cular, and ugly as can be. Those in the valley 
were quite harmless and friendly; the others 
living on the hills, it seemed to me, would have 
liked very much to attack us, but did not dare 
to do so. 

We followed a route lying between the eastern 
range of the Andes and the lakes, and so met 
plenty of game. We passed very few villages, 
and I only remember the names of two, San 
Miguelito and San Carlos, both situated on 
Lake Nicaragua. 

On one occasion we came very near losing 
our horses and mules. ‘The night after we had 
passed San Miguelito, Pedro woke us up, telling 
us in a whisper that jaguars were round our 
camp. We could hear the horses stamping and 
snorting, but could not see the “tigers” (as 
they are generally called in South America). 

Bang! went Pedro's rifle, and with a fearful 
howl a black jaguar bounded nearly into the 
fire in his death-struggle. Another shot ended 
his agony. : 

Shortly after Pedro and I fired again, having 
sighted two other brutes. Both of us hit our 
target, for the reports were followed by a 
deafening roaring, blended with the cracking 
and breaking of branches, as if a herd of 
elephants were rushing past. Before the row 
ended another sound reached our ears which 
we did not like at all, Our horses had broken 
loose and stampeded ! 

Knowing that they would “be lost altogether 
if we did not catch them at once, I put two 
fingers in my mouth and whistled in a peculiar 
fashion. It was a signal I_had taught my mare 
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“PELITA WENT OFF AT A HRADLONG GALLov.” 


Pepita, and I thanked my stars when she came 
galloping back in answer to it, snorting and 
shivering with fear. By this time Pedro had 
the lassoes ready, and, with the Mexican and 
myself both mounted upon her, my gallant 
Pepita went off at a headlong gallop after the 
others. 

And now I crave to be permitted a few lines 
in just praise of my noble mare, which carried 
me faithfully and well during my long, long ride. 
She was a half-breed between a “ broncho” and 
a pure Spanish thoroughbred, stood about four- 
teen and a half hands, was swift as an arrow, 
surefooted as a goat, and almost indefatigable. 
She was a beauty, endowed with great intelli- 
gence, and of a very amiable and docile 
character. She twice saved my life, and, as I 
have said, carried me all the way from Mexico 
to the Argentine. 


The night was very dark, 
and our road in pursuit of 
the fugitives carried us 
through forest, over stony 
hills, and across valleys 
strewn with huge boulders 
of rock. I left Pepita to 
her own guidance, and 
before twenty minutes 
elapsed, despite her heavy 
load, she closed up with 
the fugitives. A few 
minutes later they were 
lassoed and secured once 
more. 

When we reached camp 
again we were glad to find 
that José had breakfast 
ready for us, and had also 
nearly completed skinning 
the first tiger; the other 
two we found at daylight. 
One measured nearly six 
feet in length, but the 
other was much smaller. 

We journeyed for some 
time without any exciting 
incident, crossing the Re- 
publics of Costa Rica, 
Panama, and Colombia. 
We had fair sport, shoot- 
ing a number of alligators 
and pumas, a couple of 
bears, and some jaguars ; 
these last animals were a 
source of continual 
trouble to us. There 
were large numbers of 
peccaries (small wild 
pigs) in the woods; who 
waged continual war with the jaguars. ~ 

One morning I went on guard at 2 a.m., 
and soon afterwards noticed that the smaller 
animals in the surrounding forest were peculiarly 
restless. I kept a sharp look-out, but could see 


‘nothing, and finally came to the conclusion that 


our camp fire was the cause of it. 

Suddenly. I heard a grunting and cracking 
of branches, and without warning five deer 
galloped over the small opening in which our 
camp stood. Shortly afterwards a large drove 
of pigs followed in their wake, heedless of the 
fire, and scattering the burning embers right and 
left. The last of them had not yet vanished into 
the woods opposite when, quick as lightning, 
another animal silently bounded past us—an 
immense “ tiger.” 

Of course, both my companions were wide 
awake by this time and on_the alert, but the 
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“THE JAGUAR MOUNTED TO THE LOWEST BRANCH, CARRYING THE SLAIN PIG WITH HIM.” 


light was so very uncertain, and everything 
passed us so quickly, that none of us fired. 


Suddenly we heard a pig squeal. A howl 
and much grunting followed, so that we knew 
the tiger had overtaken his prey. As the noise 
did not cease or recede from us, Pedro and I 
snatched up our rifles and made for the spot. 

Coming nearer the battleground, we could 


hear the peccaries snapping and gnashing their 
Vol. xix.—71. 


teeth, and accordingly took good care not to 
attract their attention. Emerging into a small 
Open space, we saw about forty of the infuriated 
animals struggling under a tree, some of them 
jumping up froin time to time at the jaguar, who 
had mounted to the lowest branch, carrying the 
slain pig with him. We watched them for a while 
and then, as soon as we had, light enough, took 
a careful:aim and sent the tigér our greetings. 
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With an echoing roar he fell down amongst 
the pigs, who instantly closed in on him. — Fear- 
ing they would spoil the skin entirely, we rushed 
out ; but the next moment we had to fly for our 
lives and hurriedly climb the nearest ‘tree, for 
no sooner did the infuriated animals catch sight 
of us than they charged. The first three toppled 
over to a bullet apiece, but this in no way stayed 
the others. We had only just time enough to 
swing ourselves up to a branch before the rest 
were upon us, and, much against our will, we 
had to shoot no fewer than one-and-thirty of the 
herd before the others raised the siege. 

When we were able to return to the tree 
whence the tiger had fallen we were astonished 
at the sight. Although they had only had about 
a minute in which to attack their fallen foe, 
the pigs had literally torn him to shreds. ‘The 
incident taught us a lesson in peccary ferocity 
which we never forgot. 

We shouldered two young pigs and departed. 
Already hundreds of “zopilotes,” the carrion 
birds of South America, had settled on the 
surrounding trees, waiting for our departure ere 
beginning upon the remainder. 

‘Two days later, just at dark, our camp was 
visited by a native hunter. His features and 
everything about him seemed to be dricd up, 
but he looked very business-like, and proved to 
be a very good fellow. He was homeward bound, 
his mule loaded with skins of every description, 
and he stayed with us four days, giving us many 
valuable hints. What I appreciated most was 
that he showed us a liana which, in time of need, 
would supply us with fresh, cool water when cut, 
and a tree yielding, under the same treatment, 
a white, creamy substance which we had only to 
mix with a little water in order to get a liquid of 
just thesame tasteand appearance as unsweetened 
condensed milk. Now, at least, we had not to 
diink our coffee always black, and as these trees 
—‘ palo de leche” (milk tree) he called them— 
were to be found all along our route, we should 
never run short of milk. I was so pleased with this 
discovery that I presented the old hunter with 
half a bottle of rare old rum, to which he was 
not averse. Amongst his skins he had that of a 
black bear, measuring about eight feet by two 
and a half; he got it in the mountains and had 
a very fierce struggle with him, he told us. We 
ourselves longed to make the acquaintance of 
game like this; so, after the Indian had left us, 
we started into the Andes. 

I took Pedro with me, for, although José was 
an excellent companion, I liked Pedro better. 
The first day we bagged an “ai-ai” (sloth) and 
a deer, but on the second day, late in the after- 
noon, we found the traces of a bear. ‘These led 
us, after much toil, to the mouth of a cave, the 


entrance to which was strewn with bones. As it 
was rapidly getting dark, we mounted a tree 
about forty yards away and made ourselves at 
home on a big branch, fastening Pedro's lasso 
he never left camp without it—round our bodies 
and the trunk of the tree. 

As may easily be imagined, our position was 
not at all comfortable, and our limbs were very 
stiff by dawn. ‘The sun was not yet up when 
we saw something stir in the shrubs near the 
cave entrance, and Pedro instantly fired. 

With a pitiful wailing cry a young bear rolled 
over with his spine broken. The next moment 
the old bear came tumbling out of the cave 
and, going to the little one, licked it all over, 
turning it round and round. We both fired at 
once, but either the bear moved or the light was 
bad, for our shots did not prove fatal. Uttering 
an angry howl she wheeled round and, seeing 
us, hesitated not a second, but charged at full 
trot. My next two shots hit her full in the 
breast, but still she came on, until a bullet 
from Pedro struck her head and brought her 
down in a heap. 

Pedro commenced skinning her while I went 
over to the little one, who was still moaning 
painfully, to give it the coup de grace. Before [ 
reached it, however, I heard the cracking of 
wood, accompanied by a deep, angry growl. 

Next moment a great male bear, standing at 
least seven feet high, broke out of the woods 
behind my companion, and only a few yards 
distant from him. Of course, I had my rifle up 
at once, but could make no use of it before the 
bear reached Pedro, as his body was between 
me and the beast. Pedro had been careless 
enough to leave his rifle on the other side of 
the dead bear ; he vaulted over her at once, but 
was too late. Before he could secure it the 
infuriated male was upon him and had dealt 
him a tremendous blow on the head, which 
felled him to the ground. 

I gave a shout, and at the same instant fired 
two shots to draw the animal's attention from 
my companion. In this I succeeded, for no 
sooner had the bear noticed my presence than 
he made for me. My next shot struck his head, 
but to my horror, when I pulled the trigger 
again, my rifle remained silent—the magazine 
was empty, and the maddened bear not more 
than ten yards away! Drawing my Colt and 
my heavy hunting-knife I was preparing for a 
desperate and well-nigh hopeless fight, when a 
happy thought struck me. Quick asa flash I 
seized the young bear, which was still moaning, 
by his hind legs, and swung him into the path 
of his enraged parent. 

Fortunately my ruse succeeded. The bear 
halted by the, youngster, turning-him over and 
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“OTHE BRAK DRALT HIM A TREMENDOUS BLOW ON THE HEAD, WHICH PRLLED HIM TO THR GROUND, * 


over inquiringly. ‘This was my chance. Slip. 
ping four cartridges into the magazine, I was 
teady for action again. Now relieved of all fear 
for my life, I took careful aim and pulled the 
trigger. The bear collapsed as if struck by 
lightning, and I hurried on to look at poor Pedro. 
I found tim unconscious, but beyond a deep 
gash in his scalp I could see no other injuries, 
and soon brought him to, After I had dressed 
his wound I tell to skinning the two bears, while 
my companion soon had a fire blazing. He 
suffered a yreat deal of pain, but we managed 
to eat nearly the whole of the young bear at 
breakfast. It took us just upon two days to reach 
our camp. 

Once upon the march again we passed 


Timana and, follow- 
ing an old mule-track, 
crossed the eastern 
Cordillera. 

On descending, the 
whole aspect of the 
country changed. 
Whereas before we 
had mountains on 
every side, and in the 
valley of the Rio 
Magdalena every 
kind of tropical 
vegetation, as well as 
game and birds, now 
our eyes travelled 
over miles and miles 
of monotonous grass- 
lands — the “ Llanos 
de Caguan.” 

The heat in these 
Nanos was terrible in 
the daytime, but at 
night it was very cold. 
The tent was always 
drenched with the 
heavy dew which fell 
after sunset, and our 
experiences were so 
unpleasant that we 
were sorely tempted 
to retrace qur steps. 
This longing, how- 
ever, we threw off, 
and pushed on by 
easy stages over the 
level plains. 

We took our course 
along the Rio Pagoya, 
so as not to be short 
of water, and about a 
month after we had 
left the valley of the 
Magdalena we saw the lights of a small place on 
our right. It was San Romao, on the Rio Ica, 
and here we were told that the frontier of Peru 
was only distant a few hours’ ride. Before we 
entered the “Land of the Incas.” however, 
I came very near being roasted. It happened 
as follows. 

We had to ride some miles up-river in order 
to ford the Ica, and I espied some distance off 
a herd of animals I had not seen before, It 
was very hot, and neither Pedro nor José was 
eager to accompany me, so I told them to ford 
the river and wait for me on the other side, 
Then I went off alone. : 

The animals were very shy and moved away, 
keeping a distance of (about) six hundred yards 


504 
between us. My pursuit [7 
carried me out farther 
and farther into the end- 
less plain, until my quarry 
suddenly disappeared. At 
first I thought of turning 
back, but a moment after- 
wards I saw them again. 
A deep “ baranca” separa- 
ted us, at least four yards 
in breadth. My gallant 
Pepita climbed across 
with some difficulty, and 
as I fancied the animals 
ahead showed signs of 
distress I pressed on with 
renewed eagerness. Pre- 
sently I saw them toss up 
their heads and gallop 
off to the right. 

Having had no eyes 
for anything else but my 
quarry I did not notice 
the agitation of my horse, 
or that the atmosphere 
was getting hotter and , 
hotter and intensely 
oppressive, so that I was . 
considerably alarmed 
when I suddenly _per-. 
ceived a cloud of black 
smoke jin front of me. 
I smelt fire, while a dull, 
roaring sound struck my 
ears, growing louder every 
second. 

In an instant the hor- 
rible truth flashed across 
my mind—the plains were 
on fire! A fierce wind had sprung up, driving 
the fire forward with tremendous. velocity, and 
I was in deadly peril. 

Forthwith I turned my mare and we raced 
back, but soon the heat and smoke became 
almost unbearable — the fire was evidently 
gaining on us. 

On and on we flew, the wind rising to a gale 
and driving the flames before it with a roar like 
the thunder of surf on a rocky coast. Presently 
I remembered the baranca ; it was a big jump 
for a fresh horse, but for a tired animal like 
mine it promised disaster. 

Still Pepita raced on, her flanks heaving with 
her tremendous exertions. She was losing in 
strength with every bound, and now the fire 
was not more than fifty yards behind us ! 

Thank Heaven! the baranca yawned ahead of 
us, not more than ten yards away. It was neck 
or nothing now, so for the first and only time 
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OTHER SIDE—SAVED ! 


I pressed my spurs into her flanks. ‘I'he gallant 
little mare pulled herself together and leaped. 
Higher and higher she rose, while I held my | 
breath in suspense, and in another instant we 
landed on the other side—saved! When I 
looked round the grass on the spot we had just 
left was already burning. 

It was dark before we reached our camp ; the 
skin of my neck and back smarted terribly, and 
as I pulled off my shirt the back of it fell 
to pieces, so intense had been the heat. 

After we left this camp, a few hours’ rjde took 
us across a portion of the State of Ecuador and 
landed us in Peru. 

. Following the Rio Napo, we soon saw the 
Amazon, or, as they call it here, the Rio 
Maranon, before us. Finding it impossible to 
ford or swim the mighty stream at this point, we 
pitched our tent for the night. 

Next morning, saw, as (approaching the city of 
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Omaguas, and here we procured a raft to cross 
over to the other side of the river. 

Here, again; nothing but llanos lay before us, 
with grass as far as the eye could see. We were 
beginning to get tired of these endless plains, 
but, knowing that about three hundred miles to 
the southward we should find mountains, the 
“© Andes Conomamas,” we gave our horses their 
heads, and four days later our camp was pitched 
on the bank of the Rio Maquia, with the moun- 
tains in front of us. 

A hacienda was the only habitation we passed 
after we left the Maranon, and of our fellow-men 
we met only one specimen—and he made my 
two Mexicans long to kill him. 

He came from Brazil, on the other side of the 
Rio Javari, he told us, and begged our per- 
mission to travel with us as far as the mountains, 
as he was bound for Lake Ucayali. Of course, 
we allowed him to share our camp-fire, but had 
reason to regret our hospitality very much next 
day. How he managed it we could not find 
out, but during the night he disappeared, and 
with him our best mule and a big bale of our 
finest jaguar skins. His tracks led us to the 
Conomamas, where we lost them-—-which was a 

-very good thing for him. 

This first experience in Peru did not impress 
us very favourably, but the next night was 
worse. Without warning the report of a rifle 
startled us, and a bullet whizzed past my ear. 
Weapons in hand, we jumped to our feet. We 
heard the sound of a horse galloping away, but 
this soon ceased, and although we. started 
immediately in pursuit we could not catch the 
villain. 

In the countries we had hitherto travelled 
through the people were friendly to us, but 
here in the land of the “Children of the Sun” 
somebody had not only robbed us, but was 
trying hard to murder us also. We did not 
relish the idea of being shot in cold blood, and 
accordingly decided to move on. Although it 
would not be light for some hours yet, we 
packed our horses and set off, nor did we draw 
tein until a good forty miles separated us from 
the unpleasant neighbourhood of our late camp. 

Journeying always at the foot of the range, we 
met with no further adventure for some time, 
except that one day I lt upon an ancient 
treasure. : 

1 had been hunting guanacos and had 
followed a wounded animal into a sort of a 
cave, where I dispatched it. While skinning it 
I noticed an old hide bag near by, which I at 
once examined, and found it to contain a large 


head-band of gold, beautifully engraved with 
signs, of which [ could make out only three—a 
man, a sun, and a four-footed animal. There 
were also three armlets, gold, but plain, and 
sixteen gold flowers on gold stems, exquisitely 
wrought, of soft gold wire. The whole lot may 
have weighed, perhaps, from two and a half to 
three pounds, and was carefully stored away in 
our packs. 

One night soon afterwards I overheard a con- 
versation between my two Mexicans. 

“To-morrow it will be just one year since we 
set out on this extraordinary shooting-trip,” said 
Pedro, in an undertone, ‘and I am slowly but 
surely getting tired of it. My old mother, too : 
she won’t be in need, but four-and-eighty is a 
rare old age, and she has nobody to take care 
of her. How I wish our master would make an 
end of it!” 

“You are right,” replied José ; “ but, amzgo, 
what can we do?) When we made our arrange- 
ment with ¢/ sevior we said we would not mind 
if our journey lasted years, or if it carried us 
down as far as ‘Tierra del Fuego!” 

“True,” came the answer; “we can do 
nothing but wait and go on.” 

After this they both relapsed into a gloomy 
silence. 

I made no remark, but their loyalty touched 
me and set me thinking. In the morning I 
told my two comrades, as though struck by a 
sudden idea, that if they liked we would strike 
to the westward and end our journey at the first 
port we should come to. They exchanged a 
significant glance; they clearly divined that 
I must have overheard their conversation on 
the previous night. Pedro promptly averred 
that he would infinitely prefer to go on, and José 
backed him up, explaining that only now would 
the real danger of our trip begin, as we should 
soon be in “El Gran Chaco,” a region as yet 
untraversed by white men, where Heaven only 
knew what wonders we should meet in the vast 
primeval forests. 

I, of course, was only toa easily persuaded to 
go ahead, for it had become my intense wish 
to penetrate into this unknown region and to see 
what none had seen before. Moreover, I was 
very young, and never thought twice about the 
danger or the hardships that inevitably awaited 
us. 

After much discussion, therefore, we decided 
to push through the north of Bolivia until we 
had the mysterious Gran Chaco before us, and 
then try to force our way through to Santa Fé de 
Rosario or Buenos Ayres. 


sy . (To be concluded.) 


The “Killers” 


By A. P. 


of Twofold Beye 


Rocers, oF SyDNEY, NEw SouTH WALES. 


There is a little bay on the coast of New South Wales where one of the most extraordinary 
spectacles the world can afford may be witnessed—-men hunting whales with the intelligent co- 


operation of a strange tribe of sea-monsters known locally as “ killers.” 
and assistants to their human friends, and are so well known that each has a name. 


These creatures act as scouts 
This article, 


written by an eye-witness of the whole remarkable business, gives a graphic description of the 
killers’ methods of hunting their prey. 


ARK! Listen to the killers!” 

I stood on the brink of a cliff, 
amongst a crowd of men who were 
gazing out over the moonlit seas. 
Behind us blinked the-lights of the 
little town of Eden, New South Wales; before 
us lay the ocean, silvered by the rising moon. 
Out there in that watery waste a colossal whale 
was being done to death, and we were listening 
in tense silence to the sounds of conflict that 
floated shorewards. Occasionally a prolonged, 
agonized sigh, like the guttural moan of a 
cyclone, came booming over the water as the 
whale fought with its devilish tormentors, but 
oftener we heard the snort-like breaching of the 
bloodthirsty killers. Presently into the wake of 
the moon the giant came, spouting columns of 
water and marking his flight by a foaming trail. 
Equally fleet, the dread killers could be seen 
breaching around him in every direction as they 
endeavoured to turn his course by tearing his 
lips. Six or seven of the pursuers hurried to 


the mouth of the bay, where they remained 
posted at intervals to prevent the whale escap- 
ing to the open sea. Then suddenly into the 
moonlight glided the whaling-boat, and a figure 
arose and flung a harpoon. With a startled 
bellow the whale leaped almost out of the 
water and then “sounded ””—down, down, away 
into the darkness, with the boat shooting along 
in his wake. We saw no more, though we could 
hear the plaint of the giant in his death-agony, 
and the short, satisfied breaching of the killers 
as they set about their feast. 

Whale-hunting is, perhaps, the most remark- 
able and adventurous occupation followed in 
these unromantic days, and as a spectacle is 
unsurpassable. However, it is not my intention 
now to poach on the domains of Mr. Bullen ; 
it is my purpose to describe the strange manner 
in which the cetaceans are pursued at Twofold 
Bay, New South Wales, as witnessed by me 
during my two months’ stay at Eden. 

Briefly, a tribe of sea monsters, called the 
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THE “KILLERS” 
killers, intelligently co-operate with certain 
citizens of Eden in order to kill whales. ‘There 


is the bald truth, in all its strangeness. 

In 1842 one Benjamin Boyd established a 
whaling station at Twofold Bay, bringing with 
him a fleet of whaling craft. After atime the 
practice of seeking whales in the open sea was 

. discontinued, owing to the decline in the value 
of whale-oil. But meanwhile a herd of mam- 
malian fish, technically known as the Orca 
gladiator, acquired the habit of taking up their 
winter quarters at Leather Jacket Bay, a cove 
adjoining Twofold Bay. 
These fish, which are 
locally known as killers, 
are a species of whale, 
having a dorsal fin, and 
measuring on an average 
from twelve to fifteen 
feet. Unlike their giant 
relations, most of whom 
live upon the tiny fish 
called brill, they prey 
upon the largest crea- 
tures in the world, the 
whale itself. Recognising 
the valuable assistance 
of the whalers when they 
went a-hunting, they may 
have determined to 
utilize their human com- 
trades by quartering at 
Leather Jacket. At any 
rate, these, the only 
‘known tribe of killers 
along the Australian 
coast, have for over half 
a century “appeared at 
Twofold Bay every year 
about June and remained 
there till about Novem- 
ber, when they disappear. 
It is between these 
months that the whales 
make a journey up the 
New South Wales coast 
and back again; certainly 
an ill-advised journey 
if those sentinel monsters 
in their little open cove should sight them. 

Though the day of whaling ships is gone, 
there is a family, whalers by descent and train- 
ing, who reside at Twofold Bay and carry on the 
whaling trade. ‘They are always in readiness, 
and immediately upon a cetacean being sighted 
they set out to pursue it. They rely to a great 
extent on the assistance of the killers, who 
always endeavour to drive any passing whale 
into the bay. They are true tacticians, these 
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killers. Once the giant of the sea is corralled, 
numbers of them remain posted at. strategic 
points to block his exit, whilst the rest harass 
the monster by tearing and slashing at his mouth 
and fins. 

Another striking ‘manceuvre is employed 
One of the 
killers shoots over the whale, and by striving 
to keep its body implanted on the creature’s 
“blow-hole” endeavours to impede its respira- 
tion. Upon the boat “ making fast” with the 
harpoon, the killers’ tactics are usually changed ; 
none of them ever inter- 
fere with the boat, and, 
as a rule, others of them 
hurry away to more effec- 
tually guard the mouth 
of the bay, whilst the 
whalers weaken the 
leviathan with — lance 
thrusts. 

The following extract 
from the Eden Observer 
and South Coast Advo- 
cate of September rst, 
1905, graphically de- 
scribes the killing of a 
large grampus by the 
killers :— 

“A fine opportunity 
of seeing the killers at 
work presented itself on 
Friday last. Between two 
and three o’clock in the 
afternuon a constant 
breaching off South Head 
indicated the presence of 
one of the whale species, 
and it was soon seen that 
the killers were in full 
chase of a large grampus, 
which was being pursued 
with great speed along 
the southern side of the 
bay, in the direction 
of Boyd Town. About 
nine of the killers at- 
tended the  affrighted 
grampus, while the 
remainder spread themselves out between the 
Look-Out and East Boyd, acting as sentinels, 
to prevent the egress of the grampus in the 
event of it by any chance escaping those whose 
duty it seemed to be that day to maim in 
some way or other the unfortunate creature they 
were in pursuit of. Right up the bay it went, 
huge waves of white water ‘rising up from time 
to time as the killers made a desperate onslaught 
It was possessed of 
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great speed, however, and as it rose sometimes 
clear of the water it could be estimated at pro- 
bably thirty feet in length. Another onslaught, 
and the water for yards around was one seeth. 
ing mass. 

“The grampus must have been getting 
desperate, and so made for the beach at East 
Boyd ; but when it was almost in the shallow 
water several of the killers, darting in front, 
turned it towards the centre of the bay, where 
many furious attacks were indulged in. Com- 


ing well in towards the northern shore, it 
appeared to be making for one of the beaches, 
but when close in another heading movement 
was made by one of the killers, and out into 
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the bay it went until it reached the sentinels at - 


the entrance to the bay, where the killers, joining 
forces, made another desperate attack, the water 
for some seconds being lashed into a perfect 
foam. 

“When the grampus again emerged from 
amidst its pursuers it was but a wreck of its 
former self, and the old killers, falling back, left 
the younger ones to finish what they had begun. 
Slowly the poor, maimed creature swam towards 
South Head, where it disappeared from view. 
After a brief space of time the oily surface of 
the water told too plainly the fate of the 
unfortunate grampus. It was being torn to 
pieces by its most deadly enemy, and the oil 
from its blubber was spread over the whole 
surface of the water for a mile round.” 

The grampus is not hunted by the whalers, 
being of no commercial value. ‘The same paper 


goes on to describe the pursuit of two whales,- 
with the help of three killers :— 

“On Sunday evening, at about 6.30, when 
the attention of George Davidson was attracted 
by the loud bellowing of whales, the killers 
were hard at work destroying a grampus. With 
all speed the whale-boat was launched, and on 
reaching the mouth of the river two whales 
were descried at the bar entrance, and chase 
immediately given them. Apparently they were 
making towards Boyd Town, but the killers 
were attacking them in the most ferocious 
manner, and the unfortunate creatures seemed 
lost as to which course was best to get 
tid of their tormentors. 

“The bellowing the whole 
time was of the most pitiful 
nature, and he would be a 
hard man indeed who could 
not bestow a little sympathy 
on the poor, harassed crea- 
tures. 

“Getting slightly away 
from the killers, the whales 
made for East Boyd Bay. 
‘There a number of erratic 
movements were made, but 
the whales, getting out of 
the bay, steered a course for 
the open ocean. ‘There were 
only three killers present, 
but instinctively they knew 
that if once the whales were 
outside the bay in deep 
water their chances of cap- 
ture were limited, and so, 
like dogs on a beast, they 
were at the whales’ heads, 
and after a great effort 
turned them into the bay 
again. During all this time many efforts 
were made by George Davidson to fasten 
to one of the whales, but in vain. Their 
constant twistings and turnings rendered it 
impossible ; coupled with that, the night was 
most unsuitable. 

“The great help to the whaling crew at night 
time is the phosphorescent light which invari- 
ably surrounds the bodies of the whales and 
killers, by which they are easily seen. This 
light was entirely absent on Sunday, and so the 
only guides were the continuous bellowings 
and the lashing of the flukes of the huge 
creatures as they rose to the surface of the 
water, followed and embarrassed by their 
eternal tormentors.” 

Eventually the whales were lost, owing to the 
intense darkness. 

Between the, two, inlets thatconmipose Twofold 
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Bay a high pro 
montory juts out, 
on which the 
little town of 
Eden stands. 
The point of this 
is called the 
Look - Out, and 
there a sentinel 
is stationed dur- 
ing the whaling 
season, whose 
duty it is to light 
a bonfire upon 
a whale being 
sighted, as a sig- 
nal to the crew 
that waits at the 
South Head. 
Sometimes a 
whale is sighted 
before the killers 
are aware of its 
proximity, as the 
outer bayis seven 
miles across at 
the mouth. 

Upon the whaling! boat passing out of the bay it 
is customary for the killers to play round it and 
follow it for a mile or so, and thus the whalers 
are sometimes enabled to bring their strange 
allies into action. A remarkable, awesome 
spectacle, this—the little avhaling-boat venturing 
out to attack. the Colassis of the deep, surrounded 
by its flock of gambolling satellites. . 

Some ‘years ago an opposition crew started 
operations. When a whale was sighted the 
gule,was that whichever boat first made fast 
was’the owner of the body. It was then that a 
striking instance of the killers’ intelligence 
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was furnished, 
for it was noticed 
that they always 
followed the old 
whaling- boat, 
probably recog- 
nising their 
allies by the 
colour of the 
boat, which is 
green. These 
relentless 
hunters undeni- 
ably possess ab- 
normally — deve- 
loped senses. It 
is quite common 
for them to start 
away in pursuit 
of a grampus 
which is breach- 
ing two or three 
miles away, 
completely 
hidden from 
sight in the next 
bay. 

Of the whales seen at ‘T'wofold Bay there are 
three classes—the “right” whale, the hump-back, 
and the fin-back. The right, or black whale, 
furnishes valuable bone, and is also the best oil 
producer. The “humper ” yields a fair amount of 
oil, butt he fin-back is not pursued, as, in addition 
to being a fierce fighter, he is of little com 
mercial value. As to pugnacity, the “humper 
usually puts up a good fight, and sometimes 
travels so fast that the sides of the whale-boat 
are hardly visible above the surface as it careers 
along in its wake. The “right” whale travels 
slowly, except in its death flurry, and is given to 
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standing on its head and “swishing ” downwards 
with its giant flukes. ‘The table manners of the 
right and humper whales are primitive. They 
move along with their huge mouths open, and a 
portion of the ocean passes through the layers 
of balline, the brush-like continuation of the 
whalebone, in which the brill are netted and 
duly absorbed. : 

What astonished me greatly was to see the 
number of barnacles that grow upon the whale’s 
body. These are almost exactly of the shape 
and size of an egg-cup, and contain a parasitic 
organism. It is the presence of these that very 
often brings the whale in shore, where he rids 
himself of his uninvited guests in a rather 
forcible way by rubbing his body against the 
rocks. On several occasions humpers have 
been first seen by idlers along the Look-Out, 
who, glancing down, detected the monster thus 
attending to his toilet with the aid of a basal 
rock of the cliff. 

In 1904 thirteen whales were secured by the 
whalers ; in 1g05 only three, which, being large 
tight whales, were nevertheless most ‘valuable. 
But there are large expenses incurred, such as 
the upkeep of a crew, who are also 
paid a bonus, called “lay - money,” 
upon each barrel of oil that -is 
secured. 

The majority of this crew are half- 
castes, and there is a strange belief 
among them, not yet entirely eradi- 
cated, that the spirits of their ancestors 
inhabit the killers. ‘This belief was 
not interfered with, but rather en- 
couraged, by the early whalers. And 
it seems but natural that they should 
he regarded with awe--these genii of 
the bay, with their supernatural in- 
telligence, their relentlessness in con- 
flict, their tacit understanding with 
their human allies! 

And woe unto the man who molests 
a killer!’ A few years ago, during a 
fierce north-easter, one of the monsters 
was washed into a little creek, where 
it lay stranded. An imprudent 
stranger, having discovered it, decided 
to appropriate it as his find for boil- 
ing-down purposes, and partially dis- 
abled it. In the evening, when the 
tide came in, some people, having 
heard of the discovery, hurried to the 
scene and tried to launch their 
crippled friend, but in vain; it died 
of the injuries received. The stranger 
did not attempt to strip it for the 
blubber. In fact, he deemed it 
advisable to disappear from Eden 


the next day, and has never ventured back 
again. 

It is an unwritten law that the killers must 
have their fill of the whale before it is towed 
away from the scene of its death. Accordingly, 
they are allowed to drag the carcass to the 
bottom, which feat they accomplish by pulling 
at its lips and throwing their weight upon it. 
Before it disappears, the whalers attach a buoy 
to the body to identify the spot. ‘The whale 
remains at the bottom usually for about twenty- 
eight hours, when the generation of gases causes 
it to rise. It is then towed to the “ trying-out ” 
station at Kiah, where the blubber is sliced off 
in “ blankets,” pulled up to the boilers by means 
of a capstan, and there boiled down. 

‘The killers that sojourn at Twofold Bay 
number about twenty-five, and the same ones 
have been coming there for the last fifty years. 
The whalers know them as if they were brothers, 
and each has his name, such as Ben, Humpy, 
and Tom. During my stay at Eden a party of 
us fished for schnapper over the body of a 
whale that had just been taken down by the 
killers. Flocks of gull and gannet fought for 
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the yellow scraps that came floating to the sur- 
face, while around us the killers were constantly 
rising to the surface, protruding their dorsal fins 
and their long, shiny backs---grotesque creatures, 
calling to mind the savage marine monsters of 
prehistoric ages. ‘The killer named ‘Vom has a 
playful (for him) habit of running away with the 
kellick rope when parties are out fishing. On 
this occasion George Davidson, the veteran 
whaler, had his fingers badly crushed by holding 
on to the rope. A mo- 
ment later the huge killer 
rose close by and snorted. 

“Now Tom,” said 
Davidson, with infinite 
patience, “ that’s too bad ! 
Look at my finger!” 

As evidence of the 
speed of the killers, I 
have seen them pursue 
and slaughter a school of 
porpoise, and the facility 
with which the latter out- 
distance the fastest liners 
is common knowledge. 

It was my fortune to 
witness a fine whale- 
chase before my depar- 
ture. On these occasions 
all the business places 
are closed, the streets are 
deserted, meals are left 
uneaten, and the popu- 
lation of Eden gather on 
the towering Look-Out, 
where, facing the broad 
expanse of sea, they are 
the privileged spectators 
of a sight that some 
Roman Emperor might 
have bartered a province 
to witness—the giant cetacean bellowing and 
breaching, his great flukes sometimes raised 
twenty feet in the air; the relentless killers 
harassing him, leaping upon him, and snatching 
up fresh supplies of air with a guttural snort as 
they breach ; the whalers now careering across 
the bay, leaving a white line of cleavage in their 
wake, now flirting with death as they pull along- 
side the leviathan to drive in the deadly lance —- 
and this continues for hours. 

Meanwhile, from point to point the on- 
lookers rush excitedly—aged men with the light 
of battle still in their eyes, anxious women 
holding children to their breasts, young men 
whose ambition it is some day to be out in that 
fragile boat — all calling, exhorting, advising 
their friends and kin, who are in constant peril 
with those giant flukes for ever lashing at them, 
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their bodies drenched with the blood that is 
spouted skywards by the wounded monster. I 
shall never forget the spectacle of a whale being 
harpooned. A bonfire at South Head had _ pro- 
claimed the presence of a whale in the bay, and 
for hours the crew had cruised around in search 
of it. Presentiy a column of smoke shot up 


beside a little cove near the Look-Out, and the 
crew hurried across. 
lined the shores. 


Crowds of excited people 
Every few minutes the huge 
creature rose, and some- 
times regarded us indif- 
ferently with its enormous 
sleepy eyes. ‘lhe crowd 
called, beckoned, and 
waved to the approaching 
crew, who were in truth 
pulling with all their 
might. At last they arrived 
and made two fruitless 
attempts to harpoon the 
cetacean: each time it 
sank, to arise about fifty 
yards away, quite un- 
conscious of any danger. 
Itseemed tosound merely 
to oblige the pigmies in 
whose road it was. Again 
thewhale rose. It was their 
last chance. Stealthily the 
boat crept up to the mon- 
ster, which lay on the 
surface like a pontoon. 
The crowd panted with 
excitement. On, on they 
stole, with the harpooner 
leaning forward from the 
boat, clutching his 
weapon. Would they ever 
reach it intime? Every- 
body’s nerves were taut, 
for no one dared to speak. 

“Hurry! Hurry! Hurry!” 
hundred people. 

The whale lay motionless, and at length the 
boat reached its side, almost noiselessly. For a 
moment they remained still, and then the man 
raised his arm high in the air and plunged 
the harpoon downwards. A strange, exultant, 
guttural cry rose from the crowd—perhaps the 
same triumphant whoop that burst from pre- 
historic man, far back in the neolithic ages, 
after vanquishing dread monsters with weapons 
of bronze. 

‘There lives an old whaler at Eden, who, in 
spite of the banter of his friends, claims that 
two killers one day helped him to pull off a 
stranded whale, bytugging at the towing rope. 
There is ono-doubts that the Gncident occurred, 
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but the action of the killers was most probably 
only playful. 
know that it is wise to co-operate with the 
whalers during the chase, just as in animal life 
there are instances of different species hunting 
in couples. 

Twofold Bay has its history. In 1842 Ben 
Boyd arrived there with five hundred thousand 
pounds of bank funds, which he invested in 
the district. He built a fine inn in the Eliza- 
bethan style and a stone lighthouse, both of 


By result of long experience they - 


teresting spot. The trying-out works are at the 
mouth of Kiah River, and the water surround- 
ing the landing-place is slimy with oil. The 
rocks are covered with grease, while out of 
the shallows peer the gigantic skeletons of the 
whales, and their massive bones belitter the 
beach. I have seen some fan-shaped bones of 
the whale used as fire-screens, and very effective 
they look. . 

‘The whalers at Eden, who doubtless know 
more about the killers than any other person 
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which are still intact. Then, through bad 
management, things went wrong, and Boyd 
hurried off to the Californian gold-fields. On 
returning in his yacht he landed at the Solomon 
Islands, inhabited by cannibals, and has never 
since been heard of, though some articles of his 
were found in the possession of the natives later 
on. His yacht, after a fruitless search, left the 
islands without him. 

With him from England came Sir Oswald 
Brierly, the great marine painter, whose picture 
of “Whaling at Twofold Bay” hangs in the 
Sydney Art Gallery. In this picture—repro- 
duced with this article—two killers appear in 
the foreground. 

The whaling station at Kiah is a most in- 
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living, informed me that most of the natural 
history, books are in error concerning them. 
They chuckle much over one authority, who 
credits the killers with using their fins “to slice 
up the body of the whale.” 

Twofold Bay lies on the south coast of New 
South Wales, two hundred and ten miles from 
Sydney. The town of Eden exists chiefly as 
a port. It is now isolated, but soon, it is 
to be feared, the bold sweep of the Pacific 
before it will be invaded by shipping, and 
the killers will vanish and the whales voyage 
elsewhere. But for a few years yet this 
most romantic spot is destined to remain the 
scene of perhaps the most unique industry in 
the world. 


CAPTURED BY DYAKS: An Adventure in Sarawak. 
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How two yourg Englishmen went for a ramble in the jungle and got. into trouble with hostile savaz.s. 
But for a dramatic rencontre in the very nick of time this story would probably never have been written. 
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i) HE steamer had made but very little 
headway during the last hour, and 
the thickening mist made the navi- 
gation even more difficult. 1 stood 
on the starboard side of the bridge 
with my friend Dalton, gazing over the rail into 
the wonderfully clear water, through which the 
sandy bottom could be easily discerned. Both 
of us had only lately come out from England, 
and were in the employ of the Kowloon Godown 
Company, at Hong-Kong. Dalton had been 
asked to spend a week with an old school friend, 
Jack Mackenzie, who held a post under Rajah 
Brooke of Sarawak, and as we were inseparable 
friends we had both obtained leave of absence 
to accept the invitation. 

The little German steamer had just entered 
the bay through which we must pass to the 
Kuching River, forty-seven miles up which is 
situated Kuching, the capital of Sarawak, where 
resides Rajah Brooke—a tall, grand old English- 
man. Presently the gruff voice of the skipper 
broke the stillness. 

- “What soundings are you getting, chains?” 
he asked. 

“ An’ a half two, sir,” replied the leadsman. 

The skipper consulted the chart again and, 
stamping his foot in perplexity, gave the order : 
“Ease her down a knot; port your helm a little ; 
steady as you go.” 

The ship hardly moved through the water, 
- and the leadsman continued to sing out the 
soundings. Then, after an anxious ten 
minutes, there came the report, “Quarter less 
four.” 

“Thank Heaven !” exclaimed the skipper, as 
he hastily gave an order ; then he remarked to 
me: “Close shave that, sir. It’s very shallow 
just here.” 

The ship was cutting her way through the 
water at good speed, with a line of white foam 
on either bow, when Dalton turned to me. 

“ Did you bring that letter from Mackenzie?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied, taking the missive from an 
inside pocket and handing it to him. “I don’t 
think he will expect us quite so soon, but I hope 
his boat will come to meet the steamer.” 

“He may be away in the forest,” replied 
Dalton. “TI never knew such a fellow for shoot- 
ing as Jack. Oh! by the way, did you hear 
about that fellow who has been kidnapped from 


the signal station up the river here, by a Dyak 


_ tribe?” 


“Yes,” I said. “A curious business, wasn’t it?” 

By this time the steamer was well up the 
river, and my attention was drawn to the banks, 
where, among the thick foliage, a horde of 
monkeys were swinging and chattering on the 
tree-branches. 

“Tsay, Dalton,” I remarked. ‘ The skipper 
tells me he will have to anchor in the bend of 
the river to wait for the tide. What do you say 
to a couple of hours’ run ashore ?” 

“Good!” he replied, briefly, and we went 
below to our cabins to pack up our para- 
phernalia. 

We neared the signal station, but, as no flag 
was flying, the captain prepared to anchor in the 
bend of the river and wait for the tide. 

‘The scenery here was grand. Amongst the 
low undergrowth on the river banks flitted birds 
of every variety and colour, and where the 
undergrowth was relieved by tall bamboos and 
firs we beheld the ugly visages of innumerable 
monkeys. ‘They would show themselves for a 
moment and then, seeing the ship, climb away 
out of sight, chattering volubly among them- 
selves. ‘Ihe din that followed, as the letting go 
of the anchor mingled with the orders of the 
officers and the droning chant of the Chinese 
seamen as they hauled on ropes, disturbed all 
the animal and bird creation for miles, their 
varied cries echoing all round and gradually 
dying away in the distance. 

We now found ourselves with a few hours to 
wait before the ship proceeded to Kuching, still 
another eighteen miles up the river, and Dalton 
and I prepared to land for.a ramble in the 
vicinity of the deserted signal station. A skiff 
was lowered forthwith and brought alongside 
the gangway. As we went down into the boat 
the skipper warned us that we had better not go 
too far afield, as the Dyaks were inclined to be 
hostile. We thanked him for his caution and 
promised to be at the signal station in two 
hours’ time. It was arranged that if the steamer 
should shift berth or the boat come down from 
Kuching, the captain would fire his signal-gun, 
when we were to return at once. 

We landed on the right bank at the foot of 
the signal station. We had not brought our 
rifles, but as a precaution against attack we put 
our revolvers in our pockets. 
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Following a beaten pathway to the left we 
skirted the river bank for a hundred yards or so 
to where the track ended abruptly. Here, 
hidden under the thick foliage. and drawn up 
half out of the water, we saw a small canoe. It 
occurred to us that this boat had probably 
belonged to the unfortunate Welshman who had 
been kidnapped from the signal station. Push- 
ing the little craft into the water I climbed in, - 
followed by Dalton, and we decided to try our 
skill at paddling. The boat was rudely and 
lightly built, with a split bamboo framework 
covered with a species of dried palm-leaves sewn 
together ; there were no thwarts, so we both sat 
down in the bottom of the canoe and, each 
plying a small paddle, headed down the river. 
We got on very well after awhile, and noticing 
a small creek, the entrance of which was nearly 
hidden by low-hanging branches of trees, we 
turned down it. The banks of this backwater 
were very thickly wooded, beautiful flowering 
vines climbing about the stout trunks and 
branches, whereon parakeets and many other 
varieties of beautifully-coloured birds sang their 
songs of freedom. 

We kept close to the right bank and were 
paddling leisurely when suddenly the stillness 
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was broken by a hideous yell. Glancing hastily 
over in the direction of the sound, we caught 
sight of a tall native running along the left bank 
some distance behind us, brandishing shield and 
spear. His shout was answered by another 
some little distance down the river. - 

Our first impulse was to stop and parley, 
but even as the canoe slowed down the savage 
hurled his spear at us. It was’ well directed, 
and passed clean through. the bows of the 
little boat. This decided us that flight was 
our only alternative, so we turned toward the 
opposite bank and paddled up river with all 
speed. To our dismay, however, we saw about 
twenty canoes full of yelling savages creeping 
down the creek towards us. 

Swinging the boat about again we paddled 
with all our strength, hoping to gain the open 
river, and perhaps the ship, before the pursuing 
savages could come up with us. Presently, 
however, we found ourselves between two fires, 
for more natives suddenly appeared on the right 
bank. 

“Head for the left bank,” I shouted to my 
companion ; “ we'll beat them yet.” 

With spears flying all round us we ran the 
boat into the bank and jumped out. Dalton, 
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drawing his revolver, fired a 
random shot at a native who was 
scrambling down the opposite 
bank. The bullet went home, 
for the Dyak threw up his arms 
and fell headlong into the river. 

Pistols in hand, we then com- 
menced to creep through the 
thick, prickly undergrowth ; this 
was a most painful operation, 
and our hands and faces were 
soon bleeding from many a 
scratch. Another yell from our 
left made us redouble our efforts. 
We heard many bodies crashing 
through the brushwood quite 
close to us, and accordingly 
struck off to the right. Presently, 
panting and all but exhausted, 
we came to a little clearing in the 
centre of which stood a huge 
tree. 

“Up the tree, quick!” shouted 
Dalton, but before he could get 
a hold on the stout trunk a spear 
grazed his leg and stuck quiver- 
ing in the tree, and eight 
Dyaks emerged from the thicket 
behind us, brandishing — their 
spears and yelling triumphantly. 

“Be careful of your aim,” I 
said, as I raised my pistol. 
“We've no more ammunition, 
remember.” ‘Thereupon I fired 
at the nearest savage — and 
missed. There was little time to 
take careful aim, and with the 
fierce-eyed warriors rushing down 
upon us the chambers of the 
revolvers were soon empty. At 
first the firing held them off some- . 
what, and we put five of our 
assailants out of action before the 
cartridges were exhausted. Three remained, how- 
ever, and these, gaining courage at the cessatio? 
of the shooting, made a determined charge at us. 
One big fellow made a desperate rush at me, but 
I promptly ducked and, diving between his legs, 
managed to bring him to the ground with a 
crash. Springing on top of him before he could 
tise, I struck him on the head with the empty 
pistol. He partly dodged the blow, and we 
rolled over locked together in a fierce strugyle 


for mastery, though I felt that I was no match. 


for this burly savage. 

Meanwhile Dalton was busy with the other 
two; but his strength was nearly spent, and a 
moment later the whole band of savages burst 
in upon us, and resistance was uéeless. We were 
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then securely bound hand and foot, and at a 
sign from a tall native, conspicuous from the 
remainder by the fact of his wearing a white 
cloth round his loins, they lifted us up and we 
were carried through the forest, whither we knew 
not. 

“What do you think they will do with us?” 
T asked of Dalton, who was being carried close 
alongside me. 

“T suppose they will hold us for rartsom,” he 
answered, dejectedly ; ‘otherwise, why haven’t 
they murdered us? But possibly they have a 
worse fate in store for us. I don’t think we 
were a great distance from the ship when we 
fired those shots,” he added, more hopefully. 
“We can only hope that they may have heard 
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us on board and will send a party ashore to look 
It may also lead to the explanation of 
the Welshman’s disappearance.” 

Our conversation was now cut short, for we 


for us. 


found ourselves by the river- 
side, where some of the 
savages were running Canoes 
into the bank. Dalton was 
flung into one and I into 
another, and presently we 
felt ourselves gliding quickly 
through the water, heading 
up the creek. 

The voyage continued for 
perhaps twenty minutes, 
when the canoes ran up 
into a little cove, where we 
were again landed and 
carried as before, this time 
along a wide pathway which 
appeared to have been well 
used. Suddenly we came 
to a wide clearing, where 
were erected a great many 
low-roofed huts. On 
became objects of 


the native warriors. 


importance, for the door was 
guarded by two natives with 
tall spears, the procession 
halted. A wrinkled ‘old 
Dyak emerged and, approach- 
* ing us, stood jabbering away 
like a monkey until, seeing 
that we did not comprehend, 
he gave an order to his men, 
whereupon we were relieved 
of all our belongings. These, 
with our revolvers, which had 
been taken in the fight, were 
handed to the old Dyak, 
who retreated to his house. 
We were next carried into 
a small mud hut. The in- 
terior was perfectly dark 
inside save for the few rays 
of dying sunlight that crept 
through the low doorway. 
There were a few  plaited 
grass mats on the ground, 
but otherwise the place was 
bare. On to these mats we 


were thrown and left to our own reflections.- 
As we gradually became accustomed to the 

darkness, it dawned upon us instinctively that 

we were not alone—-that there was someone or 


our 
great 
wonder among the women and children, who 
crowded round us excitedly, mingling with 
Arriving outside a large 
hut, apparently occupied by a chief of some 
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something with us. 
farther corner, we dimly perceived a form 
huddled up and apparently asleep. 
myself over to it, and you can imagine my 


Peering intently into a 
I rolled 


surprise to receive a kick in 
the chest and hear the 
words, “Get out of this, 
you black devil!” 

“Halloa!” I said, re- 
covering myself. “ Have we 
found a friend ? ” 

Then followed explana- 
tions, and it transpired that 
our fellow-prisoner was none 
other than Griffiths, the 
Welshman, who had been 
kidnapped from the signal 
station. 

During the conversation 
that followed a Dyak entered 


“the hut, carrying a vessel 


containing boiled wheat and 
a bowl of water. These he 
placed in front of us and, 


after loosening our bonds sufficiently to allow 
us to use our hands, took his departure. 

We now noticed that a sentry was on guard 
at the door, who now and again peered into the 
hut to make sure we were there. 

Hungry though we certainly were, we could 


not bring ourselves to taste 
that supper, tempting as it 
looked, but Griffiths set to 
with relish. After he had 
finished, seeing that we others 
made no attempt to eat, the 
Dyak outside re-entered and 
once more trussed us up. 


Dalton asked our new 


friend if there were no 
chances of escape, but 
the Welshman shook his 


head. We were all dubious 
on this point, for, apart from 
the sentry at the door, we 
were tied up in such a manner 
that it was well-nigh impos- 
sible to do anything except 
roll over and over. 

Suddenly, in the dim light, 
I saw my companion lying 
on his stomach with his 
bound hands under one of 
the mats, apparently attempt- 
ing to scrape at the hard earth. 


“What on earth is the matter?” I cried, 
endeavouring to roll over to him. 

“Sh-h-h! Keep quiet,” returned Dalton, 
quietly, from the depth of the mat! 


CAPTURED BY 


In a few minutes I heard him murmur 
“ Hurrah!” and he rolled over on his back with 
a rough stone held firmly between his hands. 
As the sentry came inside at that moment, how- 
ever, we feigned sleep. When the Dyak went 
outside again my friend whispered to me :— 

“Try and lie across me with your wrists on 
my hands,” he said. 

After a struggle I managed to do as 
instructed, and presently felt Dalton rubbing 
the cords that bound my wrists with the stone. 
After a little labour the stone began to wear 
through the rope, and in a very short space of 
time I felt something give. My hands were 
free! 

Without much difficulty I silently unfastened 
the cords of Dalton and Griffiths, leaving the 
binding still on in case the suspicions of the 
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moment's delay. ‘Then, all being in readiness, 
Dalton imitated a doy’s bark. 

As we had hoped, the surprised sentry crept 
inside 'to look for the animal. In a flash I was 
on him, and, taking him unawares, was easily 
able to bear him to the ground. He would 
have yelled, however, but for the prompt 
application of the gag. 

When the wretch had been gagged and 
bound, as we thought, securely, we crept quietly 
out of the hut and, with Griffiths leading, made 
for the forest at our best speed. Hardly had 
we got clear of the last hut, however, when a 
yell was given, and soon after we heard the 
natives running to and fro. 

“Come on,” sang out Griffiths, “they will be 
on our heels in no time; that fellow must have 
loosed his gag and warned the village.” 


‘. SILENTLY UNFASTENRD THE CORDS OF DALTON AND GRIFFITHS.” 


sentry should be roused. We arranged to lie 
quiet for a couple of hours, until the little 
village was wrapped in slumber, and then make 
a slight disturbance so as to decoy the sentry 
inside. When he arrived I, who was the 
strongest of the three, was to leap upon him and 
throw him down. After gagging and binding 
him we would then make a dash for liberty. 
That two hours we waited seemed like days, 
but at last, everything outside seeming to ‘be 
quiet, we threw off our cords and I crouched 
near the entrance with a fast-beating heart. 
Griffiths had torn a sleeve from his coat to serve 


for a gag, and sat back ready to use it without a 
Vol. xix.—73. 


A young moon enabled us to sce tolerably 
well, so we struck off the beaten track and tore 
our way through the dense and prickly under- 
growth. We could hear the natives yelling 
savagely close behind us, and knew that we 
were being hotly pursued. Gradually the noises 
grew louder and our hopes sank. We stood 
but little chance with the Dyaks, who knew 
every inch of the forest, and a spear which 
hurtled over our heads warned us that it would 
soon be all over—this time we need expect no 
mercy. 

Suddenly, somewhere ahead of us, a glare of 
light came into view, illuminating the branches 
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of the surrounding trees. Rushing forward in 
desperation, we presently discerned a clearing 
where camp: fires were burning — brightly? 
Grouped round these were a large number of 
men. Were they friends or foes? we wondered. 
We concluded, however, that it would be better 
to take our chances, and so we pressed on, our 
eyes fixed anxiously on the camp-fires ahead. 
‘The Dyaks behind, seeing they were overhaul- 
ing us, gave a triumphant yell—a_ proceeding 
that, fortunately for us, proved their undoing. 
The figures round the fires sprang up instantly, 
and seized their rifles just as we burst into their 
midst. We, noting that they wore some kind 
of light uniform, knew we had fallen in with 
friends. 1 shouted that the Dyaks were upon 
us; and then, seeing some rifles stacked near 
one of the tents, we picked them up and joined 


“THEN BEGAN A HOT SKIRMISH. 


the soldiers just as the savages burst into the 
camp. Then began a hot skirmish, which, 
however, was soon over. ‘I'wo of the soldiers 
were killed by spear-thrusts, but they were the 
only casualties on our side. The Dyaks were 
well-nigh annihilated ; the few who were not killed 
or wounded were made prisoners. 

Not much notice was taken of us during the 
engagement, but, seeing an officer in a white 
uniform coming into the clearing afterwards, my. 
friends and I approached to introduce ourselves.! 

Saluting, I stepped up to him. “I am very 
sorry——” [I began, but before I could say any 
more he peered eagerly into my face and shouted, 
“ Watson !” 

Then I recognised him, “Jack!” I cries’. 
joyfully, and we clasped hands. 

“Why, Fred, old boy,” he continued, “whet 
miracle dropped you 
here? I didn’t expect you 
till next mail. Where's 
Dalton ?” 

I brought the others 
forward and _ introduced 
them, and a further sur- 
prise was forthcoming 
when Mackenzie recog- 
nised Griffiths, the missing 
signaller. 

“Why, you are just the 
man we have come in 
search of !” he cried. 

‘Then followed explana- 
tions. Mackenzie told us 
that after the abduction of 
Griffiths he had been selec 
ted to take command of 
a half company of native 
infantry and go in search 
of the kidnapped 
Welshman and punish the 
natives. 

“We camped here at 
dusk,” he told us, “intend- 
ing to move at the first 
streak of daylight. And 
now, by a miracle, we 
have not only effected 
the punishment of the 
hostile tribe and re- 
covered Griffiths, but 1 
have met my guests and 
saved their lives in the 
thickest forest of Sara- 
wak. Come to my tent, 
boys; we'll drink the 
Rajah’s health and 
success to his English 
guests of the morrow.” 


Some of My Experiences. 


By THE Epitor. 


An article which will give our readers some idea of the human interest that underlies the work 


of conducting this Magazine. 


It tells of the curious types of humanity who sometimes visit our 


offices, of contributors’ queer mishaps, and of the romantic sequels which periodically crop up 
in connection with our stories. 


HAGAZINE readers, if they think 
about the editor of their favourite 
| journal at all, usually picture him 
as a very inaccessible, unsenti- 
mental, businesslike person who 
sits in a comfortable chair in a carefully- 
guarded sanctum, reading manuscripts all day 
long and taking a fiendish delight in rejecting 
the majority of them. It does not occur to 
them that sometimes, in the course of his 
work, he meets with curious, out-of-the-ordinary 
experiences, comes in contact with interesting 
people, and picks up the threads of many a 
romance of real life. Probably on account of 
the unique position occupied by THR Wink 
WorLD as the recognised organ of travel, 
exploration, and adventure all over the earth, 
our offices are visited by some of the most 
remarkable people imaginable, while the stories 
we publish have an odd knack of resulting in 
romantic sequels, besides putting their authors 
in touch with long-lost friends or clearing up 
puzzling mysteries. 

During the years in which I have occupied 
the editorial chair I have met with several 
curious experiences, and it has occurred to me 
to print a selection of them in order that WIDE 
Wor tp readers may judge for themselves how 
much human interest underlies the work of 
conducting the Magazine. For obvious reasons 
no names are given. 

Perhaps the most unlooked-for sequel to a 
story occurred in connection with a narrative 
written by a military officer whom we will call 
Major X— He furnished us with his 
portrait, which was reproduced with the contri- 
bution, as is our usual custom. Barely had the 
issue containing the story been published than 
a gentleman called to see me, his card bearing 


the hastily-scribbled legend, “ Most Private and 
Urgent Business.” 

He was a young man of perhaps twenty-seven, 
and appeared much agitated. He plunged at 
once into his errand by asking if I could tell 
him whether the photograph of Major X—— 
published with such-and-such a story actually 
represented the author of the narrative, whether 
I had seen that gentleman in the flesh, and, if 
so, when. I told him that the picture did 
undoubtedly represent the author, and that 1 
had seen him as recently as a fortnight pre- 
viously. 

The young man went deadly white; then, 
making a great effort to control himself, he 
said :-—- 

“You must excuse my questions, sir, but I 
will be frank with you. Major X-.— is my 
father, and is supposed to have been dead these 
last seven years! Are you suze that. the 
photograph represents the man whom you 
saw?” 

I assured my visitor of this fact, and men- 
tioned one or two physical peculiarities in the 
Major which had attracted my attention. 

“Tt is he! There can be no doubt about 
it!” cried the young man, brokenly.  “ What 

He was supposed to have 


can it all mean? 
been killed in the —— Campaign, and his death 
was duly reported to us by the War Office, which 
has since paid my mother his pension. Last 
year, I must tell you, she married again. Now, 
if my father is still alive——” 

He stopped abruptly ; evidently the contem- 
plation of the complications caused by this 
amazing situation was too much for him. 

To cut a long story short, the caller asked to 
be put in communication with the Major, who, 
he toid me, had always been a most devoted 
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husband and father, so that his failure to 
communicate with his relatives, if he were really 
alive, was all the more inexplicable. We 
forwarded several letters to the address the 
officer had given us, and at last, the circum- 
stances warranting a slight departure from our 
tules, furnished his address to the family. They 
found, however, that he had left his apartments 
hurriedly soon after the receipt of his wifé’s first 
letter, forwarded by us. The War Office could 
add nothing to the official intimation of his 
death; he had 
vanished, with 
several men, dur- 
ing a fierce skirm- 
ish with natives on 
the border, and his 
body had _ never 
been recovered. 
There the matter 
ended ; no trace of 
the man’s where- 
abouts could be 
discovered, nor did 
he = communicate 
with us again. I 
had almost forgot- 
ten the whole affair 
when, about a year 
afterwards, I met 
him face to face in 
the Strand. Re- 
cognition was in- 
stantaneous and 
mutual. I was 
about to speak 
when, with cone 
sharp exclamation, 
he sprang sideways 
and dashed off at 
a run. That is 
the last I have 
seen or heard of 


him. “ME DASHED OFF AT A RUN.” 


What, I wonder, 
is the solution of the mystery? If Major 
X—— was not killed as supposed, but 
escaped, why did he fail to communicate. with 
his dearly-loved wife and children during all 
those long years? Or was our contributor 
merely an impostor, resembling the deceased 
officer and knowing his history, who had 
assumed his identity and obtained possession 
of some of his effects? In either case an 
unanswerable problem remains. Genuine or 
false, Major X—— must have known that the 
publication of his name and photograph in a 
universally-read Magazine like THE WIDE 
Wor.Lp would inevitably lead to exhaustive 
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inquiries being made. Why did he take this 
unnecessary risk? And there this puzzling case 
must be left. 

About a year ago another visitor who had 
recognised a long-lost relative in a WiDE WoRLD 
photograph called at our offices, although the 
circumstances connected with this recognition 
were somewhat different from those described 
in the foregoing incident. The visitor—this 
time a young lady—informed me that she had 
been reading an old copy of the Magazine at a 
friend’s house, and, 
while glancing 
through the photo- 
graphs illustrating 
an article entitled 

“ Beggarland 
Unmasked ” * 
—a_contribu- 
tion contain- 
ing some 
stories of 
mendicant 
Paris — was 
startled at see- 
ing what she felt 
sure was a photo- 
graph of her father. 
She borrowed the 
copy from her 
friend in order to 
show her mc.ther, 
who confirmed the 
view she had taken. 

It appears that 
the young lady's 
father, who had 
always been of a 
roving disposition, 
suddenly disap- 
peared some years 
ago, and from that 
day to this nothing 
has been heard of 
him. The family 
were unable to obtain the slightest clue 
as to his whereabouts, and this uncertainty 
naturally caused them much anxiety. Our 
readers can therefore imagine the daughter's 
surprise at beholding her father portrayed as a 
Parisian beggar in a Wipe Wor -o article. If 
he had not possessed one or two uncommon 
characteristics which made him easily distin- 
guishable she would never have been convinced 
that the photograph depicted her relative. 

When I had gleaned the above information 
I promised the young lady that I would do all 


* See our issue>for November, 1904. 


SOME OF MY 
I could to trace her father. She became greatly 
excited when she heard this, believing that at 
last there was a possibility of getting into touch 
with her long-lost parent. I am sorry to. say, 
however, that her pleasant anticipations were not 
realized. I wrote to the author of the article 
in question, a well-known Parisian journalist, 
and, although he did his best to trace the man, 
his efforts were not rewarded with any success. 
I next communicated with the police authorities 
in Paris, and, in order to enable them to easily 
identify the wanderer, sent them a copy of the 
Magazine containing the photograph. After a 
few days I received a reply to the effect that, 
though the officers had known the man well, 
nothing -had been seen of him for some months. 

The lady called again a day or two after the 
receipt of this letter, and was keenly disappointed 
when I told her the news. In spite of his 
strange silence she was very anxious to meet 
her father, and had travelled all the way from 
the Midlands to London in order to lay the 
matter before me personally and_ solicit my 
assistance. 

Her father, it appeared, was over sixty years 
of age when he left home, and the probability is 
that his wanderings on this earth have per- 
manently ceased, and that to-day he lies buried 
in some obscure corner of a Parisian cemetery. 

Another curious caller was a Circassian chief, 
upon whose head the Turkish Government had 
placed a price of fifteen thousand pounds. He 
was a giant af a man, over six feet high and 
broad in proportion, dressed in his national 
costume—inlaid pistols in his belt and cart- 
ridge-holders across his chest —and with a fierce 
and warlike visage rendered more sinister still by 
a livid sabre-cut which traversed it diagonally. 
The chief was introduced to me by two diminu- 
tive and very nervous Greek gentlemen, whose 
awe at finding themselves in the presence of a 
real, live editor, coupléd with their very obvious 
terror of their burly friend, had apparently 
reduced them to a condition of pitiable fright. 
Their English was rudimentary; their Circassian 
—or whatever was the outlandish tongue in 
which they addressed the chief--seemed worse. 
‘They managed to tell me that the outlaw who 
towered above me, fingering his pistols, was 
responsible for seventeen murders, and from his 
appearance I was quite prepared to believe 
them. Thereafter the interview became some- 
what unsatisfactory. I failed completely to 
understand what it was they wanted me to do, 
although they shouted at me, at one another, 
and at their brigand in a weird mixture of 
tongues, the giant bellowing back remarks which 
sounded like the rolling of thunder among his 
native mountains. 
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At last, however, when matters seemed to 
have reached a deadlock, the: outlaw had an 
inspiration. The wretched Englishman at the 
table, he decided, had in some way or other 
flouted him and his friends ; therefore he must 
be added to that sinister list of seventeen. The 
light of battle gleamed in his fierce eyes; he 
gave a growl, laid one hand upon a pistol, and 
advanced threateningly upon me, while I rose to 
my feet prepared for the worst. But the Greeks 
were equal to the situation. Gesticulating and 
jabbering excitedly, one of them clung to each 
of the outlaw’s arras, shaking their heads and 
trying to explain things meanwhile, and looking 
for all the world like a couple of terriers hanging 
on to a bull. Gradually, to my infinite relief, 
the Circassian’s anger subsided ; he even smiled. 
Then, without another word, all three bowed 
very low and backed out of my room. To this 
day I do not know what was the object of their 
visit or exactly in what way I offended that 
amiable brigand. : 

Sometimes my heart is cheered by the receipt 
of kindly gifts from admiring readers in far-away 
parts of the globe. One gentleman sent me an 
elaborate dagger, adding the alarming informa- 
tion—in a letter that arrived several days later— 
“that it must be handled very carefully,” as the 
blade was poisoned with some horrible native 
concoction which, even though a man was 
merely scratched, caused him to die a painful 
and lingering death! The receipt of that belated 
missive caused me to examine my hands with 
the utmost solicitude, and for several days I 
watched myself for untoward symptoms. 

Other readers have sent me Indian moccasins, 
rattlesnake-skins, South Sea beadwork, specimens 
of precious stones, and many other tokens of 
goodwill and interest in their favourite Magazine. 
Perhaps the most extraordinary gift I ever 
received in this connection was a Californian 
“horned toad ”--one of the queerest little 
beasties under the sun. A reader had informed 
me that he was sending me a stuffed one, and 
when the box arrived I unpacked it and set 
the strange little creature up on my table. The 
taxidermist had done his work well; the thing 
looked life-like as it squatted there on its 
haunches. 

Having surveyed it, I turned to my letters 
again. Happening to look up, I got a distinct 
shock. T could have sworn that I had placed 
Mr. Toad beside my inkstand, but now he was 
at my elbow, a foot nearer. 

Irritated at my own foolish fancy, I shifted 
the little chap back again and went on with my 
work. Five minutes later the toad was two 
feet away from the inkstand. ‘here could be no 
doubt about it this t1me—the thing had moved. 
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“ But how can a stuffed toad move?” I asked 
myself, stupidly.. And then I received a second 
surprise, for the toad, at which I was frowning 
in perplexity, suddenly opened two remarkably 
It was alive— 


bright eyes and blinked at me! 


One thing which differentiates THE WIDE 
Worup from many other magazines is our 
system of obtaining material. Many periodicals 
wait for articles to be sent in; we go out and 
search for them, literally ransacking the globe 
for the exclusive and typical narratives which 


“HE ADVANCED THREATENINGLY UPON ME.” 


as a letter which arrived shortly afterwards 
informed me! 

“The journey won't hurt him in the least,” 
wrote my correspondent ; “ put him in a sun- 
shiny window and watch him catch flies. He 
will get to know you in time and make a charm- 
ing pet.” 

I put him in a window, and he duly caught 
flies. I also think the weird little creature got 
to know me, although whenever he sprang my 
way I always retired. Alas! either the English 
flies or the Iinglish summer disagreed with him, 
and my toad sleeps in his box buried in my 
garden, thousands of miles from his native 
California, 


appear month by month in our pages. In 
every country we have correspondents who, 
when anything interesting occurs within their 
“sphere of influence,” are sent off post-haste to 
obtain first-hand information and photographs, 
or to check material already in our hands. Very 
few explorers leave this country without fixing 
up some sort of an arrangement with us, and as 
a result our offices are a rendezvous for all sorts 
and conditions of men who have done, or hope 
to do, something interesting and out-of-the- 
ordinary. There are officers in the Army, 
Navy, and Mercantile Marine, explorers, hunters, 
frontiersmen, missionaries, traders—every type 
and rank of man, in fact, whose business or 
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pleasure takes him into the wild places of the 
earth, They come to me with schemes for 
exploring this and that closed country ; several 
of them, unfortunately, have set out on difficult 
quests which they purposed writing up for us 
and have simply disappeared ; their fate is a 
matter for conjecture. Others bring me docu- 
ments and maps of fascinating interest relating 
to buried treasures and long-lost mines ; while 
yet others can throw vivid side- 
lights—which, however, they dare 
not publish — upon the inner 
history of naval, military, and dip- 
lomatic operations. 

Once, I remember, an Italian 
journalist came to me with a great 
scheme. He proposed to write a 
startling article exposing the work- 
ings of a certain all-powerful secret 
society. He told me, very gravely, 
that the thing was risky; it would 
be impossible for 
him to sign his 
name to the article, 
and he would have 
to conduct his in- 
quiries with the 
utmost caution for 
fear of arousing the 
anger of the dreaded 
organization in 
question. I com- 
missioned him to 
do the article, and 
he departed. Some 


time later he re- 
turned, looking very 
scared. 


“T cannot write 
that article,” he told 
me. ‘I dare not; 
my life would not 
be safe if I did, nor 
would yours if you 
published it. I have made my inquiries most 
discreetly, and yet”—a trembling hand went 
to his breast-pocket—“ yet last night I awoke 
to find Ars pinned on my pillow.” 

He showed me a small card, bearing the 
rudely-scrawled words, in Italian :— 

“Your purpose is known. The article must 
never be written. Further inquiries will seal 
your doom. Your informants have already been 
punished.” 

I smiled slightly after reading this melo- 
dramatic warning, but the journalist only shook 
his head. 

“Ah! you do not understand,” he cried, with 
quivering lips. ‘They mean it, every word, 
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and I dare not go on. Already the man who 
gave me particulars of the —— case has dis- 
appeared—vanished—and I fear the worst. I 
should much like to have written the story, 
and the money is an object to me, but in 
face of this”—he tapped the card—‘“I dare 
not.” 

And so our readers lost the opportunity of 
reading a very thrilling narrative, while I, per- 


“VET LAST NIGHT 1 AWOKE TO FIND THIS PINNRD ON MY PILLOW.’ 


haps, escaped an interesting experience at the 
hands of an offended Italian secret society 
which boasts that no prison can hold its 
members, and no assembly, however august, 
be entirely free from the presence of its 
emissaries. 

One unlucky contributor who set out to walk 
across Europe, bound neither to beg, work, 
borrow, nor steal, had barely landed upon the 
soil of France than he was arrested as a vagrant 
and lodged in jail, whence he sent us a piteous 
appeal to extricate him. Another, who proposed 
writing an article on mountaineering in New 
Zealand, climbed Mount Cook against the 
advice of the keeper of the mountain hostel, 
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and disappeared, nor, up to the moment of 
writing, have we heard of the recovery of his 
body. A_ third, who visited a remote 
Hebridean island for us, was marooned there 
by wind and wave for over a fortnight, sub- 
sisting with difficulty on the natives’ frugal 
fare, while—worst of all—he smashed his 
camera and all the plates therein while trying 
to leap on board the boat that at last rescued 
him from his enforced exile. A fourth, sent to 
investigate the truth or otherwise of a “ ghost” 
story, spent a cheerless night in a “haunted” 
toom with the temperature below zero. ‘Ihe 
ghost failed to materialize, but our unhappy 
representative caught a cold which effectually 
chilled his ardour and caused his report to be 
decidedly unfavourable. 

Earlier in this article I mentioned the interest 
ing sequels which are continually cropping up 
to WipE Wor LD stories. Here are some cases 
in point. In May, June, and July, 1904, we 
published the full and exclusive story of the 
“Transvaal Treasure- Trove ”— three tons of 
yellow gold, stolen from the Rand mines, which 
lies in a sunken wreck off the Zululand coast. 
The story of the treasure created a great sensation, 
and several expeditions went in search of it, 
only to be beaten by the mountainous surf and 
shifting sand. Now, at the moment of writing, 
a well-equipped party has just left London in the 
steamship A/fred Nobel, to make yet another 
attempt to salve the sunken ingots. 

On one occasion a WipE Wor LD story was 
the means of saving a ship and, possibly, the 
lives of all on board. In our issue for June, 
1905, appeared an account of how a 
Norwegian sea-captain plugged a dangerous 
leak in his ship’s side. He constructed a 
kind of canvas diving-bell, equipped with a 
window, and had himself lowered overboard 
till he reached the leak, which he was then 
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able to repair. Some months after the story 
appeared I received an interesting letter from 
the captain of an American sailing-ship. 

“We were on a voyage across the Pacific with 
a cargo of coal,” he wrote, “when one day we 
discovered a bad leak in the forepeak. I had 
the pumps manned at once, but after working 
for a couple of hours they became choked and 
useless. The water rose rapidly, and things 
began to look very black, as we could not locate 
the leak, and a sail passed under the ship's 
bottom did no good. Then my mate mentioned 
that in an old Wipe Woritp Macazine which 
he had in his locker there was a story about how 
a Scandinavian skipper got out of a similar 
scrape. We looked it up, and after a lot of 
trouble managed to construct a canvas diving- 
bell as described, with water-tight sleeves and 
window for the worker inside. The mate went 
down, and at the second attempt found the 
leak and plugged it well enough to last till we 
reached port. I consider that your story saved 
my ship and all on board, as we were at that 
time a long way south of the usual track of 
ships, and practically in mid-ocean. I must ask 
you not to publish my name or that of my 
vessel, as my owners object to any publicity 
being given to mishaps.” 

At least one WIDE Wor LD article has brought 
its plucky young heroine a husband, but con- 
cerning this I am not at liberty to say much. 
Perhaps the few scattered reminiscences I have 
set down here, however, will give our readers 
some idea how diversified and fascinating is the 
work of dealing with all sorts and conditions of 
men in every part of the globe, and obtaining 
from them the unique and characteristic narra- 
tives which month by month fill the pages 
of THE Wipe Wor tp and enable it to justify 
its boast that it is “quite unlike any other 
magazine.” 
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MY MAN JOSE. 


By Hiram P. BalLey. 


José was a Mexican employed by the author to assist him in survey work. Several curious 

“accidents”? occurred, and finally Mr. Bailey decided that Jose was altogether too dangerous 

to remain in his service. Then, throwing aside all concealment, the Mexican showed himself in 
his true colours, as set forth in the story. 


MACK in the late eighties of the 
middle Far West, when common 
j law lived as a will-o’-the-wisp and 
moral law lived as necessity, when 
the man “quick on the trigger” was 
all-powerful in the land, I arrived at Dudley, 
Dakota, to take my first survey. ‘The survey of 
a portion of Fall River for a proposed bridge 
was my raison d’étre. 

It is customary for the surveyor to have at 
least two trained workmen assistants, termed in 
America “rodmen,” in England “chainmen.” 
Any additional help required is considered to 
be procurable in the neighbourhood of the 
survey. My employers held that view, at any 
rate. Now, as a rule this extra help is easily 
obtained, but if the place of the survey be an 
outlandish one, then labour troubles begin to 
blossom, for the right sort of casual labour is 
usually scarce. 

Dudley zeas outlandish; obscurity and Dudley 
are synonymous terms. A sort of reckless 
Utopianism pervaded the place, for nobody 
seemed to want the un- : 
familiar class of work I 


~ had to offer. After a very 


trying search, however, I 
found something —a 
strong, swarthy, lithe, but 
unsavoury-looking 
Mexican. Age? Too 
difficult a question—any- 
where between eighteen 
and forty. His name? 
José Allegrea. 

Now, the plebeian 
Mexican’s energy is not 
remarkable either in 
quantity or quality, and 
being thoroughly familiar 
with that fact I felt some- 
what dubious about hiring José, but con- 
sidering this absolutely.my last chance, and 
necessity forcing me, I took him—unfortunately 
for myself. 

He soon evolved into the laziest, most sly, 
and most morally unhealthy creature I ever 
met, and I had met a few. One quality we soon 
discovered in him was a despicable aptitude for 
theft, as proved by the abnormal reduction of 
our stock of edibles and tobacco. Did I censure 


him? T am no saint, but I clearly made him 
Vol. xix.—74, 
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understand that stealing is wrong, especially the 
theft of a surveyor’s tobacco. My men advocated 
a presentation in the form of a thrashing, but 
my dire need of José’s services dictated more 
prudent measures. So José was ordered to “step 
lively” in the path of honesty in future. My 
censure, I fancy, nettled him; for, although he 
neither said nor did anything overtly reprehen- 
sible, he showed by devious irritating ways the 
state of his feelings. I often felt inclined to 
“fire” him, but necessity forbade me. Sud- 
denly, however, he dropped his irritating tricks 
and commenced to manifest a marked taste for 
work. The moon may be expected to turn into 
periwinkles when the average Mexican com- 
mences to show zeal in anything appertaining to 
labour, and I felt delighted at this remarkable 
change in the man. I was young, I may 
observe, and had not then learnt experience in 
matters Mexican, else my joy would have been 


.tainted by suspicion. 


With his phenomenal zeal a few hours old, 
José abruptly developed a strange tendency for 
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dangerous carelessness. A heavy steel sur- 
veyor’s chain suddenly dropped out of José’s 
hand from a height above, and fell within a few 
inches of the head of Teddy, one of my men! 
Had it struck him, Teddy would have had no 
further need of sugar in his whisky cocktails. 
As it was, when he had recovered from the 
shock, he directed some transcendently forcible 
expletives at the wily Mexican. 

José meekly returned, “ Accident,  sejior, 
accident.” But Teddy, still unmollified, said— 
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well, I won’t set down what Teddy said; he’ll 
have to answer for it. And so the incident 
closed. 

Incident No. 2 occurred next day. We 
were all climbing and “plumbing a slope” 
when José, who was scrambling up with a 
surveyor’s pole well in advance, dislodged some 
débris, and with it a heavy boulder. This, 
while our attention was directed to the tape 
readings, he must have quietly and deftly set 
rolling towards us ; for we heard nothing, except 
a_ half-hearted warning shout. 

When we looked up, the great 
rock was careering madly towards 
us only a yard or two off. 
Teddy and I dashed aside in the 
nick of time, and the boulder 


“TEDDY AND 1 DARTED ASIDE IN THE NICK OF TIME. 


bounded past us with frightful velocity. Sam 
(my other man) had barely time to leap out of 
its road before it passed him and shivered itself 
to pieces upon a rock behind him, a fragment of 
which flew off and struck him near the base 
of the skull. The wound bled freely, although it 
was not serious. We rated José soundly for his 
carelessness, of course, for at that time we really 
thought it carelessness and nothing more. We 
blamed him mainly for his failing to give us 


a warning shout earlier. His excuse was that he 
hadn't noticed he had disturbed it. Iswallowed 
the excuse, but Teddy didn’t ; he burst out with 
the most alarmingly strong and powerful string 
of invectives I have ever heard, and I trembled 
to think of the fate of that Mexican if the frag- 
ment of rock had struck Teddy instead of Sammy. 
And so incident No. 2 closed. 

That evening in my rooms I pondered over 
José’s so-called mishaps, and, although I went 
over each incident in detail, I came to the 


conclusion that the facts 
: showed nothing on which 
= to base suspicion or peremp- 
tory action. ‘They were pure 
accidents, I concluded; 
Teddy was prejudiced 
against Mexicans, any way, just because a 
Mexican widow once jilted him. : 

On the last day of the survey, however, a 
climax was reached, and I came as_ near 
a violent death as I ever wish to do. I had 
sent José to place a pole (the surveyor’s pole I 
used on this occasion was a ten-foot one and shod 
with the usual well-sharpened heavy steel spike 
or shoe) on the brink of a rocky, earth-covered 
ledge, thirty feet below which I and my two 
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men stood awaiting its fixture. José apparently 
fixed it satisfactorily, but hardly had we turned 
round to “sight” some other poles when a 
peculiar clink on the rocky outcrops behind me 
fell upon my cars, and an instant later the ten- 
foot pole darted between my neck and shoulder 
like a spear, burying its shoe at least ten inches 
into the hard soil in front of me! ‘The clink I 
had heard had no doubt been caused by the 
point striking a ledge, and the pole had thus 
providentially become diverted some inches 
from its original course. : 

To say that T was agitated would be to put it 
mildly. I was dazed, and even the reckless, 
swift-tongued Teddy remained for a space 
ominously silent. 

A moment more and the three of us were 
hurriedly clambering up the ledges to interview 
José. 

“He'll be missing when we get to the top,” 
growled Teddy, savagely; “a ‘greaser’ never 
stands his ground. I'd give a ranch for the 
chance of giving him one kick --just ove, mind 
—towards that top ledge.” 

“Don’t touch him until we hear his explana- 
tion,” I answered, but the intrepid ‘Teddy had 
already vanished over the top and had evidently 
discreetly heard nothing; for when my head 
rose above the brink Teddy had floored the 
Mexican and was diplomatically indicating his 
displeasure by slapping José’s head most vigor- 
ously, to the accompaniment of dazzling verbal 
pyrotechnics. José, I saw, was surreptitiously 
trying to seize his knife, but Sammy, rushing up 
at that moment with a pole, and an angry 
expression on his face, happily frustrated this 
move by snatching the weapon away. 

With difficulty I stopped ‘Teddy's display of 
wrath, and when calmness was somewhat re- 
stored I questioned José. He averred most 
earnestly that he had fixed the pole securcly, 
but the wind—a smart breeze was blowing —had 
blown it down. I examined the hole, and, sure 
enough, it was mpped out as though the pole 
had been blown down. This was one to José. 
To test the matter further I had the pole fixed 
in-a hole beside the old one. ‘Tre wind 
altogether failed to stir it. One to me! Most 
plausibly did José then declare that the wind 
on the ledge had now died away. ‘This state- 
ment I c@uld not well refute, for all of us save 
the Mexican had been in the shelter of the 
gulch below. Nevertheless, I didn't believe 
him. To emulate a wind of the strength 
suggested, I pushed the pole over the ledge. 
It clattered clumsily, though swiftly, from out- 
crop to outcrop, and, as might be expected from 
the force of gravity, met the earth below on its 
steel point. Noting this, I knew I did not 


possess evidence sufficient to accuse a man of 
attempted murder ; but—taken in conjunction 
with the other “accidents "—I felt justified in 
discharging José, and I accordingly paid him 
off there and then. I had by this time made 
up my mind that the man had conceived a 
determination to kill one of us. Under a mask 
of carelessness, a garb that would safely cloak 
him from the summary though often erratic 
justice of the West, he had sought to right his 
fancied wrongs without risk to himself. ‘The 
look he threw at me as he glided away after 1 
had given him his money was significant of the 
vitriolic hatred boiling within him. 

Thus closed the third incident. Now comes 
the main episode that crowned that chequered 
survey. 

In order to reach my rooms my shortest and 
most favourite way led through a motte, or 
clump of trees, which rose from the prairic like 
an oasis on an Egyptian desert. The motte 
averaged three-quarters of a mile through, and 
dividing it in two was a pretty winding path, 
flanked on each side by dense and tangled 
undergrowth and roofed overhead by leafy tree 
branches, to penetrate which even the hot rays 
of the sun had much difficulty. By night small 
pools of moonlight, interspersed with heavy 
masses of sombre shadows, marked the way, 

We finished the survey without José—and 
without further trouble--and I sent the men to 
the settlement to pack up our belongings for 
transit to Chicago, while I remained behind to 
make a final sketch of the site—a common 
practice. ‘Phis sketch and sundry other small 
matters delayed me about an bour. When at 
last I pocketed my pencil it was dark. ‘There 
is practically no twilight in that region, but, to 
make amends, on this particular evening the 
moon shone brilliantly. 

I filled up my pipe and entered the fateful 
shadows of the path, homeward bound to my 
lodgings. Simultaneously with my entrance, for 
some totally unaccountable reason 1 began to 
feel a queer sort of nervousness. Extraordinarily 
strange was this, for I had traversed the path, I 
dare say, a dozen times previously, and had 
never experienced the like before. Something 
seemed to say within me, ‘ Don't go through 
the motte ; go round.” Ridiculing my fears, I 
struck a match to light my pipe and walked on. 
It was no use; the more I tried to throw off the 
curious feeling that oppressed me, the more it 
seemed to grow upon me. By degrees it affected 
me to such a pitch that once, in a large and 
heavy shadow, between two pools of moonlight, 
I caught myself slacking my revolver in its 
holster and furtively stopping to hsten. I 
neither saw nor heard anything: yes, strange 
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to say, a moment after I could have sworn I 
heard the crackling of a twig. But I passed on: 
T knew that in such a state of tension one is apt 
to magnify and distort the most innocent sounds. 
I dare say many of my readers, when entering or 
sitting in a room alone, have experienced that 
curious prescient sensitiveness which has apprised 
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Providentially I spun half round in a patch of 
moonlight, just in time to catch the gleam of 
a knife descending! To spring a step rear- 
wards and to throw my body back as a duellist 
might were simultaneous actions; there was no 
time for more. Down came the heavy knife, 
sheathing itself in my foremost leg and going 


“WE WAS MAKING A DESPERATE EPFORT TO COMPLETE HIS DEADLY WORK. 


them of another’s presence, although the other’s 
presence was unseen and unheard. I had that 
feeling then, and it was destined to save my life. 
I had arrived at a point about half-way 
through the motte when—ah! what was that ? 
Like a flash I became conscious that some- 
one was at my hecls ! 


right through. | My instinctive action, how- 
ever, not only defeated the deadly thrust, but 
destroyed the equilibrium of my murderous 
assailant, whose whole weight was put into the 
blow. He fell, fiercely withdrawing the knife 
as he went. Springing up again like a snarling 
cat, he was making a desperate effort to complete: 
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his deadly work when I flung out my revolver 
and fired. I fired to kill—it was he or I. He 
tumbled heavily over on his back, and as the 
moonlight fell upon his face I recognised that 
wretched scoundrel José! We had now met and 
parted for ever. 

Sick and faint to the point of exhaustion, I 
staggered out upon the prairie. My wound 
bled profusely, but thinking that in all proba- 
bility the knife might have been dirty and likely 
to cause blood-poisoning I permitted it to do 
so. This, however, caused extreme weakness. 
A few dozen yards from the verge of the motte 
I sank down, and, becoming keenly anxious 
relative to the preservation of my life, I strove 
to bind up the wound. I had partly succeeded 
when weakness became my master, and finding 
myself unable to rise, with an attendant torpor 
tapidly stealing over me, I fired two shots in 
rapid succession—the Western danger-signal for 
help. When about to reiterate this action I 
sank back insensible. 

I regained my footing in this world in Dr. 
Jennings’s surgery in Dudley. It appeared that 
I had been brought in by an old Indian trapper 
hailing from the Yellowstone—Sitting-Bear, then 
a well4known Sioux 
about the settle- 
ments — who was 
that evening, fortu- 
nately for me, trap- 
ping coyotes for their 
skins in the vicinity 
of the motte. He 
had heard my shots 
for help, and with 
the unerring instinct 
of the Indian had 
soon located me. 

Discreetly I 
offered to recom. 
pense him with 
money, but, to his 


honour be it said, he refused it. Yet he did covet 
an old overcoat of mine—I learnt this from a 
mutual friend; but even this he refused to 
take unless I accepted a garment from him! 
We accordingly exchanged, he presenting me 
with his papoose’s (child’s) jacket. This—with 
José’s knife—I still retain as mementoes of the 
occasion. 

For six weeks I lay helpless upon my bed, but 
I believe what restored my strength quicker 
than anything else was the comforting know- 
ledge that I had not the blood of a fellow human 
being upon my hands ; for the villainous José 
was discovered soon after I was brought in— 
unconscious, yet still alive. My bullet had 
entered near the temple, had crossed the fore- 
head, tearing a groove on the outside half of the 
frontal bone, and had finally emerged near the 
other temple. Some time elapsed before the 
Mexican found his feet again, and when he did 
raise himself upon them it was tut to serve a 
lengthy term in the State penitentiary. At his 
trial José vouchsafed the information that he 
had happened to see my men returning without 
me, and this had set him thinking. Subtly 
eliciting further information, he had conceived 
the murderous 
design which . had 
now earned its suit- 


able reward. 
Throughout life I 
shall have to 


carry that wretch’s 
grim memento upon 
my leg, while 
he in turn will 
always carry the 
mark of Cain upon 
his forehead. 
And that, I trust, 
was my last meet- 
ing with “My Man 
José.” 
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Witch - Doctors and Their Ways. 


By tHe Rev. Henry Cote, CHuRcH Missionary Society, oF Mpapua, East AFRICA. 


The African witch-doctor, or medicine-man, is a strange and wily person; no task is too difficult 


for him to essay, and his methods are as remarkable as his pretensions. 


In this article Mr. Cole 


gives ‘Wide World” readers some idea of how these gentry work. 


vellous skill, and a credulous con- 
stituency unhesitatingly accepts their 
lofty claims; in fact, those who in- 
trude most upon the province of the Deity have 
the best practice and most influence. Being 
deemed able hot only to procure health, wealth, 
and happiness, but also to cope with witchcraft, 
the dreaded thing held responsible for most of 
the calamities of native life, witch-doctors are 
consequently in great demand. I hope in this 
article to give some idea of the tactics of these 
remarkable gentry. 

When a client comes to consult the wise man 
he does not state the object of his visit; the 
medicine-man is supposed 
to be clever enough to 
find that out for himself. 
Accordingly the wizard 
takes his mawizi (three 
sticks to which little bells 
are tied) and rattles them, 
meanwhile naming every- 
thing he can think of. 
The visitor keeps silent 
until the right thing is 
mentioned. If he fails 
to hit upon the subject 
which has brought his 
visitor, the muganga gives 
up the case; but if suc- 
cessful he puts by his 
rattles and proceeds to 
deal with the trouble. 
let us suppose that the 
client wishes to find out 
the cause of a rela- 
tive’s illness. The witch- 
doctor tells the man that 
the patient about whom 
he has come will recover 
if he takes an emetic, 
which will eject the 
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A WLTCH-DOCTOR WITH TWO. 


OFFRRINGS ARE PLACED FOR MALE AND) FEMALE GODS. 
From a Photo, by Rev, A.W". Weed. 


poison that an enemy has put in his food. 
He further says that he knows the poisoner 
and can bring him to book. . The messenger, 
appreciating the accuracy of the diagnosis, 
urges the wise man to undertake the treat- 
ment of the case and save the sick man’s 
life. Consenting, the doctor proceeds with the 
man to the patient’s house, where he prepares a 
fearsome emetic, which certainly does its work 
effectually. ‘Then, with atriumphantyell, he stoops 
suddenly to the floor and holds up the “deadly 
thing” which has caused the mischief before 
the admiring gaze of those present! What is it? 
A small package, perhaps, containing tiny pieces 
of wood tied in a rag. But instead of the 
“poison” having been ejected, however, a clever 
piece of legerdemain has 
been practised. 

In order to assure one- 
self of what these impos- 
tors do, the writer ques- 
tioned a native Christian, 
who was formerly a 
muganga, on the subject, 
and he described his own 
method of deception, 
which coincided exactly 
with the above. 

This same man, when 
once ill himself, went to 
be treated by a brother 
muganga ;_ but noticing 
that he used the usual 
tactics—“set a thief to 
catch a thief!”—he re- 
fused to pay the fee (a 
fowl, in addition to the 
one cooked as “ medi- 
cine”). He, however, 
shared the cooked fowl 
with his medical adviser, 
taking the second one 
back home to lay more 


se 
CEs. 
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The father of asick | 
child, having spent »- 
much money in vain 
on native doctors, 
decided at last to go 
to a noted tnuganga, 
who, he thought, 
would be able to tell 
him whether it was 
bewitched or other- 
wise. Upon his arrival 
the wizard resorted 
to the inevitable 
mawizi, and through 
them sought the re- 
quired information 
from the milungu 
(gods). “ Please tell 
me what this man has 
come for?” he cried. 
“Ts he seeking a lost 
goat? Is his child 
crying for anewname? 
Has a bird of ill 
omen crossed his 
path? Or are the 
spirits of his dead 
relations troubling 
him? Ah! I now 
see—there is sickness 
in his family.” 
Thereupon the 
client exclaimed: 
“That's it!” ‘The 


muganga, gratified, continued: “ At your hamlet 
a mambo (peg containing black magic) has been 


hidden by a wizard, intent 
on destroying you and yours 
in revenge for having denied 
him a favour. If you are 
not quick in seeking medical 
aid he will kill you all!” 

The client, greatly im- 
pressed, was full of thanks. 
“Tt is quite true my child 
1s seriously ill,” he said, “and 
I have tried in vain the 
various remedies prescribed 
by several wise men. I don’t 
know anyone who can cure 
it, unless you will undertake 
the task.” The muganga, 
flattered, said he would 
willingly undertake the treat- 
ment of the child, but he 
must first have a promise 
of a six-fold fee, being the 
number of acts involved in 
the work before him. 
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A MEDICINE-MAN WHO CLAIMED TO HAVE RFCRIVED 
INSTRUCTION FROM THE Gobs. 
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Readers may find 
it interesting to com- 
pare this doctor's 
“little bill” with the 
more conventional 
document familiar to 
us in this country :— 
Digging the medicinal 

roots in the forest— 
a four yards a ealicos 

reparing the medi- 
cine eae spear. 
Taking down from 
“bag of tricks” in 
which ‘ medicine” is 
carried—a hoe. 
Visiting patient—a goat. 
Scenting out the ‘* deadly 
thing °—a fowl. 
Digging it up—a goat 
skin. 

The fees are not 
always identical, but 
the above are usually 
the kind of thing 
given in payment. 

Being assured that 
he need have no fears 
on the score of pay- 
ment, the muganga 
sets out, and on arriv- 
ing at his client’s 
house he sniffs some 
medicinal powder to 
prime his nose for 
the scenting! He 


carries in his hand the tai! of a wildebeest or 
the tail of a hyena, tied with porcupine quills ; 


and this he whisks, continu- 
ally invoking its magical aid 


_-“in’ discovering the where- 


abouts of the mambo, using 
his nose energetically for 
the same purpose. If he 
discovers the spot where the 
magic peg lies concealed he 
tells his followers to dig it 
out. Theashes —the “deadly 
thing” is generally hide-n 
under a fireplace—are put 
into a vessel and carried 
outside to be examined. If 
he finds the object of his 
search, which may be either 
a shell, horn, or peg, the 
muganga is exalted to the 
skies ; and, having been so 
far successful, a further 
search is made for other 
“deadly things,” which may 
be hidden in the house. 
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Needless to say, the medicine-man seldom fails ; 
having brought the “deadly thing” with him it 
is easy, by a little sleight of hand, to “ discover ” 
it hidden somewhere or other. 

Instead of burning the mambo, a ceremony is 
performed to render it innocuous. A goat is 
strangled and skinned, and the body cut in two, 
along the centre of the back. The neck, entrails, 
and part of the breast are cooked and eaten by 
the muganga and those present, the wise man 
taking about half the remainder of the meat as 
his perquisite. 

A popular method of treating diseases sup- 
posed to be the result of witchcraft is as follows : 
‘The muganga takes his patient to a cross-road, 
where he prepares his 
“medicine” with 
many incantations. 
Some of the decoc- 
tion is taken by the 
unhappy patient and 
the rest placed under 
a pot, turned upside 
down, and left at the 
cross -roads, in the 
hope that someone 
may step over it and 
thereby have the ill- 
ness of the patient 
transferred to him. 
The neighbourhood 
of large trees is also 
chosen as favourable 
for the exercise of 
the healing art, but 
here the muganga’s 
tactics are somewhat 
different. Instead of 
placing the “ medi- 
cine” under a pot he 
plasters it, or some 
blood of the patient, 
on a wooden peg or 
skewer, which he 
drives into a_ tree, . ‘ 
hoping that some 4 pouniy.protectan HAM 
unlucky wight will “svicine-Looce (smen 
pass that way, draw 
out the peg, and 
carry away with him the disease of the patient. 

When a man shows signs of lukwale (lunacy), 
such as talking to himself, hiding himself under 
his bed, or going off to the forest alone, his 
friends usually repair to a witch-doctor to seek 
advice. On arriving, they state the object of 
their visit and implore the muganga to cure the 
lunatic. He generally tells them to shut the 
patient up and doctor him. Not believing that 
a mere prescription is sufficient, however, the 
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anxious relatives implore the medicine-man to 
come and see the patient Being only too glad 
of the invitation, he tells the messengers to 
return home, saying he will first go to the forest 
to look for ‘ medicine ” and, when he has found 
it, follow them. On his arrival the whole party 
go in quest of an ant hill with only cne entrance. 
Having found it, they kill « goat there, cooking 
some of it with “medicine” When it is ready the 
muganga gives the patient some of the broth, 
and what is left he orders the poor wretch to 
drink at home. He also gives him a powder to 
sniff. Another kind of powder is placed in the 
head of the goat, -which is then thrust into the 
ant-hill. Over it the wizard places a new, polished 
cooking - pot, which 
has never been used, 
sealing the opening 
with a stone. Finally 
he tells the friends 
that he has shut in the 
machisi (evil spirits), 
and: that they must 
take care not to 
open the hole and 
let them out again 
to trouble the 
man ! 

At a place called 
Mulale, in Usagara, 
the leopards were at 
one time the terror 
not only of the vil- 
lagers but of all pass- 
ing caravans. It was 
almost a daily occur- 
rence to hear of 
someone having been 
killed. It was not 
safe, even in the day- 
time, for a person to 
go alone in his gar- 
den, or to herd cattle 
or fetch firewood. As 
these leopards preyed 
more. on human 
beings than on 
animals — a man 
would be taken and 
a goat left—it was the general opinion that 
they were che spirits of dead people who had 
assumed the form of savage beasts, in order 
to avenge personal injuries done to them in 
the flesh! The chief, seeing the population 
daily decreasing, sent for a medicine-man, who 
made a startling image for the purpose of 
stopping the ravages of the wild beasts. It 
represented a woman, and had the name of 
Nemganga Nelugendo (‘the -little travelling 
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medicine - woman ”). 


attempt was made at teeth; the 
forehead and the ‘crown of the 
head were made of brown mud ; 
the nose was aquiline; its arms 
were extended, and consisted of 
bent sticks plastered over with red 


mud; its large hands covered 
“medicine,” which was placed 
underneath. ‘ Medicine” was 


also placed -in the stomach, in- 
tended to influence a_ serpent, 
which would intercept the ferocious 
leopards and kill them! The chief 
paid the medicine-man one cow, 
five goats, one hoe, and four yards 
of calico for this valuable fetish. 
It is needless to say that the image 
did not have the desired effect, 
and when the rains came it melted 
away! ‘The Germans, however, 
came tod the rescue, and lent the 
chief large iron traps, with which 


he caught eight enormous man- 
Vol. xix. —75. 


THIS STARTLING IMAGE WAS ERECTED TO STOP THR RAVAGES OF MAN- 
EATING LEOPARDS, BUT TRAPS LENT BY THE GOVERNMENT PROVED FAR 


The effigy was made of 
red clay ; two cowrie shells served as eyes, and 
an oblong hole represented a mouth. No 
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eaters. This not only brought peace and 
joy to the neighbourhood, but also showed 
the superiority of reason to superstition. 
When the owner of a garden visited by © 
insect pests goes to a muganga the first 
thing the witch-doctor does is to find out 
whether they have been sent by a human’ 
\V enemy or by the gods, in order that he 
Ay Ny! may be able to prescribe the proper remedy 
to drive them away, or to keep them from 
eating the corn. On the road to his client’s 
house the muganga collects “medicine,” 
and when he arrives he has a number of 
the insects caught and brought to him. 
He also sends out a proclamation, bidding 
all the people in the neighbourhood to 
come the following day to a solemn 
assembly. The more who come the better 
for the muganga, as it is customary for 
those attending to bring presents. 

On the morrow the elderly matrons and 
the young boys go to all the gardens 
in the neighbourhood, whence they carry 
away Indian corn, pumpkins, etc, and 
take them to the cross-roads, where they 
parch the corn and boil the pumpkins. 
When cooked they have a feast, but their 
chief business is to fry the insects along 
with “medicine” given to them by the 
muganga.. Other “medicine” is burnt 
in the garden as incense, when the pests 
are supposed to give up their depreda- 
tions. 

The aid of the wonder-worker is also sum- 
moned to scare away birds from the crops. 
When thousands of birds assemble in a_par- 
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ticular district and commence eating the ripen- 
ing corn, the chief calls a muganga to make 
“medicine” to keep them from ruining the 
crops. 

Arrived at the chief's house, the muganga 
sends people to catch one of the birds ; 
he also orders them to bring honey from 
a baobab tree, where the bees are fond of 
swarming. He then mixes a pgwder with the 
honey, puts the compound ‘down the captive 
bird’s throat, and lets it go in order that it may 
act as an ‘‘isiriko” (a preventive, or something 
which protects from injury) to the gardens. 
The muganga further directs that no one is to 
go to the forest to look for honey, and no 
shouting to scare birds may be indulged in or 
else the isiriko would be of no avail. 

White fowls are sometimes used in making 
isiriko for a district liable to be attacked by 
birds. One day I was surprised to find a white 
hen in the jungle, and, not wishing to leave it to 
be eaten by the wild cats, I caught it and brought 
it home. ‘The natives living on the mission, 
knowing what manner of hen it was, were 
greatly alarmed, and in trembling tones told me 
that it was unlucky to have it about the house, 
as it was an isiriko. I said that the hen was 
none the worse for that, and expressed my 
determination to keep it, but, being anxious for 
my welfare and that of the mission, they 
secretly took the hen back to the forest, and 
it was no more seen! 

Even stealing, in order to be carried out 
successfully, is supposed to require the help of a 
muganga. 

Accompanying this article is the photograph 


of a man who used to make his 
living by selling “ medicine” to 
‘thieves. His‘ medicing ” was 
supposed to produce sleep in ‘the 
victims and their dogs, thus 
enabling the thieves to plunder 
with impunity. The vender of 
the nefarious opiate, however, 
was brought to justice, and he 
is still in the chain-gang at 
Mpapua. 

Another witch- doctor, whose 
portrait is reproduced on the next 
page, caused the deaths of three 
people at a village in the Mpapua 
district. Several deaths had taken 
place under suspicious circum- 
stances, and the chief sent for 
this noted witch-doctor to find 
out whether they were brought 


The big man_ having 


TIS WORTHY PRACTITIONER WENT TO JAIL POX GIVING 
THIEVES CHARMS TO HELP THEM TO STEAL, 
From a Photo, by Rev. T. B. Westgate, 


“native came running after 
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arrived, the chief summoned all his people 
to attend a meeting. A potion was pre- 
pared, which would prove fatal to the guilty and 
be harmless to the innocent. All present had 
a draught, with the result that three died and 
others l.ecame very ill, but were cured by paying 
large fees to the witch-doctor. 

News of the affair reached the military 
station at Mpapua, when the chief and the 
muganga were apprehended, and the latter put 
in chains. 

In nothing, perhaps, is 
“medicine” so indis- 
pensable as in hunting. 


It is an utter impossi- 
bility to convince the 
natives that Europeans 


never use it to help them 
in shooting. They simply 
laugh at the idea that 
anyone can be a success 
ful hunter or be able to 
shoot — straight — without 
some magical aid. What 
is more ludicrous still, 
they even think that 
“medicine” is required to 
help the hunters to see the 
game ! 

One day, having heard 
that I had just shot a 
leopard in the forest, a 


me as I was returning 
home. Looking round, | 
asked the breathless man 
what dreadful thing had 
happened that caused him 
to run with such haste. 
His reply was that he was 
anxious to overtake me 
in order to ask me for 
“medicine” toenablehim . . . 

to see the game. He had dee 
been out several times 4 WITCH-pocrok wito Ww. 
hunting without seeing 
anything, but he felt sure 
that if he had the white 
man’s “medicine” he would find game every 
time he went! When I disclaimed the 
power to convey such a favour, however, he 
went away an incredulous and disappointed 
man. 

Strange to say, instead of employing rational 
methods of learning the art of hunting, the 
young aspirant goes off to a muyanga, taking 
with him two goats to buy the necessary qualifi- 
cations of a sportsman. The muganga makes 
scars on his arm, er wherever he thinks fit, and 


FOR HAVING KILLED THREE ¥1 
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inserts “medicine” in the incisions, Having 
done this, he enjoins his client not to eat a 
certain kind of vegetable, and when he bags his 
first animal he is to observe the tree closest 
to the carcass, to dig up a piece of one of its 
roots, and also to take up some of the clay 
from the spot on which the animal fell, with 
a piece of its meat. When brought, the 


muganga boils them with a -decoction of 
his own. 


Cutting the piece of ‘root into four 
smaller pieces, and making 
a hole in each, he directs 
the would-be hunter to 
sew small white beads on 
them and tie them on 
his gun as charms, when 
he will be fully qualified 
and equipped for _ his 
work. 

At the beginning of 
1905 the medicine - men 
spread a startling report 
concerning the birth of a 
wonderful child. It had 
only one eye, one nostril, 
one ear, one leg, and one 
foot. As soon as it was 
born it began to speak, 
and its first desire was to 
have an interview with a 
certain chief named Mu- 
wondo, of Itumba. When 
he arrived, it was stated, 
tne child upbraided him 
for allowing the people to 
forsake the customs of their 
forefathers. 

“You build no gods’ 
houses now,” he said ; 
“neither do you wear 
charms, nor observe wor- 
ship at the graves. You 
are all to observe these 

2. customs again, and then 
T To THE CHaIN-GANG — J will come back and tell 

HY PUITING THEM A 
ORDEAL.” you what my judgment 

will be.” 

After he had delivered 
this solemn message, a great wind came and 
carried the precocious child away. 

The report of this phenomenon caused no 
small excitement atnongst the natives; and the 
missionaries were concerned lest this clever 
dodge of the medicine-men should succeed in 
bringing about a recrudescence of the bad old 
régime. ‘Vhe report was shortly succeeded by 
the appearance of the medicine-men going 
through the country with snakes, persuading the 
people to be “inoculated,” so that they might 
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get power over serpents, wizards, and all enemies. 
The ceremony of inoculation is as follows: 
Slight incisions are made in both temples, on 
the forehead, the tip of the tongue, both 
shoulders, between the shoulder-blades, on both 


A MAGICAL WAND BELONGING TO A CHIRF AT 
RUBELO—ITS OWNER wo! OT PART WITH 
IT ON ANY CONSIDERATION, 

From a Pheto. 


elbows, both little fingers, both knees, both little 
toes, and on the chest. ‘“‘ Medicine” is rubbed 
into the scarifications, and the operator then 
takes a snake and_ puts it round the neck of the 
inoculated person, who, in turn, takes hold of 
the reptile and hands it back to the medicine- 
man. The next item in the programme is to sit 
on a mortar, turned upside down, whilst the 
medicine-man changes his old totems for new 
ones. After this the tyro takes two handfuls of 
a ropy vegetable and drags a pot twice from 
one place to another, which is also done by the 
medicine-man, who, in addition, drags it round 
his disciple. 

Armed with this magical power the natives, 
led by the witch-doctors, in June, 1905, raised 
the standard of revolt in German East Africa. 
4.* the conmmencement of the outbreak a party 


of seven French missionaries, including a bishop, 
were killed by the rebels in the forest, and the 
C.M.S. missionaries in Usagara and Ugogo, 
acting on the advice of the district officer, 
betook themselves to the mission sanatorium, 
where the Government sent marines to protect 
them, 

In conclusion, it may be interesting to show 
how a man becomes a muganga. ‘The art is 
principally transmitted from father to son, but 
in some cases men have visions when they are, 
told by the milungu (gods) that they ought to , 
be medicine-men. Thereupon they go off to 
the forest in search of the “ medicines” revealed 
to them. They remain several days in the 
jungle, and when they return they are 
“doctored” in order to prevent them from 
being taken away to the forest again by the 
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gods. From what has been written of medicine. 
men the reader will see that they have great 
power, and, being afraid of losing it, they exert 
themselves to the utmost in opposing the 
progress of civilization and Christianity. 


The Mystery of the Magazine. 


AN OFFICER’S GHOST STORY. 


By Caprain H. L. 


With reference to this puzzling narrative the author writes: 


Ruck KEENE, 


D.S.O. 


“This story was told me by 


Lieutenant K—-—, a brother-officer whose name I have not permission to use. A soldier in a 
Highland regiment did actually commit suicide at Marchwood about 1885, and his ghost was 
always supposed to haunt the sentry's beat.” 


@)N the winter of 18-— I was quartered 
| on detachment at a powder-magazine 
called Marchwood, situated up South- 
# ampton Water. The magazine stands 
on the banks of a creek running in 
from the sea and extending some way inland 
north of Marchwood ; at low tide the width of 
the watercourse is only about fifty feet, and all 
the rest is mud. The outlook is dreary indeed 
at such times. All the country round is per- 
fectly flat, with only a solitary tree here and 
there ; and on a winter’s 
night, when all was still 
and oniy the shrill cry 
vf the curlew or the 
hoarse “ All's well!” of 
the sentries broke the 
silence, I often used to 
geel a kind of eerie 
sensation when I left 
my quarters to visit the 
guard. 

At the period of which 
T write the Fenian scare 
was rife, and as_ there 
were sometimes as many 
as three thousand tons 
of powder stored in the 
magazine every precau- 
tion was taken against 
a hostile attack, while 
a gunboat was stationed 
in -the creek opposite 
Marchwood, so that any 
attempt from the sea 
was practically impos- 
sible, and our sentries 
were supposed to be 
able to avert a surprise 
from inland. My cap- 
tain was a married man, 
and, being an ardent 
fisherman, was nearly always away on leave ; 
consequently I used to be left pretty much 
alone for the greater part of the time. How- 
ever, I did not mind this much, as I had my 
three dogs as companions during the evening, 


CAPTAIN H. L. RUCK KEENE, D.0., THE AUTHOR, 
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which was about the only time when I was 
indoors at all, for all kinds of sport— 
combined, of course, with a modicum of 
soldiering—took up most of the day. Still, 
I always welcomed any diversion from this 
routine, and regularly attended even the poorest 
“gaff” in barracks; so on Boxing Day I was 
much pleased at receiving an elegant invitation 
which read: “‘lhe Non-Commissioned Officers 
and Men of the Detachment Request the 
Pleasure of Lieutenant K ——’s Company at a 
Quadrille Party on the 
Night of the 31st of 
December, to see the 
New Year in.” Accord- 
ingly, on the evening 
named I donned my mess 
uniform and proceeded 
to one of the barrack- 
rooms, which, by a 
lavish display of bunting 
borrowed from the gun- 
boat, had been converted 
into quite a pretty ball- 
room. 

I was soon in the 
thick of it, dancing all 
sorts of good old country 
dances, until at last, feel- 
ing tired and very hot, I 
stopped and waited for 
twelve o’clock to strike. 
At length the looked- 
for moment arrived, and, 
“Auld Lang Syne” 
having been sung, I stole 
quietly off to my quarters 
and lit a pipe prepara- 
tory to turning in. 
sat down in the arm- 
chair and began musing, 
which at length resulted 
in my dozing off. I was soon awakened, 
however, by my pipe falling out of my mouth 
on to the fender with a crash. I resolved to sit 
up no longer, and was just lighting a’ candle 
before going upstairs, when, I was startled by 


e 
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hearing the sharp crack of a rifle, followed by a 
scream which sent a thrill down my back 
as though a bucket of icy-cold water had been 
suddenly thrown over me. Hastily snatching 
up my sword and buckling it on, I rushed 
forth and found the guard turned out and all 
the revellers running about in a state of wild 
excitement. Ascertaining from the sergeant 
of the guard that the shot had been fired on 
No. 3 Post, I at once took four men of the guard 
with the sergeant, leaving the remainder with a 
lance-corporal, and doubled off, soon to be 
challenged by the sentry on No. 2 Post, who 
could only answer my questions by staring and 
pointing towards No. 3 Post. Reaching this 
post, what was my horror to see the unfortunate 
sentry lying on the path to all appearances 
dead—his helmet one way, rifle another. 

We raised him up, and I sent one man back 
to my quarters for some brandy, while another 
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scratch of any kind on him. The man whom | 
had sent for the brandy now appeared, and 
I managed to force some of it between the 
sentry’s teeth. At last, with a shudder and a 
gasp, the unfortunate man came to, and after a 
little while was able to stand up. He looked 
wildly round, first at me and then at the 
sergeant, and finally, putting his hands before 
his eyes, the poor fellow broke down completely. 

“Come, cheer up, Sheppard,” I said; “it’s 
all right now. We'll go back to the guard-room 
and you can tell us all about it.” 

He made no reply, but shuddered violently 
as he pointed mutely towards the creek, which 
was now all mud, the tide being out. The 
marshy ground was sending up vapours which, 
driven towards us by the fast-increasing wind, 
made the scene appear thoroughly weird and 
creepy, and I thought that prolonged contem- 
plation of the scene might have affected the 


“WE RAISED HIM UP, AND SENT ONE MAN BACK TO MY QUARTERS FOR SOME URANDY.” 


was dispatched as fast as he could run to bring 
the Army doctor, who lived in the village, about 
a mile away. I then made an examination of 
the sentry’s body, thinking all the time that it 
was he who had been the victim of the rifle-shot. 
I was astonished, however, to find not a mark or 


man’s nerves. We led poor Sheppard back to 
the guard-room and placed him on a bench in 
front of the fire, where I set two men to work to 
chafe his limbs and try to rouse him out of his 
unaccountable lethargy. At last our little 
“medico” arrived and, began to use all his 
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skill to get our wretched patient to become 
rational again. After some time had been spent 
in useless attempts he drew me aside and 
whispered in my ear, “The poor bhoy is clean 
daft, and, faith, I don’t think he’ll ever come 
round at all, at all. Let me have two men and 
we'll get him into a warm bed at the hospital.” 
Sheppard having been led away, moaning feebly, 
I at last went to bed, feeling utterly worn out by 
all these unusual events. 

The following morning, after a sleepless night, 
I telegraphed to my captain to come back, and 
at the same time drew up_an official report for 
the information of the colonel at head-quarters. 
My “skipper” arrived that night, and we at 
once visited Private 
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weeks after the Sheppard episode, an ok 
soldier was posted as sentry on No. 3 Post 
at midnight. When the relief went round 
an hour afterwards they found the man with 
his rifle at the “charge,” gazing steadfastly 
over the wall on to the mud. The corporal 
noticed this, and he and the men with him 
rushed to the wall, but could see nothing. On 
questioning the sentry he told them that he 
could swear he had seen a man—-“‘or else it was 
a woman with a very short petticoat ””— come up 
out of the mud and walk straight towards him 
until “it” reached the wall, when he rammed a 
round into his rifle and came to the “charge,” 
being determined, if possible, not to fire. He 

wound up by saying 


Sheppard in hospital. 
We found him look- 
ing very haggard, 
and the first thing 
that struck me was 
that his hair had 
turned perfectly 
white, though his 
moustache had re- 
tained its original 
colour; his eyes 
seemed to stare into 
vacancy, and he 
showed not the 
slightest sign of re- 
cognition when we 
were brought before 
him. C—— tried to 
get him to talk, but all to no purpose, and 
eventually we gave it up and came away, very 
much puzzled. Sheppard never recovered, and 
was discharged about a month afterwards as a 
hopeless lunatic. Poor fellow ! he was a young 
and promising soldier, and this was a sad ending 
to his career. 

Captain C—— remained three days at March- 
wood, and then, as there appeared nu hope of 
solving the mystery, he departed and rejoined 
his wife and family. ‘The doctor's theory that 
Sheppard had been imbibing too freely and 
that the fantastic shapes assumed by the marsh 
vapours had made him “jumpy” appeared the 
most likely one, but for the fact that the unfor- 
tunate man had always borne an excellent 
character since he enlisted and had not a single 
“drunk ” on his defaulter-sheet. Whether it was 
the Fenians, or “jumps,” or the supernatural, 
however, we seemed unlikely ever to find out ; 
things settled down again, and the impression 
caused by the events of that New Year’s morning 
appeared to be gradually forgotten. 

But not for long were we destined to remain 
in this quiet state. One night, about three 
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that “not for a hun- 
dred golden  sove- 
reigns would he go 
on that post alone 
again at night.” All 
this, of course, was 
reported to me in 
the morning, and I 
ordered the post to 
be doubled in the 
future; I also had 
the detachment 
paraded, and told 
the men that the next 
man who behaved 
in such an un- 
soldierlike | manner 
would be severely 
punished. My threats, however, had no effect : 
a regular reign of terror was established amon: 
the men, and at last the matter reached such a 
pitch that I was informed by the colour-sergeant 
that the men were offering as much as half a 
crown—this out of a possible eightpence a day 
—to exchange posts.* ‘lhings went on in this 
unsatisfactory way until one night about a week 
later, when I sat up late and kept myself awake 
by smoking and reading, being determined to 
wait until after midnight before visiting the 
sentries. 

It was a lovely frosty night, and the moon 
shining on the water made the scene a beau- 
tiful one, as I stepped out of my quarters at 
12.15 a.m., and proceeded towards the guard: 
room. All went well until the corporal of the 
guard and I reached No. 1 Post and the sentry 
began to “give over his orders.” Hardly, how- 
ever, had he repeated two of them when we 
were startled out of our seven senses by hearing 
two rifle-shots discharged almost simultaneously, 


* When I myself was stationed at Marchwood in 1889 the colour- 
sergeant of my company told me that men would often offer two 
shillings or half a crown to induce a comrade to take their post 
on that particular beat. — Ta AU rHoR. 
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evidently close to us and in the direction of 
No. 3 Post. hither we rushed as fast as our 
legs would carry us—to find, to our dismay, 
no sentry. We ran on to the sentry-box, in 
which we discovered one unfortunate man 
huddled up at the bottom, his helmet off and 
his rifle lying about two feet away. Such a 
look of absolute terros as there was on that 
man’s face I never saw before; his eye-balls 
seemed ready to start from their sockets, 
while great drops of perspiration streamed slowly 
down his pallid cheeks. Luckily I had prepared 
myself for some such emergency, and, quickly 
producing a flask from my pocket, I poured 
some brandy down his throat. As he seemed 
to be recovering, I dispatched the corporal in 
search of the other sentry, while I exerted 
myself to restore my patient. ‘The corporal had 
not gone far before he shouted to me and at the 
same time held up a rifle in his hand ; soon 
afterwards he came across a_ helmet, and 
on reaching a wicket-gate at the end of the 
path he found some fragments of a military 
great-coat fixed on the spikes, showing that 
the sentry in his hurry and fright had not 
stopped to open the gate, but had attempted 
to clear it—with poor success, as the marks 
on the gravel at the other side plainly showed. 
On reaching No. 4 Post the corporal ascertained 
from the sentry there that the man he was in 
search of had rushed by about five minutes 
before, and had dodged past him, running 
towards the guard-room, where at length the 
corporal found him, surrounded by the guard. 
His dress was in a terribly disordered state, and 
the blood on his face caused by his fall on the 
gravel made him a pitiable object. 

Meanwhile, I had somewhat restored my 
patient, and was soon able to lead him back to 
the guard-room, where I seated him by the side 
of his former companion. As both men seemed 
in a fair way to recovery, I did not think it 
necessary to send for the doctor, but formally 
made the sentry who had left his post a 
prisoner, giving the sergeant, however, strict 
injunctions not to place him in the cells. I 
then left, and on the following morning drew up 
two official reports on the matter, one of which 
I sent to the colonel, detailing the circum- 
stances of the case and asking him to deal with 
private Jones, the sentry who had deserted his 
Post; the other I sent to Captain C. % 
begging him to return at once and, if possible, 
help me to solve this awful mystery. I next 
visited the two men, McMaster and Jones, and 
found them going on very well, which was a 
great relief to me, as I had dreaded lest one or 
both of them should have been driven mad, as 
in the case of the unfortunate Sheppard. I 
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abstained from asking them any questions, and 
gave orders to the corporal in charge of them 
that they were not to be worried in any way. 

My captain and the colonel duly arrived, and 
a court of inquiry was convened by the General 
commanding the district, Privates McMaster 
and Jones being examined. ‘lhe former gave 
evidence that on the night in question he and 
Jones were sentries on No, 3 Post, and that 
while Jones was walking up and down his beat 
he (McMaster) suddenly saw a man dressed in 
full Highland uniform approach from the 
marsh, advancing slowly towards the  sea- 
wall, and ‘at the same time moaning and 
groaning in a horrible manner. McMaster 
challenged, but received no reply. A second 
and third time he challenged, but the man 
only went on moaning. “For Heaven's sake, 
man,” shouted the soldier, “answer, or I'll 
fire.” Still no answer came, and McMaster, 
aiming low, fired. When the smoke cleared 
away the Highlander was still there, and, mut- - 
tering to himself, proceeded to lay down his 
kit on the path, setting out the contents.of his 
valise as though for inspection by his company 
officer. “I could stand it no longer,” continued 
McMaster, “and with my rifle at the charge I 
tushed at the man. But, to my horror, my 
bayonet went clean through his body without 
any resistance, and he never made a sign, but 
went on laying out his kit! This was too much 
for me, and, letting my rifle drop, I bolted to 
the sentry-box.” 

Private Jones corroborated McMaster’s evi- 
dence ; he heard the latter shout and fire off 
his rifle, and then he saw the figure of a High- 
lander come up out of the mud, pass ¢hrough 
the wall, and proceed to lay down his kit on the 
path. Both men agreed that the Highlander 
was a young-looking man with fair hair and a 
slight moustache, and that he was dressed in 
full Highland uniform—bonnet, kilt, and all. 
‘The doctor's evidence was simply as to the con- 
dition in which he found the two sentries the 
next day, while the sergeant of the guard stated 
the time at which the men were posted and 
testified that they were then perfectly sober. 
My own evidence was merely what I have 
stated above. This ended the court of 
inquiry, the General remarking that the 
circumstances were most extraordinary and 
ordering Private Jones to be released from 
custody. : 

Some few years later I happened to meet an old 
friend, Captain A: , of the Highlanders, * 
who was at home on leave from India, and in the 
course of conversation I learnt that his regiment 


* Kither the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders or the 
Seaforths.—AUTHOR. 
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“WITH MY KIFLE AT THE CHAKGE I RUSHED AT TIE MAN.” 


had furnished the Marchwood detachment before 
the date of which I have written. On my telling 
him the story I have set down here he appeared 
to take unusual interest in it, and, noticing this, 
I asked him what he thought might be the 
solution of the mystery. ; 
Settling himself comfortably in an arm-chair, 
A—— gave me the following information. 
“There was a young soldier named McFergus 
in my company when we were at Marchwood,” 
he began; ‘‘he was a smart and civil lad, and 
would have made an excellent soldier but for 
his carelessness and indolence. Time after time 
he was brought before me for trivial offences, 
such as being constantly late for parade or not 
turning out at the proper time in the morning, 
but the particular offence for which he was 
‘crimed’ nine times out of ten was that of being 
deficient of small articles of his kit. As the 
offences continued, so the punishments increased 
until McFergus forfeited a good conduct badge 
which he had lately earned, and at length became 
as regular an habitué of the barrack-square as the 
worst drunkard in the regiment. The wretched 
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man became sullen and morose, and at length 
matters reached a climax. One night in 
December McFergus was sentry on No. 3 Post 
at midnight. When the subaltern visited the 
sentries soon after that hour no McFergus was 
to be seen; search was made high and low 
without result, and we finally came to the con- 
clusion that the foolish lad had deserted. A 
fortnight later, however, the mystery of his dis- 
appearance was solved in dramatic fashion. 
The sentry on that fatal post drew the atten- 
tion of the corporal on relief to a strange 
object lying on the mud opposite his beat, it 
being then low tide, and they went down 
together to discover what it might be. 
Imagine their horror on finding the corpse 
of the wretched McFergus, who had doubt- 
less committed suicide by jumping into the 
sea, his body being eventually left stranded 
by the ebb-tide.” 

My friend A is a Scotchman—I a prosaic 
Southron—but I fancy there was little difference 
between our opinions as to the solution of the 
Marchwood ghost mystery. 


| Across America by Motor-Cycle. 


A FOUR-THOUSAND-MILE RACE AGAINST TIME.: 


By FREDERICK A. TALBOT. 


The story of a record-breaking journey from New York to San Francisco—a feat without a parallel 
in the annals of the sport. The trip was not only a supreme test of physical endurance, but it 
provided the rider with many exciting experiences. 


URING the latter months of 1906 
a remarkable motor-cycle journey, 
which is without a parallel in the 
annals of the sport, and as a feat of 
physical endurance would be diffi- 
cult to excel, was accomplished by Mr. W. C. 
Chadeayne, of Buffalo, who crossed - the 
American Continent from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coast in the record time of forty-eight 
days. At first sight the 
journey of some four 
thousand odd miles does 
not appear to present 
many difficulties, but 
when it is remembered 
that the conditions for 
travelling in the States 
are totally different from 
those prevailing in 
England, the arduous 
and nerve-racking nature 
of the achievement can 
be somewhat realized. 
As one penetrates the 
interior of the vast 
American Continent 
settlements become more 
scattered, well - made 
roads give place to al:nost 
indistinguishable tracks, 
and these are often so 
impassable that to 
make progress at all it 
is necessary to have 
recourse to the railway 
tracks, which, it may be 
remarked, are but little 
better, the uneven 
sleepers rendering it 
most difficult to make 
any headway, while the 
incessant bumping and 
vibration are not only highly injurious to the 
nervous system of the rider, but impose a 
supreme test upon the stability of such a light 
construction as a motor-cycle. 

Then, again, the huge tracts of uninhabited 
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country, where one may not see a fellow- 
creature or the slightest sign of habitation for 
some five hundred miles or more, and the sense 
of utter loneliness experienced on these desolate 
wildernesses, are enough to deter the strongest- 
minded riders. The desemt in turn gives way 
to towering mountain ranges, with their narrow 
paths strewn with huge boulders that have 
crumbled down the hill - sides, over which 
it is necessary to pick 
one’s. way slowly and 
laboriously, while the 
numerous streams and 
torrents must be 
plunged through boldly, 
for bridges are quite 
unknown in these 
secluded parts. Such is 
a brief description of a 
few of the difficulties 
that must be faced by 
the man who is. suf- 
ficiently intrepid to cross 
the American Continent 
in this way. The ride 
achieved by Mr. Cha- 
deayne, as he described 
it to the writer, was full of 
hardships and privations, 
and abounded in thrill- 
ing incidents sufficient 
to satisfy the desires of 
the most enthusiastic 
seekers after adventure. 
Fortunately, this cyclist 
is possessed of a splendid 
physique, otherwise he 
would never have accom- 
plished his self-imposed 
task. Here is the story 
[Photo. as he told it to me. 

I set out on this four-thousand-mile journey 
from the head-quarters of the Motor-Cycling 
Club of New York on Thursday, September 
13th, at a quarter-past nine in the morning. 
I had originally intended starting on the Monday 
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previous, but was delayed by torrential rains 
of almost unprecedented fury, which raged for 
some three days, converting the country roads 
into veritable quagmires. However, at the first 
break in the weather I embarked on the journey, 
fully resolved tu establish a record for the trans- 
continental trip that would be difficult to beat. 
I made no elaborate preparations for the journey, 
my machine being an ordinary three-horse-power 

‘motor-cycle, sucly as is familiar in our streets, 
though it was rather highly geared. 

I had not gone many miles before I realized 
the difficulties in sture for me as the well-paved 
thoroughfares of New York City were left behind. 
‘The unmade country roads were seas of mud 
and water from the heavy rains of the previous 
week. The machine slipped in all direc 
tions, and I was frequently brought to the 
ground. To add to my troubles, during the 
first day I had no fewer than thirteen punctures 
in as many hours—certainly an inauspicious 
start. To make matters worse, the rain came 
on again and fell with such fury that it almost 
blinded me. Still I plugged 
along doggedly all through 
the night, only stopping 
now and then to take a 
few mouthfuls of food. 

After leaving Buffalo for 
Erie I met good roads and 
thought at last that adverse 
Fortune was going to smile 
upon me, but as I ap- 
proached Cleveland I 
quickly became dis- 
illusioned. ‘The roads be- 
came a hundred times . 
worse than those over 
which I had passed earlier 
in the journey, and by the 
time Cleveland was reached 
Iwas completely exhausted. 

- Exposure to the inclement 
weather, together with 
irregular meals, had quickly told their tale, and 
I was carried off to hospital in a state of 
delirium. ‘The doctors gravely impressed upon 
me that rest was most imperative, but after a 
few hours’ delay, during which -I somewhat 
recuperated, I mounted my machine once more, 
remarking that I was resolved “to reach San 
Francisco or bust.” 

Onwards to Chicago I made fairly good 
travelling, covermmg on the average about one 
hundred miles a day. On arrival at the Windy 
City I ran into the arms of a friend, who— 
observing my lamentable condition, for I was 
tired and worn out, soaked and mud-stained 

* from head to foot— promptly hauled me off to 
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bed and kept me there for twenty-four hours, 
meanwhile attending to my indisposition, which 
had developed. ‘The rest was judicious, for, 
although I had already encountered numerous 
diiculties on the road over the thousand odd 
miles up to this point, my real troubles were 
still ahead, so that the loss of a day, although 
bitterly mourned by me at the time, proved 
subsequently to be a blessing in disguise. 

From Chicago I made practically a bee-line 
to San Francisco, the route lying through 
Omaha, Ogden, and Sacramento. ‘he country 
through Lilinois and Iowa is practically an 
undulating plain for some seven hundred 
miles, but the roads are a negligible quantity. 
Normally they are tracks defined by the passage 
of cattle and wagons in the sand, but the rains 
had either washed them out of existence or 
converted them into treacherous swamps, into 
which the machine sank to a depth of eighteen 
inches or more, and the extrication of the cycle 
therefrom taxed my strength to the utmost. 

More than once, owing to the wheels becom- 
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ing clogged with the mud, which is of an 
unusually viscous nature, 1 was thrown to the 
ground, grovelling in the morass, and presenting 
a sorry spectacle when [| at last regained my 
feet. ‘Then the gradients at times were most 
appalling, and I had no alternative but to dis- 
mount and push the cycle to the top, sinking 
knee-deep in the stickiest mud that I have 
ever experienced. Yet despite these repeated 
obstacles and discouragements, combined with 
the fact that I was constantly losing my road, 
I contrived to travel some eighty miles per day. 
No halt was called at nightfall, but I simply 
plodded along as best I could, taking a bite of 
food when and where I could get it. For 
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twenty-four hours on more 
than one occasion I rode 
along without tasting the 
slightest morsel of food 
or having a wink of sleep. 
At times I found the road 
so despairingly difficult 
that I took to the railway 
track. Progress was 
siightly better under these 
conditions, but collisions 
with unobserved obstacles 
strewn along the track 
more than once caused 
me to take impromptu 
flights through the air 
over the handle - bars, 
though fortunately with- 
out inflicting any damage 
upon either the machine 
or my person beyond a 
few bruises. . 

When I gained Towa 
City I felt so faint that a 
good meal and a short 
rest between the blankets, 
which“I had denied 
myself for several nights 
past, became imperative. 
But this was easier said 
than done, for, covered 
as I was from head to foot in mud, and my 
clothes bearing sad evidences of their repeated 
contact with the ground, I resembled nobody so 
much as a tramp or hobo, who is the natural, 
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me a spare suit of clothes 
in which to appear at the 
dining-table. This short 
rest acted like a powerful 
pick-me-up, and when I 
set off once more towards 
Omaha I was in high 
spirits. The cycle, like 
myself, had well stood the 
batterings of the journey, 
and it was only occasion- 
ally that I had to stop to 
tighten up nuts that had 
become loosened by the 
continual vibration. 
Cycling across the great 
American prairies without 
a companion I found to 
be excessively depressing. 
I was completely isolated 
from the outer world, For 
hundreds of miles, on 
all sides, could be seen 
nothing but a rolling, un- 
inhabited expanse. The 
telegraph posts lining the 
side of the railway, gaunt 
and grim against the sky 
in their monotonous regu- 
larity, were the only 
signs of the penetration 
of civilization to this inhospitable region. ‘The 
ill-defined trai) was bumpy and abounded with 
lurking ruts, and the closest vigilance had to be 
exercised to escape falls. Occasionally, but very 
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detested enemy of the inhabitants in these 
Western regions. Consequently, in order to 
gain admittance to the hotel, I had to make 
terms with the proprietor, who considerately lent 
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rarely, I passed a prairie schooner, the driver of 
which, with his wagon and team, roams over 
this vast trackless waste, and is the only human 
being likely to be encountered. , Such meetings 
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and greetings broke the tedium of 
the journey and served to spur me 

on, but I can assure you that it 

was with considerable relief that I 

struck a small township, and for 

a short while the dreariness of the 

solitary ride was broken. 

Spills were so frequent that I - 

became hardened to them. Before 

reaching Ogden, however, I had a 

serious fall, which, for the moment, 

I feared had brought the trip toa 

summary conclusion. I was flying down a hill at 
a merry pace, but at the bottom came into violent 
contact with a snow-bank, which the speed of 
the machine prevented me from clearing. ‘he 
result was that the cycle buried itself in the bank 
while I went on through the air, pitching over an 
embankment ‘thirty feet high. The concussion 
knocked me senseless, and I remained uncon- 
scious for over an hour. When I opened my 
eyes I found by a fortunate stroke of circum- 
stances that I had been picked up by a body of 
cowboys who happened to be in the district. 
My first inquiry was as to the condition of my 
machine. Though badly dazed by the fall I 
rapidly recovered. The cycle was only slightly 
damaged, the worst fault being that the wheels 
tefused to revolve. However, a crowbar anda 
large wrench procured from a threshing-machine 
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found near by soon served to repair the injury. 
Another day an amusing incident occurred. 
I descried an encampment, and riding up found 
myself among a nomadic tribe of Indians. 
‘They were as savage and as repulsive-looking 
an assembly as a solitary rider like myself could 
desire to encounter in those lonely regions. 
They could not understand a word of English, 
yet despite this disadvantage and their forbid- 
ding appearance they were quite friendly. They 
offered me every courtesy that could be con- 
ceived, but I was somewhat suspicious of their 
good intentions, as they examined my cycle too 
minutely and with covetous eyes. Fearing that 
they might suddenly feel disposed to dismember 
it among them for mementoes, I bade them 
farewell, and amid many vociferous ‘‘ whoops,” 
wishing me “ Godspeed,” L left them. 
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In such lonely 
regions comfort- 
able rest at night 
was out of the 
question, and I 
was conse- 
quently forced 
to make the most 
of the opportu 
nities that: pre- 
sented them- 
selves. My 
general course 
was to keep on 
riding until I 
became so tired 
that I could not 
keep’ my eyes 
open any longer, 
and riding ac- 
cordingly be- 
came dangerous. 
I then sought 
the most advantageous place for a short nap. 

In some instances the sleeping facilities 
were by no means inviting. One night, dead- 
tired, I crawled into a disused and dis- 
mantled grain-elevator, threw myself down upon 
the fluor, and was soon in the arms of Morpheus. 
I had only been asleep for about an hour when 
I was roused by a loud scrambling around the 
apartment. I sat up hurriedly, and found 
the place swarmed with vicious-looking rats 
running helter-skelter in all directions. Sleep 
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=) night air and 
passable  sleep- 
ing accommoda- 
tion. Such 
luxuries, how- 
ever, were very 
rarely encoun- 
tered, and for the 
most part, when 
overcome by 
fatigue, I simply 
dismounted and 
went to sleep by 
the wayside, 


with my head 
pillowed on the 
cycle. 


After leaving 
Ogden, where I 
was held up for 
three days, by a 
blizzard, I 
passed through a 
series of exciting adventures, such as do not 
befall the average motor-cyclist. Instead of 
making my way round the north end of the 
Great Salt Lake I availed myself cf the railway 
track, which has been built for something like 
forty miles on trestles across this inland sea. 
It was a somewhat dangerous proceeding, as I 
soon discovered to my cost, for I had to keep 
a sharp look-out for trains, and had to cling 
tenaciously to the timber-work in a precarious 
position whenever a train passed, owing to the 
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was now banished; I left the elevator with 
all possible haste, and was soon speeding along 
in the blackness of the night. On another 
occasion I came across a tumble-down shed, 
evidently used for sheltering animals. It was a 
rudely-fashioned structure with a prairie-grass 
roof, and, although extremely draughty, the 
“hotel” afforded some protection from the 
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fact that the trestle is practically only wide 
enough to carry the train. By selecting this 
route, however, I cut off some fifty miles of the 
journey. When the opposite bank was finally 
reached in safety I struck off boldly across 
the terrible Nevada Desert. This is pro- 
bably the most inhospitable and difficult 
stretch of country in the Northern American 
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Continent. For some six hundred miles 
extends a waste of alkali sand covered with 
no vegetation beyond the sage-brush, which 
is prolific. The sun heats down mercilessly, 
and the ground reflects the heat, converting the 
atmosphere into a veritable oven. he fine 
dust penetrates everywhere, clogging the eyes, 
ears, nostrils, and mouth, and setting up the 
most violent irritation and thirst. The travelling 
is just like journeying over treacherous quick- 
sands, the machine sinking into the soft sand 
until it can travel no farther and then having to 
be lifted bodily out. 

To add to the dangers of cycling in the desert 
tuts and ravines extend in all directions, and, their 
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presence being completely concealed by the 
prevalent sage-brush, falls were numerous. At 
places the soil was found smooth and hard, so 
that good headway could be maintained. When 
stretches of impassable loose sand were encoun- 
tered I sought the easier railroad track. 
Travelling over this, however, was highly 
dangerous, for more than once I was nearly 
run down by trains. 

On one occasion; when I suddenly discovered 
a train close behind me and prepared to dis- 
mount, the machine skidded and the front 
wheel struck the rail. Fortunately the collision 
threw the bicycle and me away from the track, 
and we were hurled some thirty feet down the 
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embankment as the train roared by. It was a 
narrow shave, and great beads of perspiration 
stood out upon my forehead as I picked myself 
up, much bruised and shaken. 

The accident had left its mark upon the 
machine, for the crank was badly bent. Repair- 
ing the damage as best I could with the avail- 
able facilities, I climbed painfully into the saddle 
again and left the railway track for the dreary 
desert. The privations I experienced were 
intense. I ran out of food and water, and was 
famished with hunger and parched with thirst 
when I reached the first signs of civilization, 
having fasted for nearly thirty hours. Here I 
sought a few hours’ sleep in the bar of an inn, 
the owner of which considerately placed this 
accommodation at my convenience. 

Refreshed, yet suffering intense agony from 
the bruises I had received from the fall, 
I set off in the darkness, though fresh troubles 
were experienced at the start. ‘I'he torrid heat 
of the desert had given way to intense cold, 
which froze the lubricating oil, and it was only 
by dint of great effort that I at last persuaded 
the engine to start. At five o'clock in the morn- 
ing the motor gave out completely, after I had 
been on the road only a few hours. Completely 
fatigued, I resolved to await the approach of day- 
light before I sought the source of the trouble, 
and, despite the cold, I lay down and went to 
sleep on the railway embankment. 

When I awoke I found that it was only a slight 
mishap that had brought the motor to a stand- 
still, and it was quickly repaired. I still clung 
to the railway track, but it was hard going, for a 
long gradient had to be climbed. On reaching 
Reno my spirits revived, for I was practically on 
the border of California, and, although a difficult 
part of the trip still lay before me over the 
mountains, the end of the journey was within 
measurable distance. 

Reno was left during the night, but I 
returned a few hours later, as owing to the inky 
darkness I did not see an open culvert, into 
which I pitched head-foremost with the machine, 
seriously bruising my hip and breaking a pedal 
of the cycle. At Reno I was lucky enough 
to secure a new pedal, and after repairing 
the damage set off once more. On leaving 
‘Truckee the road dropped slightly, and by 
riding all night I reached Sacramento at eight 
o'clock the following morning. ‘This town is 
only ninety miles distant from San Francisco, 
but to my intense disgust I learned that by the 
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toad it was one hundred and fifty miles.. How- 
ever, there was no help for it, so I pushed on, 
my energies considerably revived by the fact that 
I was near my journey’s end. In the afternoon, 
however, another accident occurred which 
delayed me for some time. I ran off a bridge 
and bent the forks of the cycle. 

The night was well advanced when I at last 
reached Stockton and pulled up for a fresh 
supply of petrol. While the tank was being 
filled I fell sound asleep, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that I was aroused. Half 
awake, I crawled into the saddle and sped away 
into the darkness, but had not been on the road 
very long when a deflated tyre demanded 
attention. At this point outraged Nature proved 
irresistible, and I fell asleep with the pump in 
my hand. Awaking at daylight I went on my 
way with redoubled energy, and within an hour 
or two reached Oakland, the journey practically 
finished, for across the bay I could see my goal 
—San Francisco. The ferry rapidly whirled me 
across the bay, and I entered the Western city 
at 9.10 in the morning on October 31st, having 
motor-cycled from New York City to the 
Golden Gate in forty-seven days twenty-three 
hours fifty-five minutes, and beaten the previous 
motor-cycle trip in the reverse direction by 
nearly four days. 

When met by my friends I almost collapsed. 
For over a week I had not slept in a bed or 
taken my clothes off. As soon as possible I 
indulged in a Turkish bath and went to bed and 
slept for twenty hours on end. My face was 
tanned and weather-beaten, and the palms of 
my hands were horny and callous from con- 
tinual gripping of the handle-bars. Had I not 
been delayed a day at Chicago and snowed up 
at Ogden for three days I should have established 
a more remarkable record. My average speed 
throughout the journey was eighty miles per day, 
which, considering the difficulties I encountered, 
was not a bad performance. My best day’s 
run was one hundred and fifty-seven miles. 

I have come to the conclusion that record- 
breaking from coast to coast is not what it is 
cracked up to be. Any man who sets out to 
tide from New York to the Golden Gate for 
pleasure will not be disappointed, but when you 
have got to get there in a certain space of time 
it is more than likely that you won’t enjoy your- 
self. It’s all right when you’ve succeeded, but 
while you are accomplishing your aim things are 
vastly different. 


AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


Totp sy J. O'BRIEN AND SET pown BY H. A. HamILToN. 


The narrator, although still in the thirties, has hair as white as that of a man twice 


his age. 


Below will be found the thrilling story of the long-drawn-out ordeal of 


suspense which changed his hair from brown to grey. 


T was just a little over nine years 
# since I had last seen my friend and 

} quondam shipmate O’Brien. He 
ma had altered a good deal since then, 
which, however, was not surprising, 
seeing that he had spent nearly the whole of 
the time on the Indian and China coasts. 

When, therefore, on his return to England, 
he paid me an unexpected visit, it was perhaps 
only natural that I should have failed at first 
sight to recognise him. And 
yet I am doubtful as to 
whether the combined effects 
of time and climate would 
have been sufficient to pre- 
vent my knowing him were it 
not for the somewhat start- 
ling fact that his hair had in 
the meantime become quite 
grey. There would have 
been nothing remarkable 
about this had he been a 
-man well advanced in years, 
but he was comparatively 
young, being, in fact, still 
under thirty-five. And here 
he was with hair as white as 
that of a man twice his age. 

Although I was naturally 
not a little curious to know 
what had caused this change, 
still I hesitated to make any 


“Suddenly turned grey,” I repeated, in sur- 
prise. ‘“\What could have caused such a thing ? 
Surely not a fright ?” 

“ Perhaps,” he replied, with a short laugh. 
Then, in more serious tones, he added: “ The 
memory is by no means a pleasant one, but if 
you think you would care to hear about it I 
don’t mind telling you.” 

“Tam all attention,” I said, 
_ he began as follows :— 

Having grown tired of a 
fairly good berth and thrown 
it up, I was idling my time 
away in Singapore, when I 
received one morning a letter 
from my friend Wentworth 
reminding me of a_ long- 
standing promise to go and 
spend a few days with him 
at Port Dickson. 

As time had already begun 
to hang heavily on my hands 
I gladly accepted this oppor- 
tunity of a change, and two 
days later found me an 
inmate of Wentworth’s snug 
little bungalow. 

The first three days of 
my visit passed quietly and 
uneventfully enough, for there 
was practically nothing to 
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allusion to it, thinking that 
it was just possible my friend 
might be rather sensitive 
about the matter. 

In the course of the evening, however, as we 
sat chatting about old times, the feeling of 
reserve gradually wore off, and, no longer able 
to curb my curiosity, I ventured to broach the 
subject to him. 

“Looks rather out of place, doesn’t it?” he 
remarked, in reply to my query. ‘But it is so 
long ago now since it suddenly turned grey that 
I have become quite accustomed to it, and on 
that dtcount, perhaps, am rather inclined to 
forget how strange it must naturally appear to 


my friends who notice it for the first time.” 
Vol, xix.—77. 
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occupy one’s time at Port 
Dickson. But as Wentworth 
and his wife were a very 
charming couple I thoroughly 
enjoyed the quiet days 
and pleasant evenings which I spent with 
them. And so matters would doubtless have 
continued to the end of my stay, had not an 
event occurred which was to mark this idle 
holiday as one of the most remarkable periods 
of my life. 

It happened that on a certain evening there 
were two acquaintances of the Wentworths 
expected to dinner—one, a young civil engineer 
named Mellor, whom I had already met once or 
twice; the other,~a_very particular friend of 
theirs named ‘Gregory,’ a, ‘road contractor, or 
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something of that kind, whose business took 
him to all parts of the country. 

As my host and his wife looked forward with 
more than ordinary pleasure to Gregory’s 
arrival, they were naturally very much dis- 
appointed when, at the appointed time, he 
failed to put in an appearance, and dinner 
passed off without him. 

Concluding that something very unusual had 
occurred to detain him, we at length gave up all 
hopes of seeing him that evening. 

The day had been unusually warm, and, 
although an hour or more had passed since the 
sun had disappeared, the heat was still heavy 
and oppressive. Outside there was scarcely a 
breath of air stirring, and the chirping of the 
crickets, the harsh croaking of the bull-frogs, 
and the countless 
other indefinable 
noises of an Indian 
night reached us 
through the wide- 
open windows and 
door with. startling 
distinctness. 

Disinclined for the 
usual after - dinner 
game of cribbage or 
chess, we drew our 
chairs beneath the 
large punkah and sat 
chatting idly. 

Wentworth, his 
wife, and Mellor 
were facing the door, 


while I, with my 
back to it, sat facing 
them. For a while 


we talked about one 
thing and another, 
until presently Mrs. 
Wentworth suggested 
a little music. 

Wentworth, I may 
mention, played the 
mandolin remarkably 
well, and was usually 
accompanied by his 
wife on the guitar; 
and as, in addition 
to this, each one of 
us could sing more 
or less, we contrived 
to fill in the time 
very pleasantly. 

In this way an 
hour, perhaps, had 
passed, when, in the 
middle of a song 
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which Wentworth was singing, in a fine, well- 
trained baritone, there was a sudden discordant 
snap and the guitar accompaniment abruptly 
ceased. The song—I have good reason to 
remember it—was one of Moore’s well-known 
Trish melodies, ‘The Valley Lay Smiling 
Before Me.” 

At the sudden stopping of the guitar I glanced 
curiously towards Mrs. Wentworth, and immedi- 
ately my curiosity gave place to an uncomfortable 
feeling of alarm. 

The instrument had fallen from her hands 
and lay in her lap, partly supported by the broad 
blue ribbon over her shoulder. Gripping the arms 
of her chair she sat perfectly still, while with 
face deadly white and eyes wide with fear she 
stared at something apparently beneath my chair. 
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My first impulse naturally was to rise and 
ascertain the cause of her emotion, and if 
possible to render some assistance. I did not 
act upon it, however, but, governed by what 
subtle instinct it is impossible to say, remained 
absolutely motionless, merely shifting my gaze 
from the terror-stricken face of my hostess to 
that of her husband. 

Apparently unconscious of his wife’s con- 
dition, he nevertheless appeared to be affected 
by the same cause, for although he continued to 
sing and play, he, too, stared in the direction of 
my feet as if fascinated by something he saw 
there. 

The expression of mingled fear and astonish- 
ment on his face would in itself have been 
sufficient to warn me that something most 
unusual was happening close by me ; but imagine 
my surprise upon hearing him introduce the 
following startling words into his song: “Sit 
perfectly still, O’Brien. As you value your life, 
don’t move.” 

Their effect upon me was vague and disquiet- 
ing, filling me with a sense of impending danger 
that bordered upon actual fear. ‘That some 
deadly peril menaced me seemed evident, though 
what it was I could not for the life of me imagine. 

Fortunately, I had the presence of mind to 
follow the advice so strangely conveyed and 
remain perfectly still, my bewilderment, in the 
meantime, no way lessened by the fact that 
Wentworth still continued to sing and play, 
though very softly. 

My frame of mind just at that time was not to 
be envied. As I lay back in my chair, with my 
left foot stretched out in front of me and 
my right drawn back and hooked round one 
of the chair legs, this hitherto comfortable attitude 
seemed, curiously enough, to suddenly become 
irksome, and it is more than probable that in 
another moment or two I should have felt 
obliged to rise had not Wentworth again sung 
his mysterious warning to me to keep still. 

Even as the words passed his lips I felt a 
touch on my right foot that made my flesh 
creep, and the next moment I was conscious of 
a gliding body slowly twining itself around my 
leg. 

All need for speculation was now at an end, 
for in an instant the horrible truth flashed upon 
me. I was in the coils of a snake, and as I 
realized it I became literally paralyzed with an 
overwhelming, sickening terror. 

Now I have no reason for supposing that I am 
more easily frightened than the average man, 
for I could cite more than one instance, both 
ashore and-afloat, in which I have found myself 
at pretty close quarters with death, and yet 
never experienced anything to equal the over- 


powering sense of fear that now settled upon 
me. 

But perhaps my condition on this particular 
occasion may be accounted for in some measure 
by the fact that from my earliest childhood— 
spent, as you know, in the East—I have always 
entertained a positive and ungovernable horror 
of everything in the shape of a snake. 

Be that as it may, my fear now was very 
terrible and very real, as I sat there cold and 
rigid, scarce daring to breathe. 

But although physically reduced to a state of 
utter helplessness, my mind was sufficier.tly clear 
to enable me at once to comprehend Went- 
worth’s purpose. Knowing from frequent ex- 
perience the peculiar power to fascinate which 
music seems to exercise over snakes, it had 
fortunately at once occurred to him to have 
recourse to it now as a means of enticing the 
creature away from me. And so, while he 
touched his mandolin softly, he continued to 
hum in a low key the plaintive strains of the 
well-known melody. 

For a minute, perhaps, or more, the snake 
remained motionless; then a slight tremor 
seemed to agitate it, and to my intense relief it 
unwound itself, with a slow, sinuous motion, 
from about my leg. I breathed more freely, 
but there ensued a period of torturing suspense 
as to what it would do next. 

If I could only have seen it and observed its 
movements, matters might not have seemed 
quite so bad. But although my eyes were 
directed to the floor some distance in front of 
me, my position prevented my seeing anything 
close to me, and I dare not move; I could only 
sit still and wait. 

My uncertainty, however, did not last long, 
for very soon, with a scarcely perceptible touch, 
which nevertheless senta shudder through me, 
I became aware that the reptile had reached my 
extended left foot. That I did not instantly with- 
draw it, I attribute solely to the fact that I was 
too completely in the grip of terror to do so. 

With the evident intention of getting nearer 
to the source of the music, the snake now began 
to advance towards Wentworth. 

How near, I began to ask myself, would he 
allow it to approach before he found it necessary 
to move away? And would there then be 
sufficient time for me to jump to a place of 
safety ? 

Slowly and deliberately the creature moved 
along and I waited in breathless anxiety for the 
last touch of its sleek, repulsive body against my 
foot. Then, to my intense horror, it made one 
or two rapid movements and finally came back 
to rest close beside my foot. 

I had no, sooner realized this than there rose 
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up before me the brown head and swelling hood 
of a large cobra. Swaying rhythmically from 
side to side to the slow measure of the music, 
it reared itself to a height of some sixteen or 
eighteen inches above the floor, while I stared 
helplessly at it, numb and sick with fear. 
Painfully alive now to the exact nature of 
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and the deep, rich tones of his unfaltering voice. 
So intently was he regarding the snake that 
for a moment the fearful thought occurred to 
me that the peculiar mesmeric powers attributed 
to the cobra were actually beginning to exercise 
their baneful influence over him. 

But now my attention was suddenly diverted 


“THERE ROSE UP KEFORE ME THE BROWN HEAD AND SWELLING HOOD OF A LARGE COBRA.” 


the danger which threatened me, it seemed a 
long time before 1 dared to remove my eyes 
from the swaying, sinister form in front of me. 
After a while, however, I succeeded in so far 
overcoming my terror as to venture to glance 
towards my companions and see if by any 
possibility either one of them could help me. 
For any sign of life that they gave, Mrs. 
Wentworth and Mellor might have been petri- 
fied figures ; and so, indeed, might Wentworth, 
were it not for the barely-discernible movement 
of his fingers over the strings of his instrument, 


to another matter; for at this moment Mrs. 
Wentworth, no longer able to endure the 
frightful nervous strain, swooned away in her 
chair. The creaking noise made by the latter 
as her weight settled back into it caused the 
cobra to become suspiciously alert. In a 
flash it was upright and rigid as an iron bar ; 
its hood visibly expanded, and from its wide- 
open jaws protruded the forked tongue, as it 
gave vent to an ominous hiss. 

I cannot attempt to describe my feelings at 
that moment’ Involuntarily ‘I closed my eyes 
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and held my breath, feeling sure that my end 
had come. And it is more than probable that 
such would actually have been the case had it 
not been for the admirable nerve and self- 
possession of Wentworth. Not for an instant 
did he pause or falter in his performance, and 
soon the snake, yielding again to the mysterious 
influence of the music, resumed its time-beating 
swing. 

For how long after this the terrible ordeal 
lasted I am unable to say ; but as the minutes 
passed with no prospect, apparently, of the snake 
growing weary, I began to feel that, if something 
did not happen soon to put an end to the 
intolerable strain, my mind would surely become 
unhinged. 


I tried to master my fears, to think con- 
nectedly of some possible way of escape. But 
the more I tried to think, the more terrified and 
perplexed I became; I simply could not shake 
off the paralyzing terror of the horrible death 
that menaced me. 

Whether I could have endured this for very 
much longer I don’t know. A feeling of despair 
was beginning to settle upon me, when some- 
thing, I know not what, prompted me to look 
once more towards Wentworth. 

For the first time since the snake had made 
its appearance he had ceased to watch it, for I 
discovered him now looking right over my head 
towards the door. A change had come over 
his features, \and>\the» look) ‘of ‘grim determina- 
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tion which he had worn up till then had given 
place to an unmistakable expression of relief. 

This much I managed to grasp, but before I 
had time to ask myself what it could possibly 
mean the still night suddenly rang with the 
sharp crack! crack! of two revolver shots, 
fired in quick succession. Simultaneously 
something seemed to snap in my brain and I 
remembered no more. 

It was to the opportune arrival of Mr. 
Gregory, the belated guest, that we owed this 
fortunate termination to the affair. 

As he approached the bungalow along the 
silent road, he = 


so was able to observe every detail of what he 
afterwards described as the most appalling and 
fascinating spectacle he had ever witnessed. 

Deciding without delay upon hig course of 
action, he cautiously mounted the steps on to the 
veranda, and with a reassuring gesture to Went- 
worth, who now caught sight of him, took up a 
position behind me, where he drew his revolver 
and waited a favourable opportunity to fire. 

A prolonged spell of brain fever and the 
total shattering, for a time, of my entire 
nervous system were the immediate results 
to me of that evening’s experience. 

During the 


had caught the 
beginning of 
Wentworth’s 
song, and, not 
wishing to inter- 
rupt, had crept 
noiselessly 
across the com- 
pound to the 
steps of the 
veranda, where 
he concluded to 
wait and hear 
the song out. 
From his posi- 
tion he com- 
manded a full 
view of the room 
without himself 
being seen; and 


early stage of 
my illness it was 
found necessary 
to shave my 
head, and when 
my hair began 
to grow again it 
was as you now 
see it, grey as an 
old man’s. 

As to whether 
the sudden 
whitening of my 
hair is to be 
attributed to the 
effects of the 
fever or the 
fright, you must 
draw your own 
conclusions. 


“OTHE STILL NIGHT SUDDENLY RANG WITH THE SHARE CRACK! CRACK! 
uf TWO REVOLVER SHOTS.” 


A Village of Smiths. 


By S. S. SWITHAINE. 


There are a group of quaint little hamlets in Lancashire where practically everyone lives by nail- 

making—an industry which is carried on to-day almost exactly as it was hundreds of years ago. 

This’ article gives an interesting glimpse into the lives of these little-known craftsmen, many of 

whom have been working in the same ancient smithies all their lives, making incredible numbers 
of nails every day. From Photographs by Harry Parkes. 


HEN that great navigator, Captain 
Cook, first visited ‘Tahiti, the largest 
of the Society Islands, he found the 
natives had in use nails of wood, 
bone, shell, and even stone. When 

the simple savages were shown nails of iron 
they fancied them to be shoots of some sort of 
very hard wood, and, desirous of securing for 
future use such a valuable commodity, they went 
so far as to plant such nails as they could get in 
order to propagate the species. 

If, however, the native of Tahiti could have 
been transported to a nail-making village, such 
as that of Far Moor, in Lancashire, he would 
have seen that the iron nail was a thing that did 
not grow like a thorn in a hedge, but attained its 
usefulness only after it had passed through the 
furnace fire and had been beaten into shape 
by a skilled craftsman under the ringing strokes 
of his hammer. 

The nailsmith is the most conservative of 
craftsmen. He works in the same smithy, at 
the same anvil, and in 
exactly the same manner 
as his father and his 
father’s forefathers 
worked before him. 
Smithcraft is the art of 
shaping metals to the 
use of man, and it may 
be said that civilization 
dawned when the first 
smith lighted his fire 
and perfected his trade 
through discovery and 
practice. 

“As busy as a nailer” 
is a phrase that has 
passed into a proverb, 
but one can only under- 
stand its practical signifi- 
cance by a visit toa nail- 
making village. The 
hammers ring and clang 
incessantly, and tne whole countryside is vocal 
with their song of industry. The bellows blow, 
the sparks tly, and the heated irons are beaten 
into many shapes, while the nailers sweat over 
fire and anvil in their quaint old stone-built 
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GENERAL VIEW OF FAR MOOR, THE “VILLAGE OF SMITHS.” 


smithies, full of playing shadows which would 
have delighted Rembrandt. 

Far Moor is situated on a ridge of rising ground 
that stands betwixt the west coast and the busy 
inland towns of industrial Lancashire. Near 
by are the nail-making villages of Tontine and 
Downall Green, and a few miles inland is the 
quaint old hamlet of Chowbent, likewise an 
ancient centre of the same industry. Curiously 
enough, while the blacksmith generally pitches 
his smithy at the cross-roads, and the silversmith 
and the coppersmith ply their callings in the 
crowded cities, the nailsmiths gather together 
clannishly in villages, and all the country round 
echoes to their anvil strokes. 

Far Moor, the ‘‘ village of smiths,” which forms 
the subject of this article, is a place of narrow 
streets and alleys that twist and curve about 
tortuously. The houses are quaintly built, solid 
and angular of structure, and rich in those 
points which stamp a place with character. 
When tne oldest cottages were built, in the days 


of long ago, the smithy frequently communi 
cated with the cottage, so that the craftsman was 
able to walk from his home into his workshop 
almost with a stride, and his wife and children 
could hear him all day long at his labours. 
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To-day the smith’s note—the echo of the 
anvil—is still dominant in Far Moor. It seems 
to set industry to music, and, in fact, as the 
visitor lingers, listening, he almost involuntarily 
exclaims, “In just such a place Handel might 
have composed his ‘ Harmonious Blacksmith’!” 
And so it is. 

It is interesting to follow the evolution of an 
iron nail. The raw material is received at the 
smithies in the shape of bundles of iron rods. 
‘These bundles vary in weight and the rods are 
of different lengths and thicknesses. The nail- 

_ smith puts several rods into the fire at once. 
With his left hand he blows the bellows while 
the sparks fly upwards; and with his right he 
trims the furnace and handles the reddening 
irons. As soon as the requisite heat has been 
attained he takes one rod out of the flames and 
hammers it on his small “stithy” to the shape 
desired. Every nail is made on the end of the 
iron rod and then cut off. In the case of the 
sinaller sorts of nails, such as the ‘“‘sparrow-bill ” 
(so-called from its resemblance to the bird’s 
beak), the end of the rod, when it has been 
beaten to the desired shape, is held upon a 
cutting-chisel that stands at the perpendicular, 
and a blow from the hammer—which falls on 
two small iron buffers, raised just high enough 
to protect the chisel—severs the nail from the 
iron rod, whereupon it falls, still red with heat, 
into the heap of gradually cooling nails. As 
the smith beats the iron he works with his foot 
a small blow-pipe, little larger than a goose-quill, 
which fans the heated end of the bar that is 
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being beaten into a still greater glow. The 
sparrow-bill is the nail that is used so largely 
by the shoemaker in the sole of the stronger 
kinds of boots and shoes, especially in the heel. 
It has no head, being driven into the leather 
until the top is level with the surface of the sole. 
There is a great demand for this nail, thousands 
of tons being used by the shoemakers of the 
country in the course of the year. A skilled 
nailsmith will make sparrow-bills with incredible 
speed. 

“I can make two gross of sparrow-bills an 
hour, with a blower,” said one nailer to the 
writer. ‘This works out at twenty-four gross for 
a day of twelve hours. That is to say, a single 
nailer at his best, with a girl or boy at the 
bellows-handle, may make in the course of one 
day’s work anything from three to four thousand 
small nails! Five sparrow-bills, ready for use, fall 
from his stithy every minute of his working day ! 

It is hard work, and it makes hardy men. 
There is no time to measure the blows—they 
fall too fast; and the craft requires a trained 
and practised eye and a strong and precise arm. 
Time was when the whole family—man, wife, 
and children—were all engaged in the various 
processes of the craft, the man doing the more 
arduous work, the woman joining in the lighter 
tasks, while the children blew the bellows and 
sorted the nails, or helped in ‘other ways. 

One of the photographs shows two septua- 
genarian smiths standing, hammer in hand, at 
the smithy door, just as they have left their 
anvil, and another depicts one of them actually 
at work, at the ripe 
age of seventy - six. 
Yet another photo- 
graph shows a girl- 
smith who is putting 
the thread screws on 
the bolts as they leave 
theanvil of herveteran 
grandfather, who is 
still working, day in 
and day out, from 
morning till night, 
though he has long 
since passed the 
“allotted span.” 

The names of the 
various kinds of nails 
are almost legion, each 
being named from its 
shape, its size, the 
use to which it is put, 
or some other charac- 
teristic. Thus there 
are sparrow-bills, dia- 
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horseshoes, shingles, and ship -car- 
penters ; chisel-pointed, cut, wrought, 
and wire nails; fourpenny and ten- 
penny nails, and so on. The tenpenny 
nails and others of like nomenclature 
get their names from the ancient 
custom of making them by weight, a 
certain number of pounds of iron being 
used in the making of a thousand nails. 
‘Thus, the tenpenny nail counts a 
thousand to ten pounds, and the eight- 
penny a thousand to eight pounds. 
Strictly speaking, the name should be 
the “‘ten-pound ” nail, and so forth. 
In the making of the smaller kinds 
of nails the hand-hammer is employed, 
but for large nails and for bolts the 
hammers, which are very heavy, are 
worked by the foot. In the fashioning 
of bolts, for instance, it is “all foot and 
hard work,” as a nailsmith described 
it. Each smith has two large lever- 
hammers that he works with his feet 
by means of a kind of treadle. When 
the iron is hot he holds it with the left 
hand, a small hammer being in his right, 
while with his feet he works the large hammers 
as required. One of the large lever-hammers is 
grooved on the face, as is also the stithy upon 
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which it falls. It comes down with a thunderous 
clamp, and “‘swages” the iron to the shape and 
thickness of the bolt required. ‘The other foot- 
worked hammer, with the anvil upon which it 
falls, is also grooved, but differently from the 
first, and this puts the head upon the bolt. 
When the rod of iron has been “swaged” to 
the right length and thickness under the first 
hammer, the smith, while the watcher winks, 
rams it into the circular groove in the anvil of 
the second foot-worked hammer, breaks it off 
with a stroke from his hand-hammer, and then 
down comes the heavy lever-hammer and puts 
the head on with a blow. The bolt is now 
finished, with the exception of the screw, and it 
is allowed to fall, still red-hot, into the heap of 
cooling iron on the earthen floor beside the 
anvil. As soon as the bolts have cooled they 
are taken up by another person—such as the 
girl-smith shown in the photograph—who puts 
the spiral screw upon the end that is turned into 
the “nut” by the aid of a machine called a 
“die.” This girl-smith told the writer that she 
is able to put the screw-end on seventeen or 
eighteen gross of bolts each day, so that about 
two thousand five hundred bolts pass through 
her hands in one working day! She works in 
the same smithy as her uncle and her grand- 
father, each of whom can make as many bolts as 
she can “screw.” 

When the nails and the bolts are finished 
they are sorted out and stored away, to be 
dispatched later on as orders come in from all 
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From a) A GIRLSMITH FINISHING OFF UOLTS, 


over the country. They are used in ship-build- 
ing and house-building, for the making of coal 
“‘corves ” that go down into the under-ways of 
the mines to be filled with “black diamonds” 
by the colliers, and for the jointing together of 
the carriages that are horse-drawn or motor- 
driven on the surface. In fact, the finished 
work of these smiths is used in the building of 


almost every structure that man puts his hand ° 


to—and certainly in more ways than can be 
enumerated here. 

Before the days of the railways the finished 
smith-work—nails and bolts and screws, hinges, 
locks, and kindred things—was taken from the 
villages in horse-drawn vehicles. Those were times 
of perilous travel and long journeys, taken after 
much preparation. The highwayman was on the 
road with pistol and blunderbuss, and though he 
might allowthe heavily-loaded cart to lumber past 
him and go free, yet when the driver returned, 
laden with provisions and carrying a fat money- 
bag, the knight of the road was tempted to hold 
up the horses and cry, “ Your money or your life!” 

Many of these veteran nailsmiths have been 
working in the same smithies for seventy years. 
Thus, William Dickinson, who is over seventy- 
seven years old, began work in the smithy in his 
eighth year, and he is still at it. In his prime 
he could reckon upon making an average of 
some sixteen gross of bolts a day; and even 
to-day, in his extreme old age, he makes him- 
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self responsible for fully half that quantity— 
nearly twelve hundred a day! The nailers, as 
a rule, work from eight in the morning until 
eight in the evening, winter and summer. 
Old William Dickinson's experience goes 
back to the days of the “Tommy-shop” of 
sixty years ago, and he often tells the younger 
generation round the smithy fire how 
the master-nailer used to pay his workmen 
at the rate of seven or eight shillings a day, 
out of which they had to “ find their own fire 
and steel.” ‘But no money, mind you,” 
old William adds. The master who found the 
work in those days also kept the shop where 
the wages were spent before they were paid. 
‘The worker had simply a standing account 
with the master who employed him. The 
employer, as the shopkeeper, could put what- 
ever price he chose on his goods, and the 
shopkeeper, as the employer, could pay what- 
ever wages he liked. Only the workers never 
saw money; they were paid in kind. This 
pernicious system, which extended to many 
trades besides nailing, led to the greatest 
abuses, so that Parliament found it necessary 
to step in and put a stop to it by passing 
what is known as the Truck Act. With the 
passing of the “Tommy-shop” the nail- 
smith’s craft greatly improved. “When I was 
a young man and got married, which was at 
thirty-eight years of age, I could earn about 
two pounds a week with hard work,” old William 
Dickinson told the writer, “but out of that I 
had to find my own fire and my own iron and 
steel. But to-day a man may start at eight 
o’clock in the morning and work as hard as he 
may until eight o’clock at night, and he'll not 
have a pound clear for himself in a whole week.” 
In another smithy two smiths were busy, one 
a young man of some thirty years and the other 
a veteran of severity-seven. The aged smith 
told how at his best he was wont to. earn seven 


_ shillings a day for the best class of work, while 


a man would earn five shillings a day for the 
inferior kinds of work. 

“To-day,” said the younger man, gloomily, “a 
nailer won’t get more than half a crown for his 
day’s work.” 

“ Aye,” added the aged smith, ‘and he’ll have 
to be a fleet man at his work to get that.” 

For centuries the ancient craft of the nailsmith 
has flourished in these parts. During the Crom- 
wellian period the smiths of the district were 
in great request for the making as well as 
the mending of the weapons of war. When 
more peaceful times came, however, they went 
back to their nailmaking, and they will probably 
be at it still when many more pretentious 
industries have passed away. 


A DERELICT. 

VERY ocean-going traveller will doubtless have 

listened to many stirring and sensational accounts 
of dangers that have been encountered as a result of 
meeting in mid-ocean with derelicts, but it will have 
been Biven to very few to have had the privilege of being 
at such close quarters with a real derelict as it is evident 
the contributor to THE STRAND MAaGaziNeé who sent 
the above photograph must have been. The photo- 
gtaph was taken from the deck of the R.M.S. /veruia 
on the voyage between Boston and Liverpool. 


PHOTOGRAPHING ALLIGATORS. 

HE Indians repeatedly warned me not to approach 

too near; but, thinking the ‘‘muggers” were as much 
afraid of me as I of them, I became foolishiy bold, and 
in the end had nearly cause to rue my enthusiasm. I 
was intently centring one on the ground-glass, with my 
eyes well down into the hood of my reflex, when I 
thoughtlessly stepped back a few paces, quite forgetting 
that there was another ten- footer close behind me. 
Suddenly there was a fearful snort, the Indians yelled, 
there was a patter of feet, and without turning to look I 
took a leap and then ran. I was not the fraction of a 
second too soon, for the brute’s jaws came together with 
a loud snap that fairly made my blood chill, as I realized 
that only my leap had saved me frum being badly 
mangled, or, as would more probably have been the case, 
set upon by the lot of them and dragged into the lake. -— 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” 


THE £ S. D, OF WEATHER. 

HAT a pity it is that man cannot cons:rve 

and make use of the great forces of air and 

cloud! Such a storm, for instance, as that which 
wrecked Galveston developed more power than would 
have driven every steam-engine in the world for years, 
and the most ordinary summer thunderstor™ wastes 
enough electric energy to work all the dynamos in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. A 
German investigator declares that the value of an 
avel flash of lightning is two hundred and eighty 

— “THE GRAND MAGAZINE.” 


THE “NEW WOMAN" IN JAPAN. 
i ee men and women who study that country are 
amazed at the rapi lity with which Japan’s women 
have acquired Western habits. Certainly its women 
are more conservative than its men, and one admits 
that Japan will yield its old-time domestic habits last 
of all; but the late war has vastly increased the 
prestige of its women and gained for them a greater 
freedom. But if the European woman influences her 
Japanese sister in many directions, none the less will 
the Japanese gentlewoman, as I have met and known 
her, teach to England's daughters many a lesson in 
old-time womanly virtues and pursuits.—‘* WOMAN’S 
LIFE.” 
SOUTH AFRICAN SCHOOLBOYS. 
ME Afrikander boy, says THE CapTain, has 
no very. exalted idea of his own dignity. 
Vou will see a small boy in a Cape school de- 
liberately jostle a big boy in passing through a door, 
What would happen were they English? Surely 
that big boy would take that small boy by the nape 
of his neck and the slack of his trousers and deposit 
him gently but firmly in that convenient thorn - bush 
growing outside the door. But the Cape boy does 
nothing. He does not seem to resent the jostling ; 
and as regards a sense of honour, it is not understood 
by him. A father once went to a head-master of 
a first-class school and told him that he would like 
his son to learn book-keeping thoroughly, ‘‘so that he 
can know how to cheat his boss !” 
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Where Flowers Are a Pest—An Awe-Inspiring Spectacle—The Sacred Kites of 
Chingleput, etc., etc. 


HE first photograph we reproduce 
appears to be the picture of a 
beautiful bed of flowers. So it is, 
but the flowers are not growing 
in the earth or any soil whatever. 
Moreover, they form one of the most terrible 
pests with which a country has ever been 
plagued. The picture shows the surface of 
Governors Creek, near Green Cove Springs, 
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Florida, covered with water hyacinths. The - 


average river in Florida is from one to six 
or seven miles in width; anything less 
than that, although it may be navigable for 
large steamers, is called a “creek.” About 
eighteen or twenty years ago someone brought 
to Florida a number of hyacinth bulbs. They 
were placed in tubs of water and private ponds 
and considered something very rare. They 
grew and multiplied rapidly, and were passed 
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THIS 1S NOT A FIELD OF FLOWRRS, BUT A FLORIDA RIVER CHOKED WITH WATER-HYACINTHS, WHICH HAVE BECOME A TERRIBLE 


on to the neighbours, who in turn passed 
them to friends. In a few years they became 
so plentiful that they were not considered a 
novelty any longer, and were thrown into the 
ditches and adjacent creeks to . propagate, 
spread, and look pretty there. This they did 
with a vengeance! Within eight or ten years 
nearly every inland stream became so choked 
with them as to almost stop navigation, only 
powerful steamers being able to force their 
way through. In some of the creeks, where 
the channel was not constantly kept open, 
the hyacinths have taken complete possession, 
and defy even the largest vessels to attempt a 
passage. At the present time, how to get rid 
of the water hyacinths has become a serious 
problem, for even in the noble St. John’s River, 
which has an average width of three or four 
miles, they are becoming a great hindrance, 


From a) PEST AND A MENACE TO NAVIGATION. (Photo. 
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AN AWE-INSPIRING SPECTACLE—1THREE THOUSAND BARWELS OF OL 
From a Photo. 


especially at the landings. The Government is 
spending thousands of dollars trying to get rid 
of the pest, with but poor results. One scheme 
was to spray the hyacinths with poison. ‘This 
killed the flowers, but it also killed the cattle 
along the banks of the streams which fed on 
them. In some of the creeks the hyacinths 
grow so thick that they are forced up into piles, 
and one is almost positive that they are islands 
of solid ground. It the spring-time, when the 
hyacinths are in blossom, the river, as far as the 


From a) PLOUGHING WITH A CAMFL IN THE PUNJAB. 


eye can see, presents a beautiful view. The 
flower itself is from six to twelve inches high, 
growing up lily-like from the centre of the waxy 
leaves. It is of a lilac shade, somewhat resem- 
bling an orchid, but the Florida folk see no beauty 
in it; it is altogether too much of a nuisance. 


FIRE AT NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


On January 20th, 1907, a fire broke out at 
the works of a creosoting company in Norfolk, 
Virginia, and before long three thousand 
barrels of oil were blazing furiously, throwing 
up enormous volumes of dense black smoke 
that was visible for miles. Needless to say, it 
was impossible to extinguish this colossal con- 
flagration, and the tanks and machinery were 
utterly destroyed. Our photograph shows the 
fire at its height—a truly terrific and awe- 
inspiring spectacle. 
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Here is a quaint little snap-shot from the 
Hissar district of the Punjab—a peasant plough- 
ing with a camel. One sees strange animals 
yoked to the plough at times—donkeys, oxen, 
and buffaloes—but surely a camel is the very 
strangest. 
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A curious feature in Touraine 
and many other parts of Central 
and South-Western France is the 
immense number of human habita- 
tions contrived in the limestone 
cliffs or cofeaux that outline the 
course of all the great rivers. From 
prehistoric times down to the 
present the natural caverns occur- 


ring in. these cliffs have been in- | 


habited, and sometimes enlarged 
and otherwise adapted to the 
requirements of their occupants 
until they are made into comfort- 
able and convenient dwellings. 
There seems to be a special fasci- 
nation about this mode of life, and 
in the neighbourhood of Tours, 
especially in the picturesque village 
of Rochecorbon, are some quite 
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THE MAQUA FALLS, CAPE COLONY, SIX HUNDRED FRET NIGH—NO ONE HAS. 
EVER BEEN ABLE TO DESCEND INTO THE GORGE AT THEIR FOOT. 


From a Photo. 


WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE. 


CURIOUS ROCK-HOUSES IN TOURAINE. 
From a Photo. by Miss A. Isaacson. 


pretentious ‘‘rock-houses” owned by 
well-to-do bourgeois, to which they 
resort in the heat of summer. It was 
near. this village that the foregoing 
photograph was taken, and, as_ the 
name indicates, the “house” had been 
contrived in an enormous boulder of 
rock which at some far-distant period 
must have slipped or fallen from the 
cliff behind, to the base of which it is 
still attached. Vines are planted upon 
the slope in front, and the terraced 
garden adds to the picturesque effect. 
Our next pjcture is a photograph of 
the famous Maqua Falls, in the vicinity 
of the “Great Place” of the Paramount 
Chief of Pondoland, Cape Colony. 
The River Maqua at this point rushes 
over the edge of a huge chasm—the 
outcome, no doubt, of some violent 
volcanic action in ages past—and falls 
in one sheer drop for a distance of six 
hundred feet. ur photograph was 
taken in the winter season, when the 
flow of the river is sensibly diminished 
by the absence of rain. An interesting 
feature of this wonderful cascade is that 
it is held in general awe by the natives 
living in the surrounding district. The 
reason for this superstitious regard is 
difficult to ascertain, but it may be 
connected with the fact that, long before 
the European occupation of the 
country, it is_stated that, in the course 
of their. hunting \drives,the natives fre- 
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From a) THE KESULT OF A SUDDEN THUNDERSLORM AT BULUWAYO, SOUTH AFRICA, { Photo, 


quently stampeded herds of elephants over the 
edge of this terrible death-trap. No one has 
yet been able to descend its precipitous sides, 
and possibly a rich find of ‘ivory awaits the 
venturesome explorer who succeeds in perform- 
ing the hazardous descent. 

When they get out-of-the-ordinary weather in 
South Africa—which is not very often—it is 
usually something very out of the ordinary ; 
moreover, it comes in “ chunks,” as an American 
would say, big enough to be remembered. 
Look, for instance, at the above photograph. 
Buluwayo, the capital of Rhodesia, was enjoying 
its ordinary weather one day, when along came 
a thunderstorm. It burst; the 
bottom fell out of the rain-clouds, ! 
and in less time than it takes to 
tell the erstwhile dusty streets were 
seething torrents, everybody had 
been driven to shelter, and fierce 
eddies were swirling .over the 
verandas of the hotels. Then, hey, 
presto! the downpour ceased, the 
sun came. out, and only the floods ~ 
remained. Our picture show. 
Seventh Avenue under water. 

The Pantheistic nature of Hin- 
duism does not exclude any object 
on earth from the worship of its 
followers. For instance, among 
birds, the kites are held in peculiar 
veneration by them. At Chingle- 
put, near Madras, there is a famous 
hil called “ The Hill of the 


Sacred Kites,” with a holy temple tHe. sackeo xrres oF 


storm and in sunshine, two kites, and only| 
two, can be seen coming to take their food, 
consisting of sacrificial offerings. Crowds of 
Hindu devotees gather to witness the auspicious 
sight, which is believed to have miraculous effects 
in purging the pilgrims’ sins. A legend has i 
that these two birds have been living from tim 

immemorial and have never known death! I 
is further alleged that they are the incarnate 

souls of two ancient Rishis, or sages, who, t 

travel round India, the then known world, mor: 

easily than the ordinary mortal, took the form 
of birds, which they have retained ever since. 
Our photograph shows them at their daily meal. 


CHINGLEPUT, NEAR MADRAS—THEY AKE FED DAILY WITT 


SACKIFICIAL OFFERINGS, AND ARE SUPFOSRD TO HAVE. LIVED FROM TIME 


on it, where at noon every day, in Krom al 
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THE STRONG NORTH-EAST WIND WHICH BLOWS ALMOST CONTINUALLY AT DAKAR, WEST AFRICA. HAS 


From a) 


“* Afric’s gentle breezes,” although home 


eping readers may not be aware of the fact, 
2 at times the reverse of gentle, and can, when 
zy so choose, be quite as boisterous and 
pleasant as those of other localities. At 
tkar, in French West Africa, a strong north- 
st wind blows nearly the whole year round. 
re effect 


this wind has upon the trees 
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A CURIOUS EFFECT UPON THE TREES. 
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AWopderful Cascade 
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which grow on the plains around the town 
is to force them over and prevent all 
growth of branches or leaves, except upon 
the leeward side. The tree shown in our 
photograph has not been injured or cut 
in any way, but is in a_ perfectly natural 
state, and almost the whole of the trees near 
are in the same condition. 
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